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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  the  former 
one  has  been  carefully  revised,  much  of  it  re-written,  and 
considerable  new  matter  added,  so  as  to  bring  it  fully  up 
to  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 

The  most  important  additions  will  be  found  in  the 
chapters  on  Blood  Stains,  Suffocation,  Ptomaines  and 
Malpractice ;  also  in  various  articles  in  the  department  of 
Toxicology. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  the  kind  reception 
accorded  to  his  work  by  students  of  both  the  professions 
of  Medicine  and  Law,  and  which  he  is  glad  to  receive 
as  an  indication  of  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  by  both 
professions. 

Philadelphia,  November,  1888. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST  EDITION. 


This  Text-book  has  been  written  more  particularly  to 
meet  the  wants  of  students  of  Legal  Medicine.  The  author 
is  aware  that  the  field  has  already  been  occupied  by  able 
and  popular  treatises  on  medical  jurisprudence,  well  known 
to  the  professions  of  Medicine  and  Law;  but  an  experience 
of  over  twenty, years,  as  a  public  teacher  of  this  branch  of 
science,  has  convinced  him  that  students  in  both  these 
professions,  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  are  too  often  deterred  from  their  purpose  by 
being  confronted  by  the  ponderous  works  of  recognized 
masters,  extending  to  three,  and  even  six  large  octavo 
volumes. 

To  avoid  the  above  objection,  the  author  of  the  present 
work  has  endeavored  to  condense  in  a  handy  volume  all 
the  essentials  of  the  science,  and  to  present  the  various 
topics  in  a  simple  and  familiar  style,  giving  greater 
prominence,  of  course,  to  those  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance. 

The  subject  of  Toxicology  occupies,  as  was  proper, 
a  considerable  space,  and  has  been  carefully  prepared ; 
special  attention  being  bestowed  upon  the  most  important 
poisons — such  as  Arsenic,  Strychnine,  Opium,  Prussic 
Acid,  etc. 
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PREFACE.  V 

The  chapter  on  Insanity  is  as  full  as  the  size  of  the 
volume  would  justify,  and  will  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  to 
contain  all  the  essential  medico-legal  points  pertaining  to 
this  subject. 

The  author  has  not  hesitated  to  avail  himself  freely  of 
the  materials  so  abundantly  presented  in  the  elaborate  and 
classic  works  of  Casper,  Taylor,  Beck,  Wharton  and  StiUe, 
Tidy,  Guy,  Tardieu,  and  others ;  always  desiring  to  give 
due  credit  to  the  authority  quoted,  and  usually  doing  so 
at  the  time;  and  he  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to 
express  his  obligations  to  these  authorities.  He  is  sincerely 
desirous  to  encourage  an  increasing  interest  in  the  students 
of  both  medicine  and  law  for  that  most  important,  but 
too-much  neglected,  subject — Forensic  Medicine ;  and  he 
would  indulge  the  hope  that  the  present  treatise,  in  its 
unpretentious  size  and  style,  may  aid  in  so  doing. 

Philadelphia,  September,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITtON — rMPORTANCE  TO  STUDENTS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  LAW — 
ORDER  OP  PKOCEEniNG  IN  A  MEDICCl-LECAL  CASE — THE  CORO- 
NER'S INQUEST — THE  CRIMINAL  COl/RT — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE — 
MEDICAL  EXPERTS— DYING  DECLARATIONS. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  or  Lejjal  or  Forensic  Medicine, 
as  it  is  sometimes  named,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  science 
which  applies  the  knowledge  of  Medicine  to  the  require- 
ments of  Law.  To  aid  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  which  is 
the  great  purpose  of  the  Law,  every  department  of  human 
knowledge  should  be  made  to  contribute,  and  Medicine 
among  the  rest.  When  certain  cases  are  presented  for  legal 
decision,  affectin}^  the  life  or  property  of  an  individual,  and 
these  cases  require  for  their  proper  elucidation  an  appeal 
to  medical  knowledge,  they  are  termed  tuedko-iegal  cas^s, 
and  the  science  on  which  they  are  based  is  named  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
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The  slutlcuts  of  both  the  professions  of  Medicine  and 
Law  arc  equally  interested  in  a  knowledge  of  this  science, 
and  it  should  require  no  argument  to  show  the  importance 
of  tllJs  knowiedf^c  to  members  of  both  of  these  professions. 
The  former  cannot  entirely  evade  its  claims,  altliough  he 
may  seek  to  do  so,  since  the  ver)*  nature  of  his  profession, 
tog-ether  with  his  assumed  public  position  as  an  accredited 
physician,  renders  him  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  case  involving  the  intricate  questions  of 
homicidal,  suicidal,  or  accidental  death;  of  infanticide;  of 
criminal  abortion;  of  rape;  of  drowning,  and  of  numerous 
other*  similar  cases,  all  of  which,  when  they  become  the 
subjects  of  legal  investij;ation,  must  necessarily  depend  for 
their  proper  elucidation,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon    the 
physician  who  had  previously  given  his  professional  attend- 
ance in  the  case,  and  who  must  subsequently  give  his  evi- 
dence before  the  court  and  juiy.     How  important,  then, 
that  the  practitioner  of  medicine,  even  though  he  may  have 
no  special  leaning  toward  legal  medicine,  should  become 
acquainted  at  least  with  the  general  principles  and  leading 
facts  of  this  science.     A  proper  regard,  both  for  his  own 
professional  reputation  and  the  general  interests  of  tlie  com- 
munity,should  constrain  him  not  to  neglect  so  important  and 
practical  a  branch  of  knowledge.     And  as  regards  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Law,  it  is  difficult  to  uiidci-stand  how  a  crimi- 
nal cause  of  any  kind  can  be  satisfactorily  conducted  without 
some  knowledge  of  medical  jurisprudence,  inasmuch   as 
criminal  law  is  indissolubly  connected  with  legal  medicine. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  present 
generation  of  lawyers  in  this  country  graduate  in  their 
profession  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
entirely  ignored   in  some   of  our   law   schools,  while    in 
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Others,  atthough  professedly  taught,  it  is  not  made  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  student,  and  therefore  is  virtually  dis- 
regarded. The  consequence  of  such  nejjlect  must  be  either, 
that  criminal  law  is  entirely  ignored  by  many  distinguished 
practitioners,  causing  such  cases  to  fiill  into  the  hands  of 
inferior  persons,  who  are  not  always  the  best  qualified  to 
conduct  them;  or  else,  wlien  a  really  important  criminal 
case  is  undertaken,  the  counsel  is  compelled  to  post  himself 
for  the  occasion,  and  is  subjected  to  no  Httlc  annoyance 
and  loss  of  time  in  preparing  for  the  impending  trial.  In 
truth,  in  such  cases  he  is  necessarily  obliged  to  depend 
almost  exclusively  upon  his  medical  witnesses,  both  as  to 
the  general  mode  of  developing  his  case,  and  especially 
as  to  the  manner  of  questioning  the  expert  witnesses  on 
cither  side. 

The  superficial  observer  will  be  surprised  at  the  Intimate 
relationship  subsisting  between  the  two  great  sciences  of 
medicine  and  law.  As  has  just  been  shown,  numerous 
cases  brought  before  a  court  and  jury  can  only  be  settled 
by  an  appeal  to  methcal  knowledge ;  sometimes  it  is  to  one 
department  of  medicine,  and  sometimes  to  another ;  and  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  several  branches  of  medical 
science  may  he  simultaneously  called  into  requisition,  in 
order  to  aid  the  law  in  arriving  at  a  proper  decision.  For 
example — Is  the  case  one  of  suspected  homicide,  where  a 
dead  body  has  been  discovered  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances ?  Who  but  the  expert  skilled  in  anatomy  and 
pathology,  by  a  carefully  conducted  autopsy,  can  shed  the 
requisite  light  upon  it?  Is  it  a  ca'*e  of  alleged  rape,  or 
criminal  abortion,  or  infanticide?  Who  so  well  qualified 
lo  conduct  the  investigation  as  the  expert  well  trained  in 
obstetric  knowledge  ?  Or  is  it  a  case  involving  the  dark 
suspicion  of  criminal  poisoning?    Who  shall  impart  the 
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nccessar)'  information  upon  which  may  hang  suspended 
the  h'fe  or  death  of  the  accused,  save  he  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  toxicology  ?  Thus  it  may- 
happen  that,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  well  instructed 
practitioner  of  medicine,  when  called  upon  to  act  the  |jart  of 
the  legal  physician,  may  be  obliged  to  bring  into  requisi- 
tion all  the  various  departments  of  his  science. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  as  a  medu-ai  witness,  that  medico-legal 
knowledge  is  of  the  most  important  service  to  the  physi- 
cian. After  he  lias  accomplished  the  investigation  of  some 
criminal  case  before  him,  by  a  carefully  conducted  autopsy, 
or  by  a  critical  toxicological  examination,  with  perhaps  the 
aid  of  microscopy,  and  by  other  methods  of  scientific 
research,  there  yet  remains  the  all-essential  duty  of  giving 
the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the  court  and  jury,  in  the 
form  of  evidence;  and  to  be  prepared  to  do  this  in  the 
proper  manner,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  acquirements 
of  the  medical  jurist.  This  will  be  more  manifest  as  we 
detail  tlie  mode  of  proceeding  in  a  criminal  case. 


The  Coroner's  Inquest. — The  first  public  dutj' imposed 
upon  the  legal  physician  is  to  testify  before  the  Coroner's 
Inquest.  In  all  civilized  countries  a  .special  officer,  named 
the  coroner,  is  appointed  to  investigate  the  unknown  or 
unexplained  causes  of  sudden  death,  whenever  this  occurs 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  For  example,  a  dead 
body  is  discovered  on  Ihe  highway,  or  in  sonic  .sequestered 
spot,  with  or  without  marks  of  external  violence,  or  it  may 
have  been  dragged  out  of  the  river;  the  body  of  a  new- 
born child  has  been  found  in  a  well  or  cesspool,  or  discov- 
ered floating  in  the  water;  a  stranger  is  discovered,  in  the 
morning,  dead  in  bed,  at  some  hotel,  far  distant  from  his 
home;  or   a  person  in    apparent  sound  health  suddenly 
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drops  dead  in  the  street,  or  in  some  room.  In  all  Uiese 
and  analogous  cases,  the  law  very  wisely  provides  that  a 
careful  investigation  shall  be  instituted,  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  death  was  due  to  natural  causes,  or  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  violence.  If  the  latter,  then  the  nature 
of  this  violence,  e.  ^.,  whether  from  a  wound  (gunshot  or 
otherwise),  a  bludgeon,  an  axe,  hammer,  or  other  blunt 
weapon  ;  or  whether  occasioned  by  a  fall.  In  the  absence 
of  all  external  marks  of  violence, — ^then,  might  the  death 
not  have  been  produced  by  poison  ?  In  each  one  of  these 
cases,  the  further  question  must  be  solved — was  the  death 
homicidal,  suicidal,  or  accidental? 

The  coroner's  jury  usually  consists  of  six  men  (the  num- 
ber is  not  definitely  fixed  in  tliis  country),  who  are  mostly 
selected  from  the  neighborhood  where  the  inquest  is  held. 
Thcirduty  consists  in  (i)  viewing  the  body  and  establish- 
ing its  identity,  and  (2)  in  holding  the  inquest,  which  is  a 
sort  of  a  pettj*^  court,  wherein  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  deatli,  and  (in  a  case  of  homicide)  to  ascertain,  if 
possible  the  guilty  culprit.  For  this  purpose,  witnesses 
duly  subpfpnaed  and  sworn  are  examined,  and  the  medical 
man  who  has  performed  the  post-mortem  examination 
(whether  he  be  the  coroner's  recognized  physician,  or  some 
other  who  has  been  specially  appointed  for  this  purpose) 
now  makes  his  detailed  report,  and  gives  his  opinion  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  death.  The  jury  having  heard  the  evi- 
dence, and  consulted  together,  bring  in  their  verdict,  which 
is  usually  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  medical 
officer.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  cities,  where  the 
coroner  has  one  or  more  specially  appointed  physicians,  it 
is  not  considered  necessary  that  the  jury  should  personally 
7/;>wthe  body  before  holding  the  inquest ;  it  being  regarded 
as  sufficient  that  the  body  has  been  properly  identified  by 
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the  examining  physician,  and  the  autopsy  carefully  madCj 
and  the  result  duly  reported. 

It  will  be  obscn'cd  that  the  special  duty  of  the  coroner's' 
inqticst  is  to  discover  the  real  came  of  dealh ;  usually  it 
does  nut  fall  within  ht>j  province  to  discover  the  individual 
who  caused  it.  Nevertheless,  it  does  sometimes  happen 
that  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  suspicion  may  so 
strongly  point  to  some  particular  person,  as  to  warrant  the 
coroner  to  commit  him  (or  her)  to  prison,  to  await  further 
investigation.  The  usual  verdict  in  cases  of  violent  death 
(shown  to  have  been  neither  .suicidal  nor  accidental)  H,  that 
of  murder  or  manslaughter,  against  some  person,  known 
or  unknown. 

As  the  post-mortem  examination  Is  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  coroner's  inquiry  in  a  case  of  this  character,  and,  in 
fact,  constitutes  its  most  important  factor,  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  should  be  performed  in  the  mo.st  careful  and 
thorough  manner;  and  no  one  is  fit  to  undertake  it  but 
a  skilled  anatomist  and  pathologist.  The  medical  man 
should  never  permit  himself  to  be  hurried  in  this  work  ; 
he  ."ihould  allow  liimself  ample  time,  and  always  perform 
the  autopsy  by  daylight,  if  possible,  inasmuch  as  he  might 
fail  to  distinguish  certain  alterations  of  color  by  artificial 
light.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  most  serious 
issues  may  be  at  stake — even  those  of  life  and  (kath — it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  conducting  the  autopsy.  There  may  be  cases, 
involving  strong  suspicion  of  murder,  where  it  might  be 
deemed  advisable  that  the  post-mortem  examination  should 
be  |)erformed  by  two  independent  experts,  in  ortier  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  <'-t-/»<t«ir  influence.  One  of  these  medical 
examiners  should  represent  the  State^  and  the  other  the 
accused. 
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In  giving  his  evidence  before  the  coroner's  jury  the  medi- 
cal man  should  not  undervalue  the  situation.  Although 
the  Inquest  be  held  in  some  remote  hovel  or  barn,  and  the 
jury  be  composed  of  rude,  illiterate  persons,  he  should  not 
fail  to  rememher  that  his  testimony  is  all  taken  down  by 
the  proj>er  officer,  and  that  it  will  surely  confront  him  at 
the  approaching  trial.  This  fact  should  alone  be  sufficient 
to  impress  upon  him  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  and 
remind  him  of  the  importance  of  drawing  up  his  report  with 
due  care  and  accuracy. 

The  Criminal  Court. — After  the  coroner's  inquest,  the 
case  (if  a  criminal  one)  is  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  who 
Institute  a  preliminary  examination,  and  either  ignore  it 
altogether,  or  else  find  a  true  bill.  In  tke  latter  event,  tiie 
case  next  comes  before  the  judge  and  petty  jury,  for  trial. 
To  this  trial  the  medical  witness  is  summoned  to  appear 
by  a  subpoena,  which  he  cannot  evade,  but  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  obey.  Before  tliis  cour^and  jury,  he  will  undergo 
a  most  strict  and  impartial  examination  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  reasons  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded.  He  will  he  questioned  most  closely, 
in  Uie  cross-examination,  as  to  his  professional  knowledge 
and  acquirements,  the  extent  of  his  opportunities  for 
making  such  investigations  as  the  one  now  pending,  tiic 
accuracy  of  his  post-mortem,  or  toxJcoIogical  examination, 
the  modes  of  distinguishing  between  wounds  made  before 
and  ailcr  death,  the  method  of  discriminating  bct^vee^ 
the  effects  of  poi.sons  and  of  disease,  the  danger  of  con- 
founding these  latter  together,  the  liabilit)'  to  mistake  in 
chemical  results,  and  a  hundred  other  matters  which  will 
annoy  and  confuse  the  medical  witness  to  no  small  degree, 
unless  he  be  prepared  beforehand,  by  his  thorough  medico- 
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legal  knowledge  and  training.  A  medical  witness  so 
properly  fortified,  need  have  no  fear  for  himself;  for,  as  he 
goes  upon  the  stand  honestly  to  testify  to  the  truth,  "  he 
need  only,"  in  the  laiiguagc  of  the  late  Professor  Taylor, 
"bear  in  mind  two  considerations:  first,  that  he  should 
be  thoroughly  prepared  on  all  points  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  to  give  evidence;  and  secondly,  that  his 
demeanor  shouUl  be  that  of  an  educated  gentleman,  and 
suited  to  the  serious  occasion  on  which  he  appears." 

In  the  matter  of  Medical  Evidence  there  are  several 
points  that  require  a  brief  notice  here.  After  opening  the 
case  before  the  court,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  or  some  one 
associated  with  him  in  the  prosecution,  calls  the  witnesses 
and  examines  them  "  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence ;" 
this  is  technically  called  the  examinaticn  in  cldef.  The 
"  rules  of  evidence  "  prohibit  counsel,  in  the  examination 
in  chief,  from  putting  Icaiilng  queUiotis  to  the  witness,  i.  e., 
questions  tliat  suggest  their  own  answers;  and  for  the 
reason  that  tlie  witness  may  be  supposed  to  be  willing  to 
say  anything  favorable  suggested  to  him  by  his  own 
counsel,  and  to  repress  anything  unfavorable.  The  replies 
of  the  witness,  however,  should  always  be  given  with  equal 
clearness  and  precision  to  both  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
and  for  the  prosecution. 

The  crass-examifMficm  next  follows :  this  is  conducted  by 
tlie  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  is  especially  aimed  at  con- 
tradicting and  overthrowing,  if  possible,  the  witness's  pre- 
vious testimony.  To  this  end,  the  counsel  plies  the  witness 
with  questions  which  are  strongly  "  leading,"  and  such  as 
may  most  strongly  suggest  any  facts  or  circumstances 
which  he  had  previously  withheld,  and  which  may  appear 
favorable  to  hh  client.  A  counsel  for  the  defence  is  allowed 
very  considerable  latitude  in  the  cross-examination  of  tlie 
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witness,  and  the  latter  should  always  be  well  prepared  to 
meet  the  attack  with  conscious  strength,  and  calm  and 
dignified  composure.  If,  liowcver,  the  advocate  transcends, 
as  he  is  sometimes  tempted  to  do,  the  bounds  of  propriety 
and  decorum,  and  becomes  rude  or  insulting  in  his  ques- 
tions, the  witness  has  always  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
court  for  protection.  It  is  far  preferable  to  adopt  the  latter 
course,  than  to  attempt  to  argue,  or  recriminate  with 
counsel,  since  the  latter  has  the  witness  always  at  disad- 
vantage on  the  stand. 

The  rf-exattiination  sometimes  follows  the  cross-examin- 
ation of  the  witnes.s,  when  it  becumes  necessary  to  clear 
up,  or  explain  any  matter  that  may  have  been  obscured  by 
the  cicoss-examination. 

After  the  examination  of  the  State's  witnesses,  that  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  follows.  And  here  the  same 
general  line  of  examination  is  pursued  as  in  the  former 
case.  When  the  medical  witness  for  the  defence  is  put 
upon  the  stand,  a  most  unpleasant  exhibition  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made,  of  one  expert  directly  contradicting  another 
cxfjcrt  on  the  opposite  side,  and  both  of  them  medical  men 
of  equal  standing  and  worth  in  the  profession  and  in 
the  community.  Such  professional  tilting  is  sometimes 
sneeringly  designated  as  the  "  war  of  the  experts,"  and  is 
certainly  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  it  tends  greatly  to 
prejudice  both  the  court  and  the  public  against  expert  testi- 
mony in  general ;  and  this,  of  course,  to  the  detriment  of 
justice. 


It  is  proper  to  clearly  understand  the  difierence  between 
an  ordinary  witness  and  an  expert  witness.  The  former 
testifies  only  to  facts  which  he  h^s  seen,  or  heard,  or  learned 
from  personal  observation.  The  "  expert  "  or  skilled  witness 
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[cxperbts)  docs  not  necessarily  testify  to  (acts,  but  gives  his 
opinion  on  facts  observed  by  himself,  or  tcrtified  to  by 
others.  An  expert  witness  is  supposed  to  be  specially 
skilled  in  the  matter  on  which  he  is  to  testify.  It  is  just 
here,  we  believe,  that  the  real  cause  of  difliculty  lies  in 
medico-kgal  cases  involving  expert  evidence.  The  so-called 
"experts"  are  usually  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession.  Such  persons,  because  they  are  doctors,  some- 
times, unfortimatcly,  imagine  that  they  are  therefore  quali- 
fied to  act  as  experts,  without  any  previous  medico-le^l 
knowledge  or  training.  Of  course,  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  conflict  of  opinion  where  such  an  improvised  witness 
is  opposed  to  the  (genuine  expert,  on  the  witness  staml. 
We  believe  that  if  all  the  experts  \vcre  equally  skillcrt,  and 
equally  qualified,  and  equally  honest,  there  rarely  could 
occur  any  conflict  of  opinions  between  the  opposite  sides, 
since  both  are  equally  desirous  of  discovering  and  testifying 
to  the  truth,  and  truth  is  always  undivided. 

No  one  should  presume  to  assume  the  position  of  an 
expert  witness  who  has  not  devoted  his  special  attention 
to  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  who  is,  tlicreforc, 
able  really  to  enlighten  the  court  and  jury.  Should  he 
foolishly  make  the  attempt,  under  the  idea  that  he  at  least 
knows  more  than  the  counsel,  he  will  find  that  he  is  sadly 
mistaken. 

The  expert  witness  has  his  righls  as  well  as  his  duties  and 
responsibilities.  One  of  these  rights  is  his  compensation. 
It  has  often  been  made  a  subject  of  just  complaint  that  an 
expert  witness  is  placed  upon  the  stand,  and  his  professional 
opinions,  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  pending 
case,  extorted  from  him  piecemeal,  by  the  questionings  of 
counsel,  and  yet  he  receives 'a-s  his  com|)ensation  merely  the 
pittance  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day — the  pay  of  an  ordinary 
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witness!  Some  high  legal  authorities  contend,  very  justly, 
that  the  expert  is  not  bound  to  submit  to  this  inipoaitton, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  adequate  fee  for  hi^s  services,  for 
which,  however,  he  sliould  arrange  with  the  party  calling 
him,  before  he  gives  his  evidence.  The  English  courts,  we 
believe,  have  not  yet  definitely  settled  this  matter.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  a  recent  authority  *  uses  the  following 
pointed  Utriguage  concerning  this  matter  :  "  No  witness  can 
be  compelled  to  give  his  opinion  in  the  witness  box. 
Furtlier,  no  one  is  bound  to  accept  a  subpceiia  merely  to 
state  opinions.  The  witness  that  can  speak  to  any  actual 
fact  connected  with  the  case  must  attend  the  trial,  if  required 
to  do  so,  but  the  expert,  however  wide  his  experience,  cannot 
be  forced  to  give  the  court  the  value  of  his  general  or  special 
knowledge."  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety 
and  j  usticc  of  this  position ;  but  in  this  country  the  practice 
of  the  courts  in  relation  to  the  compensation  of  medical 
experts  is  by  no  means  settled.  In  the  great  majority  of 
our  States,  the  law  allows  no  additional  compensation  to 
the  expert ;  and  it  is  nut  an  unfrequetit  practice  to  subpceiia 
htm  as  an  ordinary  witness,  and  when  in  the  witness  box 
'to  use  him  as  an  expert.  What  shall  the  expert  do  in  such 
'a  case?  How  shall  he  conduct  himself  consistently  with 
his  own  dignity  and  proper  rights  ?  Certainly,  the  court 
would  not  use  a  man's  private  property — the  work  of  his 
hand.s,  his  skilled  manual  labor,  or  the  [product  of  his  farm  or 
merchandise — ^without  adequate  compensation  ;  why,  tlien, 
should  they  exact  from  him  that  which  is  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  his  brain,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  exclu- 
sively and  definitely  a  man's  own  private  property  ?  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  few  of  our  American  courts  and  Icgis- 
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Uturcs  have  appeared  to  recognize  the  true  bearings  of  this 
subject,  so  that  with  us  the  old  practice  still  prevails,  of 
afTording  no  legal  protection  to  the  medical  expert,  in  the 
matter  of  fees.* 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  rarely  happens  in  important 
criminal  cases,  especially  in  poison  cases,  that  either  the 
prosecution  or  the  defence  would  venture  to  trust  their 
interests  to  a  reluctatst  witness ;  and  certainly  he  would  be 
a  reluctant  witness  who  had  been  dragged;  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  his  home  and  business,  by  a  subpcjuna, 
which  the  law  forces  him  to  obey,  and  who,  after  spending, 
it  may  be,  days  In  attendance  upon  the  court,  is  compelled 
to  give,  for  the  paltry  pittance  of  the  wages  of  a  day-laborer, 
that  which  has  caused  him  years  of  tabor  and  study  to 
acquire,  in  the  shape  of  an  opinion,  on  which  may  turn  the 
question  of  life  or  death  to  the  prisoner!  In  all  such  cases 
the  ordinary  practice  is  to  arrange  beforehand  with  the 
expert  for  his  proper  fee ;  and  the  witness  should  be  admon- 
ished to  look  carefully  about  his  interests  in  this  matter. 
Let  him  remember  that  the  district  attorney,  who  usually 
directs  the  affair,  has  no  authority  to  pay  his  fee;  neither 
docs  this  authority  lie  with  the  court  The  only  responsi- 
ble parties  in  the  case  arc  the  county  commissioners,  or 
some  other  equivalent  county  authorities.  With  these 
alone  ought  the  expert  to  make  his  arrangements,  and 
always /riTW/j/v  to  undertaking  the  case;  and  to  these 
alone  can  he  look,  legally,  for  his  fee. 

As  regards  the  obligation  of  a  witness  to  obey  a  subpcena 
when  he  is  to  be  questioned  only  as  to  his  opinion, -wt:  think 
that,  in  this  country,  the  mandate  of  the  court  is  obligatory  ; 


*  As  fAr  AS  con  be  ascetuiticil,  only  k,  few  of  oui  States  have  legislated  on 
Ihis  subject. 
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the  witness's  duty  is  to  obey  it,  and  then,  if  not  previously, 
endeavor  to  arrange  about  his  compensation,  before  giving 
his  evidence. 

\Vc  venture  a  word  of  caution  to  the  medical  witness. 
Before  undertaking  any  case,  or  consenting  to  act  as  an 
"  expert "  therein,  be  sure  to  institute  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  all  the  bearings  of  the  case — its  pros  and  cons. 
If  retained  by  the  defence,  the  expert  has  the  right  to 
examine  the  report  of  the  State's  expert;  and  this  is  of 
special  importance  in  a  poison  case.  A  critical  examination 
of  this  report  will  enable  him  to  determine  whether  he  can 
conscientiously,  and  on  scientific  grounds,  undertake  to 
contradict  and  oppose  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
report.  It  is  a  most  serious  and  responsible  position  for 
him  to  assume,  and  he  ought  to  assume  it  only  after  a 
deliberate  study  of  the  case,  and  a  strict  consciousness  of 
his  ability  to  grasp  it.  If  he  finds  nothing  in  the  report 
that  he  cannot  thoroughly  endorse,  whether  the  results  of 
chemical  or  other  experiments,  or  whether  the  deductions 
from  these  experiments  in  the  shape  of  opinions,  our  advice 
would  be  for  him  frankly  to  decline  the  case  altogether. 
He  should  never  go  upon  the  witness  stand  an  a  mere  par- 
tisan, nor  offer  his  professional  shrewdness  and  tact,  for 
pay.  to  the  highest  bidder.  If,  however,  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  report  has  satisfied  him  that  the  State  has  not  made 
out  its  case  (so  far  as  the  scientific  evidence  goes),  but  that 
serious  blunders  have  been  committed  in  the  chemical  and 
other  experiments  performed,  whereby  most  erroneous  con- 
clusions have  been  readied,  and  which  may  vitally  affect 
the  result,  then  wc  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  expert  not 
only  need  not  hesitate  to  take  the  case,  but  that  it  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  do  so,  in  order  that  he  may  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  ends  of  justice. 
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This  whole  matter  of  expert  testimony  has  long  engaged 
the  iLltention  of  some  of  the  ablest  minds  in  both  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine,  but  with  no  very  definite 
results.  No  doubt,  our  present  system  of  volunteer  medi- 
cal experts  is  open  to  scrions  objections,  which,  under  our 
present  laws,  cannot  be  remedied.  The  only  true  and 
proper  system,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  for  each  Stale  to  ap- 
point one  or  mere  experts,  who  shall  be  State  officers, 
physicians  of  thorough  education  and  experience,  and  train- 
in|^  in  this  particular  line,  who  shall  devote  their  time  and 
attention  exclusively  to  this  duty,  and  for  which  they  shall 
receive  an  adequate  compensation.  Such  an  ofRcc,  prop- 
erly filled,  and  kept  aloof  from  all  political  considerations, 
would,  we  believe,  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  State.  It  would, 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  completely,  abolish  the  unseemly 
contention  of  the  experts  in  the  court  room,  inasmuch  as 
the  State  expert  (whose  professional  ability  and  moral 
standing  should  be  absolutely  unquestioned)  would  be 
present  at  every  important  trial,  and  give  to  the  court  and 
jury  the  results  of  his  previous  investigations  in  the  case; 
and,  moreover,  since  he  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  entirely  im- 
partial, without  bias  to  either  the  prosecution  or  defence,  his 
opinion  would  be  generally  received  Jis  final  by  both  sides, 
and  thus  both  contention  and  expense  would  be  avoided. 

The  above  system  of  medical  expert  testimony  resem- 
bles, in  many  respects,  that  of  Germany,  which  we  regard 
as  superior  to  that  of  other  countries. 

There  arc  a  few  practical  rules  relating  to  the  giving  of 
.evidence,  which  it  is  well  the  medical  expert  should 
observe.  The ^rsi  of  these  is,  that  he  should  prepare  him- 
self thoroughly  upon  all  the  points  bearing  on  the  case  in 
which  he  is  called  to  give  evidence.  This  he  should  do  in 
order  to  further  the  ends  of  justice,  and  also  to  avoid  per- 
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sonal  censure.  He  should  be  accurate  as  to  weights, 
measures,  distances,  sixer,  rclationsliip  o(  objects,  etc. 

Secondly.  He  should  maintain  a  quiet,  dignified  and 
composed  demeanor  on  the  stand,  not  exhibiting  any  irri- 
tability of  temper,  however  much  he  may  fcel  provoked  by 
Uie  rudeness  of  tlic  opposing  counsel.  He  should  beware 
of  any  display  of  arrogance,  or  assumption  of  manner,  or 
of  stubbornness,  or  testiness  of  behavior,  which  are  sure  to 
make  him  appear  to  disadvantage  in  the  court  room. 

Thtrdlv.  The  witness  should  give  his  answers  in  a  clear 
and  audible  tone,  addressing  himself  rather  to  the  jury 
than  to  counsel,  since  the  former  arc  s[>ecially  interested 
in  his  replies ;  and  these  replies,  together  with  his  explana- 
tions, should  always  be  given  in  the  simplest  possible 
language;  and  they  should  be  free  from  all  ambiguity, 
otherwise  they  will  require  explanation,  which  is  apt 
rather  to  weaken  the  testimony.  It  will  be  better,  also,  for 
him  to  avoid  ail  voluntary  remarks,  and  conline  himself 
closely  to  answt;rit»g  the  questions  put  to  liim. 

Fourthly.  He  should  never  be  afraid  frankly  to  confess 
his  ignorance,  if  he  does  not  know.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  for  a  witness  to  attempt  to  guess,  for  fear 
of  being  thought  ignorant. 

FifOily.  He  should  particularly  avoid  the  aise  of  all 
technical  expressions  and  learned  formula;,  in  giving  bis 
description  of  the  results  of  an  autopsy,  or  of  a  toxicolog- 
ical  examination,  etc.  For  example,  instead  of  saying  that 
"  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  were  reflected  back,  so  as 
to  expo.sc  the  calvarium,"  he  should  simply  announce  that 
"  Uie  scalp  wa-s  thrown  back,  and  the  skull  exposed;"  and 
instead  of  telling  the  jury,  in  grandiloquent  phraseology, 
that,  in  a  case  of  assault  and  battery,  he  had  found  that  the 
prosecutor  "  had  received  a  severe  contusion  over  the  lower 


portion  of  the  fronta.!  bone,  producing  extensive  ccchyrao- 
sis  around  the  eye,  together  with  considerable  infiltration 
of  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue,"  he  should  clear  up  the 
matter  at  once,  by  telling  them,  in  plain  English,  that  the 
man  haJ  gotten  "  a  biack  eye  "  (Taylor).  All  such  pom- 
posity and  pedantry  will,  of  course,  be  avoided  by  every 
Sensible  and  woll-bred  witness,  since  it  is  certain  to  expose 
him  to  well-merited  ridicule  and  contempt. 


Dying  Declarations. — By  this  term  is  understood  such 
declarations  as  are  made  by  a  dying  person,  who,  at  the 
time,  believed  he  was  in  actual  danger  of  death,  and 
that  his  recovery  was  impossible.  Such  declarations  arc 
received  in  evidence  without  being  sworn  to.  The  law 
presumes  that  all  such  declarations,  made  at  so  solemn  a 
crisis  as  at  a  djdng  moment,  must  be  sincere.  They  may 
not,  however,  necessarily  be  true,  although  sincere,  i.  e., 
believed  in,  at  the  time,  by  the  deceased.  Dr.  Taylor 
quotes  an  instance  of  a  dying  woman  in  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital, who  accused  a  man  of  assaulting  her.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  executed,  A  year  after  the  execution,  the  real 
murderers  were  discovered,  and  his  innocence  established. 
These  declarations,  moreover,  must  relate  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  death,  and  to  nothing  else. 

A  magistrate,  if  he  can  be  had,  is  tlie  proper  person  to 
take  down  the  dying  man's  declarations,  the  physician  in 
attendance  merely  giving  his  opinion  as  to  the  hopelessness 
of  the  case,  and  the  soundness  of  the  man's  mind.  In  the 
absence  of  the  magistrate,  the  medical  man  is  the  best 
person  to  receive  the  dying  declaration,  or  confession  ;  and 
he  should  content  himself  by  simply  writing  down  the  exact 
words  of  the  dying  person,  witliout  any  interpretation  of 
them  by  himself  He  should  then,  if  possible,  make  him 
the  declaration,  after  first  reading  it  over  to  him. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PHENOMENA  AND  SIGNS  OF  DEATH. 

SECTION  I, 

MOLRCULAU  AND  SOMATIC  DEATH— THE  tMMEDIATE  CAUSE  OF 
nF.ATH,  IN  ALL  CASES,  TO  HE  FOUND  IN  EITHER  THE  HRART, 
LUNGS.  OR  BRAIN — CilARACTERISTIC  POST-MORTEM  EVIDRHCES  OF 
THESE  VARIETIES  OF  DEATH — THE  "  SIGNS  OP  DEATH" — CESSA- 
TION OF  TBS  CIKCUI-ATION  AXD  RESPIRATION— CHANGES  IN  THE 
EVES — PALLOR  OF  TUB  BODY. 

Among  the  cases  claiming  the  attention  of  the  legal 
physician,  perhaps  the  moat  frequent  are  those  of  violent 
death.  Of  course,  then,  it  behooves  him  to  be  thor- 
ouQ\i\y  instructed  in  all  the  particulars  pertaining  to  tins 
subject 

Death  may  be  considered  under  the  twofold  aspect  of 
molecular  and  somatic  death.  By  the  former  tcmi  is  to  be 
understood  the  incessant  disintegration  of  tissue  which  is 
going  on  in  the  body  during  the  active  processes  of  life; 
the  waste  of  material  thus  produced  being  compensated  by 
the  never-ending  work  of  reparation.  In  youth,  the  supply 
is  in  excess  oi  the  waste,  and  growth  is  the  result.  In 
advanced  age,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Somatk  death  is 
the  cessation  of  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  body,  or  the 
death  of  the  whole  body.  The  latter  is  the  popular  idea  of 
death  ;  and  the  time  when  it  takes  place  is  generally  recog- 
nizable. The  precise  period  when  universal  molecular  death 
occurs  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  No  doubt,  mole- 
cular life  may  continue  some  time  after  somatic  death,  as 
.-idenced    by   post-murteni    caloricity    and    tnuscuk 
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irrritabiUty  [fuf.  post.),  and  by  certain  acts  of  nutrition  and 
secretion,  such  as  the  ^jrowlh  of  the  hair  and  nails. 

Although  the  outlets  of  human  Ufc  are  so  numerous  and 
%'arit;d,  and  tlic  phunoiiicna  attending  tlic  dissolution  of  the 
body  are  equally  diversified,  the  untHidiati  or  actual  cause 
of  death,  in  every  instance,  must  be  referred  to  an  arrest  of 
the  function  of  one  ur  other  of  the  tlirce  great  centres 
of  life^ — -the  heart,  the  lungs,  nnd  the  brain.  And  so  inti- 
mately arc  the  functions  of  these  tlircc  "  centres  "  connected 
togetlicr,  that  when  one  ceases  to  act.  the  actions  of  the 
otiier  two  are  speedily  brought  to  a  stoppajje.  Each  one 
of  these  three  varieties  has  its  own  special  phenomena  or 
signs;  and  each  exhibits  its  ou-n  peculiar  or  characteristic 
Ijost-mortem  appearances.  We  adopt  Bichat's  chissifi- 
cation  of  (i)  death  bcginninjj  at  the  brain,  (2)  death  begin- 
ning at  the  heart,  and  (3)  deatii  beginning  at  the  lungs. 


I.  Death  beginning  at  the  Brain— Coma. — Symp- 
toms.— Stupor,  more  or  less  profound ;  insensibility  to  ex- 
ternal impressions ;  loss  of  consciousness ;  breathing  slow, 
stertorous,  and  irregular;  respiration  gradually  failing  and 
ceases,  as  the  medulla  oblongata  begins  to  be  affected.  The 
chest  ceases  to  expand ;  the  blood  is  no  longer  aerated ;  the 
pulmonary  circulation  is  arrested;  the  lungs  cease  to  act, 
and  finally  tlie  heart's  pulsations  are  brought  to  a  stop. 

PosMnortem  AppenraTtccs. — i.  Effusion  of  blood,  or  serum 
in  the  brain  or  cavities,  caused  by  (tr)  apoplexy,  (i)  rupture 
of  vessels,  from  injury  or  fracture  of  the  skull.  2.  Pressure, 
caused  by  (a)  embolism;  {b)  abscess,  tumor,  or  other 
organic  disturbance;  (c)  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  resulting  from  disease,  narcotic,  or  certain  mineral 
poisons,  as  barium  and  arsenic.  3.  Concussion,  from  a 
blow  or  fall. 
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11.   Death   beginning  at  the   Heart— Syncope. — The 

hcait  may  cease  to  act,  from  two  distinct  ca.iiscs  :  (i)  from  a 
dc5ciency  in  the  quantity  of  bluod,  its  normal  stimulant 
{(uuemia),  and  (2)  from  a  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
or  from  a  loss  of  heart-power  {astkenia). 

AMamin  is  produced  by  sud<]eii  loss  of  blood,  {d)  disease, 
as  in  rupture  of  an  aneurism  ;  {$)  uterine  and  other  hemor- 
rhage ;  (tf)  sudden  discharg;es,  etc. ;  {d)  violence,  as  from 
wounds  of  heart  and  large  vessels,  causing  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — A  mortal  paleness  of  face ;  lividity  of  lips ; 
vertigo;  cokl  sweat;  dimness  of  vision;  ringing  in  the  ears; 
slow,  weak  and  fluttering  pnlsc  ;  gradual  insi-nsibility.  There 
may  also  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  hallucinations,  delirium, 
jactitations,  irregular  breathing,  sighing,  and  convulsions 
before  death.  The  nen'ous  symptoms  arc  due  to  want  of 
brain  power,  in  consequence  of  a  deficient  supply  of  blood. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Heart  contracted  and  empty 
(if  early  inspected).  If  life  has  been  protracted  for  several 
hours,  a  heart  clo^  may  be  found. 

Asthenia. — Here,  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action  is  either  a  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  or  some 
disorder  of  the  organ  producing  a  loss  of  heart  power:  (i) 
by  disease,  a.s  (a)  various  cardiac  disorders,  such  as  fatty 
degeneration,  etc. ;  {d)  all  exhausting  diseases,  as  phthisis, 
cholera,  cancer,  etc. ;  (2}  star\'ation ;  (3)  certain  injuries,  as 
blows  on  epigastrium ;  (4}  certain  poisons,  as  digitalis, 
prussic  acid,  and  upas.  Cases  of  heart  failure  are  popularly 
termed  paralysis  0/  the  hrarl. 

Symptoms. — Coldness  of  hands  and  feet;  Hvidity  of  lips, 
fingers,  toes,  nose  and  ears;  extreme  muscular  weakness; 
feeble  pulse ;  senses  and  intellect  imt  ulTected,  but  preserved 
til  the  liLst.  This  latter  is  well  seen  in  the  collapse  of 
Asiatic  cholera. 
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Post-mortem  ApfH-arantes.'—Thc  heart  not  contracted ;  its 
cavities  contain  more  or  less  blood,  or  else  are  dilated 
and  flabby. 


III.  Death  beginning  in  the  Lungs  —  Apnoea  — 
(Asphyxia). — Respiration  may  be  arrested  (i)  by  any 
mechanical  imiwdiment  to  the  ingress  of  air  (oxygen)  into 
the  lungs,  as  {a)  pressure  on  the  thorax ;  {b)  tetanic  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  as  in  tetanus  and  strychnine 
poison  ;  {c)  paralysis  of  tlie  pncumogastric,  or  phrenic 
nerves  ;  {d)  exhaustion  of  muscular  power  from  debilit>',  or 
cold ;  [e]  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages ;  (/)  compression 
of  the  throat,  as  in  hanging  and  strangling;  (^)  suffocation  ; 
(//)  drowning.  2.  By  disease,  as  pneumonia,  phthisis,  etc., 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  phar>*rigeal 
abscess,  and  embnlism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  (Strictly 
speaking,  most  uf  these  diseases  cause  death,  tlirough 
mechanical  interference  with  breathing.) 

Symptonis. — Great  dyspnoea^  Hvidity  of  the  face,  loss  of 
consciousness,  vertigo,  and  convulsions. 

Post-mortem  Appairanccs. — The  right  side  of  the  heart 
and  the  whole  venous  system  are  usually  filled  with  dark 
blood ;  the  left  side,  together  with  the  arteries,  is  generally 
empty.  Cases  arc,  however,  reported  where  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  found  empty.  The  lungs  tliem- 
selves  are  nearly  always  gorged  with  dark  blood ;  but 
there  arc  some  exceptions  to  this,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

By  keeping  in  mind  the  foregoing  varieties  of  somatic 
death,  together  with  the  characteristic  post-mortem  appear- 
ances attendant  on  each,  the  examiner  will  be  considerably 
aided  in  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion,  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  dcatli,  in  any  particular  case. 
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In  every  inquest  over  a  dead  hody/ottr  important  ques- 
tions will  present  themselves  for  solutiDn;  i.  The  reality 
of  the  death.  2.  The  cause  of  the  death.  3.  The  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  death.  4.  In  the  case  of  the  body  of 
a  ncw-bom  infant — Was  it  born  alive? 

1.  The  first  of  these  questions  comprises  /Af  phtnomtna 
and  signs  of  death.  How  can  we  distinguish  a  case  of  real 
from  one  of  apparent  death  ?  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  of  course,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty;  but  ex- 
ceptional cases  do,  at  times,  present  themselves  in  persons 
recently  dead,  where  the  corpse  still  retains  so  much  the 
appearance  of  life  as  to  occasion  some  doubts  about  the 
reality  of  dissolution.  The  natural  horror  of  being  buried 
a/jiratso  suggests  the  most  scrupulous  caution  in  the  mat- 
ter, although  we  rarely,  if  ever,  hear  of  cases  of  premature 
burial  in  civilized  countries;  yet  instances  are  not  wanting 
to  show  that  such  may  have  actually  occurred  in  places 
where  a  fatal  pestilence  has  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  produce  a  panic  and  demoralize  the  community.  Dr. 
T idy  {Leg-af  Mrd.,  p.  30)  informs  us  that  Professor  Nussbaum, 
of  Munich,  states  "  that  he  believes  many  to  have  been 
buried  during  the  war  (Franco-German)  that  were  not  really 
dead,  but  merely  .suffering  from  an  extreme  lethargy  arising 
from  loss  of  blood,  exhaustion,  hunger,  cold  and  fear " 
{/our.  de  Mid,  de  Bntxelles,  February,  1871). 
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The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  Signs  of  Death, 
We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  no  single  sign  should 
be  relied  upon  exclusively,  but  that  several  "signs  "  should 
always  be  present  in  determining  the  question. 
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I.  The  Complete  and  Continuous  Cessation  of  the 
Functions  of  Circulation  and  Respiration.— lit  some 
cases  of  apparent  death  these  two  functions  seem  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time, as  in  syncope,  trance,  catalepsy, etc.;  but 
the  suspension  is  not  absolute,  but  only  apparent  The 
absence  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  no  criterion  of  tlie 
suspension  of  the  circulation,  as  this  may  be  going  on  so 
feebly  aft  only  to  be  detected  by  a  very  close  «tethascopic 
examination  of  llie  liL-art,  which  should  never  be  omitted  in 
cases  of  doubt.  The  condition  of  both  the  circulation  and 
respiration,  in  such  cases  of  apparent  death,. simply  resembles 
that  of  certain  animals  in  the  state  of  hibernation.  Thus, 
M  Bouchut  informs  us  that  in  the  marmot,  while  the  heart- 
beats during  itB  state  of  activitj'  amount  to  80  or  90  a 
minute,  they  are  reduced  down  to  8  or  9  very  feeble  pulsa- 
tions durin^r  tlie  period  of  hibernation.  Instances  are 
recorded  (like  that  of  Colonel  Townshend,  by  Dr.  Chcyne) 
of  a  voluntary  suspension  of  the  heart's  action ;  but  as  these 
ca.ses  occurred  many  years  ago,  before  the  discovery  of  aus- 
cultation, it  is,  we  think,  highly  probable  that  the  suspension 
was  not  absolute,  but  only  reduced  down  to  so  fine  a  point 
as  to  have  escaped  notice.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  all 
scientific  reasoning  that  life  can  continue  many  minutes 
without  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  therefore  we  need  have 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  reality  of  death,  if  we  can  be  posi- 
tively certain  of  the  continuous  ^rrcsi  of  this  function,  say  for 
one  hour.  The  converse  of  this  proposition,  however,  is 
not  always  true ;  that  is,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  may  con- 
tinue for  a  brief  .space  of  time  after  actual  death.  Duval 
mentions  having  seen  the  heart  of  a  criminal  beat  fifteen 
minutes  after  decapifcition,  the  left  auricle  pulsating  for  an 
hour.  This  same  phenomenon,  as  is  well  known,  is  wit- 
nessed still  more  remarkably  in  the  heart  of  the  turtle,  and 
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also  of  the  shark,  which  will  continue  to  pulsate  many- 
hours  after  removal  from  the  body. 

This  question  of  the  beating  of  the  heart  in  a  still-born 
infant  being  regarded  as  a  valid  sign  of  fi/e,  will  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter,  under  the  title  of  Live  Birth. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tion of  respiration.  The  ahsohite  and  continuous  cessation 
of  breathing — say  for  one  hour — may  be  regarded  as  a  posi- 
tive sign  of  death.  In  cases  of  apparent  death,  as  already 
remarked,  this  function  may  apparently  be  suspended;  but 
^jt  is  in  reaUtyonly  reduced  down  to  its  minimum  of  action. 
This  likewise  should  be  verified  by  careful  and  repeated 
auscultation.  The  conmion  practice  of  holding  a  feather 
near  the  nose  or  mouth  may  serve,  by  its  movements,  to 
indicate  breathing.  So  likewise  the  deposit  of  moisture  on 
a  mirror,  held  in  the  same  position,  will  indicate  the  feeblest 
respiration.  But  neither  of  these  is  an  absolutely  positive 
i^ifff,  since  they  both  fail  when  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
hibeniating  animal,  which  wc  know  is  really  alive. 

Anotlier  method  is  to  place  a  small  vessel  containing 
mercury  on  the  thorax  of  the  body  lying  on  its  back ;  the 
slightest  respiratory  action  will  be  indicated  by  the  move- 
ments of  a  rejected  image,  made  to  fall  on  the  surface  of 
the  bright  metal. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  cases  of  trance,  catalepsy, 
and  other  instances  of  suspended  animation,  the  body  never 
exhibits  either  the  pallor  or  coldness  of  real  death.  More- 
over, if  a  ligature  be  applied  around  the  finger  of  a  corpse, 
no  change  of  color  will  be  observed ;  but  if  the  experiment 
be  made  on  a  living  body,  the  tip  of  the  finger  will  become 
of  a  deep  red  or  purple  color,  in  consequence  of  the  arrest 
of  the  capillary  circulation  at  that  spot. 
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II.  The  Condition  of  the  Eyes.— The  changes  produced 
in  the  eyes  by  death  consist  (i)  In  the  entire  loss  of  sensi- 
bility to  lij^ht:  the  pupils  neither  contract  nor  expand 
under  this  stiuiulus.  This,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
positive  sign,  since  the  same  insensibility  to  light  is  witnessed 
in  certain  cerebral  aflTLXtions  during  life  ;  it  is  also  the  result 
of  the  action  of  certain  poisons.  (2)  The  action  of  atropine 
and  other  mydriatics  to  expand  the  pupil,  and  of  calabar 
bean  to  contract  it  during  life,  is  lost  within  a  few  hours 
after  death.  These  agents  do,  however,  produce  a  visible 
effect  if  applied  very  soon  after  the  cessation  of  life,  and 
before  the  body  has  become  cold,  and  all  muscular  irrita- 
bility has  ceased.  (3)  The  cornea  \ostis  its  transparency, 
and  the  eyeball  its  elasticity,  very  speedily  after  dissolution. 
But  these  conditions  may  likewise  exist  before  death,  as 
the  effects  of  disease.  In  apparent  death,  the  cornea 
retains  its  translucciicy ;  the  papilla  of  the  retina  is  of  a 
rose-red  color;  and  the  fundus  of  the  eye  is  furrowed  by 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  retina.  At  the  moment  of 
death,  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  becomes  qviite  pale, 
and  the  central  arteiy  of  the  retina  disappears  (M.  Bouchut, 
La  Tribune  MediciUe,  No.  47,  1868).  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  the  eye  sometimes  retains  its  lustre  after 
death,  as  is  witnessed  after  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide. 
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III.  The  Pallor  of  the  Body. — Tliis  sign  is  very  uni- 
form, though  not  without  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  very  florid  complexions;  and  in  exceptional 
instances  where  the  cheeks  and  lips  retain  their  rosy  color 
for  some  days  after  death,  so  as  to  occasion  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  actual  fact  of  death  in  the  minds  of  rela- 
tives.    It  is  also  wanting  in  case.s  of  death  from  yellow 
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fever  and  jaundice;  moreover,  the  red,  inflammatory  zone.s 
around  ulcers,  tattoo  marks,  the  spots  of  purpura,  and 
ecchymoscs  or  bruise,^  do  not  disappear  after  death.  It 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  a  death-like  pallor  is  seen 
in  cases  of  swooning,  and  sometimes  in  the  cold  stage  of 
ague,  and  in  collapse. 
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SECTION  II. 

SIGNS  OF  IJRATK  CONTI SUED— LOSS  OK  ANIMAL  HEAT — PnST-MOtt- 
TEM  CALORICLTY — KIGOK  MOWTIS — I^ST-MOftTEM  LlVmiTV,  OR 
SUOOILLATIOH. 

IV.  Loss  of  Animal  Heat.^During  life,  the  animal 
body  possesses  the  wonderful  faculty  of  maiiitaininir  its  own 
normal  temperature  (about  g^"  F.)  indepcndenUy  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  This  is  effected  as  the  result  of 
certain  vital  processes.  When  these  cease  at  the  moment 
of  dissolution,  the  Temperature  of  the  body  immediately 
begins  to  decline,  and  it  continues  so  to  do  progressively 
until  it  attains  that  of  the  surronndlnj^'  medium,  precisely  as 
any  other  warm  body  parts  with  its  e.vccss  of  heat  to  the 
surrounding  medium,  by  radiation,  conduction  and  convec- 
tion. It  never  get3  lower  than  this  medium,  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  becomes  suddenly  increased;  then, 
for  a  while,  the  body  will  be  really  colder  tliaii  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  The  sense  of  touch  does  not 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  coldness  of  the  dead 
body,  since  the  conducting  power  of  the  tissues  varies 
materially.  The  direct  application  of  the  thermometer  to 
the  body  is  the  only  safe  criterion. 

The  riifu  when  the  cooling  of  the  body  is  completed  may 
be  stated  to  be,  on  the  average,  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
Prof  Casper  makes  it  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  But  it 
varies  very  considerably,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
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body  itself,  according  ta  the  medium  in  which  it  is  kept 
after  death,  and  also  according  to  the  manner  of  death. 
Tlius,  fat  bodies  retain  heat  longer  than  lean  ones;  the 
bodies  of  youn^'  children  and  of  old  persons  cool  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  adulLs ;  while  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  from  lightiiinj^'  tir  suflbcation  are  said  to  retain  heat 
lonjjcr  than  others. 

The  body  cools  more  rapidly  if  exposed  to  the  air 
unclothed,  than  If  covered  up  in  tiie  bed  clothes;  also  in  a 
large,  a\ry  npartnicnt,  than  in  a  small,  close  room.  It  will 
cool  mure  rapidly  in  water  than  in  the  air.  In  death  from 
chronic  wasting  diseases,  and  also  in  cholera,  the  body  cools 
very  rapidly.  According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  loss  of  blood  does 
not  hasten  the  cooUntj  process. 

The  interior  of  the  body  retains  its  heat  considerably 
longer  than  the  surface,  so  that  if  an  autopsy  be  made 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  even  when  its  exterior 
feels  perfectly  cold,  the  abdominal  viscera  may  exhibit  a 
temperature  twenty  degrees,  or  more,  higher  thaji  that  of 
the  surface, 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  coldness  of  the  body  is  a 
frequent  phenomenon  of  sickness ;  it  is  witnessed  in  hysteria 
and  ague,  also  in  cholera.  Its  value  as  3.  si^i  0/ di'ath  con- 
sists in  tlie  fact  that  it  is  progressive  and  continuous,  while 
the  coldness  of  disease  is  sudden,  and  not  permanent.  Hence, 
the  dfgrc€  of  coldness  of  tlie  body  w  ill  often  be  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  -since  death. 

Another  fact  to  be  here  noticed  Is  that  the  rate  of  cooling 
after  death,  although  progressive,  is  not  uniform ;  it  is  much 
more  rapid  during  the  earlier  hours  than  later.  Dr.  Good- 
hart's  observations  show  that  during  the  first  three  hours 
after  death  the  loss  of  heat  per  hour  amounted.  In  the 
robust,  to  3.5°,  in  the  emaciated,  to  4.7°  ;  while,  when  the 
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body  was  nearly  cold,  the  loss  per  hour  was.  in  the  emaci- 
ated, 1.12"  and  in  the  robust,  1.26**  (Tidy's  Leg.  Med., 
p.  49). 

The  singular  phenomenon  Is  sometimes  exhibited  of  a 
rise  0/  temperature  after  death,  instead  of  a  falL  This  excep- 
tional condition  occurs  occasionally  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  died  from  yellowfever,  cholera,  tetanus,  smallpox, 
and  some  other  acute  disorders.  The  precise  cause  of  this 
singular  rise  of  temperature  {post-mortem  caloricitv)  is  not 
clearly  understood.  In  some  instances^  the  increase  of  heat 
has  amounted  to  nine  degrees  F.  Dr.  Davy  records  a  post- 
mortem temperature  of  1 13°  F.  in  the  pericardium.  Wc 
must  suppose  in  these  cases,  that  after  general  or  somatic 
death  there  still  lingers  some  remnant  of  vitality  in  the 
tissues,  or  rather  that  molecular  life  has  continued  after  the 
cessation  of  somatic  life.  We  know  that  muscular  irrita- 
bility and  contractility  continue  for  many  hours  (under 
certain  conditions)  after  death,  and  tliis  undoubtedly  indi- 
cates tlie  continuance  of  their  molecular  activitj*,  up  to  a 
certain  point. 

V.  Cadaveric  Rigidity,  or  Rigor  Mortis. — By  this  is 
understood  the  stiffening  of  the  body,  so  generally  obser\'ed 
after  death.  It  usually  occurs  simultaneously  with  the 
cooling  process.  It  may  he  stated  to  be  universal  in  death 
from  any  cause,  and  to  be  present  in  the  lower  animals,  as 
well  as  in  man.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  Is  so  tran- 
sient as  to  escape  notice.  It  comes  on  at  very  variable 
periods,  from  a  few  moments  to  eigliteen  to  twenty  hours 
after  death.  This  remarkable  variation  in  its  approach  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  condition  of  the  muscular  system  at  the 
time  of  death.  Its  duration  is  equally  variable,  lasting  from 
a  few  moments  to  many  hours,  or  even  weeks.     After  the 
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rigidity  passes  off,  the  body  regains  its  original  pliancy,  and 

decomposition  immediately  commences.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  putrefaction  of  the  body  is  retarded  until  the  rigor 
mortis  has  passed  off. 

U  cornniciicas  u-sually  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  which 
often  become  rig-id  within  a  few  minutes  after  death ;  next 
in  the  nausclcs  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw ;  then  in  the  chest 
and  upper  extremities;  afterward  in  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  lower  limbs.  The  rigidity  generally  passes 
off  in  the  same  order;  thus  the  legs  frequently  remain  quite 
rigid,  after  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  has  regained  its 
suppleness. 

The  sfaf  of  the  rigor  mortis  is  imdoubtcdly  the  muscular 
system.  Tliat  it  is  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  tlie  nervous 
system  is  proven  by  tlie  fact  that  all  the  nerves  supplying 
a  muscle  may  he  diviiled,  and  yet  the  muscle  will  continue 
to  act,  contracting  under  the  galvanic  stimulus.  But  it 
ceases  immediately  on  division  of  the  muscle.  Kvcn  the 
removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  has  no  effect  in 
preventing  the  muscular  contraction.  Again,  the  muscles 
of  a  paralyzed  limb  become  equally  rigid  witli  those  in 
sound  health.  The  (ause  of  the  contraction  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscular  [>lasma  (myosin), 
an  albuminous  principle  possessing  the  property*  of  coagu- 
lation to  a  high  degree.  The  ^hnnit-nl  action  of  a  muscle 
in  rigor  mortis  is  acid  (reddens  blue  litmus),  but  it  becomes 
alkaline  after  the  rigidity  passes  off.  While  in  the  state  of 
rigor  mortis,  the  muscle  is  opaque;  before  this,  it  is  par- 
tially translucent.  Brown-Sequard  has  shown  that  acurrcnt 
of  arterial  blood  will  restore  muscular  contractility  to  a  rigid 
limb. 

The  duration  of  rigor  mortis  is  one  of  its  most  important 
features.     As  already  observed,  this  is  extremely  variable, 
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a]lliou{^li,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  set  in  until  the  body  lias 
begun  to  coo! ;  still,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  nota- 
bly in  birds,  it  often  manifests  itself  while  the  body  is  still 
warm.  From  the  observations  of  Ikown-Sequard  and 
Others,  it  appears  that  the  period  after  death  when  the  rigor 

ortis  manifcst-s  itself,  together  with  its  duration,  is  depend- 
ent chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  previous  degree  of 
muscular  exhaustion.  To  properly  understand  this,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  immediately  after  death  the 
muscles  arc  in  a  state  of  complete  relaxation,  giving  to  the 
body  perfect  pliancy.  This  condition  may  last  for  so  brief 
a  space  of  time  as  not  to  be  noticed,  though  usually  it  con- 
tinues for  three  or  four  hours,  after  which  rigidity  com- 
mences. During  this  period  of  relaxation,  the  muscles  have 
not  yet  lost  their  molecular  life,  so  that  they  will  respond  to 
galvanic  and  other  stimuli.  Hence,  although  the  contraction 
of  a  muscle  by  electricity  is  no  positive  sign  of  somatic  life, 
still  it  will  enable  us  to  conclude  either  that  the  person  is 
yet  alive,  or  more  probably,  that  death  has  very  recently 
occurred.  The  cessation  of  all  muscular  contractility  under 
galvanic  stimulus  is  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  death  of  the 
individual,  but  it  also  indicates  that  the  death  was  not  very 
recent — hardly  within  three  or  four  hours.  So  long  as  the 
muscles  retain  their  contractility,  the  rigor  mortis  is  post- 
poned. 

It  can  now  be  understood  that  whatever  produces  ex- 
haustion of  tiic  muscular  sy.stem  must  thereby  hasten  the 
approach  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  Thus,  in  death  from  ex- 
hausting diseases,  as  in  phthisis,  or  after  protracted  con- 
vulsions, or  when  the  muscular  sy-stem  becomes  exhausted 
by  ovcr-cxcrtion  and  fatigue,  as  is  seen  in  over-driven 
cattle,  or  animals  hunted"  in  the  chase,  the  rigor  mortis 
shows  Itself  early,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time;   whereas,  if 


death  occurs  suddenly,  in  a  previously  healthy  person,  the 
rigidit)-  is  postponed  for  many  hours,  but  when  once  estab- 
lished, it  continues  for  a  much  longer  period.  Thus, 
according  to  Brown -Sequard.  the  bodies  of  decapitated 
healthy  crimiaaU  were  observed  not  to  become  rigid  until 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  the  rigidity 
lasted  over  a  week,  even  in  warm  weather.  An  experiment 
of  the  above  named  physiologist  very  satisfactorily  proves 
this  statement.  Three  dogs  of  equal  size  were  poisoned 
with  I'tryclinia  in  diflcrent  doses.  One  took  two  grains, 
and  died  almost  immediately.  The  second  took  half  a  grain , 
and  died  in  ttvclvc  minutes.  The  third  took  one-fourth  of 
a  grain,  and  died,  after  protracted  convulsions,  in  twenty-one 
minutes.  In  the  first  animal,  whose  muscular  system  had 
been  least  exhausted  by  the  spasms,  rigor  mortis  did  not 
set  in  before  the  lapse  of  eight  hours,  and  the  duration  was 
nineteen  to  twenty  days.  In  the  second,  where  tlic  muscular 
exhaustion  was  greater,  the  rigidity  appeared  after  two  and 
a  half  hours,  and  lasted  five  days.  In  the  third,  in  which 
the  muscular  exhaustion  was  the  most  protracted,  the  rigor 
mortis  was  developed  as  early  ;is  thirty  minutes,  and  lasted 
less  than  a  day. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  rigor  mortis  does 
not  occur  in  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  lightning;  tliis, 
however,  is  a  mistake,  as  experience  abundantly  proves. 
Neither  is  it  interfered  with  by  the  previous  loss  of  blood 
by  hemorrhage.  It  is,  however,  dc^pendent  on  temperature, 
at  least,  so  far  as  regards  the  dftrafian.  which  is  shortened 
by  heat  and  prolonged  by  cold  Bodies  submerged  in  cold 
water  retain  their  rigidity  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

When  a  joint  or  articulation  stiffened  by  rigor  mortis  if 
this  be  complete,  is  forcibly  bent,  the  rigidity  Is  destroyed. 
If,  however,  the  rigidity  is  incomplete,  it  will  be  resumed 
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afterward.  This  may  serve  to  distinguish  real  death  from 
certain  casts  of  catalepsy,  tetanus  ami  Iiysteria,  accompanied 
by  rigidity.  In  all  these  latter  cases,  the  stiffness  will  return 
on  removal  of  the  opposing  force. 

Cadaveric  rigidity  is  not  so  strong  as  voluntary  muscular 
contraction.  As  a  rule,  the  flexors  are  more  affected  than 
the  extensors,  so  that  the  limbs  arc  generally  found  to  \k 
slightJy  bent  after  death. 

The  fact  that  the  invuluntary  muscles  are  likewise  subject 
to  rigor  mortis  should  not  be  lost  sig-ht  of,  as  it  might  lead 
to  an  error  ss  to  the  true  pathological  state  of  an  organ,  on 
making  an  autopsy.  The  heart,  for  instance,  may  be  found 
very  firmly  contracted  after  death  by  rigor  mortis;  this 
might  be  mistaken,  by  the  inexperienced,  for  a  true  contrac- 
tion of  the  organ,  the  result  of  previous  disease. 

Closely  connected  with  rij^or  mortis,  if  nut  indeed  a  modi- 
fication of  this  very  state,  is  the  condition  described  as 
coiim'eric  spasm.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  died  by  sudden  and  violent  deaths,  in  whom  there 
seems  to  bt:  present  a  powerful  will-power  just  prior  lo  the 
death,  and  producing  strong  muscular  contraction  at  the 
moment  of  dissolution.  This  .spasmodic  contraction,  more- 
over, appears  to  pass  at  once,  after  death,  into  the  usual 
rigor  mortis.  The  best  iUustration.s  of  this  peculiar  condi- 
tion are  afforded  in  those  cases  of  determined  suicides 
•who  have  taken  their  lives  by  shooting  themselves  with  a 
pistol.  Very  commonly,  in  such  cases,  the  lethal  weapon 
is  found  so  tightly  grasped  in  the  dead  man's  hand  as  to 
require  considerable  force  to  remove  it.  The  same  thing 
is  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  bodies  of  drowned  persons ; 
fragments  -of  wood,  grass  and  weeds,  or  other  objects 
which  had  been  convulsively  sciwd  In  the  water  before 
death,  being   found   tightly  grasped   In   the   hands;    and 
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where  two  persons  have  perished  together  by  drowning, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them,  after  death,  convulsively 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  To  a  similar  reason,  doubt- 
less, is  to  be  ascribed  the  singular  and  striking  posture 
which  the  bodies  of  soldiers,  on  a  field  of  battle,  killed  in 
conflict,  are  noticed  to  have  assumed  in  the  act  of  dying. 
Thus,  the  attitude  of  one  is  described  as  "resting  on 
one  knee,  with  the  arms  extended,  in  the  act  of  taking 
aim;  the  brow  compressed,  the  lips  clenched — the  very 
expression  of  firing  at  an  enemy  stamped  upon  his  face, 
and  fixed  there  by  death.  A  ball  had  struck  this  man  in 
the  neck.  Another  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  the  same 
expression,  with  his  arms  raised  in  a  similar  attitude,  the 
minnie  musket  still  grasped  in  his  hands,  undischarged" 
(Taylor). 

VI.  Cadaveric  Lividity,  or  Suggillation. — This  term 
is  applied  to  those  livid,  or  violet-colored  patches,  or  dis- 
colorations,  which  are  observed  upon  the  body  at  variable 
periods  after  death,  usually  after  several  hours.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  settling  of  the  blood]  in  the  capillaries  by 
gravitation.  Hence,  it  is  noticed  in  the  most  dependent 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  (supposing  it  to  be  lying  on  the 
back)  the  back,  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  neck,  calves 
of  the  leg,  and  under  portions  of  the  thighs.  These 
patches,  at  first  isolated,  gradually  increase  in  size,  and 
coalesce,  so  as  to  cover  a  larger  surface  of  the  body. 
Cadaveric  lividity  is  an  unquestionable  "sign"  of  death. 
It  makes  its  appearance  sometimes  much  earlier  than  at 
others ;  and  for  this  variation  no  very  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  assigned. 

The  most  important  point  connected  with  cadaveric 
lividity  is  not  to  confound  it  with  ecchymosis  or  bruising. 
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to  which  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance.  Several 
cases  are  recorded  wliere  a  body  has  been  found  covered 
with  these  death  spots,  and  the  mistake  has  been  made  of 
supposing  them  to  be  bruises,  and  consequently  attributing 
the  death  to  violence  inflicted  during  life.  The  medical 
examiner  should  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  confound 
ihcm.  Fortunately,  a  very  simple  test  will  settle  the 
question.  If  the  scalpel  be  drawn  through  a  sugglllation. 
no  blood  win  flow ;  the  most  that  will  be  observed  will  be 
a  few  bloody  points  or  specks,  arising  from  the  division  of 
small  veins  of  the  sJcin.  If,  however,  the  patch  be  ecchy- 
mosis  (where  the  effused  blood  has  been  infiltrated  into 
the  cellular  tissue),  the  incision  will  either  be  followed 
by-  a  flow  of  blood,  or  else  a  coagulum  will  be  seen. 
Moreover,  while  the  ecchymosis  is  sometimes  raisedi 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  the  cadaveric 
stain  never  is.  These  spots  are  not  affected  by  age,  sex 
or  constitution ;  and  they  follow  upon  all  kinds  of  death, 
not  excepting  that  caused  by  hemorrhage. 

Sugglllation  takes  place  in  the  internal  organs,  as  well  as 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  producing  in  the  former 
appearances  strongly  resembling  true  congestion  and  in- 
flammation, for  which  they  are,  without  doubt,  frequently 
mistaken  by  the  inexperienced ;  and  as  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  consequence,  in  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, not  to  confound  these  two  conditions,  the  examiner 
should  be  very  cautious  as  to  his  pathological  inferences. 
These  internal  suggillations  are  also  termed  hypostatic  con- 
gestions; they  appear  chiefly  in  the  lungs,  brain,  kidneys 
and  intestines.  The  fact  that  they  invariably  occur  in  the 
most  dq>endcnt  portions  of  these  oi^ans  should  be  suggest- 
ive ol  their  true  origin,  since  a  real  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation exhibits  itself  cither  throughout  the  whole  organ. 
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or  else  upon  its  upper  surface  equally  with  the  lower  one. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  under  por- 
tion, as  is  the  suggillation.  When  it  occurs  in  the  intestines, 
it  may  readily  be  distin{;uished  from  true  inllammation,  by 
simply  iiftini^  up  several  folds  of  the  bowels,  when  the 
horizontal  lincwliich  previously  had  marked  the  hypostatic 
Bcttlinji;  of  the  blood  becomes  immediately  broken  and 
disjointed,  whereas,  if  It  had  been  a  real  congestion  or 
inflammation,  the  redness  would  have  involved  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  intestines,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  broken  line  of  scparalton. 

In  the  brain,  hypostatic  congestion  might  be  mistaken,  by 
the  incxtjerienceti,  for  one  form  of  apoplexy ;  and  in  the  spinal 
cord,  it  miglit  be  confounded  with  spinal  meningitis.  In  the 
heart,  true  suggillation  is  not  believed  to  occur;  but  this  is 
replaced  by  the  formation  of  post-mortem  clots,  called  polypi 
of  the  heart. 

SECTION  in. 

SIGNS  OV    UCATH    CONTINUKD — PUTREFACTIOH — EXTERNAL  AND    IN- 
TREINAI.    SlGSti—Ann'Ul.EKE— MUMMIFICATION— HOW    IJOKG    SINCE 

THE  DEATH  > 

VII.     Putrefaction. — This  is  usually  regarded  as  the 

most  unequivocal  "  sign  "  of  death.  By  this  term  is  under- 
stood those  spontaneous  chemical  changes  undergone  by 
all  dead  animal  bodies,  resulting  in  the  elimination  of 
fetid  gases,  The  period  af^er  death  when  putrefaction  first 
manifests  itself  varies  considerably,  being  dependent  upon 
several  conditions,  some  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
body  itself,  and  others  extraneous  to  the  body. 

Among  the  conditions  inherent  to  the  body  itself  are: 
I.  Corpulence.  Fat  and  flabby  bodies  undergo  putrefaction 
more  speedily  than  thin  and  lean  ones,  doubtless  on  account 
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of  the  preponderance  of  fluids  in  the  former.  2.  Age  and 
Sex.  For  the  same  reason,  the  bodies  of  new-bom  chil- 
dren and  of  women  dying  in  child-bed  {according  to 
Casper)  decompose  more  rapidly  than  others,  especially 
the  aged.  5.  TIte  niamter  of  <Ual!i.  The  bodies  of  persons 
dying  after  an  exhausting  disease,  especially  if  the  vitality  of 
the  blood  has  been  impaired,  as  in  typhus  fever,  undergo 
rapid  putrefaction ;  also  after  death  from  certain  poisons,  and 
especially  poisonous  gases,  as  coal  gas  *  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  also  from  suffocation  from  smoke,  and,  indeed, 
from  suffocation  generally.  Putrefaction  is  also  accelerated 
in  bodies  that  have  been  much  bruised  and  mangled  by 
machinery,  or  railway  and  other  accidents;  but  we  must 
except  those  cases  where  the  body  remains  protected  from 
atmospheric  influences,  as  when  buried  beneath  ruins,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  process  is  retarded  in  death  by 
alcohol,  phosphorus,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  and  some 
narcotic  poisons.  The  antiseptic  properties  of  alcohol  and 
arsenic  are  well  understood.  The  action  of  sulphuric,  and 
doubtless  the  other  mineral  acids,  is  probably  to  neutralize 
the  ammonia  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  rather  than  actually  to 
retard  the  process  of  putrefaction.  Admitting  all  the  above 
conditions,  and  giving  them  due  allowance,  there  are  doubt- 
less other  causes,  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  which  inlluence  the 
rapidity  of  putrefaction.  Casper  adduces  the  instances  of 
four  men,  alt  of  about  the  same  age  and  general  pliysicjuc, 
and  all  suddenly  killed  in  a  riot.  They  were  all  buried  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  precisely  similar  coffins  and  graves  ;  yet, 
on  subsequent  e.>:amInation,  the  progress  of  decomposition 
in  the  several  bodies  was  found  to  vary  very  considerably. 
The  external  or  objective  conditions  influencing  putre- 
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faction  are  at'r,  motsture  and  temperature.  The  influence  of 
the  atnio-sphcrc  upon  fuiimal  decomposition  is  well  under- 
stood, and  is  familiarly  witnessed  in  the  prt^stirvation  of 
meats  and  other  articles  of  food  in  hermetically  sealed  cans, 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  It  was  formerly  llie 
belief  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  was  the  destruc- 
tive agent,  since  flesh  may  be  preserved  in  nitrof^en  (the 
other  constituent  of  the  air)  for  a  long  period.  Moreover, 
the  oxygen  must  be  in  a  free  state,  as  it  exists  in  the  atoios- 
plicre,  and  not  in  a  compound,  as  in  carbonic  acid  |^ns,  or 
nitrous  and  nitric  oxide.  These  gases  do  not  act  as  decom- 
sing  agents.  The  influence  of  atmospheric  air  is  not 
imilcd  to  the  mere  supply  of  o.xygen,  but  it  modifies  putre- 
faction according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains. 
For  this  reason,  perfectly  dry  air,  such  as  that  of  the  arid 
de^icrts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  by  it.-?  rapid  desiccating  pro- 
])crtic-s,  arrests  putrefaction;  the  body  speedily  losing  its 
fluids  by  e^'aporation,  dries,  and  .shrivels  up  into  a  sort  of 
mummy.  The  effects  of  an  entire  exclusion  of  air  in  retarding 
the  process  of  decomposition  in  a  human  body  are  wit- 
ne.'ised  in  the  burial  of  royal  personages  in  leaden  coffins 
hermetically  scaled,  and  these  afterward  enclosed  in  marble 
sarcophagi.  When  these  have  been  opened,  hundreds  of 
years  subsequently,  the  remains  have  been  found  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation.  On  the  other  baud,  bodies 
naked,  or  but  slightly  clothed,  and  buried  in  pine  coffins, 
which  soon  decay;  and  in  shallow  graves,  to  which  the  air 
has  easy  access,  will  undergo  very  speedy  decomposition. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  depth  of  the  grave  also 
materially  influence  this  process.  Thus,  a  loose,  sandy  soil 
and  a  shallow  grave  favor  it,  by  the  ready  admission  of  air, 
while  one  of  a  stiff,  clayey  nature,  and  a  deep  grave  would 
retard  it,  for  ihe  opjwsite  reason.  From  recent  observa- 
tions, it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  real  cause  of  atmos- 
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pheric  influence  upon  decomposition  is  the  presence  of  the 
microorganisms,  termed  bacteria  or  bacilli,  M^hich  float  in 
siicli  myriads  in  the  air,  and  which  find  their  peculiar  habitat 
in  duad  animal  matter. 

The  effect  of  7«w//tf'f  as  an  agent  in  animal  putrefaction 
is  to  aid  it,  by  favoring  solution.  The  different  tissues  and 
oi^n?  of  the  body  undergo  decomposition  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  fluids  they  contain.  In  this  respect 
tlie  brain  of  the  young  infant  and  the  eye  contrast  widely 
with  the  boni'-i  and  teeth.  Tlie  human  body  containj 
eight-tenths  of  its  whole  weight  in  fluids  ;  hence  its  great 
tendency  to  putrefy  after  death.  The  bodies  of  drowned 
persons  undergo  rapid  decomposition,  unless  the  water  be 
extremely  cold.  In  the  latter  case,  the  low  temperature 
acts  as  a  preservative.  Likewise,  bodies  thrown  into  dung- 
heaps  and  cesspools  speedily  putrefy,  from  a  similar  cause, 
although  the  process  may  also  be  aided  by  the  warmth  of 
these  media.  If  a  body  be  completely  deprived  of  its  fluids 
by  drying,  putrefaction  is  arrested,  as  was  remarked  under 
the  preceding  head. 

The  influence  of  temperature  as  an  agent  in  putrefaction 
is  very  manifest.  The  temperature  most  favorable  to  this 
process  is  that  between  yo"  and  ioo°  F.  It  commences, 
however,  as  low  as  so*',  but  it  is  completely  arrested  at  32*, 
below  which  the  body  becomes  frozen,  and  also  at  212'*, 
when  it  becomes  desiccated  by  complete  loss  of  its  fluids, 
through  evaporation.  As  is  well  known,  an  animal  body 
may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  if  completely 
frozen  in  snow  or  ice.  It  is  recorded  that  the  body  of  a 
Russian  nobleman  that  hafl  been  buried  in  the  frozen  soil 
of  Siberia,  on  being  exhumed  after  a  period  of  ninety-two 
years,  was  found  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cflbcts  of  a  high  temperature  as  a 
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preservative  arc  witnessed  in  the  mummies  of  ligypfc  and 
atljacent  countries.  In  this  case.  Ii()we\*er,  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  as  well  aa  the  high  temperature  assists  in 
the  preservation. 

The  cHect  of  temperature  in  the  process  of  putrefaction 
is  familiarly  shown  in  the  influence  of  the  seasons.  Thus, 
in  summer,  a  body  will  decompose  very  much  sooner  than 
in  winter — a  circumstance  that  should  not  be  forgotten  when 
giving  an  opinion  respectinj,'  the  dale  of  death  in  an  unknown 
case.  According  to  Casper,  the  relative  rapidity  of  decom- 
position in  bodies  exposed  to  the  air,  kept  in  cold  water,  and 
buried  in  the  earth,  is  in  the  ratio  of  one,  two  and  eight; 
that  is,  putrefaction  advances  as  rapidly  in  one  week  in  the 
open  air,  as  in  two  wucks  in  the  water,  and  in  eight  weeks 
in  the  earth  (average).  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a 
body  flouting  near  the  top  of  the  water  will  decompose 
more  rapidly  than  when  at  the  bottom  ;  and  when  taken  out 
of  the  water  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  putrefaction  will  be 
far  more  rapid  than  if  lefb  in  the  water. 

External  Signs  of  Putrcfaclion. — The  following  is  the  order 
generally  observed,  externally,  in  the  progress  of  putrefac- 
tion of  bodies  exposed  to  the  open  air.  In  one  to  three  days 
in  summer  (three  to  six  in  winter),  there  first  appears  a 
greenish  or  yellowish-green  spot  upon  the  abdomen,  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  accompanied  with  tlie  peculiar 
odor  of  putrefaction.  The  eyeball  becomes  sofl:  and  yielding 
within  the  same  period.  In  a  few  days  more,  tliis  greenish 
discoloration  has  spread  generally  over  the  whole  body, 
first  in  spots,  which  subsequently  gradually  coalesce.  Dirty 
red  streaks  now  show  themselves  throughout  the  surface, 
marking  the  course  of  the  blood  vessels.  In  ten  or  (ifleea 
days  (in  warm  weather),  the  epidermis  begins  to  loosen, 
forming  blebs  or  blisters  containing  fluid.   Gasci  now  begin 
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to  form  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  causing  these  cavities  to 
swell  out  greatly.  The  eyeballs  protrude,  from  the  same 
cause;  the  face  is  swollen;  the  features  are  su  much  bloatetl 
as  no  longer  to  be  recognizable.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
blebs  of  the  cuticle  may  have  burst  open ;  maggots  appear; 
the  formation  of  gases  increases,  so  that  the  body  is  enor- 
mously swollen.  If  it  be  now  punctured,  the  gas  which  is 
^^kemitted  will  frequently  take  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  flame 
^^^(carburctted  hydrogen).  Other  gases  are  likewise  formed, 
I  the  re.sult  of  animal  decomposition,  as  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
I  phurcltcd  hydrogen,  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
^^Lantmonta.  The  nails  now  loosen;  and  in  the  further  pro- 
^Kgress  of  putrefaction  the  cavities  burst  open  and  discharge 
I  their  contents ;  the  softened  flesh  dissolves  off  from  the 
I  bnnes,  which  now  became  e.\'posed,  and  ultimately  fal! 
I  apart  from  the  skeleton.  The  sexes  cease  to  be  distin- 
guishable, except  perhaps  by  the  discover)--  of  a  uterus, 
which  appears  to  be  the  very  last  organ  to  yield  to  putre- 
faction. 

The  above  description  is  only  a  very  general  and  average 
one,  since  the  process  of  the  external  putrefaction  of  the 
body  is  so  very  variable,  and  is  influenced  by  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, all  of  which  are  not  yet  fully  understood. 

Internal  Signs  of  Fiitrtfaction. — The  order  in  which  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body  undergo  decomposition,  being 
more  regular  as  to  time,  affords  a  rather  better  criterion  as 
to  the  time  of  death.  The  first  organ  of  the  body  that 
shows  signs  of  decomposition  after  death  is  the  lining  mem- 
bratit  of  the  windpipe  (larynx  and  trachea) ;  lliis  assumes 
a  dirty  reJ  coloration  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  greenish  spot  upon  the  abdomen.  That  this  is  not 
the  result  of  injection  of  the  blood  vesscl.s  is  proven  by  the 
microscope.     In  the  earhest  stage  of  deaths  this  membrane 
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is  always  very  pale,  except  when  the  death  has  been  caused 
by  laryngitis,  or  sufTucation.  The  examiner  should  be 
cautioned  not  to  mistake  this  mark  of  putrefaction  for  con- 
gestion. Vcr>*  soon  after  this  stage  of  redness,  it  becomes 
of  an  olive-green  color,  and  the  rings  of  the  trachea  sepa- 
rate, and  it  all  falls  to  pieces  and  disappears. 

Ttie  next  (2)  organ  to  decompose  is  ^^  brain  of  young 
infants.  The  reason  of  this  lies,  of  course,  in  the  feet 
that  lliis  organ  at  such  an  early  age  is  so  very  delicate. 
and  is  so  little  protected  by  its  bony  coverinfj  from  the 
outer  air.  When  decomposing,  it  clianges  into  a  soft, 
rosy,  pulpaceous  mass,  and  flows  away  out  of  the  smallest 
openings. 

Then  follows  (3)  the  stomach.  This  or^an  is  among  the 
earliest  to  putrefy  after  death.  The  decomposition  first 
manifests  itself  in  discolorations  of  the  fundus,  together  with 
the  formation  of  dirty  red  spots  or  streaks,  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  organ,  owing  to  hypostatic  congestion.  These 
spots  soon  ramify,  and  cover  tlie  whole  lining  membrane. 
There  is  great  risk  of  mistaking  these  spots  for  signs  of 
congestion  or  inflammation  due  to  irritant  poisoning.  The 
examiner  should  be  specially  cautioned  on  this  point,  as  it 
is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  them  apart  by  a  merely 
ocular  inspection.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  post-mortem 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  cannot  of 
itself  prove  a  case  of  poisoning.  In  the  further  progress 
of  putrefaction,  the  stomach  softens,  the  .spots  become 
greenish  and  gray,  then  black,  with  dark  red  streaks  (veins) 
running  through  them.  It  is  finally  converted  into  a  pulpa- 
ceous mass,  and  ceases  to  be  recognized. 

Next  to  the  stomach,  the  iuhsiiin-s  {4)  follow  in  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition.  They  become  discolored,  very  much 
as  in  the  case  ol^he  stomach  \  then  they  burst  open,  and 
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discharge  their  contents,  forming  a  greasy  mass,  which 
final!)'  disappears. 

Tlie  spleen  (5)  comes  next  in  the  order  of  putrefaction. 
If  not  diseased  at  the  lime  of  death,  it  may  retain  its  integ- 
rity for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  first  assumes  a  dark  red 
color,  then  a  grtenish-blue.  then  becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  so 
that  its  substance  can  be  rubbed  down  with  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel. 

Following  the  spleen,  the  omentum  and  mesentery  (6)  are 
the  organs  next  to  decay.  If  there  is  not  much  fat  con- 
nected with  them,  tliey  will  rapidly  diy  up,  and  disappear. 

The  liuiT  (7)  resists  putrefaction  for  a  considerable  time 
after  death — in  adults  for  several  weeks.  In  in&nts  it  de- 
composes earlier.  It  first  becomes  of  a  green  color,  then 
black;  then  softens,  shrivels,  and  finally  disappears.  In 
case  of  death  by  arsenic  poisoning,  the  liver  would  be 
likely  to  resist  decomposition  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  that  organ  for  arsenic, 
which  would  exercise  its  preservative  influence  over  it. 

The  brain  of  wiults  (8)  does  not  begin  to  show  signs  of 
putrefaction  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fiftli  week,  and 
sometimes  even  later.  The  process  commences  at  the  base, 
which  softens  and  becomes  bluish-green,  and  gradually 
progresses  upward,  and  then  inward.  If  the  brain  has 
been  injured,  as  by  a  depressed  bone,  or  by  a  gunshot 
wound,  it  is  aflccted  earlier. 

Next  in  order  is  the  heart  (g).  This  is  one  of  the 
toughest  of  all  the  organs.  The  softening  here  begins 
in  the  coUminx  carneae,  and  progresses  outward  toward 
the  walls  of  the  organ,  which  finally  deliquesce  into  an 
unrecognisable  mass. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  iungs  (10),  which  arc  very  soft 
organs,  and  arc  so  nearly  connected  witli  the  outward  air, 
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^ouki  resist  putrefaction  so  kM^.  These  of^ans  arc  often 
found  quite  sound  for  weeks  after  death,  provided  they 
were  healthy  and  uninjured  at  tfissolution.  The  first  evi- 
dence of  their  decomposition  is  the  fonnaiion  of  little  blad- 
ders of  air  in  the  sulci,  between  the  lobes,  on  the  under 
suHace,  looking  like  a  string  of  beads.  These  increase 
rapidly,  the  lung  structure  turning  first  green,  then  black, 
and  finally  softening  and  disappearing. 

The  kidtuyi  ( 1 1 )  follow  the  lungs.  Thc>'  become  reddish- 
brown,  and  soften ;  tjicn  they  assume  a  greenish -black  color, 
and  soften  and  disappear.  Next  in  order  (12)  fuUow  the 
urinary  biadda'  and  oiophagus.  Next  (13)  the  patureas, 
which,  though  a  soft  organ,  and  located  near  the  stomach, 
is  among  the  last  to  decompose.  Then  follow  (14)  the 
diapitragm  and  the  arteries, — the  tissue  of  the  latter  resist- 
ing putrefaction,  while  everything  else  around  them  has 
fallen  into  a  shapeless  mass. 

Last  of  all,  according  to  Casper,  is  the  uterus  (15),  which 
has  been  found  to  retain  its  identit}'  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  after  death.  This  feet  is  of  great  mcdico-lcgal 
importance,  where  tlic  question  arises  of  the  possibility  of 
pr^nancy. 

The  above  description  of  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  both 
external  and  internal,  of  the  human  body  is  taken  chiefly 
from  I'rof.  Casper's  work  on  Forensic  Medicine,  translated 
and  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society.  It  is  intended  to 
represent  the  average,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  time. 
As  already  .*ftated,  there  may  be  considerable  deviations 
from  the  order  laid  down,  depending  upon  a  variety  of 
circumstances. 

Saponification,  or  Adipocere.— It  sometimes  happens. 
in  the  course  of  the  putrefaction  of  the  body,  that  tliis  pro- 
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cess  is  interfered  with  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
gives  place  to  a  new  condition,  known  as  the  saponification 
of  the  body,  or  the  production  of  adipocere.  This  remark- 
able condition  was  fir.'^  nbscr\'cd  by  Fcnircroy,  who  discov- 
ered, during  the  removal  of  human  remains  from  one  of  the 
public  cemeteries  of  Paris,  that  a  number  of  the  bodies, 
instead  of  undergoing  ordinary  putrefaction,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  new  substance,  which  he  styled  adipocere, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  combination  of  fat  {aHeps)  and 
xvax  {ccrd). 

Tliis  adipocere  has  an  unctuous  feci,  somewhat  like 
spermaceti,  and  is  of  a  whitish,  discolored  appearance.  By 
the  analysis  of  M.  Chcvreul,  it  was  found  to  be  an  ammo- 
iiiacal  soa]; — a  coinpuund  of  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  united 
with  ammonia.  In  the  course  of  putrefaction,  the  fatty 
acids  of  tlie  body  combine  with  the  ammonia,  which  is  the 
result  of  decomposition  of  the  nitrogen izcd  tissues.  It  is 
interesting  to  inquire  what  are  the  conditions  under  which 
this  singular  process  of  saponification  replaces  the  ordinary 
decomposition  of  thc'body.  The  presence  of  water  is  essen- 
tial to  it.  It  only  occurs  in  bodies  that  have  been  buried  in 
wet,  or  very  moist  soil.  It  never  liappens  to  those  interred 
in  a  loose  or  sandy  soil.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  when 
the  grave,  after  bui'ial.  fills  with  water,  the  contained  body 
is  converted  into  adipocere.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in 
bodies  which  remain  in  the  water  for  a  certain  length  of 
time. 

■  The  composition  of  adipocere  is  not  alway.s  precisely  the 
s:in]c.  Us  base  may  consist  of  either  amnioniLi  or  lime. 
The  latter  takes  the  place  of  the  former  whenever  the  sapo- 
nifieil  substance  rematn.s  for  any  considerable  time  in  water 
ointaining  any  salt  of  lime.  ThI-s  was  determined  cxpcri- 
mcntly  by  Orfila,  who  ptaccO  an  ammonium  adipocere  in  a 
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solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  he  found  that  after  a  tioie  it 
had  been  changed  inLu  the  olco-stcaratc  of  lime.  Adipocere 
is  insoluble  in  water,  hut  partially  soluhle  in  alcohol.  It 
tiikcs  fire,  and  bum>;  at  a  temperature  of  about  212**  F., 
emitting  a  greasy  smell.  It  contains  a  coloring  matter,  and 
an  odoruus  and  a  bitter  principle.  Its  odor  resembles  some- 
what tliot  of  musty  cheese. 

From  the  fact  that  if  a  body  remain  immersed  I'n  the 
water  for  any  Icnj^h  of  time  it  is  likely  to  be  changed  into 
adipocere,  it  becomes  an  important  mcdico-lega!  question 
to  cstablisii  the  period  necessary  for  tliis  conversion.  De- 
vergie  ascertained  that  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  was 
more  or  less  cliangcd  into  adipocere  after  remaining  in  the 
water  for  five  or  si.\  weeks.  We  see  at  onct;  the  value  of 
this  knowledge  to  the  legal  physician,  since  the  bodies  of 
new-born  infants  are  frequently  thrown  into  wells,  privies 
and  cesspools  by  tlicir  unnatural  mothers.  If  such  a  body 
be  found  under  such  circumstances,  with  the  process  of 
saponification  only  just  begun,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  it 
could  not  have  been  long  in  the  watery  and  iw  x'tr.!/!.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  distinguished  authority-,  an  adult  body 
requires  an  immersion  in  water  for  one  year  before  the  con- 
version is  complete ;  and  when  it  is  buried  in  wet  earth,  a 
period  of  three  years  may  elapse  before  the  change  is  com- 
pletely eflccted. 

An  adipocerous  body  is  always  heavier  than  an  ordinary 
one,  because  the  adipocere  is  more  weighty  than  the  original 
fat. 

^^^  Mummification. — This  constitute.'^  another  process  by 

I  whicii  the  ordinary  putrefaction  of  the  body  is  interfered 

I  with.     By    mummification   we    understand    the  complete 

I  desiccation,  ur  drying  up  of  the  body,    A  mummified  body 
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is  the  result  cither  of  buvial  in  an  arid  and  sandy  soil  of 
hot  countries,  such  as  those  uf  Arabia  and  ligypt,  vr  of  the 
exposure  of  the  body  to  a  constantly  cold  and  dry  atmos- 
phere— where,  for  instance,  it  is  placed  in  a  vault  through 
which  a  constant  stream  of  dry,  cold  air  is  pouring.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  is  found  at  the  Hospice  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, in  SwitzerUiid.  In  the  charnel  house  attached  to  this 
establishment,  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  in 
the  snows  are  placed.  The  atmosphere  is  so  constantly 
cold  and  dry,  that  the  flesh  and  fat  completely  dry  up.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  from  the  mere  inspection  of  a  mummy, 
to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  death.  Some  of  the  Egj-ptian  mummies  are 
from  two  to  three  thousand  years  old,  as  is  shown  by  the 
inscriptions  upon  their  burial  cases. 

There  are  certain  agcfits  which  retard,  and  others  which 
promote,  decomposition.  The  former  comprise  the  various 
antiseptics.  Lime,  although  popularly  supposed  to  hasten 
putrefaction,  in  reality  retards  it,  as  is  shown  by  a  sim]>tc 
experiment  of  Dr.  John  Davy,  who  buried  a  piece  of  raw- 
flesh  tliat  had  been  first  covered  over  with  powdered  lime. 
It  continued  sound  much  longer  than  another  piece  that 
was  buried  without  the  lime.  No  doubt,  the  lime  here 
served  the  purpose  of  secluding  the  atmospheric  air.  The 
strong  acids  and  alkalies,  although  they  do  not  hasten 
putrefaction,  j)roniote  dissolution  tJirongh  chemical  action, 
and  in  this  way  they  aid  in  the  removal  of  a  body, 

77w  period  and  method  of  Inlertrnttt  very  materially  infi  u- 
encc  the  rapidity  of  putrefaction.  Thus,  if  decomposition 
has  already  set  in  before  burial,  tliis  action  will  progress  far 
more  rapidly  afterward,  than  in  a  body  which  was  interred 
before  putrefaction  was  begun.  Again,  the  depth  of  the 
grave  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  e.Kercise  a  very  marked 
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influence  on  the  siibsequctil  decomposition  of  the  body,  as 
jilready  pointed  out.  Finally,  the  cause  of  deatli — as  from 
a  wasting  disease,  more  especially  when  the  blood  has  been 
deteriorated,  as  in  tyjihus  fever,  etc. — will  materially  itiflu- 
cnce  the  subsequent  rapidity  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
body, 

II.  Having  disposed  of  the  first  medico-legal  question — 
Is  the  death  real  or  apparent?  we  may  consider  the  second 
important  query — How  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
death  ?  This  is  to  be  determined,  in  tlie  absence  of  direct 
evidence,  solely  by  attending  to  the  different  "  signs  "  or 
phenomena  of  death,  already  described.  The  inferences  may 
be  drawn,  first,  frum  the  signs  occurring  before  putrefaction, 
secondly,  from  these  occurring  after  it. 

( t )  luferenccs from  'thr  sterns  exkihitcd  before  Pulrefatt'wn. — 
If  the  body  13  only  slightly  cold,  and  rigidity  is  ju.^  com- 
mencing about  the  jaws,  the  eyes  glazed,  and  the  eyeballs 
sunken,  death  has  occurred,  most  probably,  from  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  four  or  five  hours.  (The  inference  can  never 
be  more  than  approximative.) 

Suppose  the  body  to  be  perfectly  cold  (externally),  and 
rigid  throughout :  it  ha.s  probably  been  dead  from  t\vclve 
or  fifteen  hours,  lo  three  or  four  days.  If  rigidity  is  com- 
plete over  the  body,  and  cadaveric  lividity  (suggillation)  is 
manifested  over  the  surface,  death  has  probably  occurred 
from  one  to  four  days. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  the  above  phenomena,  by 
the  medical  jurist,  is  shown  by  a  case  mentioned  by  Taylor, 
which  occurred  in  London  some  years  ago.  A  man  named 
Gai'diner  was  convicted  and  transported  for  killing  his  wife. 
The  woman  was  discovered,  with  her  throat  cut,  at  8  o'clocic 
in  the  morning.    She  was  very  rigid  throughout  the  upper 
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part  of  her  body,  and  the  whole  body  was  cold.  The 
prisoner  was  able  to  prove  an  alibi  between  the  hours  of  4 
and  8  A.M.,  and  hi.s  coun.sel  endeavored  to  sliow  that  the 
pQ.'rt-mortem  coldness  and  the  partial  rigidity  might  have 
developed  wif/ufi  foni'  hours,  which,  if  true,  would  have 
exculpated  the  accused.  But  lliis  point  was  very  properly 
■overruled  by  the  mass  of  medical  testimony  to  die  con- 
trary. 

(2)  Ift/craicts  after  Putrefaction. — Suppose  the  body  ex- 
l;il)ils  tile  y^rcenish  discnlnration  on  tlie  abdomen,  the  pecu- 
liar odor  of  putrefaction ;  the  rigor  morfis  has  passed  off", 
and  the  body  \^  cold  but  pliant:  death  has  occurred  from 
one  to  three  days,  in  summer,  and  from  tlircc  to  six  or  eight 
days,  in  winter. 

If  the  greenish-yellow  discoloration  extends  mare  or  less 

iverthe  whole  surface,  together  with  greenish  ■bri>wn  .stains, 

dark  red  lines  over  various  parts,  along  with  relaxation 

of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  it  must  have  been  dead  from 

eight  to  ten  days,  in  smnmer,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 

in  winter. 

If  blebs  are  found  over  the  skin,  and  some  of  them 
opened,  with  magf^ots  in  the  mu.scle-s ;  if  the  body  is  green 

I  all  over,  and  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  enormously  di.s- 
tended ;  the  nails  loose  or  falling  out ;  the  color  of  the  eyes 
not  recognizable;  the  features  very  much  swollen, — then 
the  death  must  have  occurred  from  two  to  three  weeks,  in 
summer,  or  from  four  to  five  weeks,  in  winter. 
If  the  chest  and  abdomen  have  burst  open  and  discharged 
their  contents,  and  some  of  the  bones  are  denuded  of  their 
^^  fleshy  coverings ;  the  eyes  enormously  swollen ;  the  body 
^B  has  been  dead,  probably,  from  two  to  four  months. 
^B  The  above  "  inferences,"  it  will  be  remembered,  arc  only 
^■approximative,  as  already  stated.    They  cannot  be  positive 
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under  any  circumstances ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  predicated 
on  the  supposition  that  the  body  under  examination  has 
not  been  buried,  but  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  important  that  the  legal  physician  should 
avoid  giving  a  very  positive  opinion  on  this  question,  as  it 
must,  at  best,  be  but  conjectural,  and  dependent  on  so  many 
contingencies. 
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CHAPTER    HI. 

MEDICO-LEGAL  INVESTIGATIONS— THE  POST-MORTEM. 

RESPONSIBIUTY  INVOLVED  IN  HAKIKG  THE  POST-MORTEM— GENERAL 
ACCUHACY  ANU  METHOD  NECESSARY— EXAMINATION  OP  THE  SUR- 
ROUNDINGS Of  THE  BODY — EXTERNAL  EXAMINATION  QF  THE 
BODY — INTERNAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  BODY — DETAILS  OF  THE 
EXAMINATION — MEASUREUENTS   AMD  WEIGHTS — NOTES. 

The  physician  who  undertakes  to  make  a  post-mortem 
e.vaniination  in  a  niedico-Ie|jaI  case,  assumes  a  very  serious 
responsibility.  He  should,  therefore,  be  fully  prepared  to 
meet  the  various  contingencies  that  may  present  themselves, 
and  he  should  execute  his  work  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave 
no  cause  for  subsequent  regret  He  should,  moreover,  per- 
form his  duty  with  strict  impartiality,  unbiased  by  prejudice, 
and  untrammelcd  by  fear  or  favor.  Not  only  should  the 
examiner  be  an  expert  anatomist  and  pathologist,  but  he 
should  also  be  a  close  and  careful  observer  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  that  might  throw  light  upon  the 
case. 

In  all  cases  where  dispute  is  likely  to  arise,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  two  examiners,  so  as  to  avoid  an  ex  parte  appear- 
ance; and  the  suspected  person  should  be  represented  by 
a  friend  of  his  own  selection.  The  examination  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  made  by  daylight,  since  artificial  light 
might  conceal  certain  shades  of  color  which  it  might  be 
important  to  recognize,  such  as  the  stains  of  nitric  acid. 

Where  a  chemical  or  microscopical  investigation  becomes 
necessary,  the  parts  required  should  be  carefully  put  aside 
for  as  early  a  subsequent  examination  as  possible. 


The  examination  should  always  be  exhaustive — leaving 
nothing  undone — so  that  the  examiner  may  be  able  to  tes- 
tify accurately  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  For  example,  the 
discovery  of  a  disease  of  the  heart  (a  sufficient  cause  of 
death)  should  not  preclude  an  examination  of  the  lungs  and 
brain,  in  each  of  which  the  ri-a/ cause  of  the  death  may  be 
found  located.  So,  also,  the  6nding  of  poison  in  the  stom- 
ach may  co-exist  with  a  ruptured  aneurism,  or  a  clot  in  tlie 
brain.  The  examination,  moreover,  should  be  conducted 
according  to  method,  and  all  the  details  carefully  recorded 
in  a  note-book. 

The  post-mortem  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible 
on  the  first  day  subsequent  to  the  death.  But  it  should 
never  be  declined  on  account  of  the  interval  that  may  have 
elapsed,  nor  even  if  the  body  be  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 

The  surroundings  should  first  claim  attention,  such  as  the 
localiiy  where  the  bodj'  was  discovered,  as  this  may  afford 
a  clue  to  the  criminal,  especially  in  a  case  of  infanticide, 
when,  for  example,  the  body  of  the  infant  is  found  in  a 
privy,  well,  or  dung  heap.  Sometimes  the  body  has  been 
dragged  by  the  murderer  to  a  distant  spot;  or  the  victim 
may  have  followed  his  assailant  after  receiving  the  blow, 
and  died  at  a  distance.  The  presence  o{  footmarks  near 
by  should  be  noted,  together  with  their  direction ;  exn- 
dtnces  of  struggling,  as  denoted  by  the  condition  of  the 
grass,  or  dust,  or  mud  in  the  road ;  the  presence  of  any 
weapon,  or  other  missile.  If  in  a  room,  the  position  of  the 
body  in  reference  to  articles  of  furniture,  to  any  weapon,  to 
glasses,  cups,  bottles,  etc.,  from  which  poison  may  have 
been  taken.  It  is  also  advisable  to  make  a  sketch,  or 
rough  drawing  of  the  locality. 

As  regards  the  body  itself,  the  examiner  should  note  its 
exact  position  when  found :  this  is  especially  important  if 
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death  was  caused  by  a  wound.  The  clothes  should  be 
carefully  examined,  whether  torn  or  cut;  whether  marked 
by  blood-stains,  or  by  any  acid  ;  if  stabbed,  whether  the  cuts 
correspond  with  the  wounds  on  the  body.  The  clothes 
should  then  be  removed,  and  the  whole  body  minutely 
inspected.  It  should  also  now  be  identified,  if  possible, 
Notes  should  be  niadc  of  the  sex,  height,  weight,  age  and 
general  development;  of  scars  and  other  marks;  abnor- 
malities ;  blood,  seminal  and  other  stains ;  the  color  of  the 
skin,  and  condition  of  the  eyes  and  teeth  ;  the  teniperature 
and  rigidity  of  the  body;  the  degree  of  putrefaction  ;  livid- 
it)'  and  ecchymoses ;  matters  flowing  from  the  nose  and 
mouth ;  state  of  the  tongue ;  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance. The  hands  should  be  inspected,  to  ascertain  if  they 
hold  a  weapon — whether  loosely  or  tightly  grasped ;  or  if 
portions  of  hair  or  clothing  are  firmly  held  (denoting  a 
struggle),  and  whether  these  articles  correspond  with  those 
found  on  the  prisoner;  whether  stained  with  blood,  or 
blackened  by  powder  (the  latter  indicating  firearms).  The 
presence  or  absence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose,  mouth, 
anus  and  vagina  should  also  be  noticed. 

AH  wounds  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  to  depth, 
extent  and  direction,  and  whether  they  suit  tlie  weapon  that 
may  be  found  near  by:  the  condition  of  their  edges,  as 
indicating  whether  recent  or  not ;  marks  of  inflammation, 
suppuration,  or  gangrene ;  whether  any  foreign  body  be 
present,  as  a  ball,  fragments  of  clothing,  etc.  The  scalpel 
may  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  enlarge  the  wound,  with  care 
not  to  interfere  with  its  original  character.  If  there  is  con- 
tusion without  solution  of  continuit)',  the  examiner  should 
not  fail  to  look  for  internal  injuries. 

\r\  fractures  and  htxatioHS,  notice  their  condition  and  that 
of  the  surrounding  parts.     In  case  of  burns,  observe  their 
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degree  and  extent;  whether  merely  inRaiiied,  or  vesicated, 
and  the  state  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

In/fwff/fj,  examine  the  genital  organs,  in  case  of  alleged 
rape,  pregnancy,  and  recent  delivery. 

In  newborn  children,  ascertain  their  length  and  weight, 
condition  of  the  hings,  hair,  nails,  nicmbrana  pupiUaris, 
genital  organs,  and  condition  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
question  of  a  Uve-btrth  will  be  a  .subject  for  future  investi- 
gation. 

The  Internal  Examination  of  the  Body. — ^The  fol- 
lowing order  should  be  observed: — 

(i)  The  Ht-ad. — After  a  careful  cxtemal  examination  for 
wounds  or  injuries  (for  which  the  hair  may  have  to  be 
removed),  the  scalp  should  be  separated  by  an  incision 
made  across  it  from  car  to  car,  down  to  the  bone  ;  it  should 
then  be  everted  in  both  directions,  so  as  to  expose  the 
sk  ull.  Now  look  for  fractures,  and  do  not  mistake  irregular 
sutures  for  these.  Notice  any  unusual  thinness  of  bone; 
follow  out  any  fracture  to  its  whole  extent ;  observe  any 
extravasation  of  blood  under  the  scalp. 

The  skull  should  now  be  carefully  sawed  around,  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  opening  of  the  ear,  the  calvariuni 
removed,  and  the  condition  of  the  dura  mater  noticed.  This 
membrane  should  be  carefully  cut  around  wth  a  probe- 
pointed  scissors,  and  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  closely 
inspected. 

The  upper  part  of  the  brain  can  now  be  examined  before 
removal — as  to  congestion  of  its  vessels,  laceration,  or 
extravasation  of  blood  upon  its  suiiacc.  (Remember  this 
latter  is  often  seen  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  external 
injury.)  The  brain  is  now  to  be  carefully  removed,  by 
inserting  the  fingers  beneath  it  and  dividing  the  medulla 
oblongata. 
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The  base  of  the  skull  should  be  carefully  inspected  for 
fractures,  which  otlierwise  might  escape  notice. 

The  brain  should  now  be  examined  from  above,  slicing 
it  horizontally;  regarding  specially  its  consistence,  color, 
presence  of  extravasated  blood  or  serum,  of  tumors  or 
abscesses,  disease  of  blood  vessels,  or  of  the  membranes. 
In  opening  the  skull  of  very  young  children,  a  pair  of  strong 
scissors  may  be  used  instead  of  a  saw. 

(2)  The  Spinal  Column  should  be  opened  through  its 
whole  extent,  by  sawing  through  on  each  side  of  the  spinous 
processes.  The  cord,  together  with  the  dura  mater,  should 
then  be  removed  and  examined.  The  presence  of  fracture, 
dislocation,  or  contusion  should  be  carefully  noticed. 

(3)  The  Ntrk  should  be  carefully  inspected  for  marks  of 
violence  by  the  fingers  (garroting) ;  by  a  cord  (strangling 
or  hanging) ;  ecchynioses ;  the  great  vessels,  whether  full 
or  empty;  the  nerves,  whether  in  their  natural  state.  The 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  condition  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

The  thorax  and  abdomen  may  be  opened  together,  by  a 
single  incision,  extending  from  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the 
piibes,  and  a  transverse  one  across  the  umbilicus.  The 
thorax  should  be  first  examined,  except  in  the  bodies  of 
new-bom  children,  where  it  is  important  to  observe  the 
condition  of  the  diaphragm ;  in  thi.s  case  the  abdomen 
should  first  be  opened.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  death  from 
asphyxia,  it  is  recommcnned  by  Dr.  Tidy  to  examine  the 
condition  of  tlie  heart  before  opening  the  head,  because  the 
blood  i.s  apt  to  escape  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  if  the 
head  is  opened  first. 

(4)  The  Thorax. — The  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  together  with 
the  stern o-clavicular  ligaments,  .should  be  carefully  divided, 
avoiding  wounding  the  large  veins  of  the  neck,  and  the 
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sternum  should  be  reflected.  Notice  the  condition  of  the 
lungs,  whether  adherent,  collapsed,  or  emphysematous. 
Record  immediately  the  position  and  color  of  the  thoracic 
viscera ;  also  the  presence,  and  amount  and  nature  of  any 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Open  the  pericardium,  and  note 
the  presence  and  amount  of  any  contained  fluid. 

The  lungs  are  removed  by  passing  the  hand  beneath  them 
(noticing  any  adhesions),  and  cutting  through  tlie  bronchi 
and  vessels  at  their  roots.  They  should  be  Inspected  as  to 
their  color,  density,  etc.,  as  indicating  disease;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  pidmonary  artery  (embolism); 
and  the  presence  of  foreign  matters  in  the  air  passages  (in 
case  of  drowning).  If  blood  has  escaped  into  the  thorax,  it 
should  he  removed  by  a  sponge,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  color 
of  the  parts.  The  hydrostatic  examination  of  the  lungs  in 
new-born  children  will  be  considered  further  on. 

The  Heart  should  be  examined  in  situ,  before  removal, 
as  to  its  size,  and  the  fulness  of  the  coronary  vessels;  the 
cavities  should  now  also  be  opened,  and  the  amount  of  their 
contained  blood  noted,  together  with  any  clots  or  polypi. 
The  organ  may  next  be  removed  by  cutting  through  the 
vessels  at  its  base,  and  examined  as  to  its  weight,  condition 
of  its  walls  and  tissue,  and  state  of  its  valves.  Sometimes 
a  microscopic  investigation  may  be  required.  The  aorUi 
should  likewise  be  examined,  for  atheroma  and  aneurism, 

(5)  Tfi^  Abdomen. — On  removing  the  integuments,  the 
examiner  should  carefully  note  all  signs  of /fr//e!««!w,  and 
of  swelling,  extravasation,  .strangulation,  or  twist  of  the 
intestines,  and  hernia;  likewise  the  condition  of  the  liver, 
s])Ieen,  kidneys,  bladder;  and,  in  the  female,  the  state  of  the 
vagina,  uterus  and  ovaries. — the  uterus  especially,  for 
evidences  of  pregnancy,  abortion,  and  delivery. 

The  5"A?/mwA should  be  examined  by  first  ligating  it  at  the 
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cardiac  extremity,  and  then  by  applying  two  ligatures  at 

the  pyloric  end,  and  cutting  between  the  latter.  Note  the 
general  external  appearance,  and  then  open  it  along  its  lesser 
curvature.  Examine  the  contents,  as  to  quantity,  character 
and  odor,  and  reaction.  Carefully  inspect  the  lining  mem- 
brane with  a  lens,  for  solid  particles  of  phosphorus,  crystals, 
or  patches  of  arsenic,  or  other  mineral  poisons,  fragments  of 
leaves  or  seeds,  or  other  foreign  matters.  Note  any  evidences 
of  inflammation,  or  ulceration. 

The  Intestines  should  next  be  examined,  by  removing 
them  from  their  attachments,  and  slitting  them  throughout 
with  an  enterotonic ;  looking  for  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  glands,  and  for  any  foreign  matters  ;  also  noting 
the  condition  of  the  appendix  vcrmiformis.  In  cases  of 
poi.soning,  the  stomach  and  its  contents  should  be  preserved 
for  chemical  examination,  in  a  separate  jar.  The  intestines 
also  (at  least  a  portion  of  the  small  and  large  bowel,  together 
with  Ihe  rectum),  and  portions  ofthe  liver,  one  kidney  and  the 
spleen,  should  be  kept  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  jars  con- 
taining the  viscera  should  be  securely  stoppered,  and  .sealed 

'with  the  private  seal  of  the  examiner,  with  a  label  affixed, 
stating  the  name  of  the  deceased  person,  the  date  of  death 
and  of  the  autopsy.  They  should  tlieii  be  delivered  per- 
sonalty, by  him.  to  a  responsible  part>%  from  whom  he 
should  always  take  a  written  receipt. 

In  case  of  disinterment  of  a  body,  the  inspectors  should 

[always  view  it  before  it  is  removed  from  the  coffin ;  at  which 

^timc,  also,  it  should  be  properly  identified  by  the  friends  or 
tives  ofthe  deceased. 
In  a  medico-legal  examination  of  a  body,  such  as  above 

"described,  there  should  always  be  present  either  a  second 
inspector,  or  a  clerk,  to  take  down  the  notes  as  the  autopsy 
progresses.    These  mtts  should  comprise  the  appearances 
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presented  by  the  different  organs,  stating  only  facts,  but  no 
opinions.  The  notes  should  be  carefully  read  over  by  both 
examiners  before  sewing  up  the  body,  and,  if  necessary, 
corrected.  A  report  should  then  be  carefully  drawn  up, 
containing  the  opinion  of  the  case,  as  deduced  from  the 
ascertained  facts,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  clearly  and 
succinctly  stated,  but  avoiding  all  theorizing  on  the  subject 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
PRESUMPTION  OF  DEATH,  AND  OF  SURVIVORSHIP. 

CASES  INVOLVING  PEtESUMFTION  OF  DEATH,  AND  OF  SUKVIVOBSHIF 
— FBENCH  LAW  OF  STIRVIVORSHIP— PHOBABIUTIES  AFrORDEU  DV 
ACE,  5EJC,  AND  MODE  OF  DEATH. 

Presumption  of  Death. — This  question  may  be  raised 
when  a  person  goes  away  from  Iiome.  and  is  not  hoard  of 
for  many  continuous  years.  The  law  will,  in  that  event, 
regard  him  as  dead,  or  pn'sume  his  deatli,  and  his  adminis- 
trator, or  executor  may  proceed  to  settle  his  estate.  The 
question  under  this  form  is  not  imfrequeiitly  raised  in  life 
insurance  companies,  where  the  party  insured  has  not  been 
heard  of  for  many  years,  and  his  lawful  heirs  demand  the 
payment  of  his  policy.  It  must  also  be  considered  in  cases 
where  a  husband  deserts  his  wife,  or  vke  versa;  or  where 
either  married  person  leaves  the  other,  and  remains  con- 
tinuously away ;  or,  where  tlie  party  goinj;  away  without  the 
intention  of  remaining,  is  not  afterward  heard  of  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years. 

The  length  of  time  usually  regarded  as  legally  warranting 
a  presumption  of  death,  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  is  seven 
years  from  the  time  the  person  was  last  heard  from  ;  so  that 
in  the  case  of  married  persons,  it  is  not  regarded  as  bigamy 
if  tlie  other  party  should  marry  again  after  the  expiration 
of  the  seven  years  of  continuous  absence,  without  being 
hoard  from,  or  being  known  to  be  alive.  In  cases  of  heir- 
ship and  property,  and  in  some  cases  of  life  insurance,  it  is 
often  not  considered  necessary  to  wait  the  whole  seven 


years,  but  a  settlement  has  been  made  by  the  courts,  or  com- 
pany in  two  years 

The  presumption  of  death  must  depend  on  general 
evidence,  being  a  presumption  of  fiut  to  be  dctemiincd  by 
a  jury.  There  arc  cases,  however,  of  a  special  character, 
where  the  courts  have  decide<I  the  presumption  of  death  to 
be  sooner  or  later  than  the  period  of  seven  years,  as,  e^e;.,  if 
the  individual  concerned  was  in  feeble  health  when  lie  or 
she  was  last  heard  from.  This  question  would  involve 
medical  evidence  as  to  the  probabilities  of  life,  in  such  a 
case. 


Presumption  of  Survivorship. — Questions  relating  to 
presumption  of  survivorship  are  much  more  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  the  courts  than  those  pertaining  to  presumption 
of  death.  There  is.  however,  no  general  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, either  ill  this  cduntry  or  Great  Britain,  every  case  in 
which  the  question  is  involved  being  decided  according  to 
its  individual  merits.  When  two  or  more  persons  perish  by 
the  same  calamity,  in  the  absence  of  all  testimony,  the 
courts  frequently  refuse  to  assume  that  one  survived  the 
others,  but  have  decided  that  all  perished  together.  Yet 
very  momentous  questions  may  be  dependent  upon  a  legal 
decision  of  the  question  of  survivorship ;  as  when  the  parties 
dying  are  a  father  and  a  son;  if  the  son  survive  but  for  a 
moment,  "  his  wife  shall  have  dower,  far  the  lands  descended 
the  instant  the  father  died."  So,  in  the  case  of  a  testator 
and  legatee;  if  the  latter  dies  first,  the  legacy  lapses;  but 
if  he  survives  the  testator,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  his 
executors  can  claim.  So,  again,  the  husband  of  a  woman 
possessed  of  freehold  property  (not  specially  settled),  has  a 
life  interest  in  her  estate,  provided  she  has  issue  by  him, 
born  during  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  which  survives  her 
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even  for  a  moment  of  time  {tmancy  by  cQifrUsy).    The  old 

Oman  law  upon  this  subject,  upon  wlilch  are  based  most 
of  our  modern  decisions,  cnictcd  that  when  persons  of 
different  ages  perished  in  battle,  those  under  puberty  were 
deemed  to  have  died  first;  but  if  the  son  was  above  the 
age  of  pubertj',  and  both  died  together,  the  son  was 
presumed  to  have  survived  the  parent.  In  the  case  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  husband  was  presumed  to  be  the 
survivor  (Beck). 

According  to  Fodere  and  Beck,  the  French  law,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Code  Napoleon,  is  as  follows : — 

"I.  If  several  persons,  naturally  heirs  of  each  other, 
perish  by  the  same  event,  without  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing which  died  first,  the  presumption  as  to  survivorship 
shall  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and 
In  default  thereof,  by  strength  of  age  and  sex. 

"  II.  If  those  who  perished  together  were  under  fifteen 
year.s.  the  oldest  shall  be  presumed  the  survivor. 

"III.  If  they  were  all  above  sixty  years  of  age,  then  the 
youngest  shall  be  presunaed  the  survivor. 

"  IV.  If  some  were  under  fifteen,  and  others  above  sixty, 
the  former  shall  be  presumed  the  survivors. 

"  V.  If  those  who  perished  together  were  over  the  age  of 
fifteen,  but  under  sixty,  the  males  shall  be  presumed  the 
survivors,  where  the  ages  are  equal,  or  the  difference  does 
not  exceed  one  year. 

**  VI.  If  they  wcrcof  the  same  sex,  that  presumption  shall 
be  admitted  which  opens  the  succession  in  the  order  of 
nature.  Of  course,  the  younger  shall  be  considered  to 
have  .survived  the  elder." 

According  to  Section  IV  in  the  above  Code,  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  an  infant  and  a  man  of  sixty  years; 
yet  ccrtajoly,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  (as  remarked  by 
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Dr.  Tidy)  that  the  latter  had  a  better  chance  of  liTc  than 
the  former.  The  Prussian  law  on  tl»s  question  is  about 
identical  with  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Although  our  laws  are  not  decisive  on  questions  of  pre- 
sumption of  sur\'ivorship,  but  treat  them  as  questions  of 
fact  depending  wholly  on  evidence,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence,  regarding  them  as  matters  incapable  of  being 
determined,  still,  there  are  certain  matters  of  importance 
connected  with  each  case  as  it  presents  itself,  which  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  court  and  jury,  in  influencing  their 
dedsion.  These  points  may  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

(i)  Prabahifitit^s  affordfd  by  the  Ag(. — Between  a  father, 
and  a  child  under  puberty,  the  English  civil  law  decides  the 
father  to  be  the  survivor.  Between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
sixty,  there  is  no  probability.  Between  a  middle-aged  man, 
and  one  under  fifteen  and  over  sixty,  the  probabilities  are  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Between  one  under  fifteen  and  one 
over  sixty,  the  former  is  deemed  the  survivor ;  but  the  same 
exception  might  be  taken  here  as  In  the  case  of  Sect.  IV  of 
the  Code  Napoleon  {supra).  Between  two  under  fifteen, 
the  oldest  is  considered  the  survivor.  If  the  question  is 
between  a  mother  and  infant,  both  dying  in  childbed,  with- 
out assistance,  the  presumption  of  survivorship  is  in  favor 
of  the  mother,  because  the  child  might  be  still-bom,  and  also 
because,  if  large,  its  life  might  be  endangered  by  delay,  and 
it  would  be  more  exposed  to  danger  without  assistance, 
such  iis  strangulation  by  the  cord,  or  suffocation  in  the 
discharges  of  the  mother. 

(2)  PresumptioH  afforded  by  tJie  Sex. — The  presumption 
is  in  favor  of  the  male,  when  it  is  a  question  of  physical 
strength  and  courage,  as  when  a  man  and  woman  perish 
togetlier  by  drowning,  or  some   other   casualty.     But   in 
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particular  cases,  the  question  of  the  respective  health  of  the 
two  persons  might  have  to  be  considered.  When,  however, 
it  is  a  question  of  passive  endurance,  especially  where  insen- 
sibility supervenes,  then  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the 
female. 

(3)  The  Cause  of  Death,  as  afibrding  a  presumption  of 
survivorship.  In  death  from  asphy.xia  (apncea),  as  in 
smothering,  or  breathing  noxious  gases,  as  women  require 
less  oxygen  than  men,  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the 
former,  other  things  being  equal.  Thus,  it  is  stated  that,  in 
Paris,  in  one  year,  there  occurred  three  hundred  and  sixty 
cases  of  poisoning  by  charcoal  vapors;  of  this  number  there 
were  nineteen  instances  where  a  man  and  a  woman  were 
expo.sed  together,  and  of  these  only  three  survived,  and  all 
were  females.  Dr.  Beck  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  wife  and 
child,  who  were  all  asphyxiated  while  sleeping  in  a  room 
which  was  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  a  coal  stove.  In  the 
morning,  the  man  was  found  dead,  the  child  dying,  but  the 
woman  recovered. 

In  drcwmng,  or  shipwreck,  the  question  becomes  very 
complicated,  having  to  take  into  the  account  age,  sex, 
strength  and  opportunity.  Thus,  men,  being  stronger,  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  swim,  and,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  being 
more  apt  to  be  on  deck,  and,  therefore,  in  a  better  position 
to  escape,  have  the  best  probabilities  for  survival ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  buoyancy  of  a  woman's  clothes  might 
support  her  in  the  water,  and  thus  save  her  life,  under  pos- 
sible circumstances.  In  ca.se  of  two  or  more  persons,  all 
males,  equally  e.'cposcd,  a  presumption  of  survivorship  can 
only  be  entertained  by  searching  for  bodily  injuries,  or  other 
weakening  causes,  which  would  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  individual's  exertions  to  save  his  life.     Here,  also,  their 


respective  swimming  capacities  would  have  to   be  con- 
sidered. 

If  tlie  question  be  on  the  survivorship,  in  the  case  oi" 
several  persons  exposed  to  excessive  c<M,  the  amount  of 
clothing,  the  physical  condition,  and  the  immoderate  use  of 
alcohol  must  all  be  considered  before  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion. The  probabilities  would  here  be  in  favor  of  the  strong 
adult  over  tlic  very  young,  or  very  old  person,  and  of  males 
over  females.  The  debilitating  effects  of  poverty,  entaih'ng 
a  bad  nutrition,  and  also  of  intoxication,  as  being  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  effects  of  cold,  should  not  be  overlotiked. 
The  perishing  of  drunken  people  on  a  cold  winter's  night 
is  a  too  familiar  occurrence.  In  relation  to  the  effects  of  fuat, 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  while  the  young  and  old  suffer 
more  from  cold  than  adults,  they  seem  able  to  withstand 
a  greater  amount  of  heal  than  the  latter. 

In  death  by  starvation^  the  general  principle  that  the 
young  requircTnore  food  tlian  the  aged,  will  determine  the 
presumption  of  survivorship  to  l>c  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
also  for  the  female,  rather  than  the  male.  Certain  circum- 
stances, however,  should  here  be  considered,  such  as  prox- 
imity to  water,  which  would  aid  in  sustaining  life  for  some 
time,  even  without  food. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 

SECTION  I. 

IMrORTANT  MKDICC- LEGAL  ItEARINr.S — I.  IDENTIFICATION  OK  THE 
LIVING  —  PERSONAL  APHEAKANCE  —  PECULIAR  BODILY  KAKKS — 
HGKARKABLB  CASES. 

The  medico-legal  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Per- 
sonal Identity  is  much  more  important  than  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight  The  question  is  often  raised  in  trials, 
both  of  a  civil  and  criminal  character,  and  it  may  consti- 
tute the  chief  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  evidence.  Cases 
of  mistaken  identity  arc  constantly  occurnng",  and  proofs 
abundant  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  innocent  persons 
have  frequently  been  made  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death 
judicially,  instead  of  the  guilty,  simply  through  an  error 
of  this  nature.  Should  an  alleged  child,  or  other  claimant 
present  his  claim  to  an  inheritance,  he  must  first  establish 
his  identity  before  taking  further  steps  in  the  suit.  Is  an 
individual  assaulted,  or  robbed?  he  will  be  required  to 
identify  bis  assailant  before  he  can  successfully  prosecute 
him.  Or,  again,  a  person,  after  many  years'  absence  in 
foreign  dimes,  returns  home  to  claim  his  rightful  property 
or  title,  but  he  is  so  changed  as  to  be  unrecognized  by  his 
nearest  relatives;  he  must  be  able  to  prove  his  identity 
before  the  courts,  before  his  claim  can  be  sustained.  And 
then,  in  relation  to  persons  found  dead — whether  in  cases 
of  recent  death,  where  the  body  has  undergone  but  little 
change,  or  years  after  the  decease,  where  nothing  remains 
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of  the  body  from  which  to  glean  the  important  information 
but  the  bare  skeleton— the  question  of  pcr.sonal  identic 
acquires  the  most  intense  interest,  more  especially  in  a 
trial  for  murder,  where  it  becomes  essential  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  alleged  victim  as  the  corpus  deUcH. 

It  is  true  that  the  aid  of  the  physician  is  not  so  fre- 
quently invoked  for  proving  the  identity  of  the  Ik'tng,  since 
this  can  generally  be  established  as  satisfactorily  by  friends 
and  neighbors,  as  by  medical  men.  Still,  there  may  be 
occasions  of  unusual  complexity,  in  which  a  professional 
opinion  may  become  requisite,  as,  for  example,  to  verify 
certain  deformities,  fractures,  scars,  and  other  marks  about 
the  person,  when  these  constitute  the  evidences  on  which 
tile  identification  may  be  dependent. 

The  subject  will  be  considered  under  the  two  divisions 
of  (r)  The  Identity  of  the  Living,  and  (2)  The  Identity  of 
the  Dead. 


I.  The  Identity  of  the  Living. — This  may  usually  be 
established  by  the  direct  evidence  of  witnesses  who  have 
known  the  individual  sufficiently  long  to  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  his  personal  appearance ;  such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances.  Although 
among  the  myriads  of  the  human  family  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  two  persons  exactly  alike  in  all  points,  yet  remarkable 
instances  do  occasionally  occur  where  the  personal  resem- 
blance is  so  striking  as  to  baffle  even  the  skill  of  tlie  de- 
tective ;  and  this  resemblance  has  been  made  still  stronger 
by  the  existence  of  similar  marks,  cicatrices,  or  certain 
peculiarities  of  structure,  in  both  individuals.  Some  strik- 
ing- illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  extreme  difficulty^ 
amounting,  at  times,  to  an  impossibility — of  deciding  the 
question,  which  also  go  to  show  how  easily  witnesses  may 
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be  mistaken  in  their  evidence  on  this  subject     Only  two 
will  be  here  referred  to. 

In  the  year  1 560  the  celebrated  case  of  Martin  Guerre 
,ind  Armand  du  Tiik  was  tried  before  the  Parliament  of 
Tdiilouse.  Martin  liad  been  absent  from  his  home  for 
eight  years,  when  the  person  named  du  Tilh  appeared,  and 
represented  himself  as  the  long  absent  man.  So  strong 
was  the  resemblance,  that  his  statement  was  universally 
accepted  by  all  of  Guerre's  £imily.  including  his  wife,  four 
sisters  and  two  brothers-in-law.  among  whom  he  lived 
unsuspected  for  three  years.  About  this  time,  however, 
something  occurred  to  excite  suspicions  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  supposed  husband  and  brother,  when  he 
was  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal,  on  a  charge 
of  fraud.  Upon  his  examination  he  gave  satisfactory  answers 
to  the  most  minute  questions  in  relation  to  Guerre's  former 
life.  Some  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses  were  examined 
during  the  investigation,  of  whom  between  thirty  and  forty 
testified,  from  a  life-long  acquaintance,  that  the  prisoner  was 
Martin  Guerre;  while  about  the  same  number  swore  posi- 
tively that  he  was  Armand  du  Tilh,  whom  they  well  knew  ; 
and  over  sixty,  who  knew  them  both,  declared  that  they 
were  un;ible  to  say  which  the  prisoner  was.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  real  Martin  appeared  upon  the  scene,  when  imme- 
diately he  was  recognized,,  The  four  sisters  who  had 
previously  testified  that  du  Tilh  was  their  real  brother,  now 
admitted  their  error,  and  acknowledged  the  distinction. 
There  being  now  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  he 
was  condemned,  and  afterward  executed.  (Wharton  and 
Stillcs  Med.  Juriap.,  Vol.  II,  p.  IO92.) 

The  other  instance  is  afforded  in  the  recent  famous 
Tichbomc   case,  in  which   a  pcr.son   named   Orton,  with 
various  aliases,  undertook  to  personate  an  English  baronet, 
7 


heir  to  a  large  entailed  estate.  So  successful  was  his  scheme 
that  "  he  was  sworn  to  be  Sir  Roger  Tichbome  by  cighty- 
fivc  witnesses,  among  whom  were  Sir  Roger's  mother,  the 
family  solicitor,  one  baronet,  six  magistrates,  one  general, 
three  colonels,  one  major,  two  captains,  thirty-two  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  the  army,  four  clergy- 
men, seven  tenants  of  the  Tichbome  estates,  and  seventeen 
servants  of  the  family."  The  claimant  also  gave  proof  of 
"a  fish-hook  wound  on  the  eye,  of  a  mark  of  bleeding  on 
the  ankle,  and  of  a  peculiar  scar  on  the  head,"  all  of  which 
the  genuine  Sir  Roger  possessed.  Thccasc,  however,  broke 
down  on  cross-examination,  many  circumstances  being 
proven  against  the  claimant,  which  need  not  be  here  enu- 
merated. Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  verdict  was  taken  against 
him,  and  that  an  indictment  was  since  found  against  him 
for  perjury. 

Now,  as  a  fair  iiifL-rence  from  tlie  above  two  instances, 
and  other  remarkable  cases,  we  may  assume  that  appear- 
ances arc  «(J/ conclusive  evidences  of  personal  identity;  and 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  we  mii.^t  admit  the  fact  that 
"a  large  proportion  of  ordinary  persons  are  very  untrust- 
worthy witnesses  to  identity  when  dependent  on  appearances 
alone.  They  are,  from  nature  or  habit,  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating/pr/«,  and  form  alone  is  the  unerringproof  of  personal 
identity.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identification,  more 
especially  of  the  dead,  are  to  them  insuperable"  {JUfnd. 
Spectator).  To  this  inherent  difiiculty  on  the  part  of  the 
witnesses,  may  be  added  their  want  of  previous  training  as 
minute  observers,  and  also,  the  well-known  &ct  of  the 
adroitness  of  criminals  at  personal  disguisement. 

A  second  means  of  establishing  the  identity  of  the  living, 
especially  in  a  criminal,  is  by  certain  peadiarities  in  ffte 
appearand-,  wiiich  are  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
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of  the  crime,  and  which  are,  therefore,  apt  to  leave  a  strong 
impression  on  the  senses, — such  as  {a)  ske,  when  the  indi- 
vidual i-s  very  tall  or  very  short,  very  corpulent  or  very 
slim;  whether  lame,  or  otherwise  deformed;  {b)drcss,v/\\cn 
a  portion^— sometimes  a  mere  shred — of  the  prisoner's  dress 
is  discovered  near  the  seat  of  tlie  crime,  or  which  may  have 
been  retained  in  tiie  grasp  of  his  victim,  and  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  rest  of  the  garment  found  on  his 
person,  or  in  his  own  house. 

A  third  means  of  identification  is  afforded  by  the  I'OKe. 
Peculiarity  of  the  voice  (such  as  depth  or  shrillness,  lisping 
or  stammering)  always  makes  a  strong  impression  upon 
those  who  hear  it,  and  constitutes  a  valuable  aid  in  personal 
identification. 

Fourthly,  the  presence  of  certain  pecxdiar  marks,  either 
natural  or  acquired,  about  the  person,  often  afibrds  material 
aid  in  establishing  identity.  These  marks  comprise  moles, 
nsvi,  scars,  cicatrices,  deformities,  fractures,  tattoo-marks, 
etc.  Such  marks  are  usually  well  known,  and  remembered 
by  relatives  and  friends  of  the  individuaJ,  who  can  usually 
identify  them.  Some  of  these  remain  upon  the  body 
during-  life ;  others  gradually  decline  and  fade  away.  In 
relation  to  tatloa-marks,  Prof.  Casper's  experience  leads  to 
the  inference  that  some  of  them  (the  red  ones)  are  gradually 
obliterated  by  time,  while  the  black  and  purple  ones  are 
more  ])ermanent.  A  cicatrix  is  permanent  during  life,  if 
there  has  been  any  original  loss  of  substance.  Even  the 
cicatrix  made  by  the  lancet  in  venesection,  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  usually  remains  during  life.  It  may  not  always 
be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  skin,  unless  the 
part  be  smartly  rubbed,  when  the  white  scar  is  immediately 
manifested  on  the  red  surrounding  surface.  Caution  should 
be  given  against  too  strong  a  reliance  upon  scars  as  a  means 
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of  identity,  since  these  may,  at  times,  be  discovered  upon 
another,  precisely  .similar,  both  as  to  form  and  situation. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  appearance  of 
tlic  hands  (whether  hard  and  homy,  or  soft  and  pliant,  or 
whether  stained  in  a  peculiar  manner),  as  often  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  individual. 

Photographs  and  other  portraits  of  the  supected  person 
are  sometimes  useful  aid.s  in  tlie  identification  of  the  living, 
as  well  as  of  the  dead;  but  caution  is  requ!.site  here,  since 
the  art  of  the  photographer  in  the  touching  up  of  the  picture 
frequently  makes  it  an  unfaithful  representation  of  the 
negative. 

As  bearing  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  .say  a 
few  words  upon  r'isum  and  hearing.  The  following  remarks 
are  abridged  from  Woodman  and  Tidy's  Forensic  Mtdtcine. 
The  limits  of  normal  vision  or  healthy  sight,  una.s.sistcd  by 
instruments,  in  a  perfectly  clear  atmosphere,  are  as  follows: 


At  a  height  of        $  fed,  the  rannc  of  distance  is    3.96  miles. 

"  «  ao  "  "  "  5.91  " 

0  ,1  JO  »  II  .1  g  jj  >, 

«■  «  100  •'  "  ■■  13.1  ■• 

"  "  50a  "  "  ■*  29,5  " 

"  "  1000  "  "  "  41.8  " 

"  "  5000  "  "  "  94  " 


It  follows  from  this,  tliat  a  man  of  ordinary  height  may 
be  seen  on  level  ground  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
on  a  clear  day ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  recognition  of 
the  person,  so  as  to  identify  him.  The  effects  of  age  u|)on 
the  acnteness  of  vision  is  considered  by  Dr.  Dc  Gueret  to 
be  as  follows  : — 

At  fifty  years  it  is  diminished  one-fifth;  at  sixty  years, 
one-fourth;  at  seventy  years,  one-third;  at  eighty  years, 
one-half  In  other  words,  !f  a  man  of  thirty  or  forty  could 
distinguish  an  object  at  one  hundred  feet  distance,  at  sixty 
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years  of  age  he  coiUd  not  recc^nize  it  further  off  than 
scvcnty-fivc  feet,  or,  at  eighty  years,  at  fifty  feet. 

The  recognition  of  persons  at  a  nearer  or  greater  distance, 
is  afforded  by  their  stature,  gait,  complexion,  color  ofthe  hair 
and  e>'es,  and  peculiarities  of  appearance.  According  to 
the  above  authority,  the  best-known  persons  can  be  recog- 
nized often  witli  difliciiky,  in  broad  dayli^'ht,  at  one  hun- 
dred metres,  or  about  one  hundred  and  nine  yards.  Less 
T(nown  persons  may  be  recognized,  in  broad  dayh'ght,  at 
sixty  to  one  hundred  yards  ;  and  people  who  are  almost 
strangers,  and  who  ^  have  no  personal  peculiarities,  at 
twenty-seven  to  thirty-three  yards.  By  the  clearest  moan- 
light,  the  best-known  persons  cannot  be  recognized  further 
off  than  sLxteen  or  seventeen  yards.  By  starlight^  recog- 
nition cannot  be  effected  beyond  ten  to  thirteen  {tx.i.  The 
light  of  ^fiaih  of  lightning  enabled  a  lady,  on  her  passage 
home  from  India,  to  see  distinctly  the  features  of  a  man 
who  was  robbing  her  trunk  in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel,  on  a 
very  dark  night ;  and  authentic  instances  arc  given  where, 
by  \\\KLfiash  of  a  pistol  or  gun,  sufficient  light  was  momen- 
tarily afforded  to  enable  not  only  an  assailant  to  be  recog- 
nized, but  likewise  the  color  and  appearance  of  his  horse. 
The  subjective  sensation  oi  JiasJas  of  light  or  spiiris,  pro- 
duced by  a  blow  upon  the  eyeball,  has  no  effect  whatever 
in  aiding  recognition  ;  since  the  same  sensation  is  often 
experienced  by  those  who  are  totally  blind. 

The  distance  at  which  soumis  (such  as  the  report  of  a 
gun  or  pistol)  continue  to  be  audible  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy,  since  it  dc])cnds  upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  and 
other  disturbing  sounds.  The  velocity  of  sound  may  be 
stated  to  be,  on  an  average.  1 1 35  feet  per  second,  which  is 
about  15  miles  a  minute,  or  one  mile  in  about  4*^  seconds. 
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II.   IDESTIFICATIOM    OF    THE      DEAD — MUTUJlTCD    RCUAINK — IDI 
TIKICHTION    BY  MEANS  OF    THE  SKELITTON,   AS   TO  AOE.    SEX 
STATUBH — KULES  OP    PROPORTION — PHACTTJHCS.  DFrFORMITIBS 
CALLUS — AGE  OF  BOE4F.5 — EXAHIMATION  OF  HAIR  AND  FIBRES. 

II.  The  Identification  of  the  Dead. — ^This  may  ha 
reference  (i)  to  the  body  recently  dead,  but  entire;   (2) 
when  the  body  hiui  been  mutilated,  and  only  parts  of  it  are 
submitted  ;  and  (3)  when  the  soft  parts  have  disappeared 
by  putrefaction,  and  the  skeleton  only  remains,  or 
detached  bones  merely  have  been  discovered. 

When  the  death  has  but  recently  occurred,  and  the  body 
is  uninutilated.  most  of  the  same  general  methods  of  estab- 
lishing identity  are  available  as  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  the  living.^-such  an  the  testimony  of 
relatives  and  acquaintances  as  to  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  deceased,  certain  marks  upon  the  person,  as  nxvi, 
moles,  cicatrices,  tattoo-marks,  fractures,  deformities,  etc. 
Photographs  and  other  portraits  are  here  also  admissib 
althougli  by  no  means  reliable  proofs. 

If  the  body  has  been  subjected  to  mutilation  aFter  deal 
and  the  severed  portions  removed  to  a  distance  from  one 
another,  and  some  of  them  even  destroyed,  as  is  sometimes 
done  by  a  murderer  with  a  view  to  escape  detection,  the 
difficulty  of  identification  is,  of  course,  very  much  incrcase^B 
Nevertheless,  if  the  disconnected  parts  can  be  recovered,©^ 
even  a  portion  of  them,  it  will  always  be  possible  for  a 
skilled  anatomist  so  to  readjust  them,  as  to  build  up  a^a^l 
the  body,  so  to  speak,  by  making  the  proper  iiUowance  for 
the  missing  parts,  and  comparing  these  with  other  average 
specimens  of  a  similar  kind.     Several  striking  examples  of 
aracter  are  given  in  the  books.     One  of  these  is  the 
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well-known  case  of  Dr.  Parkman,  who  was  murdered  by 
Dr.  Webster,  in  Boston,  Mass..  about  thirty  years  ago. 
After  the  death  of  hi.s  victim,  Dr.  Webster  attempted  to 
destroy  all  evidences  of  the  deed  by  cutting  up  the  body 
into  fragments,  some  of  which  were  burned  in  a  grate,  some 
immersed  in  chemicals,  and  others  packed  away  in  boxes  in 
distant  parLs  of  the  building.  On  the  discovery  of  these 
remain-s,  a  week  after  the  murder,  the  portions  of  the  body 
were  accurately  examined  by  a  skilled  anatomist.  It  was 
proven  that  they  were  human  remains,  belonging"  to  one 
and  the  .same  body ;  of  the  male  sex ;  and  that  they  liad  not 
been  dissected  for  anatomical  purposes,  but  cut  and  hacked 
in  different  directions,  for  the  object,  evidently,  of  mutilation. 
On  restoring  these  disjointed  parts  in  sitt<,  and  .supplying 
the  deficient  portions,  it  was  found  that  the  proper  measure- 
ments agreed  closely  with  those  of  the  missing  Dr.  Park- 
man.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  discovery  of 
certain  marks  of  identity  about  the  teeth  and  jaws  (the  head 
had  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire),  aftorded 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  personal  identity  of  the  missing 
gentleman  to  enable  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster, 
to  find  a  verdict  of  {juiltj'.  Another  instance  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature  is  recorded  by  Professor  Taylor,  in  his  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  murder  was 
committed  in  London,  on  the  river  Thames,  and  shortly 
afterward  a  package  containing  mutilated  human  remains 
was  discovered  on  one  of  the  abutments  of  Waterloo  bridge. 
The  murderer  had,  no  doubt,  intended  to  throw  the  bundle 
into  the  river,  but  it  had  lodged  on  the  projection  in  its 
descent.  Dr.  Taylor  was  requested  to  examine  and  identify 
these  mutilated  remains;  ami  when,  after  great  difficulty, 
the  parts  were  brought  together,  and  found  to  fit,  the  body 


was  identified  as  tliat  of  a  man  who  had  recently  disappeared 
from  a  vessel  on  tlic  river — a  Swedish  sailor. 

When  the  question  of  identity  relates  to  the  skeleton 
merely,  or  only  to  portions  thereof,  the  answer  cannot  be 
always  satisfactor)',  and  the  medical  jurist  has  need  of  much 
caution  and  reserve  before  giving  a  positive  opinion. 

The  very  first  thing  for  him  to  determine  is,  whether  the 
bones  submitted  to  his  inspection  are  human  bones,  or  those 
of  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  Doubtless,  if  the  entire 
skeleton  be  discovered,  there  need  be  no  uncertainty  about 
the  matter;  but  if  only  a  single  bone  or  two  be  found,  a 
mistake  may  easily  be  made,  except  by  a  practiced  anatomist 
and  osteologist.  Indeed,  many  ludicrous  blunders  are 
recorded  of  persons,  of  otherwise  good  medical  education, 
mistaking  the  bones  of  the  ox,  horse,  dog,  pig  and  goat  for 
tliose  of  the  human  subject.  But  may  not  sometliing  be 
learned  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  or  the  microscope?  The 
reply  must  be,  generally,  in  the  negative.  Certainly  the 
bones  of  the  aged  do  contain  more  calcareous  matter  than 
those  of  the  young,  and  consequently  present  a  somewhat 
different  appearance  under  the  microscope,  But  human 
bones  have  the  same  general  chemical  composition  as  those 
of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  also  true  that  the  bone-cells  or 
corpuscles  vary  somewhat  in  size  in  the  different  orders  of 
animals,  being  largest  in  reptiles,  smallest  in  birds  and 
mammals,  and  intermediate  in  fishes.  In  this  respect  there 
is  an  analogy  with  the  size  of  the  bloud  corpuscles  in  these 
difierent  orders.  But  these  are  only  generalizations,  and 
would  be  of  little  practical  use  in  individual  instances.  To 
be  sure,  the  microscope  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  fact 
of  any  specimen  submitted  being  bane,  or  not,  by  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  bone-cells ;  but  it  can  go  no  further. 
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inasmuch  as  it  cannot  disting-uLsh  the  bone-cell  of  a  man 
from  that  of  a  mouse,  or  of  an  elephant 

If  tlie  skifU  is  tlie  only  portion  of  the  skeleton  submitted 
for  examination,  there  can  usually  be  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing it  as  human ;  the  only  doubt  that  might  arise  would 
be  the  possibility  of  its  belonging  to  one  of  the  higher  order 
of  (anthropoid)  apes ;  but  even  hete,  there  are  important 
differences  which  would  not  be  overlooked  by  one  skilled 
in  comparative  anatomy  and  osteology.  The  further  ques- 
tion, whether  from  the  examination  of  a  skull  simply,  it  is 
possible  to  decide  to  what  rcuf  the  individual  belonged — 
Caucasian  or  otherwise — we  do  not  think  can  be  answered 
with  absolute  ccrtaint>'.  Doubtless,  well-marked  typical 
skulls  may  be  identified  as  belonging  to  some  particular 
lacc,  e,  g,,  the  negro,  or  Caucasian  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  points  of  distinction,  which  in  well  marked  speci- 
mens serve  to  separate  these,  shade  away  in  many  instances, 
so  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
give  a  medico-legal  opinion  in  an  isolated  case. 

Another  important  point  is  to  ascertain  whether  all  the 
bones  submitted  for  inspection  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
skeleton.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being  discovered  together 
does  by  no  means  necessarily  jirove  it,  since  they  might 
have  been  so  placed  either  accidentally,  or  with  the  design 
of  eluding  detection  of  some  crime. 

In  the  identification  of  the  dead  by  means  of  the  skeleton, 
or  by  detached  bones,  the  three  leading  points  to  determine 
arc  (i)  the  age,  (2)  the  sex,  and  {3)  the  stature. 


I.  Tiu  Agt.—^hi%  can  generally,  in  young  subjects,  be 

pretty  accurately  determined  by  the  development  of  the 

teeth,  and  by  the  progress  of  ossification  in  the  different 

bones.     In  the  skeletons  of  new-born  children,  and  before 
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tlic  teeth  have  appeared,  it  may  become  important  for  the 
medical  Jurist  to  be  able  to  decide  u|}on  the  age,  in  order 
cither  to  rebut  or  confirm  a  charge  of  infanticide.  It  is 
authoritatively  stated  that  in  the  jaws  of  a  child  at  full  term 
tliere  will  always  be  found  Uie  rudiments  of  twenty-four 
teeth — twenty  primary  teeth,  and  four  permanent  molars. 
Hence,  if  only  the  jaws  of  an  infant  be  discovered,  medical 
evidence  of  its  probable  age  may  be  given.  The  average 
date  of  the  eruption  (cutting)  of  the  teeth  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Bell,  as  follows:  The  four  central  incisors  appear  from 
Jive  to  eight  months  after  birth ;  the  four  lateral  incisors, 
from  sfvcn  to  ten  months ;  the  four  anterior  molars,  from 
t^velve  to  sixteen  months ;  the  four  cuspidatt,  iioxa fourteen  to 
tioenty  months ;  and  tlic  four  posterior  molars  from  cigktitn 
months  to  thm  years.  Between  six  and  seven  years,  the 
jaws  contain  forty-eight  teeth — twenty  temporary  ones  in  a 
perfect  state  of  development,  and  twenty-eight  permanent 
ones  imperfectly  developed,  and  placed  behind  the  tempo- 
rary teeth,  which  they  are  to  replace.  According  to  Mr, 
Saunders,  the  order  in  which  the  permanent  teeth  make 
their  appearance  is  as  follows:  At  seven  years,  the  four 
anterior  molars;  at  eight  years,  the  four  central  incisors; 
at  mne  years,  the  fonr  lateral  incisors  ;  at  ten  years,  the  four 
anterior  bicuspids ;  at  eleven,  the  four  posterior  bicuspids ; 
at  twelve  to  heclve  and  a  half  y^axs,  the  lour  cuspids;  and 
at  thirteen  to  fourteen  years,  the  four  second  molars — making 
the  whole  number  of  permanent  teeth  at  this  period  to  be 
tzventy-eighl.  The  four  remaining  (posterior  niolare)  teeth — 
called  denies  sapientits — do  not  usually  appear  until  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  As  a  rule,  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  cut  first, but  there  are  many  exceptions;  nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  irregularities  often  occur  as  to  the  order 
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of  their  appearance.  The  above  description  is  intended  to 
apply  only  to  the  average  cases. 

To  cite  one  or  two  examples  in  illustration  of  the 
medico-legal  application  of  the  foregoing  rules :  suppose 
the  skull  of  a  child  was  discovered,  in  the  jaws  of  which 
were  twelve  permanent  teeth — eight  incisors  and  four 
molars;  we  should  decide  the  age  to  be  about  nine  years. 
If  the  jaws  contained  tventy-four  permanent  teeth — eight 
incisorsj  four  molars,  eight  bicuspids  and  four  cuspids,  we 
should  conclude  the  aj^e  to  be  about  tliirteen  years;  and  so 
on.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  there  are  two  diseases 
which  affect  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  I'iz.,  rickets  and 
syphilis.  In  a  rickety  child  the  first  teeth  do  not  usually 
appear  until  after  the  twelfth  month,  whereas  in  cases  of 
congenital  syphilis  the  teeth  appear  prematurely — before 
the  sixth  month  ;  but  they  present  a  peculiar  notched 
appearance  ;  and  they  are  apt  to  be  brittle  and  to  crumble 
away  easily. 

Tiu  progress  of  ossijiration  in  the  different  bones  of  the 
skeleton  affords  an  additional  test  of  its  age,  especially  in 
early  life.  According  to  hv^dard,  ihe  degree  of  osii/ictUion 
in  the  Itnver  epiphysis  of  tiu  femur  affords  the  most  certain 
criterion  of  the  age  of  the  foetus,  and  of  the  new-born  child. 
Thus,  if  no  ossific  deposit  can  be  seen  in  this  cartilaginous 
epiphysis,  it  is  certain  that  the  fcetus  has  not  attained  to  the 
eighth  month  of  uterine  life.  If  the  osseous  deposit  is  as 
large  as  a  poppy-seed,  it  is  probably  in  tlie  ninth  month  of 
fo^  existence;  and  if  it  has  acquired  the  diameter  of  a 
line  and  a  quarter,  to  one  and  a  half,  it  has  reached  the  full 
period.  If  the  point  of  ossification  measures  three  lines  or 
more,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  child  had  survived  its 
birth  some  little  time. 

The  (average)  length  of  the  skeleton 


new- 


is  about  sixteen  inches.  At  the  end  of  the  iirst  year,  os 
fication  has  commenced  at  the  extremities  of  moat  of  the 
long  bones ;  and  this  progressively  advances  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  whole  process  is  completed;  and  the  epiphyses 
of  ail  tlie  long  bones  are  united  to  their  shafts  at  full 
maturity,  which,  in  the  male,  may  be  considered  to  |H 
twenty-four  years,  and  in  the  female,  t^venly-t«*o  year*. 
After  this  period,  or  when  ossification  is  once  completed, 
it  is  difficult  to  dctcnnine  the  precise  age  by  an  examination 
of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  difiercnt  bones  of  the  sternum  do  not 
unite  until  about  the  fortieth  or  forty-fifth  year ;  and  union 
between  the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis  is  not  usually  com- 
pleted until  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age. 

In  old  age,  the  bones  become  lighter  in  weight  and  more 
brittle,  from  the  loss  of  animal  matter.  They  are  also 
darker  in  color ;  and  the  flat  bones  become  thinner,  from 
the  absorption  of  their  diploe.  In  the  skull  of  the  aged,  the 
sutures  arc  more  or  less  obliterated;  and  the  remaining 
teeth  present  a  worn  appearance,  and  a  yellowish  color.  If 
the  teeth  have  been  lost  (as  is  usually  the  case,  at  least  in 
this  country),  the  alveolar  processes  become  absorbed,  and 
the  lower  jaw  undergoes  a  well-marked  change  in  its  appear- 
ance, consisting  of  the  widening  of  the  an^le  at  its  neck,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  its  body,  or  width, 
which  imparts  the  characteristic  senile  expression  to  t^| 
moutli  of  the  aged.  The  discovery  of  such  a  jawbone  wouia 
positively  determine  the  age  to  be  about  seventy  years,  o^ 

The  presence  or  absence  of  certain  teeth  in  the  head  has 
frequenlLy  been  the  means  of  detenniiiing  the  identity  of 
the  body.  So,  also,  the  presence  of  artificial  teeth,  wiA 
their  mechanical  appendages,  has  at  times  fnrnished 
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strongest  corroborative  evidence  in  such  identification,  as 
in  the  celebrated  Parkman-Webster  case,  already  alluded  to, 
in  which  the  artificial  teeth,  discovered  undestroyed  by  the 
iirc  in  the  grate,  where  the  head  had  been  burnt  up,  were 
positively  identified  by  the  dentist  who  had  manufactured 
and  fitted  them  some  years  before.  So,  likewise,  the  remains 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  discovered  among  the 
burnt  ruins  of  Hatfield  House,  were  identified  by  the  jaw- 
bone having  gold  appendages  for  artificial  teeth  (Guy).  The 
importance  of  the  teeth  35  a  means  of  identification  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  late  French  Prince  Imperial,  whose  body 
had  been  so  much  disfigured  by  his  assailants  that  its  iden- 
tification would  have  been  extremely  difficult  but  for  certain 
peculiarities  about  his  teeth  (Taylor,  Prin.  and  l\ac.  Med. 
Jurisp.,  1884), 
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11.  The  Sex. — This  can  usually  be  determined  from  the 
skeleton,  if  entire,  without  much  difficulty.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  male  and  female  skeleton  presents  many 
well  defined  points  of  difference,  which  need  not  here  be 
enumerated,  as  they  are  described  in  all  anatomical  works. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  two 
(Hffer  in  size,  weight,  strength,  and  prominence  of  their 
ridges  and  protuberances  which  mark  the  points  for  the 
insertion  of  muscles,  There  are  also  certain  recognized 
differences  in  the  head  and  thorax;  but  it  is  in  the /("/?'/j 
that  the  most  characteristic  distinctions  are  observed.  The 
male  pelvis  is  narrower  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  female. 
Tn  the  latter,  the  ossa  illii  are  more  spread  out,  and  flatter^ 
which  renders  the  superior  part  of  the  pelvis  more  capa- 
cious; the  sacrum  is  broader,  and  turned  more  backward; 
the  arch  of  the  pubis  ismuch  wider.  The  greatest  diameter 
is  the  bilateral;  whereas  in  the  male,  the  antero-posterior  is 
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the  greater.  The  foramen  ovale  is  triangular  in  the  female^ 
in  the  male,  it  is  more  oval.  Owing  to  the  greater  brcadt 
of  the  female  pelvis,  the  acetabula  are  farther  apart  than  in 
the  male.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  peculiarities 
in  the  female  pelvis  'arc  not  exhibited  until  the  period  of 
puberty,  and  subsequently.  From  a  fragment  of  a  bone, 
merely,  it  would  certainty  be  hazardous  to  undertake  to 
determine  the  sex ;  and  the  medical  jurist  should  exercis^ 
much  reserve  in  giving  an  opinion  in  such  a  case. 

III.  Tke  Stature. — If  the  whole  skeleton  has  been  prfl 
served,  and  none  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  have  bc< 
lost  by  decay,  the  original  height  may  be  calculated  wit 
tolerable  accuracy  by  arranging  the  bones  in  £////,  and  adding 
an  inch  and  a  half,  to  two  inches,  to  the  entire  length  of  tl^| 
skeleton,  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  soft  parts.     But  even  here 
perfect  accuracy  cannot  be  attained,  chiefly  on  account  of 
variations  in  the  curve  of  the  spinal  column  indifferent  indi- 
viduals.    Dr.  Dwight*  assumes,  as  the  result  of  numero 
observations,  that  the  total  height  of  the  inten'ertebral  cai 
lagcs  is  25.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  length  of  the  spine. 
a  collateral  aid  in  estimating  the  stature,  we  may  regard  a.'s 
correct  the  generally  accepted   rule,  that  the   top  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  pubcs  is  about  the  centre  of  the  body  in 
average  women ;  while  in  men,  the  centre  is  a  little  bel 
the  symphysis. 

The  attempt  has  frequently  been  made  to  estimate  i 
height  of  tlie  body  from  a  study  of  the  individual  lo 
bones  of  the  skeleton;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
such  compariaons,  inasmuch  as  there  is  considerable  vari 
tion  in  the  length  of  these  bones  in  skeletons  of  the  sa 

*  *■  Tb«  Identilication  ai  tfao  Haman  Skeletgn,"  by  Thumos  Dwight,  u. 
BoHon,  1S78. 
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stature.  The  scj-called  "rules  of  proportion"  of  certain 
writers  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  certain,  or 
authoritative.  In  case  the  skuU  is  wanting,  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Gould  is  "  to  find  the  height  of  tlie  spine  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  from  the  ground,  and  add  to 
this  g.95  inches,  which  is  the  average  height  from  this  point 
to  the  top  of  the  head."*  M.  de  St.  I.ucca  (Oysmos,  October 
2d,  1863)  states  that  there  is  a  general  proportion  between 
the  different  bones  of  the  body  and  the  stature,  and  that  an 
approximative  estimate  of  the  stature  may  be  had  by  meas- 
uring the  length  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger, 
thus:  this  phalanx  is  equal  in  length  to  one-fourth  that 
of  the  whole  hand,  including  the  carpus ;  and  the  carpal  and 
metacarpal  bones  together  represent  one-half  of  the  hand. 
The  arm  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  two  arc 
included  in  the  humerus,  two  in  the  fore-arm.  and  one  in 
the  hand.  The  total  length  of  the  hand  is,  therefore,  one- 
fifth  that  of  the  arm.  Double  the  length  of  the  arm  (or 
the  two  arms  stretched  out  horizontally),  added  to  the 
length  of  the  two  clavicles,  together  with  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  sternum,  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  body,  In  applying  this  rule  to  practice,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  length  of  the  hand,  and  especially 
that  of  the  fingers,  varies  materially  in  persons  of  the  same 
height ;  and  so  trifling  a  variation  in  tlie  first  phalanx  of  the 
middle  finger  as  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  would,  accord- 
ing to  this  method  of  calculation,  figure  up  as  great  a  differ- 
ence in  the  total  result,  for  the  height  of  the  whole  body,  as 
two  and  a  half  inclies. 

The  existence  of  fractures,  deformities  and  callus  in  a 
skeleton  sometimes  affords  valuable  aid  in  its  identification. 


even  many  years  after  death.  In  relation  to  the  production 
of  callus,  it  is  well  understood  that  this  substance  is  the 
result  of  the  rtrixinitive  inflammation  of  bones,  and  that  its 
presence  on  a  bone  is  a  certain  indication  that  some  time 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  injury  and  the  death  of  the 
individual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  absence  of  callus 
in  a  fractured  bone,  indicating'  that  no  time  had  been  given 
for  the  process  of  repair,  would  be  very  good  evidence  that 
the  injury  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  death,  and  if  on 
the  skull,  the  probable  cause  of  death.  An  instructive  illus- 
tration of  this  is  given  by  Professor  Taylor  {Med.  Jurisp) 
in  the  case  of  an  Englishman  who  was  tried  in  India  for  the 
murder  of  a  native,  who  had  been  beaten  by  the  former  with 
a  slick,  with  the  allegation  that  his  rib  had  been  broken, 
thereby  causing;  his  death.  To  substantiate  this  charge,  a 
skeleton  was  produced  which  had  been  du^  up  three  months 
subsequent  to  the  decease  of  the  alleged  murdered  man, 
which  was  almost  completely  denuded  of  flesh ;  the  bones 
clean  and  dry;  one  rib  fractured,  with  a  deposit  of  e  alius 
around  the  fracture.  The  identity  of  these  bones  with  those 
of  tile  missing  man  was  attempted  to  be  established  by  the 
prosecution,  but  unsuccessfully,  in  consequence  of  their  dry 
and  denuded  state — a  condition  altogether  incompatible  with 
so  short  a  period  of  time  as  three  months  since  death. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  callus  thrown  out  made  it  evident 
that  more  than  a  week  must  have  elapsed  before  death  took 
place,  which  event  was  alleged  to  have  occurred  immedi- 
ately after  the  injury. 

Other  notable  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  the  iden- 
tification of  the  skeleton  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned 
marks,  or  peculiarities,  and  even  where  it  was  possible  to 
determine  the  actual  cause  of  the  violent  death.  Jn  the 
year  1823,  a  soldier  living  in  the  south  of  France  suddenly 
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disappeared,  under  suspicious  circumstances.  Two  years, 
however,  elapsed  before  any  investigation  was  instituted  by 
the  proper  authorities.  Some  human  bones  were  tlien  dis- 
covered in  digging  in  the  garden  of  the  deceased  soldier. 
Of  course,  it  became  neces.sary  to  identify  these  remains.  It 
■was  remembered  that  the  deceased  had  a  singular  personal 
deformity,  tn  possessing  a  siJrth  finger  on  thcright  hand,  and 
a  sixth  toe  on  the  left  foot.  On  examination,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right  hand  was 
shorter  and  broader  than  the  corresponding  bone  of  the 
other  hand,  and  further,  that  there  were  tivo  articulating  sur- 
faces on  its  digital  end,  indicating  clearly  the  existence  of  a 
supcrnumcrarj'  finger.  In  the  same  way,  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  left  foot  showed  two  distinct  articulating  faces 
on  its  digital  extremity,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  super- 
numerary toe.  Besides  this,  the  age,  sex  and  stature  of  the 
skeleton  corresponded  with  those  of  the  niiasing  man.  Rut 
even  further  than  this,  a  close  inspection  of  the  skull  revealed 
tlie  distinct  marks  of  a  depressed  and  radiated  fracture  of  the 
temporal  bone,  which  showed  no  sign  of  reparation  by  the 
formation  of  callus.  Evidently,  then,  death  had  occurred 
very  soon  after  the  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility as  the  direct  result  of  violence.  Upon  this  evidence, 
the  suspected  parties  were  tried  and  executed,  having  pre- 
viously confessed  their  crime. 

Sometimes,  on  the  e.xhumation  of  bones,  the  medico-legal 
question  arises — How  long  have  they  been  buried?  It  is 
(]uite  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  approximative  reply 
to  this  question,  after  all  the  soft  parts  have  disappeared, 
which  commonly  requires  about  ten  years,  on  an  average. 
In  a  dry  soil,  bones  will  resist  decomposition  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  after  burial.  As  this  process  progresses,  they 
become  lighter  in  weight,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
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animal  matter,  and  the  color  externally  grows  darker, 
ends  gradually  become  brittle.and  cnimUe  away,  and  finally 
the  shaft  of  the  booe  undergoes  a  similar  disintegration,  the 
mineral  matter  alone  remaining  unalitrrcd,  and  constituting 
the  "dust"  to  which  the  animal  body  must  eventually  be 
reduced.  Devcrgie  states  that  the  bones  of  King  Dagobert 
were  found  in  a  stale  of  tolerable  preservation,  enclosed  in  a 
leaden  coffin  and  sarcophagus,  at  St.  Denis,  after  the  lapse 
of  twelve  hundred  years;  and  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  that  the 
skeleton  of  William  Rufus  was  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at 
Winchester,  nearly  perfect,  after  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
years'  burial.  The  bones  of  Abclard  and  Heloise  were  ^M 
well  preserved,  that  after  a  lapse  of  five  hundred  years  the 
fcniale  skeleton  could  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
male.  ^M 

Even  if  the  bones  have  undergone  calcination,  as  when  a 
body  has  been  burned  with  a  view  of  destro>'ing  its  identity, 
especially  in  cases  of  infanticide,  it  may  still  be  possible  to 
determine  whether  the  remains  arc  human,  provided  the 
bones  preserve  their  proper  form,  and  have  not  been  reduced 
to  powder.  In  the  latter  case,  although  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  ash  might  detect  the  calcium  phosphate^  this  would 
not  solve  the  mooted  question,  since  the  ash  of  human  ar 
animal  bone  is  chemically  identical. 

Other  means  of  personal  identification  aic  aflbrded  by^ 
microscopic  examination  of  the  hair,  and  the_^^n'j  of  variouT 
sorts  of  fabrics,  such  as,  cotton,  linen,  wool  and  silk.     Human 
hair  discovered  on  a  weapon,  along  with  blood  stains,  affords 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  mu  rdcr,  or  violence.  So,  alscH 
fibres  of  cotton,  or  of  other  material,  found  on   weapoi^' 
supposed  to  have  caused  death,  or  else  on  the  person  of  the 
accused,  suggest  a  strong  suspicion,  if  these  fibres  correspoi^^ 
to  the  clothes  of  the  deceased.     Thus,  a  case  is  mentioned 
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by  Prof.  Taylor,  where  the  discovery  of  sonic  cotton  fibres, 
accompanied  by  a  blood-stain,  upon  the  edge  of  a  razor, 
found  near  a  woman,  whose  throat  had  been  cut  white  in 
bed.  led  to  the  subsequent  detection  of  the  murderer.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  discovery  of  a  few  hairs  upon  the 
handle  of  a  knife,  on  which  also  were  marks  of  blood, 
enabled  a  London  microscopist  to  declare  that  these  hairs 
were  squirrel  hairs;  which  circumstance  further  led  to  the 
identification  of  the  murderess  of  a  child,  whose  throat  had 
been  cut  with  a  knife,  which,  in  the  death  wound,  hadpas_scd 
through  a  victorine  made  of  squirrel  fur,  worn  around  the 
child's  neck. 

In  case  of  rape,  the  examination  of  the  hair  about  tlie 
female  genitals  will  be  Hkely  to  show  the  presence  of  semi- 
nal spots,  and  consequently  of  spermatozoa,  which  cling  to 
them  with  great  tenacity. 

In  all  cases,  except  when  hairs  are  to  be  examined 
for  .spermatozoa,  they  should  be  washed  in  warm  water,  and 
then  tliorouj^hly  dried,  afterward  steeped  in  turpentine,  and 
finally  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  They  should  then  be 
examined  with  a  ma^ifying  power  of  about  200  diameters. 
To  examine  hairs  for  spermatozoa,  moisten  first  of  all  with 
a  drop  of  ammonia  solution,  and  examine  under  a  micro- 
scope, after  the  liquid  has  evaporated  (Tidy). 

For  the  identification  of  hairs,  human  or  other,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  at  hand  specimens  of  various  kinds  of 
these,  properly  mounted,  for  comparison.  Hairs  resist 
putrefaction  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  which  fact  aids 
greatly  in  their  examination  for  medico-legal  purposes.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  hair  is  affected  differently 
by  different  reagents.  Strong  alkalies  dissolve  it ;  acids 
roughen  it;  alcohol  causes  it  to  look  clearer;  chlorine 
water  bleaches  and  rots  it. 
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The  sisi-  of  hairs  from  difTerent  parts  of  the  human  bodyj 
as  well  as  from  different  individuals,  varies  considcrabtjr; 
thus,  the  hairs  from  the  head  are  finer  than  the  ejrelashea,? 
but  coarser  than  the  hairs  from  the  arm.     There  is  also  < 
considerable  difference  in  the  size  of  tlie  hairs  of  the  various 
lower  animals.    The  shape  and  microscopical  appearance 
of  human  and  other  hair  arc  figured  in  some  of  the  largei 
works.  i 

The  main  medico-legal  questions  connected    with    the 
identification  of  hairs  arc :  (i)  Is  the  hair  human,  and  fror 
what  part  of  the  body  ?    (2)  Does  it  correspond  with  the 
hair  of  the  murderer,  or  of  the  victim?      (3)  Has  its  cololfl 
been  naturally  or  artificially  changed?     It  should  be  re-" 
mcmbered   that   gray   hair  is  not   unfrcqucntly  found  on 
comparatively  young  persons,  and  that  undoubted  instances 
have  occurred  of  the  sudden  bleaching  of  the  hair  through 
fright  or  grief.     As  regards  the  artificial  coloring  of  the 
hair,  it  is  well  known   that  this   is   one  of  the  means  of 
disguise  most  commonly  adopted  by  criminals,  in  order  tc^B 
elude  detection. 

The  common  hair  dyes  for  coloring  light  or  red  hair  black 
or  brown,  are  composed  of  the  salts  of  lead,  silver,  or  bis- 
muth. Hair  thus  colored  may  easily  be  detected  by  soaking 
it  in  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  mineral,  which  may 
then  be  identified  by  the  appropriate  tests.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  bleach  or  whiten  the  hair  than  to  darken  it  This  h 
usually  cfTtctc^d  by  first  washing  it  in  an  alkali,  to  remove 
the  grea.sy  matter,  and  then  soaking  it  in  chlorine  water, 
which  will  lighten  its  tint  in  a  few  hours ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  render  it  very  brittle,  and  impart  its  peculiar™ 
odor  to  it.  B 

In  all  artificially  colored  hair,  the  fraud  can  be  detected  by 
closety  watching  the  new  growth,  which  will  be  of  a  differ- 
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cut  color  from  tlic  other  portions  ;  and  also  by  chcmicul 
tests. 

The  fibres  of  cotton,  linen,  wool  and  silk  all  present  well- 
marked  dirfereiices,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope. 
The  cotton  fibre  is  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  band,  witli 
thickened  borders,  and  is  spiral,  or  twisted  upon  itself 
Liiun  consists  of  round  fibrea,  having  a  firm  consistency, 
with  jointed  transverse  markings  at  unequal  distances, 
somewhat  resembling  those  on  the  India  cane,  and  taper- 
ing to  a  point.  SUk  fibre  has  the  appearance  of  straight, 
well-defined  cylinders,  free  from  all  markings,  and  refracting 
light  powerfully.  Wooi  fibre  is  irregular,  wavy,  and  of 
unequal  thickness.  The  fibres  of  hrmfi  resemble  those  of 
flax  (linen),  but  are  coarser;  and  when  boiled  in  nitric  acid 
they  exhibit  no  spiral  streaks,  but  swell  and  become  britdc. 


The  identification  of  blood  stains  and  seminai  spots  will  be 
treated  of  later. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CAUSKS  PRODUCING  VIOLENT  DEATH. 
These  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 


I.  WotJNOS,  INCLUDING  UuRKS. 
tl.    SUFFOCATIUN. 

III,  STKANGL'LATIOK, 

IV.  HA.V(ilNG. 

V.  Ukownikc. 


VI.    LlGllTNlMO. 

VII.  Hbat  AKn  Cold. 

V[Il.   SrARVATlON. 
IX.    PotSUNING. 


SBCTION  I. 

VIOLENT  DEATH  FROM  WOUNDS. 

DEFINITION  OF  A  WOUND — DANGER  OF— EXABnNATlOV  OP  THE 
BODV — RESULTS  OF  THE  I NJURV— ABSENCE  OF  EXTliKNAL  MARKS 
OP  VIOLENCE— WO  VNDS  MADB  HCrOKE  AND  APTKR  DEATH— 
HEMORKHAGE  —  ECCHVMOSES—  CLASSIFICATION — KOHICICAL,  SUi- 
aSAL  AND  ACCIDENTAL   WCrUNDS. 

The  surgical  and  the  legal  definition  of  a  woutui  are  not 
identical.  TIic  former  idea  of  the  term  is,  "a  solution  of 
continuity  of  the  soft  parts,  occasioned  by  externa!  vio- 
lence." According  to  this  meaning,  tliere  must  be  a  rup- 
ture of  the  .skin  or  the  mucous  membrane,  to  constitute  a  fl 
wound.  But  thiswoiild  evidently  exclude  intenial  injuries,  ^^ 
such  as  rupture  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  heart,  fractures  and 
luxations  unaccompanied  by  external  lesion;  hence,  the  ^| 
legal  definition  of  a  wound  is  more  comprehensive ;  it  em-  ^ 
braces  all  injiirics  of  the  body,  whether  external  or  internal, 
with  or  without  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin,  pro- 
duced suddenly  by  external  or  mechanical  violence.    The 
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latter  meaning  of  the  term  womid  is  evidently  its  proper 
mcdico-legal  application,  although  it  may  not  strictly  accord 
with  the  surgical  definition. 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  w/ert'^ and  ?;wj- 
min-tal  wounds,  or  between  wounds  dangerous  and  not  dan- 
gerous to  fife,  and  the  medical  witness  is  asked  to  jjive  his 
opinion  on  this  subject.  But  he  should  be  guarded  in  his 
answer,  since  it  is  well  known  that  many  wounds  at  first 
considered  as  comparatively  trivial,  subsequently  assume  a 
dangerous  and  even  fatal  character.  Of  course,  in  many 
cases  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  upon  the 
dangerous  or  mortal  character  iifa  wound,  as,  for  instance, 
if  the  heart  or  the  great  vessels  have  been  wounded,  in 
compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  wounds  of  the  internal 
viscera,  etc.  The  danger  of  a  wound,  it  may  be  remarked, 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  all  of  which 
should  be  considered,  such  as  its  position;  its  locality  in 
relation  to  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  ;  the  kind  of  weapon 
by  which  it  was  inflicted;  the  amount  of  hemorrhage;  the 
age,  constitution  and  general  health  of  the  subject ;  the 
circumstances  (favorable  or  unfavorable)  for  treatment;  and 
other  considerations,  all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
as  important  factors  in  the  prognosis.  Medical  testimony 
is  not  ustially  required,  except  in  case  of  a  fatal  termination. 
An  exception  to  this  may,  however,  occur  in  the  case  of  an 
assault,  where  the  character  of  the  injury  (whether  dangerous 
or  trivial)  might  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  boil 
for  the  prisoner. 

In  case  of  death  from  a  wound,  the  medical  examiner 
should  never  theorize  as  to  the  mnmwr  oi  its  causing  the 
death;  and  he  should  give  his  opinion  only  afler  a  very 
careful  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body.  Moreover, 
this  examination  should  not  be  confined  simply  to   the 
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wounded  portion  of  the  body,  but  ail  the  cavities  and  orga 
should  be  inspectedfSinccitmightbeafliraiedthata  natural 
cause  of  death  might  have  existed  in  that  very  part  which 
was  neglected  by  the  examiner.  Such  neglect  has  often 
been  the  means  of  securing  the  release  of  Uie  prisoner,  inas- 
much as  it  occasioned  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  cause  of  death, 
in  the  minds  of  the  jur>*.  It  may  e\'en  be  proper  to  examine 
the  stomach  for  poison  in  all  doubtful  cases ;  as  shown  by 
the  oft  quoted  instance  related  by  Wildberg,  of  the  girl  who 
was  beaten  by  her  father  for  stealing,  and  who  died  shortly 
afterward,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  the  blows,  but  in 
whose  -stomach  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  was  found. 
She  had  swallowed  the  poison  soon  after  committing  the 
theft,  fearing  her  father's  anger.  The  man  was  discharged. 
In  a  similar  manner,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  person, 
after  taking  poison  with  suicidal  intent,  may  destroy  himself 
by  another  means,  as  by  a  gunshot  wound,  by  drown Joifa 
or  by  throwing  himself  from  a  window  or  a  precipice.      ^| 

The  examination  of  the  wound  includes  the  observation 
ofits  .situation, extent  and  direction ;  the  presence  or  absence 
of  effused  blood,  whether  liquid  or  coagulated,  and  the  j>reft- 
encc  of  ecchymoscs ;  the  condition  of  the  edges  of  ^H 
wound,  whether  everted  or  not ;  whether  adhesion  has  com- 
menced ;  the  presence  of  granulation,  inflammation,  suppu- 
ration, or  gangrene ;  whether  it  was  inflicted  before  or  after 
death  ;  whether  there  was  loss  of  substance ;  hernta  of  the 
intestinal  organs,  etc.  There  should  also  be  an  inspection 
of  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  to  a.sccrtain  if  the  rents  or 
perforations  in  these  correspond  with  the  wounds  of  the 
body ;  and  if  a  weapon  be  discovered,  it  should  be  carefully 
compared  with  the  wound. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  cases  of  severe  injury,   that 
death  has  resulted  from  internal  lesions,  with  few  or 
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external  marks  to  indicate  them.  According  to  Casper, 
this  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  severe  internal  lacerations 
occasioned  by  violence.  He  cites  a  case  of  t]iis  character. 
A  wagoner,  in  guiding  his  team  with  a  loaded  wajjon  down 
a  hill,  was  accidentally  crushed  against  a  tree  on  the  road. 
He  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  The  only  external 
injuries  were  a  slight  abrasion  upon  the  left  arm,  and  one 
upon  the  right  temple.  On  opening  the  body,  however,  the 
most  strikiiigcvidences  of  violence  were  discovered.  From 
the  spinal  canal  about  a  quart  of  blood  escaped.  The 
spinous  processes  of  the  first  thoracic  vcrtebne  were  broken 
off.  The  left  pleural  cavity  contained  about  thirty  ounces 
of  fluid  blood.  The  pericardium  was  torn  completely 
across;  and  the  heart,  severed  from  its  large  vessels,  lay 
almost  entirely  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  open 
ends  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  left  lung  was  entirely  torn  through  its  middle 
portion  ;  and  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  a  laceration 
two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  deep  {Geric/^.  Mi^d.  i,  T22). 
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The  distinction  between  wounds  made  h/pn-  and  after 
death  should  be  carefully  noticed.  Wounds  inflicted  before 
death  may  be  recognized  by  the  following  signs  :  (i)  Incised 
wounds  exhibit  everted  edges,  arising  from  the  elasticity  of 
the  skin  and  subjacent  muscles,  with  considerable  hemor- 
rhage, usually  of  an  arterial  character;  the  spots  of  arterial 
blood  which  have  spouted  on  neighboring  surfaces  arc  of 
a  peculiar  comet-like  shape.  Coagula  are  more  or  less 
abundant  in  the  wound,  and  around  it.  Tlie  surrounding 
tissues  are  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  blood.  If  some 
days  have  elapsed  befrirc  death,  evidences  of  vital  reaction 
will  be  shown,  such  as  partial  healing,  granulation,  suppu- 
ration, or  sloughing.     If  the  wound  was  made  immidiatdy 
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after  death — wilhin  a  few  minutes — Uiere  may  be  some 
retraction  of  the  skin,  and  some  slight  bleeding,  with  fcu' 
or  no  coagula,  which  arc  of  loose  ie>cture.      There  is  little 
or  no  staining  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  never  any 
attempt  at  repair.     If  the  wound  be  made  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  death,  there  will  be  no  cversion  of  its  edges,  n^H 
hemorrhage,  except  of  a  slight  venous  character,  and  nt^* 
surrounding   infiltration.      The  experiments    of  Professor 
Taylor  and   Mr.  Aston  Key  upon  amputated  limbs  coil 
firm  the  above  description.     The  amount  of  hemorrhaE 
accompanying  an    incised   wound   aflbrds  a    pretty   gc 
criterion  as  to  whether  it  was  inflicted  before  or  after  death. 
Comparatively  little  bleeding  accompanies  wounds  made 
after  death,  and  this  is  chiefly  venous;  the  arteries  yield 
Utile  or  none,  while  in  the  living,  the  hemorrhage  is  chiefly 
artcriid.     In  a  case  of  murder  reported  by  Casper,  as  alsofl 
in  the  case  of  Greenacre,  in  England  in   1837,  where  the" 
head  of  the  victim  was  severed  from  the  body,  the  fact  that 
the  head  was  completely  drained  of  blood  led  to  the  coH^ 
elusion  that  the  dtrcapitation  liad  been  done  during  life,  anJ^ 
that  there  must  then  have  been  a  copious  hemorrhage  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  the  blood  after  death.  fl 

(2)  In  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  the  distinction  IS 
not  so  obvious  as  in  incised  wounds.  Lacerations  are  not^ 
always  accompanied  by  bleeding,  but  there  will  always  b^M 
more  or  less  coagula  present ;  and  if  the  person  survives  a 
few  days  there  will  be  evidences  of  vital  reaction,  such  as 
suppuration  and  granulation,  sloughing  or  gangrene,  aU 
of  which  are  absent  in  such  wounds  inflicted  after  death.   ^ 

Contused  wounds  madeduring  life  are  chiefly  distinguished^ 
by  the  amount  of  effused  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  under 
the  skin  (ecchymosis).     This  arises  from  the  rupture  ^1 
small  vessels,  and  is  manifested  by  the  well-known  "blacK 
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and  blue  "  discoloration  produced.  If  the  effusion  of  blood 
is  rapid,  the  spot  is  of  a  dark  red  at  first ;  if  slower,  the 
discoloration  is  deep  blue,  or  violet.  In  some  cases  of  evun 
violent  contusion,  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  exttnial 
ccchymosis.  Again,  it  is  not  always  manifested  immedi- 
ate[y  over  the  seat  of  the  contusion,  but  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  especially  if  tlie  surrounding  tissue  is  loose.  Familiar 
illustrations  of  this  are  afforded  in  the  case  of  a  blow  over 
the  eye,  producing  an  ecchymosis  of  the  lower  lid;  and 
of  a  blow  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  being 
attended  with  ecchymosis  of  the  scrotum.  The  presence  of 
ccchymoscs,  then,  in  cases  of  contused  wounds,  may  be  re- 
garded as  pretty  f^nod  evidence  of  the  ante-mortem  character 
of  the  injury^  while  its  absence  is  not  necessarily  an  indica- 
tion that  the  wound  was  post-mortem.  The  experiments 
of  Sir  R.  Christisnn  upon  the  dead  body  go  to  show  that 
if  the  contusion  be  made  vety  soon  after  death,  and  while 
the  body  is  stilL  warm,  the  resulting  appearances  strongly 
resemble  those  produced  by  ante-mortem  contusion;  with 
thi.s  tlifference,  however,  that  tht;  effusion  is  usually 
immediately  beiieath  the  skin,  and  not  in  the  areolar 
tissue ;  also,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  coagula,  and 
of  swelling. 

Ecchymosis  is  usually  superficial,  and  may  appear  very 
shortly  after  the  injury;  or  it  may  be  deep-seated,  and  not 
visible  at  all.  In  some  instances  it  is  not  manifested  until 
after  death,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  from  rupture 
of  the  bladder,  rcsuking  from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  thirty-five 
hours  after  the  injury.  No  discoloration  of  the  abdomen 
was  observed  until  after  his  death.  Neither  can  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  effused,  nor  the  extent  of  the  injury  be  always 
estimated  bythe  amount  of  the  discoloration.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Ihc  waLroner  who  was  crushed  to 
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cluath.  as  mentioned  by  Casper,  and  which  was  alluded 
above. 

Another  important  fact  relati\'e  to  ccchymoses  is 
change  of  a^lor  which  accompanies  them,  since  this  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  probable  date  of  the  contusion.  In 
tU>uut  twenty-four  hours,  the  blue  or  livid  margin  of  the 
bruise  becomes  lighter,  or  of  a  violet  color,  which  gradually 
changes  to  green  and  yellow.  During  these  alterations  of 
color,  the  spot  may  become  larger,  but  the  central  portion 
remains  always  darker  than  the  margins.  These  changes 
of  color  arc  believed  to  be  due  to  a  dilution  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood  by  the  fluid  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
its  gradual  dispersion  throughout  the  cells.  It  is  finally 
absorbed,  and  the  color  entirely  disappcar.s.  In  general.j 
shows  itself  within  twelve  hours  after  the  contusion ; 
violet  color  within  three  days;  the  green  froni  the  fifth 
sixth  day ;  the  yellow  from  the  eighth  to  tenth  day  ;  and 
healthy  persons,  the  complete  disappcamnce  of  the  spot 
occurs  from  the  twelfth  to  fourteenth  day.  The  changes 
are  more  rapid  in  the  young  than  in  the  old,  and  depend 
also  on  the  degree  of  the  contusion.  The  above  changes 
of  color  never  appear  in  contusions  on  the  dead,  which 
cumstance  constitutes  another  diagnostic  mark. 

It  is  also  important  not  to  mistake  the  ecchymosis  p 
ceeding  from  natural  causes,  such  as  scurvy,  petechit'e 
and  purpura,  from  that  occasioned  by  blows.  The  former 
may  usually  be  distinj^'uishcd  by  being  confined  to  the 
sviperficial  layers  of  the  skin,  and  by  their  presence  also  on 
the  internal  mucous  membranes,  togctht;r  with  the  absence 
of  swelling,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

According  to  Devergie,  eccliymoses  are  often  concealed 
on  tlie  bodies  of  the  drowned,  when  first  they  arc  removed 
from  the  water,  owing  to  the  sodden  state  of  the  skin  ; 
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may  become  apparent  only  after  the  body  has  been  exposed 
for  some  days,  and  the  water  has  evaporated. 

(3)  In  punctured  and  penetrating  wounds,  the  diagnosis 
between  those  inflicted  before  and  those  produced  after 
death,  i.s  usualJy  not  difBcult.  Tlic  lomier  are  attended  with 
more  or  less  hemorrhage,  and  often  exhibit  signs  of  vital 
and  reparative  reaction,  such  as  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion, or  gangrene.  The  latter  are  destitute  of  all  these. 
[For  example,  a  stab  made  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
fur  death  is  followed  by  no  hemorrhage. 


As  regards  the  particular  weapon  that  may  have  caused 
the  wound,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  a  medical  witness 
to  give  a  decided  opinion;  but  it  is  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  establish  the  relation  of  the  injury  with  its  supposed 
cause;  thus,  an  imiud  wound  would  naturally  be  referred 
to  a  cutting  weapon  ;  a  penctraSing  wound  to  a  pointed  one  ; 
and  a  cwff/»Wi-</ wound  to  a  blunt  instrument.  But  caution 
should  be  observed  in  giving  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
j^ especially  in  case  of  contused  wounds. 
P  Incised  wounds  are  characterized  by  the  regularity  and 
evenness  of  the  cut  This  usually  serves  to  distinguish 
them  from  wounds  made  by  glass  and  crockery  H-are,  or 
nails,  which  are  generally  irregular  and  uneven.  But  in 
)me  instances,  the  cuts  produced  by  broken  glass  or  china 
tly  resemble  incised  wounds.  In  stahs,  the  shape  of 
wound  may  often  indicate  the  character  of  the  weapon, 
whether  double-edged  or  not  But  where  the  weapon  has 
penetrated  obliquely  througli  the  tissues,  and  when  these 
^iiave  been  stretched,  the  shape  of  the  wound  will  not  exhibit 
lis  correspondence.  So,  also,  a  wound  made  in  parts  where 
the  skin  is  wrinkled  may  suggest  the  idea  of  several  distinct 
irounds,  as  in  the  neck.      It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
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superficial  incised  wounds  may  give  rise  to  dangerous,  ^ 
even  fatal  hemorrhage.  And  also,  that  it  is  not  always  p^H 
siblc.  in  such  cases,  to  determine  tlie  direction  of  the  incision. 
i,  c,  whetlicr  made  from  right  to  left,  or  the  reverse.  And 
yet,  as  remarked  by  Casper,  this  feet  might  have  a  most 
important  medico-legal  significance  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  wound,  as  in  cutting  the  throat,  was  honii- 
cida.1  or  .seiriiiflicted.  The  attendant  circumstances,  how- 
ever, might  throw  some  light  upon  it,  such  as  the  presence 
of  blood  on  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  cuts  on  ccrtaiti  parts 
of  the  clothing:  of  the  deceased. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  do  not  afford  the  same 
fecility  for  identifying  the  weapon  as  incised  wounds.  From 
simply  inspecting  them,  the  medical  witness  will  not  gener- 
ally be  able  to  indicate  the  precise  weapon,  or  cause.  He 
m^y,  indeed,  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  not  produced  by  a 
cutting  instrument.  But  a  Jilow  made  by  a  blimt  weapon 
upon  the  aVu-W,  or  over  the  zygoma,  may  give  rise  to  a  cut 
which  strongly  resembles  an  incised  wound,  though,  a4^| 
rule,  the  division  of  the  parts  is  not  as  straight  and  regurar 
as  in  the  lattcf,  and  the  angles  of  the  wound  are  less  acute. 
Moreover,  in  the  contused  wounds  there  is  more  or  less 
swelling,  and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  adjoining 
parts  ;  and,  at  times,  the  existence  of  irregular  fracture  a^L 
internal  hemorrhage.  ^| 

In  the  case  of  a  fatal  contused  wound  of  the  head,  it  has 
been  judicially  decided  that  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  whether  he  produced  the  death  of  his 
victim  by  a  direct  blow  upon  the  head,  or  indirectly,  by 
cau.sing  him  to  fall  upon  a  stone,  or  other  hard  substatUM 
which  produced  the  fracture,  or  contusion.  ^| 

As  before  mentioned,  rupture  of  the  internal  organs — the 
liver,  Hplccn,  heart,  lungs  and  kidneys — is  a  frequent 
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of  contusions.  Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skuU  is  some- 
times caused  by  severe  contusion  of  the  head.  Wharton 
and  Stille  {Mtd.  Jurisp..  Book  V.  p.  660)  allude  to  the  fact 
that  spontatieaus  wounds  sometimes  occur  in  the  labia  and 
vagina  of  pregnant  women,  which  might  give  rise  to  suspi- 
cion of  assault.  Also,  that  in  such  women,  accidents  of 
different  kinds  are  frequently  attended  wiUi  profuse  hetnor- 

[rhage  from  the  pudenda. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
difficulty  of  always  connecting  a  contused  wound  with  the 
precise  instrument  that  caused  it,  tliat  the  witness  should 
avoid  committing  himself  upon  the  question.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  shape  of  the  contused  wound,  espe- 
cially a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  will  enable  us  to 
come  to  a  correct  conclusion  on  the  subject  Some  years 
ago,  the  author  wa.'^  called  upon,  as  an  expert,  to  testify  as  to 
the  probable  cause  of  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  temporal 
bone  of  a  man,  who  had  been  struck  during  a  melee.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  injury  had  been  inflicted  by  the 
fi.st  merely  (as  was  alleged),  or  by  an  instrument  like  a 

[loaded  cane,  or  billy.  There  was  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  latter  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  another  person, 
wa.s  the  real  cause  of  his  death,  owing  to  the  private  con- 

j-fession  of  a  comrade  of  the  prisoner.  The  fractured  bone 
was  produced  in  court.  The  depression  was  well  marked, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 

[loaded  end  of  the  billy;  no  radiating  fissures  (as   would 
lost  probably  have   resulted   from  a  blow  of  the   fist). 

^Although  the  opinion  of  the  author,  founded  on  the  above 
facts,  was,  that  the  fatal  blow  had  not  been  inllicted  by  a 

[fist,  but  by  a  biiiy.  two  physicians  on  the  other  side  thought 
differently;  and  the  judge  dexterously  solved  the  mooted 
question  by  asserting  that,  in  such  cases,  one  expert  was 


about  as  good  as  another;  and  inasmuch  as,  in  the  pr 
trial  there  were  tu'u  against  one,  he  would  decide  in  favor  of 
the  majority!  and  so  he  did,  and  the  prisoner  (possibly  an 
innocent  man)  was  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  pcnitenciac^ 
for  five  years.  ^| 

The  txsamrtation  of  tin  chfhes  of  the  deceased  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  the  legal  physician's  duty,  as  this  may 
throw  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  wound  had  l>cen 
made,  from  the  character  of  the  cuts,  or  stabs  obser\-ed  upon 
them.  So  likewise,  marks  of  blood,  dirt,  grass,  or  other 
substances,  an  tlie  clothing  may  afford  valuable  indications 
in  the  same  direction.  Contused  wounds  by  bludgeons 
may,  however,  occasion  considerable  laceration  of  the  mus- 
cles, or  even  severe  fractures,  without  tearing;  the  dress. 

Professor  Taylor  (.ift//./«riv/).)  muntions  an  instructive 
ca.se,  showing  the  importance  of  comparing  the  articles  of 
dress  with  the  injuries  wliich  may  have  proved  fat;d. 
woman, aged  sixty,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  her  bt 
She  had  been  seen  in  her  usual  health  on  the  previoi 
night.     On  inspection,  there  were  found  two  indentations  uT 
the  right  parietal  bone,  and  a  la:^  clot  of  blood  in  thi^ 
situation,  beneath  the  skin,  together  with  a  fracture  of  tllH 
bone,  four  inches  in  extent,     lieneath  the  bone,  on  the  dura 
mater,  were  found  nearly  three  ounces  of  clottetl  blood. 
On  the  evening  before  her  death,  she  had  been  suddenly 
knocked  down  on  the  public  road,  by  a  man  accidentally 
running  against  her.     She  fell  heavily  on  the  back  of  her 
head,  appeared  stunned,  was  raised  upon  Iilt  feet,  and,  after 
swallowing  some   brandy,   recovered  sufficiently  to  wai^H 
home,  a  mile  and  a  half,  and   cat  her  supper.     She  was 
found  next  morning  dead  in  bed.     There  was  a  suspicion 
murder,  in  this  case,  against  a  fellow  lodger;  but  when  tl 
bonnet  worn  by  the  woman  was  produced  at  the  inquc 
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two  indentations  were  discoverc4  on  the  back  part  of  it, 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  skull  of  the  deceased.  The 
indentations  on  the  bonnet,  moreover,  contained  dust  and 
dirt,  thereby  confirminu  the  statement  of  witnessi;s  who  had 
seen  her  fall,  and  renderings  it  liighly  probable  that  this  fall 
was  the  real  cause  o(  the  fatal  fracture,  and  effusion  of  blood. 
It  also  illustrates  the  well-known  fact  that  a  person  may 
receive  a  fracture  of  the  skull  ending  in  effiislcn,  which  may 
not  prove  fatal  for  many  hours  after  the  accident,  and  which 
may  not  have  prevented  the  individual  from  walking  a  con- 
siderable distance  after  the  injury. 


Was  the  wound  kotmcidai,  suicidal,  or  acddcnkil'  This 
important  medico-legal  question  cannot  always  be  settled 
by  medical  testimony  alone,  though  there  are  many  points 
in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  legal  authorities. 
These  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Situation  of  ilie  Wound. — Stdridal  wounds  are 
ti-sually  inflicted  upon  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  head,  neck,  breast  and  abdomen.  If  by  fire- 
arms, the  part  usually  selected  is  tlie  head  (mouth,  forehead 
or  temple),  or  over  the  heart ;  il  by  a  cutting  instntment,  the 
throat  or  heart.  The  discoveiy,  therefore,  of  wounds  on  a 
part  of  the  body  difficult  to  reach  by  the  individual  liiTuself, 
as  the  back,  would  certainly  not  be  suggestive  of  suicide. 
But  an  exception  must  be  made  here  as  regards  the  insane, 
who  are  well  ktiown  to  destroy  themselves  by  self-inflicted 
wounds  of  the  most  extraordinary  character,  on  the  back  oi 
the  head  and  neck  ;  by  striking  the  head  against  some  solid 
siib.stance  ;  or  precipitating  themselves  from  a  height.  An 
insane  person  (as  also  the  sane)  has  been  known  to  shoot 
himself  with  a  pistol  fired  from  behind  the  ear.  Ihc  sifuafion 
of  the  wound  is,  therefore,  only  suggestive  of  its  origin,  since 
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it  is  quite  possible  tliat  an  assassin  might  tnHict  a  death  wound 
upon  his  victim  in  such  a  situation  designedly,  in  order  to 

deceive,  and  thus  elude  the  suspicion  of  homicide.  Accidental 
wounds  are  usually  met  with  on  exposed  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Nature  and  Fjcicnt  of  the  Wound. — Suicide  is  rarely 
inflicted  by  contused  wounds,  but  usually  by  incised  or 
penetrating  ones.  Exceptions  occur,  as  when  a  person 
throws  him.self  out  of  a  window,  or  from  a  height;  and  in 
some  remarkable  instances  of  self-destruction,  by  butting 
the  head  against  a  wall,  and  subsequently  chopping  it  with 
a  hatchet.  In  the  case  of  the  insane,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tlic  variety  in  the  nature,  and  extent  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  This  fact  ought 
to  be  remembered,  since,  if  tlie  bodies  of  such  persons 
should  afterward  be  discovered,  and  nothing  be  known  of 
their  previous  histories,  serious  errors  in  relation  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  wounds  might  result. 

hidsed  Wounds  of  the  Throat  are  usually  regarded  as 
indicating  suicide;  but  it  is  well-known  that  murderers  fre- 
quently destroy  their  victims  by  cutting  their  throats.  As 
to  the  €xt(nt  of  the  wound,  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  a 
suicidal  incision  of  the  throat  does  not  reach  as  deeply  as  a 
homicidal  one  of  the  same  character;  but  instances  are  not 
wanting  where  a  determined  suicide  has  severed  the  throat 
down  to  the  vertebrae.  Again,  irregularity  in  the  cut  of  the 
throat  has  been  deemed  by  some  as  indicating  homicide 
rather  than  suicide,  under  the  idea  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  victim  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  irregularity  might 
have  resulted  equally  from  nervousness,  or  indecision  in 
inflicting  the  wound,  on  the  part  of  the  deceased. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  wound  or  injury  may  serve 
to  distinguish  accident  from  homicide.  Thus,  if  numerous 
wounds  or  bruises  are  discovered  in  opposite  sides 
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[dead  body,  the  presumption  would  he  in  favor  of  homicide; 
and  when  the  accused  attempts  to  ascribe  the  dcatli  of  liis 
victim  to  a  fall,  the  nature  of  the  wnunds  might  be  such  as 
posilivciy  to  contradict  his  assertions. 

3.  Direction  of  tkt  Wound. — This  will  often  enable  us  ta 
distinguish  between  a  homicidal  and  an  accidental  wound, 

I  rather  than  to  decide  upon  its  suicidal  character.     Thus,  if 
death  has  occurred  from  a  stab,  inflicted  dmunwnrd  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  penetrating  the  heart,  as 
did  happen  in  a  certain  case,  and  it  was  attempted  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  to  show  that  tlie  wound  had  been  acci- 
dentally occasioned  by  the  deceased  falling,  while  drimk, 
downward  upon  the  knife  which  the  prisoner  had  held  in 
his   hand  sloping  uptvard,  the  downward  direction  of  the 
wound  would  prove  the  falsity  of  the  statement.     Two 
other  cases  arc  here  quoted  from  Wharton  and  Stilie's  Med, 
Jurisp.,  of  a  similar  character.      One  of  a  man  di.scovered 
^■dcad,  with  a  dceply-pimctured  wound  of  the  neck,  which, 
H  on  examination,  showed  that  the  weapon  had  been  partially 
H  turned  and  withdrawn,  and  again  plunged  into  the  neck  in 
^P  a   different   direction,    after   the    manner   of  the    German 
batchers.     This   circumstance   proved   not   only  that  the 
^H  death  was  not  accidental,  nor  probably  suicidal,  but  pointed 
^■to  a  homicide,  and  also  indicated  the  occupation  of  the 
^Bmurdcrer.     The  other  occurred  in   England,  .some  years 
since,  where  a  murder  was  fixed  upon  a  man  from  the  fact 
that  the  wound  in  the  neck  of  the  deceased  had  been  evi- 
dently made  by  a  knife  cutting  from  within  outward,  as  is 
done  in  slaughtering  sheep. 

In  most  suiridal  wounds  of  the  throat,  it  is  found  that 
[tlie  cut  has  been  made  from  left  to  right;  in  punctured 
[wounds  the  direction  is  commonly  irom  right  to  left,  and 
[downward.     In  left-handed  persons,  the  direction  would, of 
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course,  be  the  reverse.  These  facts,  however,  can  o 
afford  moderate  presumptive  evidence,  since  it  is  ohvio 
tlwt  a  murilercr  enight  inflict  an  incised  wound  in  the  throat 
of  his  victim  from  behind,  which  would  exactly  rescmbi 
that  made  by  the  suicide.  In  all  such  doubtful  cases, 
ticular  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  surroundi 
circumstances,  such  as  the  position  of  the  body,  and  th; 
weapon,  the  presence  or  absence  of  blood  upon  the  hands 
and  person  of  the  deceased,  etc.  If  the  deatli  has  be 
very  sudden,  from  hemorrhage  (in  a  cast^  of  suicide),  t 
weapon  will  most  probably  have  fallen  from  the  hand, 
account  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles ;  but  if  it  has  been 
caused  by  a  pistol,  the  weapon  may  be  found  tightly  grasp 
in  the  hand  of  the  deceased.  If  the  throat  has  been  c 
suicidaUy,  blood  will  be  found  on  one  or  other  of  the  ban 
but  if  homicidally,  and  no  resistance  has  been  made,  t 
hands  will  probably  be  unstained.  As  regards  \\\vl  posiH* 
of  the  body,  if  the  death  be  very  sudden,  from  loss  of  blooi 
the  body  will  be  found  lying  on  the  back  ;  if  less  sudd 
the  face  and  trunk  will  be  turned  toward  the  ground.  T! 
the  body  be  found  upon  the  back,  in  death  from  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  weapon  at  a  distance  from  it,  the  act  was,  i 
all  probability,  homicidal. 

T\\e.  position  of  Ihe  weapon  in  relation  to  the  dead  bod; 
although  at  times  strongly  suggestive,  can    never  afib 
absolute  evidence  as  regards  the  question  of  homicide 
suicide.     Thus,  Professor  Casper   mentions  tlic  case  of 
man  who  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor,  which   was  founi 
bloody,  and  dosed,  two  feet  distant  from  the  body.  Also, 
another  suicide  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  breast,  where  th 
pistol  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  deceased,  who  after- 
ward terminated  his  life  by  drowning  himself  {G* 
p.  17). 
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From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
medical  jurist  can  rarely  venture  to  give  a  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  liomicitla],  suicidal,  or  accidental  cause  of  death, 
apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  accompany- 
ing it.  These  circuitislances  constantly  vary  in  almost  every 
case,  and  they  require  the  utmost  experience  and  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  examiner  to  recognize  and  apply 
them  in  each  individual  instance.  Some  of  them  have 
already  been  alluded  to:  they  include  the  position  of  the 
body  and  the  weapon;  the  condition  of  the  ground  where 
the  wound  was  inflicted ;  the  presence  of  footprints,  of  man 
or  horse;  the  condition  of  the  clothing  of  the  deceased ;  the 
condition  of  the  hands,  whether  showing  wounds,  or  cuts  on 
their  palms  (indicating  resistance),  or  the  hands  holding 
portions  of  hair  or  fragments  of  the  assailant's  clothes  ;  the 
adherence  of  certain  fibres  to  a  weapon,  such  as  cotton, 
woolen,  linen,  silli  or  fur;  marks  of  blood  upon  clothing  or 
furniture;  state  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  marks  of  blood 
or  other  matters  on  the  person  of  the  assailant;  rifling  of 
the  pockets,  and  tearing^  of  the  dress,  etc.  These  cannot 
be  farther  enlarged  upon  here,  but  their  mcdifco-legal 
importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 


SECTION  11. 

CimSHOT  WOUNDS, 

DIFFGR  PROM  OTHEK  WOUNDS — DEFLECTION  OF   THE  BALL — WOUMQS 
MADR   BY  SHOT,  WADDING  AND  POWDER. 

Gutis/wt  luoumis  di^e.r  from  other  wounds  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  the  vitality  of  the  pait  struck  is  lost,  and  that  there 
is  a  consequent  slough,  or  toss  of  substance.  They  are 
essentially  contusion.t.  They  are  dangerous  to  life  on 
account  of  their  involving  vital  portions  of  the  body,  death 
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occurring  either  from  hemorrhage,  or  from  shock  to  the 
nervous  system.  The  hemorrhage  is  seldom  great,  except 
when  large  vessels  are  wounded.  Often,  from  the  form  of 
the  wound,  there  may  be  but  Httlc  external  bleeding,  while 
a  fatal  internal  hemorrhage  may  be  ^joing  on.  They  dilTer 
much  in  appearance,  according  to  the  distance  from  which 
the  piece  was  fired,  and  the  nature  of  the  projectiles.  If  the 
explosion  occurs  in  close  contact  with  the  body,  the  wound 
is  lar^e  and  circular,  the  skin  denuded,  blackened  and 
burned  by  the  half  consumed  grains  of  powder.  The  hair 
and  clothes  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  are  more  or 
less  scorched.  The  entrance  orifice  of  the  ball  is  livid  and 
depressed,  and  is  larger  than  the  point  of  e.'iit.  When  the 
piece  is  fired  from  a  distance,  the  blackened  and  burned 
appearance  of  the  skin  is  not  seen,  but  only  the  mark  of  the 
entrance  of  the  missile,  and  sometimes  tliat  of  the  exit. 
The  aperture  of  entrance  of  the  ball  when  fired  from  a 
distance  is,  according  to  most  authorities,  always  smaller 
than  that  of  exit.  Nelaton  says  that  when  the  wound  is 
recent,  the  entrance  orifice  is  depressed  and  contused,  while 
the  cxit^pcrture  is  lacerated  and  everted.  In  the  former, 
there  is  an  actual  loss  of  substance ;  in  the  latter,  there  is 
merely  a  solution  of  continuity.  After  some  days,  however, 
the  contused  margins  of  the  entrance  wound  slough  away, 
thereby  enlarging  the  orifice,  while  those  of  the  exit  par- 
tially adhere,  causing  the  latter  wound  to  appear  smaller 
than  the  former.  Professor  Ca.spcr  declares  that  the  en- 
trance aperture  is  always  the  larger.  Very  possibly,  ihi.s 
discrepancy  of  views  may  arise  from  not  distinguishing 
between  the  early  and  the  later  stages  of  the  two  orifices.  If 
the  ball  enters  a  very  fdt  portion  of  the  body,  this  often 
protrudes  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  completely 
changes  its  appearance.     Again,  the  character  of  the  en- 
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[trance  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  pro- 

[  jcctilc,  and  its  velocity,  as  well  as  the  distance  from  which 

'it  was  fired.     If  the  ball  is  conoidal,  as  in  the  minie  rifle, 

laiul  traveling  witli  great  speed,  the  wound  is  linear,  and 

fresembles  a  puncture,  producing  little  external  hann,  but 

Icausiiig  very   considerable   internal    injury.     A  rifle   ball 

[makes  a   large  and  ragged  wound,  caused  by  the  spiral 

^direction  given  to  the  missile.     It  is  evident  that  several 

wounds  may  be  made  by  a  single  ball,  as  this  may  chance 

to  traverse  different  parts  of  the  body  and  hnibs.      It  may 

[also  happen  that  the  piece  may  have  been  loaded  with  two 

lor  more  balls,  which  may  account  for  the  number  of  the 

wounds. 

The  deflection  of  a  ball  from  its  straight  or  direct  course 

tcr  entering  the  body  is  easily  produced  by  its  striking 

obliquely  against  any  resisting  surface^  such  as  a  bone, 

tendon,  aponeurosis,  or  even  muscle.      In  this  way  it  often 

^bhappens  that  a  ball,  striking  the  chest  or  abdomen,  may  be 

Hcauscd  to  pass  almost  entirely  around  the  body,  and  aftcr- 

Bward  be  extracted  close  by  the  entrance  point.     Wharton 

^Pand  Stille  {Afcd.Jurisp^  relate  the  case  of  a  German  student 

who  was  wounded  in  a  duel  by  a  pistol  ball  striking  him  on 

the  larynx  obliquely,  and  passing  around  the  neck  so  as  to 

lodge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    It  was 

hthence  removed  by  simply  cutting  through  the  skin.     It  is 

not  uncommon  for  a  ball  to  travel  half  way  around  the  chest 

or  aUlonien,  and  lodge  in  the  back,  giving  the  appearance 

^K>f  having  passed  directly  through  the  lungs,  or  intestines. 

If  the  wound  be  caused  by  a  load  of  .shot,  its  appearance 

^will  depend  chiefly  on  the  distance  from  which  it  was  dis- 

^charged.     If  fired  very  near  the  body,  so  as  to  enter  it  as  a 

single  charge  before  separating,  it  will  produce  a  single 
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the  powder ;  and  as  the  shot  diverge  after  entering  the 
there  will  be  coiisiderahle  laceration  of  the  parts  beneath. 
For  the  opening  to  be  single,  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Lachcse,  of  Antwerp,  have  shown  thai  the  charge  should 
not  be  Rred  at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  to  twelve  inch^f 
When  ilie  distance  is  so  extended  a.s  lo  alhjw  the  .scattering- 
of  the  shot,  each  grain  will  make  Its  own  individual  wound. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  a.  single  shot  to  cause  a  mortal  wound, 
as  when  it  happens  to  strike  the  heart,  or  aorta. 


WotiNds  made  by  tJte  wadding  and gunpmvder  alone  mi 
prove  serious  ox  fatal,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  piea 
from    the  body.     A  pistol  thus  loaded,  at   twelve  inched 
di.stancc  tore  the  clothes,  and  abratled  the  skin  without 
penetrating  it ;  at  half  this  distance,  the  wadding  penetrat^^ 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  ;  at  two  inches  it  entered  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches,  causing  a  ragged  and  blackene^ 
wound ;  and  at  one  and  a  half  inches,  the  wadding  enteral 
tlie  thora.\.  between  the  ribs,  and  in  one  experiment,  carried 
away  a  portion  of  the  rib  [PiiU.  Med.  Exam.,  1846).  Taylor 
mentions  an  instance  of  a  man  sitting  in  a  gallery  of  a 
theatre  at  Brighton,  in  iSSi,  who  had  the  upper  half  of  bjH 
hand  completely  blown  away  by  a  piece  of  greased  new^^ 
paper,  tightly  rammed,  discharged  from  a  small  cannon  on 
the  stage  of  the  theatre.  ^| 

Even  gimpmi'der  alone  is  capable  of  producing  very 
serious  wounds,  if  fired  close  to  an  exposed  part  of  th^ 
body.  The  wound  will  present  a  lacerated  appearanc^ 
and  be  blackened  and  burned  by  the  partially  consumed 
powder.  If  the  grains  of  powder  be  coarse,  the  wound 
may  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  by  verj 
small  shot 
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The  question  of  the  homicidal,  stiicidal,  or  accidental  char- 
acter of  gunshot  wounds  must  generally  be  settled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  wounds,  and  also  by  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  Thus,  if  it  be  on  the  forehead  or  temple, 
behind  the  ear,  in  the  mouth,  or  over  the  heart,  and  if  it  be 
blackened  and  lacerated  (indicating  the  close  proximity  of 
the  weapon),  it   may  be   regarded  as  almost   certainly  a 

I  suicidal  act.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wound  be  on  the  back 
or  side  of  the  head  (except  in  the  case  of  tlie  insane),  or  of 
the  body,  without  the  blackened  and  lacerated  appearance 

I  abovealludcd  to,  it  maybe  considered  as  the  act  of  a  homi- 
cide. Accidental  gunshot  wounds  bear  the  marks  of  near 
wounds,  as  they  are  mostly  the  result  of  the  accidental 
discharge  of  the  piece,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  deceased 

I      at  the  time,  or  else  in  close  proximity  to  his  person. 

Out  of  363  cases  of  suicide  by  firearms,  in  France,  297 
were  from  wounds  in  the  head ;  of  these,  234  were  fired 

I  into  the  mouth;  only  71  were  from  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  chest,  or  abdomen  (M.  de  Boismont,  Du  Suicide,^.  531). 

I  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  FROM  WOUNDS— WOUNDS  OF  TUB  HEAD,  HECK, 

I  SPINE,    CHEST  AND   ABDOMEN. 

In  a  mcdico-Iegal  case  it  may  become  important  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  cause  of  death  occasioned  by  a  wound — whether 
1  immediate,  as  from  hemorrhage  or  shock,  or  remote^  result- 
ing from  subsequent  complications.  In  a  trial  for  murder, 
this  question  might  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
result,  since,  if  the  cause  of  the  death  could  be  shown  to 
have  been  remote,  this  might  involve  certain  contingencies, 
for  which  the  priaoncr  might  not  be  responsible. 
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When  the  death  i-i  directly  traceable  to  hemorrhage, 
rapidity  depends  upon  the  amount  and  suddenness  of  the 
bleeding;  and  this  again  is  dependent  on  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  vessel  wounded.  Exhaustion  folloivs  much 
more  rapidly  from  a  sudden  hemorrhage,  than  from  a  more 
copious  (low  of  blood  if  gradually  lost.  Again,  arterial 
hemorrhage  Is  more  rapidly  fatal  than  venous.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  some  persons  have  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  bleed  very  easily,  from  the  slightest  superficial 
wound.  Such  a  tendency  is  termed  a  fi^tntirrhagic  diathesis; 
this  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  where  it  exists,  it  exposes 
the  individual  to  great  danger,  in  case  of  being  wounded. 
This  circumstance  might  also  have  its  weight  in  the  trial. 
Age  and  disease  also  increase  the  danger  of  death  by  heata 
orrhage  from  wounds.  ^| 

Intfrnai  hemorrhage,  as  the  result  of  a  wound,  is  often  as 
fatal  as  the  external ;  tlie  danger  is  here  further  increased 
by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  effused  blood  upon  a  vital 
organ,  such  as  the  braui.as  is  witnessed  in  effusion  of  blood 
within  the  cranium,  produced  by  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 
It  is  also  exemplified  in  a  wound  of  the  intercostal  arteries, 
causing  effusion  of  blood  into  the  chest,  and  producing  fatal 
pressure  on  the  lungs ;  and  also  in  wounds  of  the  throat, 
resulting  in  asphyxia,  from  the  How  of  the  blood  into 
windpipe. 

Shock  is  the  result  of  a  violent  impression  made  on  the 
great  nervous  centres.  It  often  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death,  after  a  se^-ere  injury,  without  leaving  behind  any 
trace  or  lesion  discoverable  on  a  post-mortem  examination. 
Shock  is  most  apt  to  follow  extensive  lacerations  of  the 
body,  such  as  result  from  machinery,  or  railway  acciden 
or  from  extensive  burns. 

The  r<fwcifr  causes  of  death  from  wounds  are  numerous 
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and  varied.    The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
common ; — 

1.  Tetanus  er  Lockjazv. — This  is  jjcnerally  Ihe  result  of 
lacerated  and  punctured  wounds,  and  especially  if  inflicted 
on  nerves,  tendons,  aponeuroses  and  fibrous  tissues.  A  very 
.slight  ivound  in  these  structures  may  be  followed  by  fatal 
tetanus,  Tetanus  is  always  a  very  serious  complication, 
and  iH  mostly  fatal.  It  does  not  usually  appear  before  the 
seventh  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  though  some- 
times earlier;  and  it  rarely  super\'enes  after  the  twentieth 
tiay. 

2.  Erysipelas  is  another  complication  of  wounds,  which 
may  give  to  them  a  fatal  issue.  It  is  particularly  apt  to 
accompany  wounds  of  the  scalp;  and  it  sometimes  assumes 
an  epidemic  character,  especially  in  hospitals,  where  it  may 
occasion  great  mortality  among  the  wounded  patients. 

3.  Hospital  gangnne  is  another  occasional  result  of 
wounds.  It  likewise  often  proves  fatal,  and  may  assume  an 
epidemic  type.  It  is,  however,  rarely  seen,  except  in  mili- 
tary hospitals,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  faulty 
hygienic  arrangements. 

4.  Surgiiai  inUrference,  including  ihe  use  0/  Afitssikeiics. — 
Tn  wounds  dangerous  to  life,  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  a  surgical  operation  becomes  paramount;  the  patient  will 
certainly  die  without  the  operation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  die  from  shock,  as  the  immediate  result  of  the 
operation.  The  question  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
death  then  becomes  a  serious  one,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
trial,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  who  had  originally 
inflicted  the  wound,  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the  death  was 
not  really  the  result  of  the  wound,  but  was  rather  owing  to 
the  surgical  operation.  Whatever  plausibility  there  may  be 
in  such  an  argument,  it  would  not  likely  avail  with  an  Intel- 
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ligent  court  and  jury,  unless  it  could  be  proved  Uiat  the 
original  wound  was  noi  of  a  dangerous  character;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  surgical  interference  was  unwarrantable, 
and  unskillfully  employed.  The  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  the  use  of  anx-sthctics  (ether,  chloroform,  etc.)  in  the  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations.  Their  employment  in  such 
cases  has  now  become  so  universal  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  that  the  occasional  fatal  results  attending  thciradmin- 
istration  should  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  universal 
rule  of  safety  accompanying  their  employment,  and  as  in  no 
wise  inculpating  the  attending  surgeon;  consequently,  the 
fatal  result  that  might  happen  to  follow  their  use  should  not 
be  considered  as  ofTering  any  extenuation  for  the  prisoner,  if] 
the  latter  has  inftictcd  a  dangerous,  or  fatal  wound  upon  the 
deceased,  The  only  medico-legal  point  at  issue  would  be — 
Was  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  a  necessary  and 
proper  part  of  the  treatment,  and  was  it  skillfully  adminis-. 
tered  ? 


It  will  be  proper  to  devote  a  brief  consideration  to 
subject  of  Woutitis  m  different  regions  of  the  body,  inasmuch^ 
as  these  present  certain  individual  peculiarities,  which  give 
to  them  special  medico-legal  importance. 

Wounds  of  the  Head. — Scalp  wounds  are  not  usually  at- 
tended with  danger,  except  sometimes,  when  followed  by 
erysipelas,  and  when  the   blow  has  been  so  severe  as  to^^f 
produce  concussion  of  the  brain.     It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  fracture  of  the  skull  may  exist  without  any  wound  of^ 
the  scalp;  also,  that  fatal  elusion  of  blood  upon  the  braia^^ 
may  be  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  without  causing 
either  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  or  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 

Concnmon  of  tlie  Brain  may  result  either  from  a  direct 
blow  upon  the  head,  or  from  a  violent  fall  upon  the  feet 
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or  buttocks.  Sometimes  death  ensues  immediately  from 
concussion,  leaving  behind  it  no  percqjtible  lesion,  thouf^li, 
doubtless,  some  molecular  change  has  been  caused  in  the 
nerve  cells,  not  recognizable  by  the  microscope.  Such  fatal 
concussion  may  occur  without  either  fracture  of  the  skull, 
or  even  a  wound  of  the  scalp.  The  symptoms  of  concussion 
arc  faintncss,  nausea  and  vomiting,  pallor  of  face,  feeble 
pulse,  loss  of  consciousness,  either  partial  or  complete,  with 
subsequent  confusion  of  ideas,  and  tendency  to  sleep.  Con- 
cussion may  be  confounded  with  intoxication,  compression 
of  the  brain,  opium  poisoning,  sunstroke,  etc. 

It  is  particularly  important,  for  medico-legal  reasons,  to 
distinguish  between  concussion  and  into,\icatton.  Doubt- 
less, many  cases  of  supposed  drunkards,  arrested  in  large 
cities  at  night  by  the  police,  and  left  unattended  in 
the  station  house  till  morning,  are,  in  reality,  cases  of 
concussion,  or  compression  of  the  brain,  occasiojied  by 
some  injur>'.  and  which  may  prove  fatal  simply  for  want  of 
timely  relief.  'What  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
diagnosis  is  the  fact  that  the  two  conditions  are  so  frequently 
coincident  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  the  drunken  man 
who  is  most  apt  to  engage  in  a  brawl,  which  results  m  a 
broken  head.  Generally,  the  history  of  the  case  (if  it  can 
be  obtained),  and  the  odor  of  the  breath,  will  afford  us  the 
best  means  of  diagnosis.  In  intoxication,  the  temperature 
is  usually  bclozu  g6°  F. — sometimes  below  90°  ;  the  loss  of 
power  and  of  sensation  arc  not  unilateral,  as  in  compression; 
the  bladder  i.s  generally  full  of  limpid  urine,  whicli  will 
furnish  evidence  of  the  presence  of  alcohol  on  distillation. 
(  Vid.  Alcohol, /^(Av/,)  The  pupil.s  arc  sometimes  contracted, 
and  at  others  dilated. 

Fracture  of  the  Skull  is  the  result  cither  of  a  direct  blow 
upon  the  head,  or  of  a  fall  upon  the  head,  striking  a  stone. 
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or  Other  hard  body.  The  usual  consequence  of  such  a 
fracture  is  pressure  on  the  brain  by  the  depressed  bone,  or 
by  the  extravasated  blood  from  a  ruptured  vessel,  or  vessels. 
Procure  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 
It  is  nearly  always  fatal ;  and  unless  carefully  looked  for  in 
the  autopsy,  it  may  entirely  escape  notice. 

Compression  of  the  Brain  may  result  either  from  effusion 
of  blood  or  serum  upon,  or  within  the  brjiin,  with  or  without 
fracture,  or  depression  of  the  bone;  also  from  suppuration, 
or  tumors  in  the  brain,  from  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  and  likewise  from  narcotic  poisoning.  The  symp- 
toms are  essentially  those  of  apoplexy,  vi2.,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, paralysis  (usually  hemiplegia),  dilated  pupils 
(except  where  the  effusion  is  on  the  pons  Varolii,  when, 
according  to  Dr.  Wilks,  the  pupils  are  contracted),  stertor- 
ous breathing,  a  full,  slow  pulse,  and  coma.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  effusion  of  blood  resulting  from  a 
blow  may  be  very  gradual,  so  that  the  person  seemingly 
recovers  from  the  first  shock,  and  may  be' able  even  to 
resume  his  ordinary  occupation  for  some  hours,  or  even 
days,  before  the  fatal  termination  takes  place.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  effusion  from  violence,  and  that  resulting 
from  disease,  as  a  rule,  is  that  in  the  former  the  extravasa- 
tion is  nearly  always  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  or 
between  this  membrane  and  the  brain,  while  in  the  latter  it 
is  usually  in  the  brain  substance.  Moreover,  in  the  first, 
there  is  frequently  a  fracture  of  the  bone,  and  ecchymosis 
of  the  scalp,  either  immediately  over  the  effusion,  or  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head  {contre  coup). 

Another  important  medico-legal  point  is,  that  a  fatal  effu- 
sion of  blood  may  take  place  simply  from  great  excitement, 
in  a  quarrel,  especially  if  accompanied  by  intoxication. 
In  a  trial  for  homicide,  this  is  likely  to  be  urged  by  the 
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defence,  as  the  probable  cause  of  death  in  tlie  deceased, 
where  there  has  been  an  assault,  or  pugilistic  encounter, 
which  terminates  fatally,  from  a  blow  upon  the  head.  In  a 
case  ol  this  nature  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
how  far  the  fatal  effusion  was  due  to  rca/wra/ causes,  such 
as  atheroma  of  the  cerebral  arteries  (which,  in  an  habitual 
spirit-drinker,  might  also  be  connected  with  a  diseased 
liver  and  kidneys),  or  how  far  it  was  to  be  attributable 
directly  to  the  effects  of  violence.  We  are,  however,  of  the 
opinion  that,  if  the  assault  could  be  clearly  proven,  either 
in  connection  with  a  direct  blow  upon  the  head,  or  indi- 
rectly, by  a  fall  upon  a  stone  or  other  hard  body,  the  mere 
fact  of  the  preexisting  disease  of  the  arteries,  or  the  other 
organs,  would  not  exculpate  the  prisoner,  nor  acquit  him 
of  the  charge  of  homicide.  If,  however,  the  autopsy  shows 
that  the  effused  clot,  or  scrum,  were  of  older  date  than  the 
alleged  injury,  tliis  would  certainly  be  a  strong  argument 
for  his  acquittal. 

Wounds  of  the  substance  of  the  Brain  are  not  always  fatal. 
As  regards  the  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  different  portions 
of  this  organ,  as  indicating  the  Localization  of  its  various 
functions,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  writers  on  this 
.special  department  of  science.  It  is  well  known  that  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  cerebral  substance  have  escaped 
through  the  skull,  after  fractures,  not  only  without  loss  of  life, 
but  without  any  sensible  impairtnent  of  the  mental  powers. 

Wounds  of  the  Face  arc  not  usually  dangerous  unless  they 
involve  the  orbit ;  a  penetrating  wound  of  this  part  may 
readily  reach  the  brain,  with  a  fatal  result.  So,  also,  a 
-severe  blow  upon  tlie  nose  may  so  injure  the  ethmoid  bone 
as  subsequently  to  involve  the  brain. 

Wounds  <^  the  Neck  are  attended  with  much  danger, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  large  vessels  and  nerves.      In 
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cut  throats,  the  great  danger  vises  from  the  sudden  and 
profuse  hemorrhage.  The  section  of  the  larynx  and  trachea 
b  not  Decesarily  fatal,  the  chief  danger  arising  from  suAb- 
cation  froR)  the  flowing  hack  of  the  blood.  A  division  of 
the  asophagus  is  almost  necessarily  btal,  chic6y  because  of 
its  involving  the  section  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck. 

Woundi  ef  the  Spiru  are  dai^rous  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  spinal  marrow  is  involved,  in  concus- 
sion of  the  spine,  death  sometimes  takes  place  instantly. 
If  the  spinal  cord  be  wounded  high  up,  above  the  region  of 
the  phrenic  nerve,  the  function  of  respiration  is  immediately 
arrested,  and  death  ensues.  Wherever  the  injury  occurs  to 
the  spinal  cord,  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  complete 
suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  parts  below.  Xn  fracture 
of  the  verU^ra,\)\c  great  danger  arises  from  pressure  on  the 
spinal  marrow.  Sudden  death  has  been  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  luxation  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  aris- 
ing from  the  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process,  through  dis- 
ease. Sir  A,  Cooper's  case  was  of  this  character  (Frac.  and 
Disloc,  p.  463).  These  fractures  are  justly  considered  as 
having  an  important  medico-legal  bearing. 

Wounds  of  the  Chest. — The  great  danger  here  lies  in  the 
hemorrhage  from  the  heart,  great  vessels  and  lungs;  hence, 
such  wounds  often  prove  rapidly  fatal.     The  hemorrhage  in 
wounds  of  the  chest  is  nearly  always  internal.    Wounds  of 
the  lungs,  though  they  may  not  prove  immediately  fatal,  fl 
frequently  .so  terminate  afteralapsc  oftime;  this  is  especially  " 
true  of  gunshot  wounds,  if  the  bullet  or  other  foreign  sub-       1 
stance  happens  to  be  retained.    Wounds  of  ikc  //*(«-/ nearly  fl 
always  terminate  fatally  and  rapidly,  if  the  cavities  be  pene- 
trateJ.     Gunshot  wounds  of  the  heart  do  not  necessarily 
cause   immediate   d^ath ;    cases   are   recorded    where  the 
patient  survived  several  months ;    after  death  the  ball  h; 
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been  found  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Even  where  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  have  been  perforated  by  a  cutting 
instrument,  there  have  been  instances  where  the  person  sur- 
vived for  eleven  days  (Wharton  and  St\\\6,  Med. /Nris/>.,  p. 
745).  Rupture  of  th€  heart  mny  be  the  result  of  a  violent  blow 
upon  the  thorax,  or  it  may  follow  any  intense  excitement 
or  emotion,  if  this  organ  happens  to  bo  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition, as  in  fatty  degeneration,  etc.  In  a  medico-legaJ 
casSf  where  death  has  resulted  from  this  cause  in  a  brawl, 
in  which  the  deceased  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  chest, 
if  the  preexisting  disease  of  the  organ  can  be  established, 
it  would  be  a  question  how  far  the  violence,  and  how  farthe 
disease  was  to  be  credited  with  the  result.  The  case  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  where  death  follows  a  blow  upon  the  head, 
terminating  in  compression  of  the  brain,  and  where  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  cerebral  vessels  existed. 

Wonmis  of  tkc  Abdomen. — Even  a  superficial  wound  of 
the  abdomen  may  prove  fatal,  by  dividing  the  epigastric 
artery.  A  severe  blow  upon  the  epigastric  region  has  fre- 
quently produced  immediate  death,  from  shock  upon  the 
solar  plexus  of  nerves.  Blows  upon  any  part  of  the  abdo- 
men may  be  followed  by  peritoneal  Inflammation,  which 
often  proves  fatal.  Penetrating  wounds  may  terminate 
fatally  from  the  same  cause.  Wounds  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  arc  often  mortal, 
cither  from  hemorrhage,  or  from  inflammation,  or  both. 

Wounds  of  the  [Jver  are  dangerous,  according  to  their 
extent  and  depth.  If  the  gall-bladder  is  involved,  death  is 
apt  to  ensue,  in  consequence  of  the  peritonitis.  The  danger 
from  •woumis  of  the  h'dmys  miscs  from  the  efl'usion  of  urine, 
and  the  consequent  inflammation. 

In  relation  to  Wounds  of  iht'  Htaddcr,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered tliat  this  organ  may  be  ruptured  spontaneously,  from 
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over-distention.  It  is  sometimes  ruptured  by  a  blow,  " 
kick  of  a  horse,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  In 
a  trial  for  homicide,  in  a  case  of  death  [iroduced  by  rupture 
of  the  bladder,  the  defence  would  probably  try  to  set  up  the 
pica  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  this  organ.  Frequently, 
there  is  no  t:xternal  injury  to  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the 
case,  the  autopsy  alone  revealing  it,  and  disclosing,  also, 
extensive  peritoneal  inflammation,  resulting  from  the  escape 
of  urine. 

Woivids  of  the  Gcttital  Organs  arc,  in  the  male,  usually 
self-inflicted,  am!  they  are  met  with  most  generally  among 
the  insane.  They  comprise  castration,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, and  amputation  of  the  penis,  partial  or  entire.  The 
danger  to  life  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  hemorrhage,  and 
injury  to  the  organs.  In  certain  other  cases,  where  the 
injury  has  been  inflicted  by  others,  and  when  in  a  state  of 
erection  the  urethra  has  been  found  violently  torn  across,  and 
the  corpora  cavernosa  and  spongiosa  divided.  In  females, 
the  chief  point  of  mcdico-tcgal  interest  is  to  discriminate 
between  wounds  of  the  genitals  inflicted  by  another,  and 
spontaneous  hemorrhages  from  a  ruptured  vein  in  the  labia. 
Here,  of  course,  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  injured  parts  will 
be  required  before  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

EXAMINATION  OF  BLOOD-STAINS. 


IMPORTANCE OPTHEIR  IDENTIFICATION — ^THREE  METHODS  OPIDBNTI- 
flCATlON — J.  THE  CHElHrCAL  TESTS — 2.  THE  MICROSCOPIC  THST — 
3.   THE  SPfXTROSCOPlC  TEST — BLOOD-CHYSTALS. 

The  identification  of  blood-stains,  not  infrequently  con- 
stitutes a  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  in  a 
trial  for  homicide.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  a 
murderer  to  attribute  certain  suspicious  red  stains  dis- 
covered upon  his  garments,  or  implements,  to  the  blood 
of  some  domestic  animal,  or  bird.  Within  a  few  years  past, 
the  resources  of  science  have  afforded  us  material  aid  En 
distinguishing  human  blood-stains  from  those  of  the  inferior 
animals,  so  that  the  legal  physician  may  now  feel  much 
more  confident  in  delivering  his  testimony  in  a  trial  for 
homicide,  than  he  could  have  done  in  former  years. 

The  appearance  of  blood-stains  to  the  naked  eye  will  vary 
in  size,  shape  and  color.  Sometimes  it  maybe  a  mere  film 
or  smear,  but  generally  it  presents  the  form  of  distinct  spots 
of  different  sizes  ;  and  if  the  blood  has  spurted  obliquely 
upon  a  surface,  the  spots  will  have  assumed  a  comet-like 
shape,  terminating  in  a  bulbous  tail.  The  color  of  the  stain 
will  depend  (i)  u|)on  its  freshness:  if  recent,  it  will  have  a 
bright  red  hue;  if  old,  the  color  will  be  brownish,  or  brown 
red.  {2)  Upon  its  thickness  ;  being  darker  in  proportion  to 
the  density  of  the  stain.  (3)  Upon  the  material  on  which  it 
has  fallen ;  if  the  latter  is  porous.as  soft  wood,  or  linen,  or 
cotton  fabrics,  the  tint  will  be  rather  dull ;  but  if  on  polished 


and  hard  substances,  such  as  metals,  glass,  or  polished 
wood,  the  spots  have  a  darker  and  shining  appearance,  and 
on  drying  they  are  apt  to  crack  from  the  centre,  and  may 
thus  easily  be  removed.  When  dried  upon  linen  or  cotton, 
thL'y  usually  have  a  .stiUfened  feel,  like  a  spot  of  dried  albu- 
men, or  gum.  If  the  stains  be  upon  a  colored  substance, 
they  can  best  be  distinguished  by  artificial  light;  indeed, 
tlicy  may  be  entirely  invisible  in  briglit  daylight. 

We  possess  three  methods  of  identifying  blood-stains: 
(i)  the  chemical;  (2)  the  microscopic;  (3)  the  spectro- 
scopic, or  optical.  But  previously  to  employing  these 
inct!iod.s,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  examine  the  sus- 
pected spot  with  a  good  magnifier ;  the  spot,  if  a  blood-stain, 
will  frequently  exhibit  minute  coagula,  or  clots  nf  a  shiny 
hue,  intermixed  with  the  fibres  of  the  material  on  which  it 
is  fixed. 


I.  The  Chemical  Tests, — Before  noticing  these,  it  will 
be  proper  to  remark  briefly  on  the  solubility  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  blood.  Modern  research  has  shown  that  the 
coloring  matter  of  blood,  (ftc^mo^lobifi),  when  quite  recent, 
is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  when  old.  so  as  to  have 
changed  to  a  brown  color,  it  is  converted  into  fuemattH, 
or  deoxidised  haemoglobin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
This  is  a  fact  of  considerable  medico-legal  interest.  For 
if  a  garment,  or  other  article  stained  with  blood,  is  im- 
vtedialely  washed  in  culd  water,  the  whole  of  the  blood 
will  probably  be  discharged,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  It 
behind.  But  if  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  garment  be 
kept  for  some  time  before  the  attempt  is  made  to  remove 
the  stain  by  washing,  the  soluble  ha-moglobin  will  have 
become  more  or  less  connected  with  the  insoluble  hieinatin, 
and  enough  of  the  blood  will  remain  upon  the  article  to 
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suffice  for  future  identification.  Hot  water  will  not  remove 
a  recent  blood-stain  as  effectually  as  cold  water,  on  account 
of  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  hemoglobin,  changing^  it 
into  ha:!iiiatin. 

If  the  blood-spot  be  recent,  the  examiner  should  cut  out 
a  small  piece  of  the  fabric  stained,  and  suspend  it,  by  means 
of  a  thread,  in  a  test-tube  containing  cold,  distilled  water. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  coloring  matter  will  be  observed  to 
separate  from  the  material,  and  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
tlie  water,  forming  a  bright-red  solution.  If  the  stain  is  a 
little  older,  more  time  will  be  required  to  effect  the  solu- 
tion, which  will  have  a  browner  hue;  and  if  the  stain  isvay 
old.  there  will  be  no  solution  whatever. 

If  the  stain  be  upon  a  porous  substance,  sucli  as  wood, 
brick,  etc.,  it  should  be  cut  or  scraped  out,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  then  soaked  in  cold  water  for  some  hours,  and 
afterward  filtered.  If  the  spot  be  upon  a  hard  metallic 
Surface,  as  a  knife,  sword,  etc.,  it  should  be  carefully  dried, 
when  it  will  be  apt  to  crack  off;  otherwise  it  may  he 
scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  the  scraping  soaked  for  some 
time  in  cold  water,  and  afterward  filtered.  If  the  solution 
should  not  be  complete,  a  little  dilute  ammonia  may  be 
added,  and  if  this  should  fail,  Dr.  Tidy  recommends  to  use 
a  trturc  of  citric  acid  to  effect  the  solution. 

Having  procured  the  clear  red  solution,  the  next  step  is 
to  heat  it  in  a  test  tube  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Four  results 
arc  thus  obtained:  (i)  the  red  color  disappears ;  (2) coagula- 
tion takes  place ;  (3)  a  brownish-green  precipitate  is  formed. 
If  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  precipitate  it  may  be 
collected,  dried  and  heated  witli  a  weak  ammonia  solution, 
which  will  dissolve  it  The  solution  will  appear  dark  green 
by  reflected,  and  red  by  transmitted  light  (4)  A  weal' 
soiutum  0/ ammonia  TiAAc A  to  the  original  solution,  either 
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produces  no  change  of  color,  or  it  merely  intensifies  it;  it 
never  changes  it  to  green  or  crimson,  as  it  does  with  cochi- 
neal, and  red  fruit  colors.  Tincture  of  galls  gives  a  red 
precipitate  to  the  original  solution.  A  solution  of  chlorine 
causes  no  change  in  it. 

The  above  tests  will  suffice  to  distinguish  blood  from  all 
other  red  solutions,  such  as  cochineal,  kino,  madder,  log- 
wood, and  the  various  red  fruit-juices,  none  of  which  coagu- 
late by  heat,  and  a// of  which  are  changed  in  color  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia.  The  stain  produced  by  lemon  or 
orange  juice  on  the  blade  of  a  knife  (citrate  of  iron)  after 
exposure  to  the  air^  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  an 
old  blood-stain;  but  the  test  of  tincture  of  galls,  or  of 
tannin,  to  the  solution  would  immediately  detect  the  differ- 
ence. So,  the  stain  from  red  paint  (which  contains  iron),  or 
from  iron  mould,  is  easily  identified  by  its  solubility  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  by  subsequently  testing  for  iron. 

The  Giiaiacum  Test — This  constitutes  a  beautiful  and" 
satisfactory  portion  of  the  chemical  test  for  blood.  Dr. 
Day,  of  Australia,  has  experimented  extensively  upon 
this  test,  and  otlicrs  have  fully  confirmed  his  results.  It 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions:  A  freshly-prepared 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  if  dropped  into  water,  precipitates  the 
resin,  which,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  acquires  a 
bluish  color.  If  it  be  exposed  to  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
bluing  process  is  more  rapid ;  and  if  brought  in  contact 
with  ozone,  the  blue  color  is  instantly  produced.  Hence, 
the  bluing  must  be  owing  to  o.xidation.  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  as  discovered  by  Schonbein,  that  antozonc,  as  found 
in  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  the 
positive  state),  has  no  effect  at  all  in  changing  the  gitaiac 
resin  to  a  blue  color.  Moreover,  while  tlie  resin  is  blued 
by  a  variety  of  mineral  and  organic  substances,  the  coloring 
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matter  of  the  blood  has  no  efTect  upon  it.  The  guaiaann 
test  depends,  tlien,  upon  the  fact  thnt  while  the  blood  has  no 
power  to  oxidize,  or  blue  the  resin,  the  presence  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  (antozone),  which  itself  has  no  power  to  oxidize 
the  guaiacum,  causes  the  resin  then  to  be  oxidized  by  the 
blood,  and  the  blue  color  appears.  According  to  Prof. 
Taylor,  an  excellent  way  of  showing  the  experiment  is  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  (freshly  prepared)  to  a  small 
quantity  of  water;  this  will  precipitate  the  re^.  Divide 
the  water  suspending  the  resin  into  two  portions  ;  into  one 
of  them  pour  a  little  solution  of  red  coloring  matter  of 
blood ;  to  the  other  add  a  few  drops  of  ozonized  ether 
(peroxide  of  hydrogen  dissolved  in  ether);  no  change  of 
color  is  observed  in  cither  portion.  Now.  to  the  first  por- 
tion add  a  few  drops  of  the  ether,  and  to  the  second  a  few 
drops  of  the  red  solution ;  in  both  cases  the  sapphire-bluc 
color  will  soon  be  seen.  In  case  the  solution  is  turbid,  from 
an  excess  of  the  resin,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
will  instantly  clear  it,  and  bring  out  tlie  fine  blue  color  dis- 
tinctly. If  the  simple  addition  of  the  blood  solution  to  the 
guaiac  produces  a  blue  color,  we  may  be  certain  that  some 
oxidizing  substance  is  present  besides  blood,  and  which 
conceals  its  presence.  The  force  of  the  experiment  consists 
in  the  fact  that  blood,  of  itself,  will  not  blue  guaiacum,  but 
in  tlie  presence  of  ozonized  ether,  the  blue  color  is  speedily 
produced. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  this  test  on  the 
ground  that  other  substances  beside  blood  will  produce  a 
blue  color  in  the  presence  of  guaiac  and  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, such  as  saliva,  bile  and  red  wine ;  but  as  regards  the 
two  former,  their  color  should  at  once  distinguish  ihem  from 
blood,  while  the  latter  substance  requires  some  lwttrs\  expo-. 
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sure  to  produce  the  same  result;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
blood  the  effect  is  immcdiule.  This  test  is  as  available  for 
old,  as  for  fresh  blood,  for  concentrated,  or  diluted  blood; 
hence,  for  a  washed-out  blood-stain. — wherever,  in  fact,  a 
particle  of  red  coloring  matter  remains.  If  no  bluing 
occurs  in  the  presence  of  the  guaiac  and  the  peroxide,  it 
will  be  safe  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  blood  present.  In  an 
old  blood-stain,  or  where  it  is  too  small  to  afford  a  suflficieiit 
solution,  or^liere  there  may  be  some  doubt  of  its  presence 
on  a  colored  material,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  moisten  the 
spot  first  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  then  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  guaiac  tincture,  and  afterward  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  ozonic  ether,  and  then  press  upon  it  a  piece  of 
white  tissue,  or  filtering  paper;  immediately  there  will  appear 
upon  the  papei*  tlie  characteristic  blue  stain.  A  number  of 
such  impressions  may  thus  be  taken  from  one  spot,  by  simply 
adding  a  little  more  of  the  guaiac  and  the  peroxide,  and 
repeating  the  pressure  upon  the  paper. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  chemical  i^s\s  w'xW  not 
distinguish  arterial  from  venous  blood,  nor  human  blood 
from  that  of  the  lower  animals :  the  chemical  reactions  are 
the  same  for  all  kinds  of  blood.  The  statement  of  M.  Bar- 
ruel,  that  if  blood  be  shaken  up  with  an  excess  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  a  peculiar  odorous  principle  will  be  evolved, 
resembling  the  particular  animal  from  which  the  blood  was 
obtained,  has  been  di.spravcd  by  subsequent  investigations, 
and  is  no  longer  regarded  as  reliable. 

III.  The  Microscopic  Test. — This  consists  in  the  identi- 
fication of  the  blood  corpuscles — especially  the  red  ones — ^by 
means  of  the  microscope.  To  effect  this,  the  stain  (unless 
too  oId).si;ould  be  cut  out,  and  placed  on  the  glass,  or  on  a 
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watch  crystal,  and  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  pure  cold 
water*  a  glass  rod  being  pressed  against  it,  to  effect  the 
separation ;  then  cover  the  specimen  over  with  a  thin  glass, 
and  examine  with  a  one-fourth  inch  power,  and  measure 
the  corpuscles  with  a  micrometer.  If  the  stain  has  been 
washed,  very  possibly  there  will  be  no  satisfactory  result ; 
but  the  identification  of  a  single  red  corpuscle  would  be 
proof  of  the  presence  of  blood.  The  while  corpuscles  may 
sometimes  be  detected  where  the  red  disks  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. They  are  much  fewer  in  number,  and  colorless. 
If  very  abundant  in  a  specimen,  they  might  be  owing  to  pus 
rather  than  to  blood,  or  to  disease  (leukemia).  If  only  a 
minute  speck  of  dried  blood,  taken  from  a  weapon,  or  from  a 
garment,  is  to  be  examined,  it  may  be  laid  upon  the  glass, 
which  has  previously  been  breatlied  upon  several  times,  and 
after  again  breathing  upon  it,  it  should  be  covered  with  the 
thinslide,  and  examined,  as  before.  The  condensed  moisture 
of  the  breath  serves  the  place  of  water  in  breaking  up  the 
dried  clot,  without  destroying  the  corpuscles  by  too  much 
dilution  (Dr.  A.  Taylor,  from  Casper), 

The  human  blood  corpuscle  is  a  round,  bi-concave  disk, 
without  a  nucleus.  All  mammalian  corpuscles  have  the 
same  form,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  camel  tribe, 
which  are  oval.  The  corpuscles  of  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes 
are  oval,  larger  in  size,  and  nucleated.  The  largest  cor- 
puscles are  found  in  the  Amphiunui,  one  of  the  Reptilia; 
they  may  even  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye  (Formad). 
It  is  well  to  rcmembcu  that  oval  corpuscles  may  become 
globular  by  treatment  with  an  excess  of  water.     The  out- 


•  As  water  alone  may  cause  tlic  corpuscles  to  swell  up,  il  should  be  mixed 
with  one  acvcnih  p.irt  of  glycerine,  or  wilh  a  smnll  pooioti  of  common  sail,  or 
sulplmtc  ofsoilium. 

IX 
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lines  of  dried  blood  corpuscles  arc  irregular  and  jagged 
(crenaled),  and  more  or  less  stellate. 

The  average  diamcttir  of  the  human  red  blood  corpuscle 
is  stated  somewhat  differently  by  different  authorities.  By 
Gulliver  it  is  given  at  1-3200  of  an  inch  ;  French  Medico- 
legal Society  (1873),  1-3257;  Wormley,  1-3250;  Masson, 
1-3257;  Forniad  (1888),  1-3200.  Other  observers  differ 
but  slightly  from  the  above.  From  a  close  comparison  of 
these  different  observations,  and  giving  due  regard  to  the 
skill,  opportunities,  number  of  experiments  made,  and 
general  caution  exercised,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  as  the 
standard  average  diameter  for  the  human  corpuscle  the 
fraction  1-3200  in.  This  is  the  average  given  by  Dr. 
Fomiad,  after  very  numerous  and  repeated  observations, 
running  through  a  series  of  many  years.* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  discrepancy  among  these 
various  observers  is  remarkably  slight,  a  fact  which  proves 
their  general  accuracy. 

The  corpuscles  of  most  of  the  lower  animals  are  smaller 
than  those  of  man.  The  exceptions  are  in  the  case  of  the 
Walrus,  1-2769;  i\\eE/cf>hani,  1-2745;  the  Creai  ArU-&ti^, 
1-2769;  the  Capyhara,  1-3190;  the  Sioth,  1-2865;  the 
Whah\  1-3099  ;  and  (according  to  Wormley)  the  Opossum, 
I-3i45.t  The  following  are  the  averages  for  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  given  by  Dr.  Formad  [loc.  a'/.):  tlie  Guinea 
Bg,  1-3400;  Wolf,  1-3450;  Dog,  1-3580;  Radbii,  1-3662; 
Or,  1-4200;  Pig,  1-425O;  Horse,  1-431O;  Sheep,  T-500O ; 
Goat,  1-6100.  The  Monkey  and  Kangaroo  have  a  diameter 
of  about  1-3400;  the  Beaver,  1-3325  ;  the  Seal,  1-3200. 


*  "  ComparaTivc  Sludics  of  Matnmolinr  Blood/'  by  Henty  F.  Formad,  B.M,, 
M.  D.,  elc.      Phila.,  l838. 
f  Giilliv«r  gives  1-3557  ^tw  the  corpuscle  of  the  Opossnin. 
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From  the  above  eiiunieratioii  it  will  be  seen  that  Uie 
Cinnea-pig,  monkey,  seal,  b£az>ey  and  opassttm  arc  the  animals 
whose  blood  corpuscles  most  closely  approximate  in  size  to 
those  of  man  (excluding  those  whose  corpuscles  are  larger 
than  the  human) ;  while  those  of  the  domestic  animals  w(jpse 
blood  would  be  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  human 
blood,  viz.,  the  horse,  o.v,  pig,  sheep  and  goat  are  notably 
smaller  than  the  human,  and  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
taken for  them  by  a  good  microscopist.  The  corpuscles 
of  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes,  as  already  mentioned,  arc  oval 
in  shape,  and  considerably  larger  than  those  of  mammals. 

The  important  medico-legal  question  in  connection  with 
blood  stains  is,  whether  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  human 
blood  from  that  of  one  of  the  lower  animals.  Of  course, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  tJiis  difference  in 
the  case  of  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  ;  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  corpuscles,  in  each  of  these  orders,  will  at  once  make  it 
manifest.  But  as  regards  the  blood  of  the  mammalia,  and 
even  of  the  common  domestic  animals,  such  as  the  cow, 
horse,  pig  and  goat,  the  difficulty  is  vastly  increased.  In  a 
case  of  homicide,  where  a  blood-stained  garment  might  con- 
stitute an  important  link  in  the  chaui  of  evidence,  and  where 
the  accused  might  very  naturally  assert  that  the  suspicious 
stains  were  accidentally  caused  by  the  blood  of  one  of  these 
animals,  it  becomes  of  unspeakable  importance  to  be  able 
to  decide  this  point.  Until  within  a  few  years  it  has  been 
considered  impossible  to  give  a  positive  answer  to  this 
question.  To  the  late  Professor  J.  G.  Richardson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is.  we  think,  justly  due  the  merit  of  having  first 
demonstrated  Uie  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  hu- 
man blood  and  that  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pig  and  goat 
— those  animals  whose  blood  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  that  of  man.     He  has  conclusively  shown 
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that,  by  employing  very  high  microscopic  powers,  such  as 
the  ^jf  of  an  inch  objective,  magnifying  with  a  micrometer 
cjyc-piecc  over  3000  diamfters,  the  human  corpuscle  appears 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  sheep 
ant^ijoat  arc  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the 
ox  -J  of  ail  inch,  indicating  a  very  obvious  difference  in 

eir    respective  sizes.     The   use  of  the  ordinary  powers 

00  or  600  diameters)  fails  entirely  to  recognize  tlie  differ- 
ence. 

By  a  still  higher  amplification,  since  obtained  throug-h 
re -photo  graphing  single  corpuscles  of  different  animals 
(prepared  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same  projection), 
this  difference  in  size  may  be  rendered  still  more  striking. 
Thus,  by  an  enlargement  to  10,000  diameters,  as  shown  by 
I'ormad.  wc  obtain  the  following  photographic  measure- 
ments: human  corpuscle,  31^  inches  diameter;  Guinea  pig, 
jinches;  dog.  2f  inches;  o.x,  2)^  inches  ;  sheep,  2  inches; 
gixit,  i|-  inclies. 

Since  the  researches  of  Richardson,  numerous  able 
observers  have  been  engaged  in  these  investigations,  the 
result  of  which  is  that,  given  a  skilled  and  careful  micro- 
scopist,  with  a  good  instrument  of  proper  amplification,  it 
will  generally  be  possible  to  diagnosticate  a  human  blood 
stain  from  that  of  any  of  the  lower  animals,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  guinea-pig  and  opossum  ;*  and  it 
will  always  be  possible  absolutely  to  distinguish  between 
human  blood,  and  that  of  the  ordinary  domestic  animals— 
the  ox,  pig,  horse,  sheep  and  goat — with  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded. 


•  We  eicludc,  of  course,  those  few  animals  more  rarely  met  with,  whose 
corpuscles  are  larger  tlian  ihc  human,  viz.,  ihe  elejtbunl,  great  aiil-catcr,  wal. 
niR,  whale,  slotli  and  capfbam. 
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It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  for  mcdico-Iegal  reasons, 
that  there  should  be  any  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
experts  in  homicide  cases  as  to  the  certainty  and  credibility 
of  the  testimony  derived  from  a  careful  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  blood-stains.  Some  high  authorities,  both 
American  and  European,  have  been  slow  to  admit  the 
vah"dity  of  such  evidence,  when  it  becomes  the  turning- 
point  for  the  conviction  or  acquittal  t>i  the  prisoner.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  most  serious  responsibility  involved  in 
both  giving  and  receiving  such  testimony,  where  all  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  microscopic  measurement 
of  a  minute  fractional  part  of  an  inch  ;  but  after  due  con- 
sideration, and  a  careful  examination  of  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  observations  on  this  subject,  we  must  express 
our  convictions  of  the  entire  reliability  of  all  such  expert 
testimony,  ivitk  Ihc  pro^'isos  abm>€  stated.  We  believe  mi- 
croscopy to  be  as  exact  a  science  as  chemistry  ;  and  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  well-equipped  microscopic  expert, 
who  has  performed  probably  thousands  of  experiments,  in 
comparing  the  measurements  of  human  blood  corpuscles 
with  those  of  the  lower  animals,  should  not  be  qualified  to 
give  before  a  court  and  jury,  as  distinct  and  positive  an 
opinion  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  hmnan  blood,  in 
any  particular  suspected  stain^as  would  be  the  expert  toxi- 
cologist,  in  an  alleged  poison  case,  to  give  his  positive 
opinion,  or  belief  of  the  existence  of  some  subtle  poison, 
such  as  strychnine,  morphine,  or  aconitinc,  in  the  body  of 
the  deceased,  based  upon  his  own  chemical  researches, 
even  though  he  might  be  confronted  with  the  possibility  of 
having  encountered  some  interfering  ptomaine. 

Several  objections  should  here  be  noticed  and  answered. 
Although  the  az'erage  size  of  the  human  blood  corpuscle 
is  quite  uniform  in  the  same  individual,  and  at  all  ages,  and 
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in  all  the  different  races  of  mankind,  yet  there  are  often  seen 
coq>usc[cs  which  deviate  from  the  average,  being  either 
somewhat  larger  or  smaller.  The  nnniber  of  such  cor- 
puscles is,  Iiowever,  small — not  over  five  or  ten  per  cent. 
The  actual  variation,  according  to  Formad,  ranges  between 
1-2900  and  1-3800  of  an  inch.  Of  course,  the  correct 
average  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  careful  and 
repeated  measurements  on  numerous  specimens. 

Another  more  specious  objection  to  the  reliability  of 
microscopic  testimony  is  the  admitted  fact  that  the  measure- 
ment of  the  corpuscles  of  a  few  of  the  lower  animals  does 
approximate  closely  to  that  of  man  ;  and  consequently  that 
a  serious  error  might  result  in  confounding  them. 

Here,  the  only  real  practical  difficulty  is  narrowed  down 
to  the  Giiinca-piff,  and  possibly  to  the  opossum.  According 
to  Wormley  and  Woodward,  the  diameter  of  the  corpuscles 
of  the  former  animal  is  1-32231  in,  while  Formad  gives  it 
at  1—3400  in.  The  last  named  observer  "  examined  at 
diHTcrent  times  ten  Guinea-pigs,  making  from  each  ten 
preparations,  and  measuring  iQo  corpuscles  from  each 
animal.  The  mean  of  every  1000  corpuscles  was  1-3400 
of  an  inch."  His  results  arc  also  confirmed  by  several 
other  independent  exaniinerSj  and  also  by  the  late  Dr. 
Richardson.  If  we  adopt  the  last  mentioned  measurement, 
there  ought  to  be  no  question  as  to  diagnosis,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Guinea-pig.  Gulliver  gives  this  diameter  still 
smaller,  viz:  1-3538.  For  the  opossum,  Wormley  gives 
ti:c  diameter  of  1-3145,  while  Gulliver  places  it  at  1-3557. 
Formad  records  no  observation  on  this  last-named  animal. 

The  methods  of  procedure  in  making  these  delicate 
observations  demand  a  brief  notice.  Prof.  Richardson's 
method  is  to  scrape  off  a  minute  particle  of  die  suspected 
blood-clot  from  the  stained  article,  with  the  point  of  a 
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cataract  needle,  letting  it  fall  upon  a  clean  microscopic 
slide,  A  thin  cover  is  then  laid  upon  the  fragment,  and 
pressed  down  firmly,  so  as  to  crush  the  particle  to  powder, 
and  the  whole  transferred  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 
Pure  water  should  be  introduced  at  the  margin  of  the 
cover,  and  allowed  to  flow  ver>'  slowly  toward  the  speci- 
men; when  this  is  reached,  a  movement  is  observed,  after 
which  an  aggregation  o(  compressed  corpuscles,  very  iaint 
and  colorless,  but  yet  very  distinct,  comes  into  view. 
These  arc  rendered  more  obvious  by  introducing  at  the 
margin  of  the  cover  a  minute  portion  of  iodine,  or  red 
aniline  solution  *  The  author  has  verified,  by  personal 
experiment,  the  correctness  of  Prof.  Richardson's  de- 
ductions. 

Dr.  Formad'a  method  with  dried  blood  is  firiit  to  expose 
it  to  a  gentle  moist  heat,  from  one  to  ten  days,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  stain;  "  a  small  granule  of  the  suspected 
blood,  or  a  fibre  from  the  blood-stained  fabric  is  placed  on 
a  glass  slide,  in  a  drop  of  a  30  to  35  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  pota.'ih.and  covered  with  a  glass  slide.  If  the  blood 
stain  was  recent,  the  disintegration  of  the  clot  commences  at 
once,  and  the  isolated  corpuscles  separate  and  swim  swiftly 
through  the  liquid,  if  the  stage  of  the  microscope  is  slightly 
inclined."  f  This  observer  finds  the  strong  potash  solution 
to  be  the  best  adapted  for  such  cases.  He  also  highly  recom- 
mends, for  the  same  purpose,  MiMt's  fluid  (potassium  bi- 
chromate 2  parts,  sodium  sulphate  I  part,  and  water  lOO 
parts),  slightly  diluted  with  glycerin  and  water. 

An  important  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  fact  that 
when  dried,  shriveled  and  contracted  blood  corpuscles  are 
re-motstcncd  with  liquids  of  less,  or  of  the  same  density  as 


*   Vide  Am.  Jour.  Med.  ScL,  July,  1874. 
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the  blood-scrum  (sp.  gr.  1028),  they  gradually  swell  up,  and 
become  spherical,  and  consequently  diminish  in  diameter. 
So  that  it  may  happen  that  the  human  corpuscle  thus 
altered  may  appear  of  the  size  of  that  of  the  ox^  and  the 
corpuscle  of  the  ox,  similarly  affected,  may  assume  the 
dimensions  of  that  of  the  sheep.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
this  ratio  of  diminution  is  uniform  in  all  auimals,  and  it  may 
be  always  relied  upon  in  the  diagnosis  of  any  blood  thus 
altered.  Hence,  it  is  necessary,  in  all  such  investigations, 
to  have  two  scales  of  measurement  for  each  animal,— the 
larger,  normal  bl-eoncave  one,  and  another,  the  smaller,  or 
artificially  spherical  one. 

Formad's  experiments  further  show  that  the  shrinkage, 
or  diminutionin  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  bytheir  arti6cial 
swelling,  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  their  normal  diam- 
eter; thus,  in  man.  the  average  of  the  shrunken  corpuscle  is 
1-4300  in.;  Guinea-pig,  1-4500  in,;  wolf,  1-4600  in.;  dog, 
1-4800  in.;  rabbit,  1-4900  in.;  oj:,  1-5600  in.;  sheep,  i- 
6700  in.;  goat,  I-8100  in. 

It  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  certain  bodies  that  might 
be  mistaken,  under  the  microscope,  for  blood  corpuscles, 
and  which  are  occasionally  found  associated  with  them  in 
stains  submitted  for  examination,  such  as  starch-granules, 
epithelial  scales,  oil-drops,  the  sporulcs  of  fungi,  and  the 
dislM  of  coniferous  woods.  But  as  these  generally  possess 
certain  special  marks  by  which  they  can  be  recognized,  they 
need  never  be  confounded  with  blood  disks,  by  a  practiced 
microscopist. 

Bhod  Crystals  constitute  another  test  for  blood.  They 
can  be  obtained  from  all  kinds  of  red  blood,  being,  in  fact, 
due  to  the  crystallization  of  the  haemoglobin.  To  procure 
them,  according  to  Lehmann,  evaporate  a  drop  of  blood  to 
dryness  on  a  piece  of  glass,  add  a  drop  of  distilled  water. 
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and  cover  the  whole  with  a.  slip  of  thin  glass.  After  a  time, 
when  the  water  has  nearly  evaporated,  microscopic  crystals, 
of  various  sizes  and  forms,  are  visible.  Those  of  man  are 
prismatic,  or  rhomboidal ;  those  of  the  inferior  animals  are 
cither  similar  in  shape,  or  else  tetrahedral,  or  hexagonal.  In 
order  to  procure  crystals  from  the  blood  stains  upon  a  fabric, 
such  as  linen  or  muslin,  or  from  a  dried  coagulum,  the  pro- 
cess of  Kunzc  and  Ncimiann  seems  to  be  the  best.  This 
consists  in  soaking  the  stained  portion  for  several  hours  in 
a  small  quantitj'  of  cold  water,  until  the  coloring  matter  is 
dissolved ;  the  reddish  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  dry  residue  boiled  with  an  excess  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  until  a  red  solution  is  procured;  this  is  then  slowly 
evaporated  on  a  glass  slide  until  the  crystals  form,  when 
they  arc  examined  by  a  power  of  500  diameters.  The 
blood  crystals  appear  in  groups,  frequently  crossing  one 
another,  intermixed  with  cubic  crystals  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  But  the  similarity  of  human  blood  crystals  to 
those  of  the  lower  animals  is  too  great  to  permit  of  the 
forming  of  a  positive  diagnosis  as  to  their  real  origin. 
Consequently,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording 
much  practical  assistance  in  the  identification  of  blood- 
stains. 


III.  The  Optical  or  Spectroscopic  Test. — The  appli- 
cation of  the  spectroscope  to  the  identification  of  blood 
depends  upon  tlie  fact  that  various  colored  solutions  possess 
the  power  of  absorbing  different  portions  of  the  spectrum, 
and  of  producing  in  the  latter  certain  dark  lines,  just  as  cer- 
tain vapors  and  gases  afiect  the  .spectrum.  Blood,  in  this 
respect,  produces  a  very  decided  eflect,  causing  absorption- 
bands  (dark  lines),  which  arc  very  characteristic  of  its 
presence,  even  in  minute  quantities. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  perfectly  fresh  arterial 
blood,  the  coloring  matter  exists  as  h(smoglobin,  (i)  When 
this  is  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  it  will  bt!  seen  to  pro- 
duce t!Vo  absorption-bands  in  the  spectrum,  in  the  yellower 
half  of  the  green  space,  the  lower  one  being  twice  as  broad 
as  the  upper;  also  the  blue  end  is  darkened.  When  hasmo- 
globin  is  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalies,  or  kept  for  a  long 
time,  especially  in  a  damp  place,  it  acquires  a  brown  color, 
becomes  deoxidized,  and  is  finally  changed  into  hatnaiin. 
(2)  The  spectrum  of  deoxidized  hemoglobin,  or  of  venous 
blood,  shows  a  single  broad  absorption-band,  visible  in  the 
green ;  the  blue  end  is  also  darkened.  (3)  After  a  short 
exposure  to  the  air  {meih&mogiobiti).  It  gives  a  spectrum 
with  the  blue  t.i\<l  darkened,  the  tifo  bands  of  oxidized 
haemoglobini  much  weakened,  with  a  third  band  visible  in 
the  red.  (4)  The  spectrum  of  deoxidized  h.xmatin,  or  of 
blood  after  prolonged  expo.?ure  to  air,  shows  the  blue  end 
darkened,  and  tivo  well-defined  bands  in  the  green,  but 
stronger  than  in  (1),  and  with  disappearance  of  the  band  in 
the  red. 

The  form  of  apparatus  best  adapted  for  spectroscopic 
examination  of  blood  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Sorby,  to 
whose  researches  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
in  this  branch  of  investigation.  It  is  a  combination  of  the 
microscope  and  spectroscope.  The  blood  solution  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  above  for  the 
chemical  tests.  The  details  of  the  examination  by  the 
spectroscope  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work;  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  treatis&s  for  a  fuller 
description. 

The  important  question  in  this  connection  is — Do  other 
substances  give  similar  spectra  to  those  of  blood  ?  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sorby,  nothing  gives  a  spectrum  precisely  ^\zvXi^x 
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to  that  produced  by  oxy-h;emogIobin,  although  certain 
other  bodies  produce  absorption-lines  somewhat  resembling 
the  former,  but  easily  distinguishable  by  a  practiced  observer. 
Thus,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  petals  of  Cineraria  give 
two  absorption-bands;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  action  of  ammonia.  Cochineal,  madder,  and  other 
red  dyes,  dissolved  in  alum,  although  affording  bands 
somewhat  resembling  those  produced  by  blood,  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  use  of  ammonia  and 
potassic  sulphite. 

We  must,  therefore,  admit  that  the  spectroscope,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  operator,  affords  the  most  certain  and 
delicate  test  known  for  the  presence  of  blood.  It  cannot, 
however,  discriminate  between  human  blood  and  that  of  any 
of  the  lower  animals ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  microscope,  as  a  test 
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CHAPTER    VIII^. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

DEFIHirtON  —  CLASSIFICATION — 5VMPTOMS  —  CAUSE  OP  DEATH  — 
POSr-MOHTEM  APPEARANCHS — niSTlSCl'ION  BETWEEN  BURNS  MADE 
HEFORE  AND  AFTES  DEATR— ACCIDENT Af,,  SUICIDAL  AKD  HOMI- 
CIDAL DUB.NS— STO.NIAMiOUS  COMBUSTION. 

A  hum  is  an  injury  to  the  body,  caused  by  heat  applied 
either  in  the  form  of  a  heated  solid  substance,  or  by  flame, 
or  by  radiant  heat. 

A  scald  is  an  injury  produced  by  a  Uquid,  heated  above 
a  certain  pnint,  applied  to  the  body. 

Burns  and  scalds  arc  not.  strictly  speaking,  ivaiinds ; 
tlioujjh  legally  they  are  comprised  under  tlic  term  bodiiy 
injuries.  The  elTects  of  corrosive  liquids,  such  as  sulphuric 
and  other  mineral  acids,  and  the  strong  alkalies  closely 
resemble  burns,  and  they  are  so  regarded  in  law.  Boiling 
liquids  taken  internally  may  produce  internal  scalds. 

The  mttnsity  of  a  hum  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
heat  applied  ;  it  varies  from  a  slight  redness  to  a  complete 
charring  of  the  tissues.  Metals  heated  to  redness  produce 
veiy  severe  burns,  oven  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh;  but 
if  in  a  state  effusion,  the  injury  is  yet  more  serious,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  partial  adhesion  of  the  molten  mass  to  the 
skin.  Bffiii/iff  oi/s  produce  as  decided  effects  as  hot  solids 
or  molten  metals.  Boiling  jvafer  ca.uszs  scalds,  more  or  less 
severe,  attended  with  vesications  containing  serum  ;  but  it 
never  chars,  or  destroys  the  tissue. 

According  to  Dupuytren,  burns  may  be  classified  as 
follows,  according  to  their  degree  or  extent : — 
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(l)  -Sii[K:r(icial  tnfiammation  of  tlic  skin,  without  vesica- 
tion. 

(a)  Vesication,  or  blisters,  containing  serum,  sometimes 
clear,  and  sometimes  opaque  and  bioocly.  If  the  cuticle  be 
removed,  the  true  skin  is  very  red  and  granulated,  and 
secretes  pus. 

(3)  Destruction  of  the  external  smface  of  tKe  true  skin, 
fijrming  an  eschar,  which  may  be  soft  and  yellow  if  made 
by  a  liquid,  or  hard  and  brown,  or  black,  if  resulting  from  a 
solid.  The  surrounding  skin  is  red  and  bli5tered.  This 
form  of  burns  leaves  ugly  cicatrices,  which  are  white  and 
shining. 

[4)  Disorganization  of  the  whole  skin  ;  these  differ  from 
the  last  only  in  the  deeper  destruction  of  the  parts,  and  in 
the  thickness  of  tlie  sloughs.  The  resulting  scars  are 
puckered,  and  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  skin. 

{5)  The  destruction  here  extends  through  the  skin,  and 
includes  the  cellular  tissue  and  a  portion  of  the  muscles^ 
The  general  character  is  the  same  as  in  (4). 

(6)  Complete  carbonization  of  the  burnt  part,  as  when  a 
portion  of  the  body  is  roasted  by  the  fire. 

The  important  medico-legal  question  to  determine  is — 
Was  the  bum  upon  the  body  made  before,  or  after  death? 
It  is  evident  that  an  assassin  might  murder  his  victim,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  house,  hoping  thus  to  escape  detection. 
If  a  body  be  found  completely  charred,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  determine  whether  it  was  living  or  dead  when  acted  upon 
by  the  heat;  but  if  the  burn  be  less  extensive,  it  may  be 
possible  to  form  an  opinion. 

As  regards  vcsicalioiis  which  result  from  moderately 
heateil  solids,  or  from  scalding  liquids,  if  they  contain 
scrum,  their  presence,  as  a  rule,  Indicates  that  the  bum  was 
inflicted  during  life.  The  experiments  of  Christison,  Taylor 
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and  Tidy  go  to  show  that,  aJtliough  the  application  of  heat 
to  a  body  within  a  /etv  mmuies  after  death  may  sometimes 
produce  a  blister,  this  docs  not  contain  serum,  but  only  air ; 
serous  exudation  must  be  rejjarded  as  vihU.  There  may  be 
an  exception  to  the  above  rule  in  the  case  of  dropsical  sub- 
jects, in  whom  it  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  serous 
blisters  may  be  produced  after  death,  by  the  application  of 
heat.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  vesication 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  burn  was  not 
inflicted  during  life,  since  vesication  is  not  always  a  neces- 
sary result  of  a  burn  ;  besides,  it  is  quite  possible  that  only 
the  more  serious  results  may  be  visible.  It  is  recommended, 
in  all  doubtful  cases,  to  examine  the  cuticle  minutely,  with 
a  lens,  for  minute  apertures  through  which  the  scrum  may 
have  escaped. 

Another  sign  of  burning  during  life  is  the  presence  of  a 
red  line  around  the  burn,  which  gradually  merges  into  the 
color  of  the  surrounding  skin.  This  red  border  remains 
after  death,  and  cannot  be  produced,  according  to  Christi- 
son  and  Taylor,  by  the  application  o{  heat  to  the  dead 
body.  Dr.  Tidy's  conclusions  {Legal  Med.,  Vol.  I,  p.  482), 
based  upon  a  scries  of  his  own  experiments,  are  that "  where 
there  are  serous  blisters  on  a  dead  body,  tlie  serum  being 
thick  and  rich  in  albumen,  and  the  blisters  surrounded  by 
a  deeply  injected  red  line,  the  true  skin,  after  the  removal 
of  tlie  cuticle,  also  presenting  a  reddened  appearance,  tlie 
evidence  is  strong  that  the  burn  was  produced  during  the 
life  of  the  person ;  while  it  is  conclusive  that  it  was  caused 
during  the  life  of  the  part.  But  if  the  blister  contained  air, 
the  true  skin,  after  the  removal  of  the  cuticle,  appearing 
dry  and  imglazed,  of  a  dull  white  color,  or  grayish;  or,  if 
the  blister  contains  a  little  thin,  non-albuminous  .serum, 
there  being  in  neither  case  any  red  surrounding  line,  nor 
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any  injected  condition  of  the  attis  vera,  the  evidence  is 
strong  that  the  burn  was  inflicted  after  death." 

77/f  Danger  of  burns  depeniJs  more  on  their  extent  than 
their  depth.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  extensive  bums 
involve  a  greater  number  of  sensory  nerves,  and  a  greater 
extent  of  surface  is  prevented  from  performing  the  function 
of  excretion  and  heat  regulation.  Thus,  a  large  superficial 
scald,  especially  in  young  children,  is  very  apt  to  prove 
iatal,  the  symptoms  being  stupor,  somnolence,  pallor  of 
fece,  and  feeble  pulse,  with  slow  and  stertorous  breathing — 
very  similar  to  those  of  narcotic  poisoning,  for  which,  indeed, 
they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  if  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  skin  be 
involved,  the  burn  will  certainly  prove  fatal;  hut  practi- 
cally, one  involving  one-third  of  the  body,  if  severe,  would 
be  very  likely  to  cause  death,  But  here,  many  circum- 
stances will  have  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  age,  comii- 
tulion,  tki'  part  afftcUd,  and  ilic  charachr  of  the  burn.  Burns 
arc  more  dangerous  in  the  young ;  more  so  on  the  trunk  of 
the  body  than  on  the  limbs;  and  more  so  if  in  separate 
patches  than  if  continuous,  provided  they  are  of  equal 
extent.  Gunpowder  burns  are  considered  more  dangerous 
than  those  produced  by  steam. 

The  Causes  of  death  from  burns  are  various :  as  (i)  bodily 
injury ;  as  in  the  case  of  conflagrations  of  buildings,  where 
instantaneous  death  may  result  from  the  fall  of  timbers, 
walls,  etc.,  or  from  leaping  out  of  a  window,  or  from  a  roof. 
{2)  Suffocation,  either  from  the  smoke,  or  from  the  want  of 
air.  (3)  Shock ;  this  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  death  after  extensive  burns.  (4)  Coma,  convulsions  or 
tetanus,  (5)  Bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  other  thoracic 
symptoms.  (6)  Enteritis  and  peritonitis,  (7)  Exhau.stion. 
(8)  Gangrene,  pyaemia,  etc 
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Tlu  Fost-mortftn  Appearances. — ^These  are  often  by  no 
means  well  marked,  the  most  constant  lesions  being  a 
capillary  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  bronchi,  and  serous  efTusicn  into  tlie 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  In  cases  where  the  death  has 
occurred  from  injury,  or  from  suffocation,  the  usual  lesions 
wotild.of  course,  be  discovered  after  death  ;  but  if  the  body 
bus  been  completely  charred  or  roasted,  it  will  probably  be 
imjwssible  to  distinguish  anything  to  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  de;ith  had  preceded  the  burning, 
or  not.  The  means  of  identifying  the  charred  remains  ofa 
burnt  body  have  already  been  pointed  out  [ante,  p.  90). 


Wounds  upon  the  Burned. — From  the  fact  that  murder 
is  frequently  committed,  and  the  body  subsequently  burned 
by  a  criminal,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  traces  of  his 
crime,  it  is  important  for  the  legal  physician  always  to 
examine  the  body  for  tvounds.  There  are  certain  mechanical 
effects  produced  upon  the  body  by  fire,  which  might  possi- 
bly be  mistaken  for  wounds  made  before  death,  such  as 
fissure  in  the  thora.v  or  abdomen,  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  large  joints.  These  fissures  are  generally  irregular 
in  form;  and  as  titc  blood  vessels,  by  their  elasticity,  are 
apt  to  escape  beiny  torn,  these  may  be  seen  intact,  stretch- 
ing  across  the  fissure.  This  appearance  is  always  indicative 
that  the  opening  was  caused  by  heat,  and  was  not  a  real 
wound.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  which  two  old  people  were 
found  burned  in  their  house;  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
previously  stunned,  if  not  killed,  by  blows  on  the  head,  was 
ascertained  by  the  existence  of  fractures  of  the  skull,  under 
which  coagulated  blood  was  found  upon  the  dura  mater. 
Where  the  heat  has  been  excessive,  the  bones  of  the 
deceased  may  be  found  more  or  less  cracked,  or  split,  and 
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sometimes  even  crumbled  to  pieces.  Ordinary  incised, 
punctured,  or  contciscd  wounds,  made  before  death,  could 
not  be  identified  in  a  body  completely  charred  by  fire. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  burning  being  accidental,  suicidal 
or  liomicidal,  it  may  be  assumed  that  death  by  burning;  is 
nearly  always  accidental ;  and  such  cases  are,  unfortunately, 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Death,  in  such  instances,  mostly 
occurs  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  injured  person.  The  fact  that  a  dead  body 
is  found  near  thc,fire  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  idea 
of  accident,  since  an  intoxicated  or  a  diseased  person  may 
have  caught  fire,  and  been  unable  to  remove.  In  all  such 
cases,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  body  for  marks  of 
violence,  with  the  precaution.^  given  above.  Furthermore, 
a  case  might  present  itself  where  severe  wounds  were 
found  on  a  burnt  body,  and  the  question  might  arise 
whether  the  wounds,  or  the  fire  had  been  the  cause 
of  death?  No  general  rules  can  be  given  for  guidance 
in  such  cases;  each  one  must  be  determined  by  the 
attending  circumstances. 


The  question  of  Spontanemts  Combustion  of  the  human  body 
presents  itself  here  for  a  brief  notice.  It  has  occasioned 
considerable  discussion  in  the  scientific  world  for  many 
years  past,  but  although  some  remarkable  Instances  are 
related  of  apparent  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human 
body,  originating  while  alive,  we  believe  that,  on  close  inves- 
tigation, it  will  be  found  that  some  source  of  fire  had  invari- 
ably been  present,  from  which  the  combustion  took  its 
origin — such  as  a  lighted  pipe,  or  candle, — and  th^it  the  body 
was  that  of  an  habitual  spirit  drinker,  and  nearly  always  that 
of  a  very  fat  woman — conditions  highly  favorable  for  the 
process  of  combustion,  «'/«•«  otKC  originaUd. 
>3 
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From  the  known  composition  of  the  human  body — nearly 
75  per  cent,  being  water — it  would  seem  to  be  chemically 
and  physiologically  impossible  even  to  burn  up  a  dead  body, 
except  on  the  application  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat 
and  for  a  continued  length  of  time,  such  as  is  required  by 
the  process  of  cremation.  Certainly,  the  weight  of  authority 
is  against  the  belief  in  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human 
body ;  no  person  of  position  or  authority  has  ever  witnessed 
such  a  phenomenon,  and  we  must  therefore  express  our 
disbelief  in  it,  and  assign  the  wonderful,  accounts,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and 
books,  to  the  region  of  romance  and  fiction. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  admitted  fact  that  various  organic 
and  mineral  substances  undergo  spontaneous  combustion, 
through  the  agency  of  absorbed  oxygen,  especially  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  or 
extended  surface,  as  in  flour-mills.  ConflasTrations  of  large 
buildings  have  frequciidy  thus  originated,  involving  import- 
ant legal  questions  as  to  incendiarism. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

^LENT  DEATH  FROM  I>lFFERE>rT  FORMS  OF  APNCEA 
(ASPHYXIA). 

This  includes  death  from  Suflbcation,  Strangulation, 
Hanging  and  Drowning,  in  all  of  which  life  is  destroyed 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  apncca  or  asphyxia.  All  these 
modes  of  violent  death  possess  certain  points  in  common, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  each  of  them  is  distinguished  by 
individual  peculiarities,  which  render  a  separate  consideration 
desirable.  Their  common  properties  will  be  first  briefly 
considered. 

In  all  cases  of  apnrea,  it  will  be  remembered  that  death 
begins  in  the  lungs,  and  that  this  is  brought  about  simply 
by  excluding  the  air  (oxygen)  from  these  organs.  This  fs 
accomplished  by  numerous  and  diverse  means:  as  by 
mechanical  pressure  upon  the  throat  or  thorax,  as  in 
throttling;  by  a  ligature  around  the  throat,  as  in  hanging 
and  strangling ;  by  the  flow  of  water  into  the  windpipe, 
as  in  drowning;  by  foreign  bodies  getting  into  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  as  in  choking;  by  being  shut  up  in  a  box, 
entombed  alive,  or  buried  under  ruins,  or  a  sand  bank,  or 
snow  drift;  or  by  some  disease  of  the  throat,  as  tedema  of 
the  glottis,  membranous  croup,  etc.; — all  of  which  produce 
death  simply  by  arresting  the  function  of  respiration. 

Liltewise,  there  are  exhibited  certain  signs  or  phenomena, 
both  before  and  after  death,  which  indicate  ticath  by  apncea. 
These  are  lividity  of  the  lips,  fingers,  and  other  extremi- 
ties, and  generally  of  the  whole  face,  together  with  a 
BwoUen  appearance  of  the  countenance;  convulsive  move- 
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ments  of  the  arms  and  legs,  at  first  partly  voluntary,  but 
soon  becoming  spasmodic  and  involuntary,  as  seen  m  the 
struggles  to  breathe;  the  veins  become  turgiJ;  the  pulse,  at 
first  full  and  rapid,  soon  becomes  feeble;  there  is  often 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  which  may,  at  times,  be  tinged  with 
blood;  there  is  frequently  turgescence  of  the  genital  organs, 
witli  involuntary  discharge  of  semen,  urine  and  faeces. 
Abortive  attempts  at  respiration  are  made  for  awhile,  but 
finally  these  cease,  and  the  heart  at  last  ceases  to  pulsate. 

Consciousness  is  lost  very  early,  although  in  the  earliest 
stage  there  is  a  remarkable  activity  of  the  senses ;  the 
memory  is  surprisingly  acute,  so  that  the  events  of  a  life- 
time seem  to  be  crowded  into  a  moment.  But  this  stage 
only  lasts  for  a  very  brief  .space  of  time ;  such  is  the  tes.ti- 
mony  of  persons  who  have  been  rescued  from  drowning, 
or  who  have  been  cut  down  from  hanging,  and  of  those 
who  have  experimented  upon  themselves  by  partial  strangu- 
lation. 

This  kind  of  death  is  rapid,  not  requiring  more  than  three 
to  five  minutes,  though  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions 
in  the  case  of  draivning.  These  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  in  ^11  these  varieties  of 
death  by  apna;a  are,  in  the  main,  \"i.ty  similar.  These  are 
Hvidity  of  the  lips,  fingers  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
seen  before  death ;  in  drowning,  the  face  is  apt  to  be  pale; 
sometimes,  likcwi.<ic,  in  hanging.  The  venous  system  is 
generally  full  of  blood.  The  right  side  of  the  heart,  togetlier 
with  the  lungs,  is  usually  gorged  with  dark  blood;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  deeply  congested. 
In  young  person.'!,  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lungs  will  often 
be  found  empty,  and  the  lungs  emphysematous,  from  the 
violent  efforts  made  to  respire.    Minute  extravasations  of 
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blood  (ecchymoses)  arc  found  in  the  mucous  and  serous 
menibraiics,  as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  endocardium,  peri- 
toneum, etc.  (Tardicu).  The  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain 
are  usually  tmgidwith  blood,  and  the  brain  itself  filled  witli 
bloody  points.  The  solid  viscera,  as  the  liver,  spleen  and 
kidneys,  will  fjenerally  be  congested.  The  blood  itself  is 
mostly  fluid  and  dark  colored,  except  in  suffocation  from 
carbonic  oxide,  when  its  color  is  bright  red. 


SECTION  I. 
DEATH  BY  SUFFOCATION. 

ACCIDENTAL  SUFFOCATION — SUICIDAL  AND  HOMICIDAL  SUFFOCATION 
—  POST- MORTEM  SJGSS — ASPHYXIA  FROM  CHARCOAL  VAPORS; 
FROM    ILLUMINATIXG   GAS;    FROM    PRIVI£S    AND   CESSPOOLS. 

Suffocation,  properly  speaking,  includes  every  variety  of 
death  resulting  from  an  impediment  to  respiration.  But,  as 
Strangulation,  Hanging  and  Drowning  are  considered  sepa- 
rately, the  term  is  here  restricted  to  the  other  modes  of 
death  by  apntx-a. 

Cases  of  accidrnlaJ  suflbcation  are  numerous.  Infants 
have  thus  perished  by  being  too  closely  wrapped  up,  or  by 
being  overlaid  by  their  mothers,  who  are  often  intoxicated. 
Young  children,  feeble  persons,  epileptics  and  drunkards 
have  been  sufibcated  by  falling"  into  ashes,  soil  mud,  feathers 
and  similar  articles.  Mechanical  pressure  on  the  thorax,  as 
occurs  in  vast  crowds  of  people,  has  destroyed  life  by  suffo- 
cation. The  accidental  slipping  into  the  larynx  of  small 
bodies,  such  as  peas,  grains  of  corn,  marbles,  etc.,  from  the 
mouth,  particularly  in  children;  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of 
meat  In  the  air  passages  (choking),  from  over-haste  in  eat- 
ing; the  detachment  of  a  bronchial  gland  which  became 
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impacted  in  the  larj'nx ;  the  escape  of  a  lumbricus  from  the 
stomach,  and  its  entering  the  larynx ;  the  passing  ofvoniited 
matters  into  the  windpipe;  various  disorders  of  the  throat, 
as  cedema  and  spasm  of  the  glottis,  croup,  diphtheria, 
abscess,  etc. — all  these  are  examples  of  aciidental  suffoca- 
tion. 

Smndal  sulTocation  is  extremely  rare,  though  a  few  re- 
markable cases  are  mentioned  by  authors,  in  one  of  which— 
that  of  a  young  woman — death  was  caused  by  a  ball  of  hay 
which  she  had  thrust  down  the  throat  into  the  pharynx, 
behind  the  larynx,  and  which  was  just  visible  when  the 
mouth  was  widely  opened  {Year  Book  of  Med.and Sitrg., 
1S64,  p.  458). 

Homicidal  suffocation  is  usually  practiced  upon  infants, 
the  aged,  or  those  who  arc  othci-wisc  helpless.  Suffocation 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  common  mode  of  destroying  new- 
born children  ;  it  is  very  easily  efTected,  and  leaves  behind 
it  no  characteristic  traces ;  death,  in  sucli  cayes,  being 
usually  attributed  to  convulsions.  The  notorious  Edin- 
burgh murderers,  Burke  and  Hare,  destroyed  their  victims 
by  suffocation,  by  forcibly  closing  their  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and  at  the  same  time  bearing  their  whole  weight  upon  their 
breast.  A  curious  Scotch  case  is  mentioned,  where  an  in- 
temperate woman,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age. 
was  found  dead,  with  a  wound  upon  the  scalp,  emphysema 
in  the  chest,  and  seven  ribs  fractured.  The  face  was  pale 
and  composed,  the  eyes  closed,  and  the  tongue  slightly 
protruding.  On  examination,  the  cork  of  a  quart  bottle 
was  found  in  her  larynx,  the  sealed  end  being  uppermost. 
Theepiglottis.trachea  and  larynx  were  considerably  injected. 
It  was  attempted,  on  the  trial,  to  show  that  the  deceased 
had  drawn  out  the  cork  with  her  teeth,  but  that  it  was  sud- 
denly forced  into  her  windpipe,  while  she  was  dead  drunks 
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But  this  was  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  seeded  end  of  tJte 
(ork  was  uppermost,  and  also  by  the  marks  of  the  corkscrew ! 
It  was  thence  concluded  that  the  cork  had  been  forcibly 
pushed  into  her  windpipe,  while  she  was  unable  to  resist, 
through  intoxication.  Another  case  of  homicidal  suffoca- 
tion is  related  (Woodman  and  Tidy's  Foren.  Med.,  p.  851), 
of  a  Russian  sentry  on  guard,  being  found  dead  in  his 
watchbox,  with  a  large  piece  of  meat  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pharynx,  pressing  upon,  and  partly  in  the  glottis. 
His  death  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  accidental.  Some 
years  after,  his  superior  officer,  in  dying,  confessed  that 
he  had  first  suffocated  the  man,  and  then  placed  the  piece 
of  meat  in  his  throat,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion  from 
himself. 

Post-fH&rtem  Appearances. — Lividity  and  swelling  of  the 
face  and  lips,  though  often,  in  accidental  cases,  the  face  is 
placid  ;  the  eyes  are  congested ;  minute  ecchymoses  on  the 
neck  and  chest;  mucous  froth, sometimes  bloody,  about  the 
mouth  and  nose ;  the  lungs  and  right  ?ide  of  tlie  heart  may 
be  gorged  with  dark  blood,  althouj-h  In  some  cases,  especially 
of  young  children,  the  lungs  may  be  empty  oK  blood,  and 
emphysematous.  Tardieu  lays  great  stress  upon  the  presence 
of  mlnuw  punclifortn  cechymoses,  especially  on  the  lungs  of 
new-born  infants,  who  have  been  suffocated.  These  spots 
are  also  found  on  the  pleura,  lining  membrane  of  the  heart, 
membranes  of  the  brain,  peritoneum,  and  mucous  lining  of 
tlie  windpipe.  Other  authorities,  among  whom  arc  Drs. 
Ogston  and  Brouardel,  deny  that  these  extravasations  are 
pccuhar  to  cases  of  suffocation,  as  they  are  found  in  other 
mode.>i  of  death.  The  blood  is  dark  and  very  fluid.  The 
kidneys  arc  deeply  congested. 

As  these  post-mortem  signs  are  also  found  in  other 
forms  of  death  by  apnoea,  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
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ckaracUristic  of  death  by  suffocation.  Consequently,  the 
examiner  should  be  cautious  in  expressing  his  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  death.  If  a  dead  body  be  discovered  in 
sand,  earth,  ashes,  or  simitar  substances,  the  question 
whether  it  was  placed  there  before  or  after  death  must  be 
decided  by  a  careful  examination.  If  the  substances  be 
found  in  the  air  passages,  and  especially  in  the  oesophagus 
and  stomacli,  it  may  be  concluded  tliat  the  person  was 
alive  at  the  time. 


Asphjntia  from  Charcoal  Gas. — The  vapor  of  burning 
charcoal  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide  (carbon  dioxide  and  monoxide),  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  which  will  depend  on  the  activity  of  the  combus- 
tion. If  this  is  very  active,  the  former  gas  will  be  considerably 
in  excess ;  if  the  combustion  is  low  and  imperfect,  the  latter 
gas  will  increase  in  quantity.  Charcoal  burning  in  the  open 
air  is  found  to  produce  about  j^  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide. 
An  atmosphere  containing  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and 
J^  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  is  believed  to  be  fatal  to  man, 
although  such  a  mixture  will  support  the  combustion  of  a 
candle.  Hence,  the  latter  experiment  can  furnish  no  crite- 
rion of  security  in  such  a  case. 

Symptoms  and  Post-morUm  Appearances. — Headache,  with 
a  sense  of  pressure  on  the  temples,  vertigo,  ringing  in  the 
cans,  and  tendency  to  sleep,  complete  loss  of  muscular 
power,  troubled  vision,  difficulty  of  breathing,  rapid  and 
feeble  pulse,  sometimes  vomiting,  coma  and  death,  occa- 
sionally preceded  by  convulsions.  Death  takes  place  m 
from  one  to  two  hours  after  exposure;  and  e.^perience 
.shows  that  this  may  occur  even  when  the  external  air  is  not 
completely  excluded. 
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The  posi-mortem  lesions  vaiy,  depending  upon  the  rapidity 
of  the  asphyxia,  and  the  time  elapsed  btrtwecii  tiie  death  and 
the  autopsy.  Sometimes  the  face  is  injected^  the  eyes  bright 
and  staling, and  Lhe  limbs  supple;  again, there  is  a  general 
pallor  of  the  surface  and  complete  rigidity  of  the  muscles, 
criming  on  very  soon  after  death,  and  disappearing  in  a  few 
hours.  According  to  Lutaud  {Man.  d(  Med.  Leg.),  the  most 
characteristic  sign  is  the  presence  of  large  rosy-colored 
spots,  more  or  less  pronoimccd,  over  the  thighs,  chest  and 
abdomen.  "  These  rose-coIorcd  spots  are  not  seen  in  any 
other  variety  of  asphyxia,  and  they  remain  even  after  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction."  The  apoplectic  nodules  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  sub-plL-ural  ecchymoses,  so  common  in 
strangulation  and  suffocation,  are  rarely  .seen.  There  is 
more  or  less  congestion  of  the  brain.  Another  important 
sign  is  the  fluidity  and  briglit  ndttcss  of  the  blood.  This  is 
owing  (according  to  M.  Bernard)  to  the  stronger  affinity  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  (hx-moglobin)  for  the  oxide  of  cai-bon 
than  for  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which,  the/  assume  the 
arterial  tint  from  the  first,  and  retain  it  throughout  the 
venous  circulation.  The  spectrum  furnished  by  such 
blood  very  closely  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with,  that 
shown  by  arterial  blood,  in  the  spectroscope.  This  aiifinity 
of  the  hjcmoglobin  for  carbonic  oxide  will  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  the  rosc-colorcd  spots  above  alluded  to. 

In  case  of  death  from  charcoal  vapor,  the  expert  should 
resort  to  the  niicro-spectroscopic  examination  of  the  blood. 
By  this  means,  M.  Brouardel  was  enabled  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  blood  of  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  burning  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint-Antoine, 
in  1.S77. 

The  sl<nmi€ss  of  putrefaction  »s  another  feature  in  death 
from  this  species  of  asphyxia. 
«4 
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It  may  be  well  for  the  legal  physician  to  remember  that 
the  body  of  a  murclortd  person  may  have  been  so  disposed 
of  by  an  assassin,  as  to  simulate  death  {rom  charcoal 
asph>'xia;  of  course,  all  the  signs  of  any  such  antecedent 
violence  should  be  carefully  siiuglit  for. 


Asphyxia  from  Illuminating  Gas.  —The  poisonous 
qualities  of  tJiis  gas  are  owint;  chiefly  to  carbonic  oxide, 
together  with  carhnrettcd  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
sometimes  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Fortunately,  the  noxious 
odor  of  the  [jas  usually  serves  as  a  sufficient  warning  of  its 
d;nigerons  qualities,  even  when  in  very  small  proportions. 
When  it  forms  one-eleventh  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes 
explosive  if  in  contact  with  a  tlame.  It  requires,  however, 
a  less  proportion  than  this  to  render  the  air  incapable  of 
su])porting  life. 

The  effects  of  breathing  this  gas  arc  displayed  chiefly  on 
the  cercbro -spinal  system,  as  shown  by  headache,  confusion 
of  intellect,  Vertigo,  nausea  and  vomiting,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness and  insensibil  ity ,  complete  prostration,  convulsions,  and 
the  usual  phenomena  of  asphy.xia. 

The  post-mortem  signs  vary;  usually  tliere  is  great  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  with  more  or  less  serous  effusion  ;  the 
blood  dark  and  coagulated;  the  respiratory  passages 
injected  and  filled  with  a  bloody  mucus.  In  other  cases,  the 
brain  is  pale,  with  copious  serous  effusion ;  the  blood  licjuid 
and  bright  colored.  According  to  l.iitaud,  the  rose-colored 
patches  observed  in  the  asphyxia  of  charcoal  vapor  are 
present  here  also. 

Doubtless,  many  instances  of  sickness  and  death  might 
be  traced  to  the  unconscious  breathing  of  this  dcleteriou.s 
vapor,  arising  from  leakage  in  the  gas-pipes,  and  escape 
of  the  gas  into  the  apartments. 
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A  variety  of  ilimnituitifig  gas,  tt-rmcd  T.vah'r  gas,  is  often 
without  ador;  but  as  it  contains  a  larger  amount  of  car- 
bonic oxide  than  ordinary  coal  gas,  it  is  even  more 
dangerous  to  breathe,  both  on  that  account,  and  because 
its  want  of  odor  might  cause  it  to  be  inhaled  wiUiout  sus- 
picion. 

Natural  Utmmnating  gas,  such  as  escapes  from  fissures 
and  artificial  openings  in  the  earth,  in  oil-producing  dis- 
tricts, lias  a  composition  tliat  frequently  varies  considerably 
even  from  the  same  well;  thus,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
oxide  may  vary  from  o.i  to  i.o  per  cent.;  carbonic  acid 
from  0.  to  0.8;  marsh  gas  from  50.  to  75.;  hydrogen  from 
9.0  to  36.0,  etc.  This  gas  has  usually  no  odor,  and  but  a 
feeble  illuminating  power,  but  it  produces  much  heat 

Asphyxia  from  the  Vapor  of  Privies  and  Cess- 
pools.— The  noxious  vapors  of  privies  arc  due  chiefly  to 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide,  together 
with  nitrogen. 

The  symptoms  arc  a  sense  of  fullness  and  pain  in  the  head 
and  stomach,  vertigo,  nausea,  sudden  loss  of  muscular 
power  and  of  consciousness.  There  is  often  an  escape  of 
bloody  froth  from  the  mouth,  The  body  is  cold,  the  face 
livid,  the  pupils  dilated  and  immovable;  convulsions  and 
coma  usually  precede  death. 

The  poisoning  from  the  emanations  of  cesspools  is  chiefly 
due  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  together  with  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen.  The  symptoms  and  post-mortern  itsmts  differ 
but  .slightly  from  tho.sc  just  detailed. 

In  the  medico-legal  examination  of  cases  of  asphyxia  from 
the  emanations  of  privies  and  cesspools,  or  sewers,  the 
expert  should  seek  to  isolate  the  toxic  agent  (.sulphuretted 
hydrogen)  from  the  blood. 
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SECTION  n. 
DEATH  BY  STRANGUUi-TlON". 

MODBS  OP  STRANGULATION — EXTERNAI.  SIGNS — IKTERNAl.  LRStONS — 
ACCrDENTAL,  SUICIDAL  AND  HOMICIDAL  STKASOULATIOH — HARK 
OF  THE  CURD. 

Strangulation  is  produced  either  by  pressure  upon  the 
neck  by  means  of  an  encircling  cord,  or  by  direct  pressure 
made  by  the  hand  on  tlie  windpipe,  as  in  tkreliUng.  The 
means  by  which  the  constriction  is  produced  are  various: 
sometimes  a  rope  is  used,  sometimes  a  strap,  a  handker- 
chief, a  ribbon,  or  a  strip  torn  from  a  sheet  or  the  clothing. 
In  Spain,  tiie  usual  mode  ofexecution  of  criminals  is  by  the 
gan-otte — a  steel  collar  tightened  by  a  screw ;  in  Turkey,  it 
13  by  the  btnt)  stting.  Death  results,  in  most  cases,  from  the 
combined  elTect  of  the  deprivation  of  atmospheric  air,  pro- 
ducing apncea,  and  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  due  to  the 
pressure  upon  the  jugulars,  preventing  a  return  of  blood 
from  the  brain.  It  differs  from  hanging  chiefly  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  cord  around  the  neck  in  the  latter,  while 
in  strangulation,  the  cord  is  wound  horizontally  around 
the  neck.  It  is  important,  medico-legal ly^  to  distinguish 
between  death  from  strangulation  and  death  from  hanging, 
as  the  former  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  homicide,  while 
the  latter  is  usually  to  be  traced  to  suicide.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  presents  itself  here  is — Was  the  death  caused  by 
strangulation  ?  The  appearances  of  one  strangled  are  usu- 
ally very  distinctly  marked:  these  are  livid  and  swollen 
face ;  staring  eyes,  with  dilated  pupils,  and  protruding 
tongue,  which  may  be  bitten  ;  livid  extremities  ;  flattened 
larj-nx ;  blood  may  issue  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or  even 
cars  ;  the  face,  neck,  chest  and  ej-es  are  studded  with  ecchy- 
naoscs ;  the  genital  organs  are  frequently  tui^id  ;  and  tliere 
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may  be  an  escape  of  urine  and  feces,  as  in  lianging.  Intern- 
ally, the  right  heart  and  venous  system  are  sometimes  gorged 
with  blood;  but  tliis  Is  less  frequent  than  in  other  forms  of 
death  from  apncea ;  this  is  also  true  of  the  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  Tardieu  states  that  the  lungs  are  seldom 
very  full  of  blood,  but  he  places  great  reliance  upon  the 
itiipkysemahms  appearance  of  these  organs,  arising  from  a 
rupture  of  the  pnlmonar>'  vesicles.  The  sub^plcural  ecchy- 
moses,  which  he  regards  as  characteristic  of  suflbcition, 
he  says  are  rare  in  strangulation.  There  are  also  extrava- 
sations of  blood  in  the  lungs,  but  none  in  the  brain,  whereby 
it  is  distinguished  from  apoplexy,  which  it  resembles  in  a 
few  of  its  symptoms. 

Among  the  extenial  signs,  the  marks  of  the  cord,  and  of 
the  fingers  on  the  neck  deserve  special  attention.  These 
arc  more  evident  and  reliable  here  than  in  hanging,  because 
in  homicidal  strangulation  very  considerable  force  ts  gener- 
ally employed  by  the  murderer,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
object  If  the  hand  has  been  used,  as  in  throttling,  the 
marks  of  the  fingers  will  be  found  upon  the  front  of  the 
throat,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  fingers  and  the  thumb,  so 
that  even  the  particular  hand  eniplnyed  may  be  deter- 
mined. If  a  cord  has  been  used,  the  mark  will  be  horisonial, 
not  oblique,  as  in  hanging;  sometimes  there  maybe  two  or 
three  parallel  marks,  where  the  cord  has  been  wound  around 
the  neck  several  times.  The  mark  of  the  cord  is  apt  to  be 
less  deep  than  in  hanging,  and  subcutaneous  extravasation 
is  not  always  found;  but  the  parts  beneath  may  show  con- 
siderable infiltration  of  blood.  Fractures  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  of  the  ossified  thyroid  cartilage  are  reported  as  having 
occurred.  The  interior  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  con- 
gested, of  a  uniform  red  or  violet  color,  and  is  coated  over 
with  a  frothy,  bloody  mucus,  which  extends  also  into  the 
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smaller  air  tubes.  This  internal  discoloration  of  the  wind- 
pipe should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  early  signs  of  putrefac- 
tiim  of  tills  orf^aii  (ViiJe  and,  p.  47). 

The  mark  of  the  cord  around  the  neck  may  unquestion- 
ably be  produced  on  the  ifcad  body,  if  the  attempt  is  niade 
within  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  while  the  body  is  stilL 
w;inn,  but  not  (acctirdingto  Casper)  after  six  hours,  Thcre- 
furc,  this  one  particular  sign  should  never  be  relied  on  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  characteristic  evidences  of  death 
by  strangulation,  such  as  the  livid,  swollen  countenance, 
the  protruded  tongue,  the  staring  eyeballs,  etc.,  none  qf  zohirh 
are  produced  liy  iirangulatton  after  death.  Hence,  although 
a  murderer  may  place  a  cord  around  the  neck  of  his  dead 
victim,  with  a  view  to  make  the  case  simulate  a  suicide, 
there  will  be  little  difRculty  in  detecting  the  ruse. 

Was  the  strangling  accidental,  siiicidai  or  homieidal  f  Cases 
of  acciitentai  strangulation  not  iinfrequcfitly  occur.  Prof, 
Taylor  records  two  :  one,  ofagirl  carrying  fish  inabasket, 
which  was  strapped  around  the  upper  part  of  her  chest  in 
front.  She  was  found  dead,  sitting  on  a  stone  wall.  The 
basket  had  probably  slipped  ofT  while  she  was  resting,  and 
had  thus  raised  the  strap,  which  firmly  and  fatally  com- 
pressed the  trachea.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  boy, 
whose  silk  necktie,  knotted  and  tightly  twisted  around  his 
neck,  was  caught  in  the  band  of  an  engine,  and  his  neck 
drawn  down  against  one  of  the  revolving  shafts.  He  was 
rescued  after  his  neck  had  been  compressed  at  least  one 
minute.  He  became  black  in  the  face,  and  blood  escaped 
from  the  mouth  and  ears.  For  several  minutes  after  the 
removal  of  the  ligature,  he  was  insensible,  but  ultimately 
recovered.  Another  instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Gordon 
Smith,  of  a  lad  who  used  to  carry  a  heavy  weight  sus- 
pended from  his  neck  by  a  string.     One  day  he  was  found 
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quite  dead,  sitting  In  a  chair.  He  had  probably  i^one  to 
sleep,  the  weight  had  slipped,  and  drawn  the  cord  tight 
around  his  neck. 

.S«w"/(ii/ strangulation  is  comparatively  rare,  except  among 
the  Insane,  with  whom  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
facility  o{  effecting  their  purpose  by  such  simple  means  as 
a  garter,  a  ribbon,  a  handkerchief,  or  a  strip  torn  from  a 
garment,  may  readily  account  for  such  occurrences,  and 
still  further,  when  it  is  remembered  how  very  rapidly  and 
insidiously  unconsciousness  steals  over  the  senses  under  a 
pressure  of  the  windpii)e,  thereby  taking  away  from  the 
individual  the  will  and  the  power  to  escape.  A  case  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Taylor  {Med.  Juris p:)  will  illustrate  this.  An 
insane  gentleman,  with  suicidal  tendencies,  was  placed  in  a 
private  asylum,  with  especial  directions  to  watch  him  closely, 
to  prevent  his  taking  his  life.  Two  attendants  were  placed 
over  him.  On  retiring  to  his  bed,  these  attendants  remained 
at  his  bedside  \  but  on  his  requesting  tliem  to  retire  to  a 
little  distance,  they  complied,  still  kee|jing  a  close  watch 
upon  him.  Two  hours  afterward,  the  physician,  on  visiting 
the  patient,  was  iiifoimed  by  the  attendants  that  he  Iiad  been 
sleeping  quietly  for  some  time.  On  approaching  the  bed, 
to  their  horror  and  surprise,  they  found  the  gentleman 
dead!  He  had  strangled  himself  simply  by  tearing  o(T  a 
strip  from  the  bottom  of  his  shirt,  rolled  It  into  a  cord,  and 
tied  it  around  his  neck.  Other  cases  of  strangulation  are 
recorded  of  determined  suicides,  where  the  cord  was  found 
coiled  around  the  neck  several  times  ;  in  one  instance,  the 
ligature  had  been  tightened  by  a  stick  thrust  in  and  twisted 
like  a  tourniquet;  and  in  still  another,  a  sabre  had  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Homicidal  strangulation,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the 
most  frc(|uenf  variety  of  this  form  of  violent  death.    It  is 
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usually  recognized  by  the  marks  upon  the  neck  and  else- 
where, indicating  a  greater  amount  of  violence  employed. 
Thus,  tlic  impression  of  the  ligature  on  the  neck  will  be 
deeper,  and  more  ecchymosed  thau  occurs  in  a  suicide  ;  it 
may  also  be  accompanied  by  the  marks  of  the  fingers  on 
the  throat,  which  latter  ai-c  never  found  either  in  a  suicidal 
or  accidental  case.  Besides  these,  there  will  frequently  be 
seen  contusions,  or  injuries  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
other  evidences  of  a  struggle. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  tiiat  the  marks  of  homicidal 
strangulation  may  often  be  discovered  many  weeks,  or  even 
years,  after  burial.  One  is  mentioned  by  Wharton  and 
Stillc  {Med.  Jurisp.,  Vol.  IT,  p.  S30),  where,  after  thirty-eight 
days'  interment,  the  evidence  of  strangulation  was  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  striking  contrast  of  the  integuments  of  the 
neck  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  There  was  a  white, 
shriveled  space  over  the  larj-nx,  half  an  inch  broad  ;  also  a 
groove  around  the  neck,  of  a  blackish-brown  color  and 
parchment-like  appearance;  this  condensed  skin  was  diffi- 
cult to  cut,  and  its  section  was  perfectly  dry  and  yellowish- 
white.  Another  remarkable  case  occurred  in  Paris,  where 
the  body  had  been  buried  several  years,  and  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  Several  of  the  cervical  vt'rtc- 
brae,  together  with  the  right  clavicle,  were  found  held 
together  by  a  blackish  mass,  in  the  composition  of  which 
no  tissue  could  be  recognized.  This  mass  was  surrounded 
by  .several  twists  of  a  cord  two  lines  in  diameter.  The  cord 
was  much  decayed,  showing  no  knots,  and  its  direction  was 
horizontal.  The  above  facts  enabled  Orfila  and  other 
medical  jurists  to  decide  tliat  the  woman  had  perished  by 
strangulation. 
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SECTION  III. 
DEATH  BV  HANGING. 

CAySE  OP   DEATH  IN   UAKGING — POST-MORTBW  APfEAKANCCS — CORD- 
MARK — GENERALLY  StIlCIUAL. 

Hanging  is  thrit  mode  of  death  caused  by  suspension  of 
the  body  by  the  neck,  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  as  the 
constricting  force.  Physiologically,  it  is  the  same  as  stran- 
gulation, and,  like  the  latter,  the  cause  of  death  is  partly 
apncea,  and  partly  cerebral  cony:cstion,  and  more  frequently 
a  combination  of  the  two.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
relative  frequency  of  each  form  of  death; — 

Reni«r.  Caipet. 

Ajxiplcxy,        i 9  9 

Asphyxia  (Apncea) 6  14 

Miwd, 68  6a 

If  the  cord  encircles  the  neck  below  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
the  death  is  more  rapid,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  apntea; 
but  if  higher  up,  as  in  executions,  where  it  is  apt  to  slip  under 
the  chin,  some  little  space  on  cither  side  may  escape  con- 
striction, so  as  to  admit  a  slight  amount  of  air  into  the 
lungs ;  in  this  case,  the  death  will  be  slower,  and  be  due 
rather  to  cerebral  congestion.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  cause  of 
death  is  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  some  cases  of  public  execu- 
tions, where  the  fall  was  very  considerable,  and  where  a 
violent  rotary  swing  was  given  to  the  body  of  the  criminal 
at  the  moment  of  the  drop,  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra  has  been  found  either  fractured  or 
dislocated,  causing  immediate  death,  owing  to  pressure  on 
the  spinal  cord.  But  deatli,  in  hanging,  from  fracture  of  the 
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vertebrie,  is  far  less  frequent  than  is  popularly  imagined. 
Orfila  states  that  in  the  bodies  of  fifty  persons  who  had 
been  hanfjed,  he  met  with  a  fracture  of  the  05  hyoides  in 
only  one  case,  while  he  had  nexwr  met  with  a  fracture  or 
luxation  of  the  vertcbrie. 

There  is  reawn  to  believe  that  death  by  hanj»ing  is  nearly 
painless.  The  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  as  is 
well  known,  are  no  indications  of  siiRering.  Unconscious- 
ness very  speedily  supervenesj  especially  if  the  trachea  is 
compressed,  and  death  occurs  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  cut  down  after  a  few  minutes'  suspension 
are  very  rarely  resuscitated.  And  even  after  an  apparent 
partial  recovery,  death  often  follow.s  from  secondary  effects, 
especially  froni  congelation  of  the  brain. 

The  insidious  maimer  in  which  the  loss  of  consciousness 
steals  upon  the  brain  in  hanging  deserves  especial  notice, 
because  it  satisfactorily  explains  the  facility  with  which 
death  takes  place,  even  when  the  suspension  of  the  body  is 
not  complete,  but  when  there  has  been  simply  a  pressure 
of  the  ligature  against  the  windpipe,  the  person  meanwhile 
resting  on  the  knees  or  toes,  or  being  in  a  semi-recumbent 
posture. 

Posi-mo}ietn  Appearances.— \n  the  main,  they  resemble 
those  attending  death  from  strangulation,  lixtcmaliy,  swell- 
ing and  lividity  of  face,  congestion  of  the  eyelids,  dilated 
pupils,  eyes  red  and  protruding,  tongue  swollen,  livid,  often 
protruded,  or  compressed  between  the  teeth,  lower  jaw^  re- 
tracted; often  a  bloody  froth  escaping  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  In  addition,  there  are  frequently  petechial  effusions 
on  the  neck,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  countenance  is  calm,  the  face  pale,  the  eyes 
and  tongue  natural.  Sometimes  there  is  turgescence  of 
the  genital  organs,  with  an  involuntary  escape  of  the  urine. 
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faeces  and  senien ;  but  these  signs  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  death  by  hanging.  The  position  of  the  ftemi  varies 
according  to  the  part  of  the  neck  where  the  knot  was 
l^accd.  As  the  latter  is  usually  behind  the  ncck^  the  head 
is  generally  flexed  forward.  If  the  knot  were  in  front,  the 
head  would  be  found  extended  backward  (Tardieu).  The 
/ui/i//sare  generally  clo.sc*!.  often  ti'ghtly ;  the  legs  extended, 
and  often  livid.  The  neck  is  nearly  always  stretched,  owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  it  presents  very  decided 
marks  of  the  cord,  varying  however  somewhat,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  latter,  and  its  mode  of  application. 
Thus,  the  mark  maybe  deep  or  superficial,  single  or  double, 
according  to  the  strain  made  upon  it,  and  the  thickness, 
roughness,  or  duplication  of  the  cord.  The  skin  under  this 
mark  becomes  very  dense  and  tough,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  color,  and  lias  been  aptly  compared  to  old  parchment. 
This  apijcarance  is  more  marked  if  the  body  has  remained 
suspended  for  .some  hours  or  days;  and  the  cellular  tissue 
underneath  is  also  condensed,  and  has  a  silvery  appear^ 
ance.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  often  a  livid  mark  (ccchy- 
mosis),  where  great  violence  has  hcen  used,  as  in  execu- 
tions; but  the  latter  is  quite  distinct  froin  the  true  mark  of 
the  cord,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  The  livid 
line  is  much  less  frequently  met  with  than  was  formerly 
supposed. 

The  groove  or  furrow  in  the  neek,  in  the  great  majority 
of  ca.ses,  will  be  found  between  the  chin  and  larynx;*  its 
direction  is  oblique  (which  distingviishes  it  from  strangula- 
tion); it  may  also  be  double  (arising  from  a  double  fold  of 


*  It  is  sbove  the  Intynx  in  four  6fth£  of  ihe  cxscj,  nnd  over  the  Urynx  in 
ihe  oOier  fifth.  Only  twice  haf  it  been  fdund  Mawihe  larynx.  (Luuud, 
Aha.  de  Meti.  I^-). 
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the  cord),  and  irregular  or  interrupted.  It  is  more  marked 
in  front,  less  so  at  the  sides  and  below  the  ears,  and  ceases 
behind.  Tn  general,  the  narrower  the  ligature,  and  the 
lunger  the  suspension,  the  deeper  the  furrow.  A  broad 
leather  thong,  pressing  only  by  its  borders,  might  produce 
a  double  mnrk. 

fntcrnaU}\  the  appearances  usually  accompanying  asphyxia 
are  met  with,  such  as  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  venous  system  with  dark  fluid  blood. 
Both  ventricles  of  the  heart  contain  blood,  if  the  death  has 
been  caused  by  apopiex>';  if  by  asphyxia,  the  left  cavities  are 
found  empty,  while  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  large 
vessels  arc  engorged  with  blood.  The  sub -pericardial  ecchy- 
nioscs  of  Tardieu  are  not  observed.  (Lutaud.)  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  deeply  congested, 
as  in  strangulation,  and  is  sometimes  coated  with  a  bloody 
froth,  though  less  so  than  in  strangulation  and  suffocation. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  generally  congested,  but 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  brain,  or  upon  its  mem- 
branes is  extremely  rare.  The  brain  itself,  when  cut  into, 
presents  numerous  bloody  points.  The  kidneys  are  usually 
congested ;  the  stomach  frequently  presents  evidences  of 
auch  deep  congestion  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  irritant 
poison.  The  .same  is  true  also  of  the  intestines.  Dr. 
Yellowly  has  foond  coagulated  blood  on  tlic  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  in  two  out  of  every  five  cases  of  death 
by  hanging. 

Among  the  occasional  lesions  may  be  mentioned  fracture 
of  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  rupture  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 
According  to  Dr.  Dyer  {Nciv  York  Med.  Jour.,  l885),  a 
tratisverse  frasture  of  the  crystaltim  lens  is  a  fre<juent  result 
of  death  by  hanging.     He  discovered  it  in  three  cases  out 
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of  four,  one  of  a  man,  and  diree  of  dogs.  Some  years  ago 
these  experiments  on  dogis  and  cats  were  repeated  by  one 
of  the  author's  students,  at  the  University  of  Petinsylvaiiia, 
but  in  every  instance  with  a  negative  result. 

An  important  medico-legal  question  to  settle  is — Was  tJte 
dfiUh  earned  by  hanging' f  This  cannot  always  be  satlsiac- 
torily  determined  by  mere  medical  evidence,  since  there  arc 
no  positive  or  characteristic  signs  of  this  kind  of  death. 
The  mert  suspension  of  the  body  is  no  proof,  since  a  mur- 
derer mi^'ht  easily  suspend  the  body  of  liis  victim,  in  order 
to  divert  suspicion  from  the  true  cause  of  death.  The  mark 
of  the  cord  can  be  imitated  by  suspending  a  tiead  body  by 
the  neck  immediately  after  death,  and,  according  to  Casper, 
even  up  to  sevent>'-two  hours  after,  especially  if  the  body 
be  forcibly  pulled  downward.  Tlie  livid  or  ecchymosed  line 
is  less  likely  to  be  found,  under  these  circumstances,  than  the 
brownish,  parchnient-Hke  furrow.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the 
mark  of  the  cortl  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  death 
by  hanging ;  and  the  other  usual  signs,  such  as  turgescence 
and  lividity  of  the  face,  congested  eyes,  swollen  tongj.ie,  etc., 
are  all  met  with  in  strangling,  and  other  forms  of  death, 
while  these  very  signs  may  be  absent  in  certain  cases  of 
hanging.  Dr.  R.  F.  Hutchinson  states  that  an  invariable 
sign  of  death  from  hanging  is  the  fiow  of  saliva  out  of  the 
mout/i,  diiwn  tlie  chin,  and  straight  dtnvn  ike  chest.  The 
appearance  is  unmistakable  and  invariable,  and  could  not 
occur  in  a  body  hung  up  after  death,  the  secretion  of  saliva 
'being  a  living  act.     (Chevers,  quoted  by  Husband.) 

To  detennine  the  question  whether  thu  hanging  was  siii~ 
cidal,  homicidal  or  (uddnttal,  regard  must  be  Iiad  to  the 
attending  circumstances;  remembering  always  that  hanging 
is  a  particularly  frequent  method  of  suicide.  Out  of  368 
cases  of  suicide    occurring  in  Berlin,  iSg    resulted    from 
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hanging.  Ilcncc,  the  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of 
suicide;  besides  the  difficulties  that  would  attend  an  attempt 
at  murder  by  tliis  means.  If,  however,  the  body  exhibit 
evidences  of  great  violence  externally,  denoting  a  struggle, 
and  the  presence  of  several  persons,  or  marks  of  tlie  fingers 
about  the  throat,  or  of  internal  laceration,  these  would  be 
more  consistent  with  homicide.  T/w  posithn  of  Ou  body 
will  throw  very  little  light  upon  the  question,  since  it  is 
fully  demonstrated  that  fcw/Ze/i' suspension  is  not  necessary 
to  produce  death.  In  nmncrotis  instances  the  body  has 
been  found,  after  death,  resting  upon  the  knees,  the  toes,  ot 
the  buttocks,  or  semi-recumbcnt.  and  in  one  case  entirely 
supported  by  the  bedstead,  while  the  neck  rested  in  a  loop 
of  leather. 

Even  if  the  hands  and  feet  are  found  tied,  the  inference 
is  not  warranted  that  the  act  was  homicidal,  since  deter- 
mined suicides  have  been  known  to  perform  this  very  act 
previous  to  hanging  themselves.  Nevertheless,  if  a  person 
be  found  with  his  hands  and  feet  lied,  and  suspended  from  a 
position  which  obviously  lie  conld  not  have  reached  himself, 
the  presiunption  of  homicide  would  certainly  be  justified. 

The  age  of  the  deceased  might  be  supposed  to  assist  in 
solving  the  question.  If  a  very  young  person  were  discov- 
ered dead  from  hanging,  it  would  naturally  be  attributed  to 
homicide,  or  accident;  yet  numerous  instances  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  suicidal 
hanging  of  children  not  over  twelve  or  fourteen  ygarsof  age. 

Cases  of  a€cifkntal  hamging  are  of  occasional  occurrence, 
especially  among  children,  who  have,  while  swinging,  or 
otherwise  playirig,  accidentally  become  entangled  in  a  noose 
or  loop  of  cord,  which  was  then  drawn  tightly  enough 
around  the  neck  to  strangle  them. 
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DEATH  BV  DROWNING. 


MODE  OP  DEA-TH  IN  IJROWNING— TIME  REQUIRED— SIGNS  OP  DEATH, 
EXreRNAL  ASU  INTERNAL — ACCIUKNTAL,  SUICIDAL  ANP  HOMI> 
CIDAL   DROWNING. 


Drowning  is  that  special  form  of  death  by  suffocation,  in 
which  the  breathing  is  arrested  by  water,  or  some  other 
liquid,  and  even  more  eHTectually  tiian  by  a  ligature  drawn 
around  the  neck.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  body 
shniild  be  submerged,  in  order  to  cause  death  bydro\vning. 
This  maybe  accomplished  by  merely  immersing  the  face,  so 
as  to  keep  the  nose  and  mouth  uniJer  tlie  liquid,  as  is  wit- 
nessed in  the  ca5c  of  drunkards,  epileptics  and  very  young 
children  falling^  with  their  faces  into  very  shallow  pools,  and 
perishing  from  inability  to  extricate  themselves.  In  drown- 
ing, ill  addition  to  the  usual  cause  of  death  by  asphyxia — 
the  deprivation  of  air^there  is  superadded  the  physical 
impediment  of  the  introductionof  water  into  the  minute  air, 
tubes  and  vesicles  of  the  lungs  by  a5piration,  in  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  person  to  breathe.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  Two  dogs  of  the  same  size 
were  .submerged  at  the  same  moment,  but  one  had  his 
windpipe  plugged,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  both  air 
and  water,  while  the  other  had  not.  After  two  minutes  they 
were  taken  out  together;  the  one  with  the  windpipe  plugged 
recovered  at  once,  on  removing  the  plug ;  the  other  died. 
In  three  experiments,  dogs  with  their  windpipes  plugged 
were  kept  under  water/fwrniiiiutes,  and  recovered  perfectly 
on  being  taken  out  (Report  on  Suspended  Animation,  Med.- 
Chir.  Tran.s.,  1 862,  p.  449).     On  inspecting  the  bodies  of  the 
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animals,  the  diflcrence  was  at  once  manifest ;  in  those  that 
were  simply  deprived  of  air  by  plugt;ing  the  windpipe,  the 
lungs  were  congested;  but  in  those  that  had  been  sub- 
merged in  tlieir  ordinarj*  condition,  i.  c.  actually  drowned, 
the  lungs,  besides  being  congested,  exhibited  in  their  bron- 
chial tubes  and  air  vesicles  a  bloody,  frothy  mucus,  which 
completely  filled  the  air  vesicles  and  small  tubes,  forming  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  ingress  or  egress  ofair.  The 
lungs  were  sodden  with  water,  heavy,  soft  and  doughy  to 
the  feel,  and  pitted  on  pressure  of  the  finger.  In  the  lungs 
of  animals  tliat  recovered  after  a  short  submersion,  very 
little,  if  any,  of  this  mucous  froth  was  found;  its  amount 
was  always  proportionate  to  the  time  of  submersion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  froth  is  produced  by  the  violent 
efforts  to  breathe,  which  are  made  within  a  minute  after 
submersion. 

Hence,  the  probability  of  recover),'  after  drowning  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  this  mucous  froth 
existing  in  the  air  tubes  and  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  and  also 
of  the  water  that  has  penetrated  Into  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.  If  the  quantity  is  large,  the  result  is  almost  certainly 
fetal ;  if  it  is  small,  there  is  always  good  hope  of  recovery. 
Asphyxia  occurs  in  a  minute,  to  a  minute  and  a  half  after 
submersion.  If  the  submersion  has  been  complete  {ox/onr 
minutes,  the  case  may  be  considered  hopeless,  unless  syn- 
cope had  occurred  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  water. 
This,  by  partially  suspending  the  attempts  at  respiration, 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  prolong  life  for  some  minutes 
longer.  Cases  are  reported  of  resuscitation  after  being 
fftecn  minutes  under  water;  but  the^e  are  exceptional.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  heart  may  continue  to  beat 
some  minutes  after  respiration  has  ceased ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  no  criterion  of 
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the  power  of  recovery,  on  account  of  the  physical  impcdi:-, 
mcnt  in  the  lungs  just  alluded  to. 

Dr.  Taylor  gives  the  following  excellent  rtsnink  of  the 
circumstances  attending^  on  a  case  of  drowning ;  "  When  a 
person  falls  into  the  water,  and  retains  his  consciousness, 
violent  attempts  arc  made  to  breathe;  at  each  time  that  he 
rises  to  the  surface,  a  portion  of  air  is  received  into  the 
lungs,  but,  owing  to  the  mouth  being  on  a  level  with  the 
liquid,  water  also  enters  and  passes  into  the  throat.  A 
quantity  of  water  thus  usually  enters  the  mouth,  Avhich  the 
drowning  person  is  irresiiitibly  compelled  to  swallow.  In 
his  efforts  to  breathe  while  his  head  is  below  the  water,  a 
portion  of  this  liquid  is  drawn  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells 
of  the  lungs.  The  struggle  for  life  may  continue  for  a 
longer,  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  age,  sex  and 
strength  of  the  person,  but  the  result  is  that  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  is  imperfectly  aerated,  the  person  becomes 
exhausted,  and  insensibility  follows.  The  mouth  then  sinks 
altogether  below  the  level  of  the  water;  air  can  no  longer 
enter  into  the  lungs;  a  portion  of  that  which  they  contained 
is  expelled,  and  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface;  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  delirium,  with  a  ringing  sensation  in  the 
ears,  supervenes ;  the  person  loses  all  consciousness,  and 
sinks  asphyxiated.  In  the  state  of  asphyxia,  wliile  the 
dark-colored  blood  is  circulating,  convulsive  movements  of 
the  body  take  place,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  arc 
sometimes  ejected  by  vomiting.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  .sen.satiun  of  pain ;  and,  as  in  the  other  cases  of 
asphyxia,  if  the  person  recovers,  there  is  a  total  uncon- 
sciousness of  any  suffering "  {Med,  Jurisfi.,  Am,  ed.,  p. 
416). 

Even  after  resuscitation  from  drowning,  death  frequently 
takes  place  within  a  few  hours  or  days,  from  secondary 
IS 
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cause??,  as  exhaustion,  obstruction  to  respiration  from  the 
condition  of  the  lungs,  convulsions  and  spasm  of  the 
[jlottis. 

Si^/is  of  Deaf k  by  Drmuning. —  i.  External.  These  vary, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  body  has  been  in  the 
water,  and  the  interval  after  it  was  taken  out.  Supposing 
the  immersion  not  to  have  been  over  two  or  three  hours, 
and  the  inspection  to  be  made  immediately,  the  face  will 
be  found  to  be  pale,  the  expression  placid,  the  eyes  half 
open,  the 'eyelids  livid,  and  the  pupils  dilated,  the  mouth 
hfilf  closed  or  open,  the  tongue  swollen  and  congested, 
often  indented  by  the  teeth,  and  perhaps  lacerated ;  the 
lips  and  nostrils  covered  with  a  mucous  froth,  which 
issues  from  them.  The  skin  is  cold  and  pale,  and  gener- 
ally contracted  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  "goose 
skin"  {cutis  amn-fna).  This,  being  a  vital  act,  is  a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  the  body  was  living  when  immei-scd  in  the 
water.  It  is  not  dependent  on  cold,  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed.  In  males,  the  retrariwn  of  ilie  ftfuis  is  con- 
sidered by  Casper  and  Kanzler  as  a  very  positive  sign  of 
drowning. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  sometimes  seen  marks  of 
abrasion  on  the  body,  especially  on  the  hands,  together 
with  sand,  gravel  or  nnid  under  the  nails,  weeds,  pieces  of 
wood  or  other  matters  locked  in  the  hands,  all  of  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  person  had  been  alive 
when  first  immersed  in  the  water;  although  the  abrasions 
might  very  possibly  Iiave  resulted  from  the  body  rubbing 
against  some  rough  substances  after  death.  After  several 
days'  immersion,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  become  white,  thickened  and  sodden,  the  result  <A 
imbibition. 
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If  putrefaction  has  commenced  before  the  body  is  removed 
from  the  water,  the  face  will  have  assumed  a  reddish,  or 
bluish-red  coloration. 

2.  Internal. — ^Along  with  the  usual  evidences  of  death 
from  asphyxia  (in  an  early  examination),  the  following  siyns 
will  be  observed:  the  lungs  are  distended,  overlapping  the 
heart,  and  are  in  a  flabby  condition  ;  this  latter  is  owing  to 
the  water  taken  in  by  aspiration,  durJny;  the  struggles  for 
breath,  which  penetrates  even  the  air  vesicles,  and  renders 
them  sodden  and  doughy.  When  cut  into,  the  lungs  exude 
a  bloody,  mucous  froth.  The  presence  of  this  froth  hi  the 
smaller  tubes  and  air  cells,  togetiur  with  tlie  sodden  condition 
cf  the  lungs,  is  regarded  as  onoof  the  most  positive  signs 
of  death  by  drowning.  Nevertheless,  its  absence  should 
not  be  accepted  as  a  proof  against  drowning,  since  it  has 
not  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  sunk  at 
once  in  the  water,  and  never  risen  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
Dr.  Ogston  states  that  in  48.7  per  cent,  of  cases,  no  water 
was  found  in  the  Umgs,  and  he  accounts  for  its  absence  by 
its  transudation  from  tlie  lungs  into  the  pleural  cavities, 
where  it  was  found  in  quantities  varying  from  one  to  thirty- 
four  ounces.  In  a  case  examined  by  the  author  a  year  ago, 
of  the  body  of  a  woman  taken  out  of  the  river  Delaware, 
there  was  an  absence  of  this  cliarncleristic  froth  in  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  also  of  the  peculiar  flabby  con- 
dition  of  the  lungs.  The  absence  of  these  same  peculiari- 
ties in  the  lungs  of  the  deceased,  in  the  late  celebrated 
Jennii  Cramer  ane,  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  created  a  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  suicide  by 
drowning,  but  that  the  girl  was  murdered  before  the  body 
was  thrown  into  the  water.  The  fact  of  the  discovery  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  arsenic  in  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was,  of  course,  su/Rcicnt  to  account  for  the  death.     We 
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believe  that  these  peculiar  conditions  of  the  lungs  of  the 
drowned  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  determined.     It  is 

(]iiite  possible  th^t  some  cases  nf  l>odies  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and  reported  by  coroners' juries  as  "  found  drowned," 
may  in  reality  have  met  their  death  by  other  means,  prior  to 
their  immersion.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
presence  of  this  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  is  not  seen 
after  putrefaction,  or  after  long  exposure  of  the  body  lo  the 
air:  this  may  account  for  the  fact  of  its  occasional  non- 
observance  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned. 

Another  important  indication  of  death  by  drowning  is  the 
presence  of  water  in  tkc  stomach,  which  had  been  swallowed 
in  the  act  of  drowning,  especially  if  this  corresponds  with 
the  water  in  which  the  body  was  found.  The  value  of  this 
is  enhanced,  if,  along  with  the  water,  there  be  discovered  in 
the  stomach  fragments  of  weeds,  sand,  m  ud  or  other  articles, 
corresponding  with  tlie  like  substances  existing  in  the  pond 
or  river  where  the  drowning  occurred.  The  quantity  of 
water  in  the  stomach  varies  considerably;  it  was  found  to 
be  greater  in  an  animal  that  was  allowed  to  come  to  the 
surface  frequently,  than  in  one  kept  completely  submerged, 
because  in  the  latter  the  power  of  swallowing  was  sooner 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  early  occurrence  of  asphyxia. 

The  absence  of  water  from  the  stomach  is  not  to  be  con- 
.sidercd  as  disproving  a  case  of  drowning,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  present  (because  not  swallowed)  in  cases  where  either 
syncope  or  apoplexy  had  occurred  at  the  moment  of  im- 
mersion. 

The  mere  discovery  of  water  in  the  stomach  is  not  of 
itself  a  positive  indication  of  death  by  drowning,  since  it 
may  have  been  swallowed  before  immersion;  but  with  this 
allowance,  and  with  the  restrictions  above  mentioned,  it 
docs  constitute  a  very  important  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
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been  acertained  by  experiment  that  water  will  not  penetrate 
into  the  stomach  ader  death,  unless  putrefaction  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  great  extent ;  consequently,  its  presence  indi- 
cates pretty  certainly  that  it  had  been  s^val/owca  in  the  act 
of  drowning.  Orfila's  experiments  prove  tliat  water  may 
penetrate  into  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  after  death,  but  not 
into  the  air  vesicles  of  the  liing.s ;  besides,  in  such  cawes, 
there  is  no  accompaniment  of  mucous  froth  in  the  air  tubes. 

The  condition  of  tlie  /wart  affords  no  positive  indication 
of  death  by  drowning.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  right 
cavities  are  full,  and  the  leftones  empty,  as  in  asphyxia  gen- 
erally ;  but  very  often  the  two  sides  are  etjually  full. 

The  &rai'fi  exhibits  no  characteristic  post-mortem  sign. 
There  may  be  some  general  fulness  of  the  vessels,  but 
never  extravasation  of  blood,  unless  a  sudden  apoplexy 
had  supervened,  as  when  a  person  plunges  suddenly  into 
cold  water  after  eating  heartily,  or  by  striking  the  head 
against  a  hard  body,  in  the  act  of  diving.  The  blood  is  usu- 
ally dark  and  fluid.  The  fluidity  of  the  blood,  according 
to  M.  Brounrdcl,  is  owing  to  the  water  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  through  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  this  is  much 
more  decided  in  cases  where  the  person  dies  slowly,  after 
coming  to  the  surface  frequently,  than  when  through  syn- 
cojjc,  apople.vy  or  drunkenness,  he  immediately  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  The  above  authority  regards  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  the  empty  condition  of  the  heart,  tbe  infiltration  of 
the  lungs  with  water  and  froth,  and  the  presence  of  broad, 
ill-defined  sub-plcural  ecchymoscsas  indicative  of  gradual 
drowning  with  struggling ;  while,  if  the  blood  is  not  fluid, 
if  there  arc  punctated  sub-plc\u'al  ccchymoscs,  and  clots 
of  blood  in  the  heart,  and  rather  an  absence  of  pulmonary, 
watery  infiltration,  he  would  consider  it  a  case  of  drowning 
in  which  tlierc  had  been  no  struggles  made  to  breathe. 
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The  mucous  lininfT  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  usually 
cungested,  a«d  if  the  body  had  been  long  in  the  water,  of  a 
deep  viole^  color  ;  this  mij^ht  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  irri- 
tant poiscninj^,  as  Is  seen  also  In  hanging.  Occa-sionally,  in 
cases  of  drowning  after  a  fidl  meal,  vomitiny;  occurs,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  found  in  the  windpipe  and 
lungs;  this  is  a  cnnclusive  evidence  tti;it  the  person  must 
have  been  alive  at  the  time. 

The  time  at  which  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  will  float 
varies  with  (lie  temperature  of  tlic  air,  the  water,  the  age, 
sex,  and  corpulence  of  the  person,  etc.  As  the  human 
body  is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  it  must  remain  sub- 
merged  until  it  becomes  lighter,  through  the  development 
of  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  Hence,  in  summer,  the 
body  may  rise  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  salt  water, 
it  will  float  sooner  than  in  fresh ;  very-  fat  bodies  Hoat 
sooner  tlian  lean  ones;  the  bodies  of  women  sooner  than 
those  of  men.    ' 

To  determine  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  tlic  act  of 
drowning,  when  the  body  is  discovered  in  the  w;iter,  is  not 
always  possible.  After  putrefaction  has  set  in,  it  is  altogether 
mere  guessworV.  The  most  certain  criteria  to  guide  the 
e.-taminer  are  the  presence  of  the  mucous  froth  in  the  air- 
tubes  and  cells,  and  the  presence  of  water  in  the  lung  tissue, 
both  of  which  indications  disappear  after  exposure  to  tlie 
air,  and  after  putrefaction.  Hence,  the  importance  of  an 
early  inspection.  M.  Dcvergie,  who  has  given  particular 
attention  to  thi.s  subject,  ofiers  the  following  observiitions : 
During  the  winter,  {qt  the  lirst  three  days  there  \-n  no  change. 
From  three  to  five  days,  there  Is  cadaveric  rigidity;  the 
palms  of  the  hands  begin  to  blanch.  From  four  to  eight 
days,  the  limb.s  become  supple,  but  still  retain  their  natural 
color;  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  very  white.     From  eight 
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en  days,  the  face,  at  first  pale,  becomes  red  in  places, 
and  bloated ;  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hands,  and  on  the 
feel  is  blanched;  a  greenish  appearance  at  the  base  of  the 
sternum.  In  one  month,  the  skin  on  hands  and  feet  is  very 
white  and  in  folds,  the  face  reddish-brown,  the  eyelids  and 
Hps  greenish,  with  a  reddish^brown  patch,  surrounded  by  a 
greenish  zone  on  the  front  of  the  chest.  In  two  months, 
the  epidermis  of  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  great  extent  is 
softened  and  detached,  the  face  generally  swollen,  and  of 
a  brownish  color;  hair fdllin;^  out ;  nails  still  adherent.  In 
three  months,  commencing  saponification,  especially  in 
women,  about  the  face  and  neck,  breasts,  groins  and  thighs; 
nails  loosened.  In  four  months,  saponification  has  ]jro- 
gre.ssed  on  the  face,  neck  and  thifihs,  and  commenced  En 
the  brain ;  general  softening  and  destruction  of  the  hairy 
parts  of  the  skin. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  made  in  the  winter  were 
applied  to  the  3«»w«(r,  the  following  allowances  are  to  be 
made:  five  to  eight  hours'  continuance  in  the  water,  in 
summer,  are  equivalent  to  three  to  five  days  in  winter; 
twenty-four  hours  in  summer,  to  four  to  eight  days  in  winter; 
four  days,  to  fifteen  days ;  and  twelve  days,  to  one  month, 
or  six  weeks. 

If  marks  of  violence  be  found  on  the  bodies  o(  the 
drowned,  of  course,  suspicion  will  be  aroused  of  foul  play, 
unless  these  marks  can  be  satisfactorily  attributed  to  some 
post-mortem  cause.  A  murderer  may  destroy  his  victim, 
and  then  throw  the  body  into  the  river,  pond,  or  well,  with 
the  intention  to  elude  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  death. 
A  close  examination  of  the  body  for  wounds,  and  other 
injuries,  together  with  the  absence  of  the  known  signs  of 
drowning,  will  generally  enable  the  examiner  to  form  a 
correct  conclusion.    Tardicu  regards  the  presence  of  sub- 
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pleural  ecchymoses.  together  with  sub-pencranial  and  sub- 
pcricardial  efliisions,  as  indicative  of  a  preceding  suffocation. 

Drowning  is  a  very  common  method  of  disposing  of  the 
bodies  of  ncw-boni  infants,  in  cases  of  infanticide. 

The  question  of  accident,  homicide  or  suicide,  in  the  case 
of  drowning,  must  claim  the  attention  of  the  legal  physi- 
cian. Homicidal  drowning  is  rare,  except  in  the  case  of 
infants.  It  is  denoted  by  the  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  post-mortem  influ- 
ence. It  should  be  remembered  that  determined  suicides 
frequently  inflict  dangerous  wounds  upon  themselves,  and 
then  terminate  llieir  lives  by  drowning.  Such  cases  might 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  homicide.  The  presence  of  the 
usual  signs  of  drowning  would  at  least  show  that  the  body 
was  alive  at  the  time  o(  immersion.  Suicidal  and  accuienial 
drowning  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  each  other; 
inferences  may,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances 
att<:nJing  tlic  cases,  as  the  existence  of  a  motive  to  suicide, 
or  a  tendency  thereto,  through  melancholia ;  the  proximity 
of  a  precipice,  or  other  dangerous  place,  to  the  water  in 
which  the  deceased  was  found,  wouLd  naturally  suggest 
accident,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  child.  The  tying  of  the 
hands  and  feet  of  a  person  fotind  dead  in  the  water  is  no 
proof  of  homicide,  since  many  instances  are  recorded  of 
suicides  binding  themselves  in  this  same  manner,  and  also 
of  attaching  heavy  weights  to  their  bodies,  before  throwing 
themselves  into  the  water. 

77/f'  restoration  of  the  drmvncd  depends  chiefly  on  exciting 
artificiiil  respiration.  The  clothes  should  be  immediately 
rcmcivcd,  and  the  body  quickly  wiped  drj',  and  wrapped  in  a 
blanket;  clear  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  mucus  and  water; 
draw  forward  the  tongue ;  place  the  body  with  the  face  down- 
ward, tlic  forehead  resting  on  one  arm,  for  a  few  moments, 
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to  allow  the  fluids  to  run  out  of  the  moulh  ;  apply  ammonia 
cautiously  to  the  nose.  If  respiration  is  not  restored,  place 
the  body  on  the  back,  with  the  head  raised,  and  adopt  Syl- 
vester's process  of  artificial  respiration,  by  carr>"ing  the  arms 
gently  outward  and  upward  above  the  head,  for  a  few 
seconds  :  this  movement  expands  the  chest.  Then  lower 
the  arms,  and  bring  them  to  the  sides  of  the  chest:  by  this 
action,  expiration  is  effected.  These  alternate  movements 
should  be  made  each  about  every  two  seconds.  All  rough 
handling,  such  as  tlie  absurd,  vulgar  plan  of  rolling  on  a 
barrel,  should  be  avoided.  As  soon  as  any  signs  of  respira- 
tion are  manifested,  warmth  should  be  applied  to  the  skin 
by  a  warm  bath,  or  stimulating  friction.  When  able  to 
swallow,  the  patient  may  take  a  little  warm  spirit  and  water, 
and  then  be  put  to  bed,  and  allowed  to  sleep.  This  treat- 
ment has  been  rewarded  with  success,  after  being  persisted 
in  for  some  hours. 
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Death  cai!,<!cd  by  Lightning;  I's  often  accompanied  by 
results  which  resemble  very  strongly  the  effects  of  homi- 
cidal violence.  The  subject  .should,  therefore,  claim  the 
attention  of  the  legal  physician,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  determine  the  cause  of  death  in  an  un- 
known case,  when  Uie  body  has  been  discovered  in  a 
remote  and  solitary  situation,  and  bearing  ui>on  it  marks 
of  severe  external  injury. 

The  destructive  effects  of  lightning'  exactly  resemble 
those  of  a  powerful  electric  battery,  thus  demonstrating  the 
identity  of  the  two  forces.  In  a  thunder-storm,  the  electric 
condition  or  polarity  of  the  cloud  is  nearly  a}wa.ys  positive, 
while  that  of  the  earth  immediately  beneath  it  is  uegative. 
When  these  polarities  become  intensified  by  mutual  induc- 
tion, tlfe  disruptive  discharge  ensues  through  the  air,  or  any 
other  body  that  may  happen  to  intervene — the  human  body, 
for  example. 

The  only  rational  explanation  of  the  fact  that  more  men 
than  women  arc  killed  by  lightning  is,  that  the  former,  from 
the  nature  of  their  employments,  are  mostly  out  of  doors, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  exposed  to  the  danger.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  pe;'sons  in  the  open  fields,  especially  under 
trees,  are  much  more  liable  to  be  struck  by  hghtning  than 
those  within  doors. 
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The  fatal  effects  of  lightainjj  arc  usually  instantaneous, 
death  being  caused  by  shock.  At  times,  however,  it  pro- 
duces lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  such  as  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  elTusion  of  blood,  tetanus,  etc.,  which  may  subse- 
quently prove  fatal.  Generally  speaking,  if  death  does  not 
follow  immediately,  or  soon  after,  there  may  be  hopes  of 
recovery. 

The  visible  effects  produced  by  a  fatal  lightning-stroke 
are  remarkably  varied.  Sometimes,  a  deep,  punctured  or 
lacerated  wound  will  indicate  where  the  fatal  blow  was 
struck,  upon  the  head,  neck,  or  other  part  of  the  body;  the 
hair  may  be  .singed,  or  burnt  off;  the  clothing  may  be  burned, 
or  completely  stripped  off;  the  boot  may  he  split  open. 
Again,  the  course  of  the  electric  current  may  be  marked 
by  a  deep,  nr  superficial  bum,  e.»itending  from  the  point  of 
entrance,  down  and  around  the  body,  to  the  ground.  If 
there  should  happen  to  be  any  metallic  substances  in  con- 
tact with  the  body,  such  as  chains,  coins,  a  watch,  etc,  as 
these  are  good  conductors  of  the  electric  current,  it  will  be 
certain  to  include  them  in  the  circuit,  and  they  wilt  be  fre- 
quently found  to  have  been  melted. 

In  otlier  cases  of  death  by  lightning,  no  external  wound 
or  burn  maybe  visible.  Sometimes  there  may  be  severe 
external  Injuries,  while  the  clothes  entirely  escape.  Again, 
the  clothing  may  be  completely  torn  off  the  body,  while  the 
latter  exhibits  no  injury  whatever. 

The  fapriirious  action  of  the  discharge  is  shown  by  the 
fact  tliat  out  of  a  party  of  three  or  four  sitting  under  a  tree, 
one  or  two  only  may  be  killed,  and  the  others  escape. 
Again,  it  has  occurred  that  persons  under  a  /wi'  tree  have 
been  struck,  altliough  high  tree.s,  and  a  lightning  rod,  and 
an  iron  bridge  were  near  (Tidy).  Again,  the  same  dis- 
charge may  produce  in  one  person  wounds,  and  burns  in 
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another.  TIil-  diversity  of  ils  action  on  the  clothes  may 
probably  be  explained  by  the  circura--*Unce  of  a  portion  of 
the  cloltiing  being  wet,  and  a  portion  rfry.-  the  former, 
being  a  good  conductor,  might  escape  the  disruption  which 
would  be  exhibited  by  the  dry  portion,  which  is  a  bad 
conductor. 

Post-morlftn  Appearances.  —  In  case  of  instantaneous 
death,  the  body  may  be  found  in  the  exact  attitude  in  which 
it  was  struck.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  this  arc 
recorded  in  tlic  books.  In  such  cases,  the  rig;or-mortis 
occurs  immediately  after  death.  Hunter  supposed  that 
there  was  ati  absence  of  the  usual  rigidity  after  death,  but 
in  this  he  was  in  error.  Coagulation  of  the  blood  also 
occurs,  although  it  is  delayed.  The  face  is  often  bloated 
and  discolored ;  and  putrefaction  is  usually  very  rapid. 
Wounds  of  various  characters  arc  observed — contused, 
lacerated  and  punctured ;  also  burns,  vesications  and 
ccchymoses  ;  these  latter  sometimes  exhibit  a  remarkable 
arbore-scent  appearance.  Occasionally,  fractures  of  the 
skull  and  of  other  bones  are  noticed.  The  blood  is  dark 
and  fluid. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  generally  sufter  most 
severely,  the  head  being  usually  the  part  first  struck.  Con- 
gestion ol  the  brain,  effusion  of  blood  under  the  skull  and 
into  the  ventiicles,  and  even  complete  disorganization  of  the 
brain  substance,  have  all  been  observed.  The  lungs  arc 
.sometimes  found  congested  and  injured,  and  the  air  tubes 
full  of  mucus.  The  stomach,  intestines,  liver  and  spleen 
are  also  usually  much  congested.  The  heart  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  special  alteration. 

The  medico-kga!  interest,  in  cases  of  death  from  light- 
ning, is  centered  in  the  question  of  being  able  to  identify 
such  cases,  and  to  distinguish  theui  from  those  of  homicidal 
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violence.  A  close  observation  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case — such  as  the  occurrence  of  a  thunder  storm  about 
the  time  of  the  death,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
wounds  and  burns,  especially  if  the  two  co-exist  on  the 
same  body,  the  half-melted  appearance  of  metallic  articles, 
such  as  buttons  and  coins,  on  the  person  of  the  deceased, 
etc. — will  tend  to  throw  much  light  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

DEATH  FROM  HEAT  AND  COLD. 

DIVERSE  EFFECTS  OF  HF.AT  UPON   THE  BODY— POST-MORTEM    APPEAR- 
ANCES—EFFECTS  OF  COI-D^POST-MORTEM  SIGNS. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat  on  the  human  system  are 
familiiirly  witnessed  in  tropical  and  semi-tropicat  climates, 
during  tlie  heated  term,  in  the  mortality  arising  from  what 
is  popularly  denominated  srinsfrokc.  In  such  cases,  the 
dangerous  and  fatal  results  arc  attributable  directly  to  solar 
lu;at,  But  cflects  equally  serious  are  known  to  be  produced 
by  exposure  to  artificial  heat,  if  too  long  continued,  as  is 
witnessed  in  the  employes  in  engine-rooms,  factories,  etc., 
where  a  very  high  temperature  is  habitually  maintained. 
There  would  seem  to  be,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  {Phihi.  Mi-d.  Times,  fS;6),  three  distinct 
conditions  of  the  human  body  occasioned  by  excessive  heat ; 
in  the  first  (which  is  rare),  we  have  acute  meningitis  or 
phrenitis  {caup-dc-soleii);  in  the  second,  we  have  heat- 
exhaustion  with  collapse,  accompanied  by  a  rapid,  feeble 
pulse,  a  cool,  moist  skin,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope ;  in  the 
third,  we  have  true  thermic  fever — that  condition  which 
results  especially  from  exposure  to  artificial  heat.  But 
something  more  than  mere  heat  is  required  to  produce 
thermic  fever.  It  does  not  occur  in  a  perfectly  pure  and 
i-irj' atmosphere,  because  the  profuse  perspiration  which  is 
immediately  developed  by  its  rapid  evaporation  keeps  the 
temperature  of  the  body  down  nearly  to  the  normal 
standard.     If,  however,  the  air  is  already  saturated  with 
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moisture,  this  wiU  prevent  the  evaporation  from  the  body, 
and  its  temperature  will  rise  to  a  dangerous  height. 

The  symptoms  vary  in  intensity,  from  a  mere  headache 
with  drowsiness,  to  complete  inscngibility,  coma  and  pa- 
ralysis. In  many  instances,  death  appears  to  be  caused  by 
paralysis  of  the  hearL 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  by  no  means  constant. 
In  some  cases  (true  ioup-dc-so!eU)  we  find  decided  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with  serum  in  the 
ventricles,  together  witli  congestion  of  tJie  lungs  and  of  the 
abdtjminal  viscera  generally,  and  the  heart,  as  in  ordinary 
death  from  asphyxia.  In  other  cases,  there  is  anasmia  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  along  with  distention  of  the  larger 
vessels  with  dark,  fluid  blood,  but  the  minute  vessels  empty. 

Cases  of  insolation  do  not  often  claim  the  attention  of  the 
legal  physician,  yet  as  they  might  occur  remote  from  wit- 
nesses, and  with  a  fatal  termination,  it  is  proper  that  the 
medical  examiner  should  understand  their  nature,  together 
with  the  ordinary  accompaniments.  * 


The  effects  of  cold  upon  the  animal  body  are  immediately 
depressing,  but  if  it  be  of  short  duration,  and  the  system  is 
healthy,  reaction  takes  place  and  stimulation  follows.  The 
healthy  human  body  has  the  power  to  maintain  its  normal 
temperature  of  about  98.6°  F.  independently  of  the  external 
temperature.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  experiment 
that  a  warm-blooded  animal  will  not  survive  if  its  tempera- 
ture is  reduced  down  16  to  20  degrees  below  the  normal. 
There  is  no  authentic  account  of  the  recovery  of  a  warm- 
blooded animal,  much  less  a  human  being,  after  the  whole 
body  was  frozen,  although  fishes  and  otlier  of  the  lower 
animals  are  said  to  have  been  resuscitated  from  a  frozen 
state 
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Death  from  cold  is  hastened  by  whatever  exhausts  the 
system,  as  fatigue,  both  bodily  and  mental,  loss  of  rest,  want 
of  proper  food  and  nourishment,  mental  depression,  and  par- 
ticularly intoxication.  A  damp  cold  (stich  as  wet  clothing) 
is  more  dangerous  than  a  dry  one.  The  fatal  effects  of 
exposure  to  cold  arc  witnessed,  even  in  comparatively  tem- 
perate climates,  during  the  winter,  in  the  cases  of  the  desti- 
tute, and  e.-ipecially  where  this  condition  is  associated  with 
intemperance. 

Cases  of  death  from  cold  do  not  often  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  jurist.  There  are,  however,  certain 
conditions  under  which  they  may  occur,  which  demand  a 
brief  consideration. 

A  not  infrequent  form  ofinfanticide  is  the  exposure  of  a 
new-born  child  to  the  extreme  cold  air,  Death  will  soon 
ensue  under  such  circumstances,  since  the  infant's  power  of 
resistance  to  cold  is  extremely  limited.  In  such  a  ca.se,  it 
will  be  the  physician's  duty  to  examine  the  body  of  the 
child,  and  consider  the  accompanying  circumstances,  such 
as  tlie  place  where  it  was  found,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
the  possibility  of  its  being  accidental,  etc.  As  regards  the 
body,  he  should  notice  if  the  pallor  is  extreme ;  if  frozen  stiff, 
he  should  distinguish  tlits  rigidity  from  rigor  mortis;  the 
arterial  color  of  the  blood;  tlie  accumulation  of  blood  on 
both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  larger  vessels.  There 
may  also  be  marks  of  violence  upon  the  body. 

Occasional  instances  of  the  exposure  of  young  children 
to  cold  with  homicidal  intent,  are  recorded.  Such  a  case 
is  related  {Ann.  d'Hyg.,  9,  1831,  p.  207),  of  two  inhuman 
parents  causing  the  death  of  a  daughter,  aged  eleven  years, 
by  compelling  her  to  get  out  of  bed  on  a  very  cold  niglit, 
and  place  herself  in  a  vessel  of  ice-cold  water. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  itisane,  the  barbarous  and  im- 
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proper  use  of  the  cold  shower  bath,  for  reducing  intractable 
patients  to  submission,  was  formerly  much  more  in  vogue 
than  at  present.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  treatment 
is  extremely  hazardous,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  fatal 
results.  Dr.  Taylor  records  an  instance  of  a  lunatic,  aj^ed 
sixty-five,  who  was  subjected  to  the  cold  shower,  at  45°  F., 
and  who  afterward  took  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  ;  he  died 
in  fifteen  minutes  subsequently.  Cases  of  this  character 
would  very  properly  come  under  the  notice  of  the  legal 
physician,  and  the  authors  of  such  treatment  would  be 
justly  liable  to  indictment  for  manslaughter. 

Post-mortan  Apprarances.^-Thcse  cannot  be  considered  as 
very  characteristic;  hence,  the  examiner  should  be  cautious 
in  deciding,  in  any  given  case.as  to  whether  exposure  to  cold 
was  the  primary  cause  of  death.  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  here  require  special  consideration,  such  as  the 
season  of  the  year,  tlie  temperature  of  the  air,  the  place  of 
exposure,  etc.  Rigor  mortis  generally  sets  in  slowly,  and 
lasts  a  long  time.  According  to  Dr.  Ogston  {Brtt.  and  For, 
Med.-Cbir.  Rcvieiv,  1855),  the  four  following  appearances,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  obvious  cause,  would  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  death  had  resulted  from  cold,  although 
the  signs  were  not  so  well  marked  in  children  as  in 
adults : — 

(l)  An  arterial  hue  of  the  blood,  except  when  viewed 
in  mass  within  the  heart ;  some  exceptions  are,  however, 
noted- 

(2]  An  unusual  accumulation  of  blood  on  both  sides  of 
the  heart. 

(3)  Pallor  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and  con- 
gestion of  the  visccni  most  largely  sujiplied  with  blood.  In 
some  cases,  the  congestion  of  the  brain  and  liver  was  only 
moderate. 
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(4)  Irregular  and  diffused  dusky-red  patches  on  limited 
portions  of  the  exterior  of  the  body,  even  in  non-dependent 
parts  (distinguishing  them  from  supinations). 

As  putrefaction  does  not  occur  at  afreezing  temperature, 
the  discovery  of  a  decomposing  corpse  in  the  ice  or  snow 
would  afford  a  very  strong,  though  not  absolutely  conclu- 
sive, evidence  that  the  death  was  not  the  result  of  exposure 
to  cold,  but  rather  that  the  body  had  been  frozen  after  death. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DEATH  BV  STARVATION. 

ACCrDENTAl-.  nOMiaDAL  AND  SUICIDAL  STARVATrON — PRETENDED 
CASCS  OF  VOLUNTARY  STARVATION — SYMPTOMS  AND  POST-MOltTEM 
SIGNS — MEDICO-LEGAL    RELATIONS. 

Cases  of  death  by  Starvation  are  of  sufficiently  frequent 
occurrence  to  merit  the  notice  of  the  medical  jurist.  AcuU 
stan'aHon  implies  tlie  sudden  and  complete  deprivation  of 
all  food.  Oironic  starvation  is  the  result  of  a  continued  de- 
ficient supply  of  food,  bath  in  quantity  and  quality.  Homi- 
cidal death  from  acute  starvation  is  very  rare,  but  cases  of 
accidental  death  from  this  cause  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
as  in  the  instances  of  miners  buried  in  the  earth,  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  and  others  cut  off  from  food.  Occasion- 
ally, prisoners  and  lunatics  will  undertake  to  commit  suicide 
by  voluntary  abstinence  from  all  food  ;  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  however.theircourage  fails  them  after  some  days' 
experience,  and  they  f^ive  up  the  attempt. 

The  many  notorious  cases  of  voluntary  fasting  which  have 
claimed  the  notice  of  the  public  during  the  past  years,  have 
proved,  on  close  examination,  to  be  deceptions,  food  and 
drink  having  been  supplied  surreptitiously  to  the  individu- 
als concerned.  Among  these  instances  may  be  mentioned 
the  case  ai  Ann  Moorf,  of  Tetbury,  England,  who  was 
alleged  to  have  abstained  from  all  food  from  1807  to  1813. 
Another  ca.se  was  that  of  the  IVeish  Fastittg  Girl,  aged 
thirteen  years,  who  is  stated  to  have  absolutely  fasted  for 
two  years.     Both  these  cases  were  shown  to  be  impostures. 
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The  notorious  Dr.  Tanner,  of  our  own  country,  undertook, 
for  a  consideration,  to  perform  the  feat  of  z.  forty  day^  abso- 
lute fast,  in  New  York,  in  Aujjust,  1880,  and,  (o  all  a^/enr- 
awcf,  he  accomplished  it!  It  is  stated  that  during  all  this 
time-he  absolutely  partook  of  nothing,  save  some  ounces 
of  pure  water,  each  day ;  and  that  his  loss  of  weight  at  the 
end  of  forty  days  was  tliirt>'-si.x  pounds.  The  fluctuations 
in  his  pulse,  temperature  and  respiration  were  unimportant. 
This  case  was  not  under  very  strict  medical  supervision, 
and  there  is  doubt  about  its  perfect  genuineness  ;  this  would 
seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his  voracious  appetite 
on  the  completion  of  the  fast,  unattended  by  any  bad  effects, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  general  experience  of  others  who 
have  been  deprived  of  food  for  a  length  of  time.  Since  the 
above  case,  several  instances  are  recorded  of  voluntary 
jiaiiting  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  four  and  five  weeks, 
but  there  is  nearly  always  some  uncertainty  as  to  absolute 
faslinjj. 

Chronic  starvation,  as  the  result  of  disease,  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  death,  as  is  witnessed  in  stricture  of  the  cesopha- 
gus,  cancer,  and  other  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
disease  of  the  pancreas,  marasmus,  etc.  It  is  likewise  the 
cause  of  disease  and  death  in  young  children  fed  upon 
unhealthy  milk  (either  from  the  nurse  or  cow),  where  this 
fluid  is  deficient  in  some  of  its  proper  constituents,  thereby 
causing  defective  nutrition.  Such  cases  are  abundantly 
illustrated  In  the  miserable  victims  of  baby-farming.  It  is 
also  witnessed  on  a  large  scale  in  districts  of  country  where 
famine  has  prevailed,  as  in  certain  parts  of  India,  and  in  the 
Irish  famine  of  1S47. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  starvation  are  generally  well- 
marked.  The  sense  of  hunger  is  not  very  urgent ;  emacia- 
tion, especially  in  the  last  stage,  is  extreme  ;  the  eyes  arc 
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hollowed,  the  pupils  dilated  ;  the  skin  is  harsh  and  dry,  and 
hangs  loosely  over  prominent  hones,  and,  in  chronic  cases, 
becomes  covered  with  a  brownish,  dirt>.- -looking  coating, 
and  exhales  an  offensive  odor,  like  that  of  putrefaction. 
The  bowels  are  either  very  constipated,  or  the  faeces  are 
scanty,  dry  and  dark  colored.  There  is  great  muscular 
debility,  palpitation,  with  tinnilus  aurium ;  pains  in  the 
stomach,  with  a  dry,  parched  mouth;  the  intellect  some- 
times clouded,  but  again  clear  to  the  end,  with  despond- 
ency of  mind.  The  pulse  is  at  first  somewhat  quickened, 
afterward  it  is  slower;  the  temperature  is  usually  below 
that  of  health. 

Poxt-marlem  Appearances. — Great  emaciation  of  the  body, 
with  an  ahnost  entire  loss  of  fat ;  sunken  cheeks  and  eyes. 
The  skin  shriveled,  and  emitting  a  disagreeable  odor.  The 
muscles  soft,  pale  and  wasted.  The  brain  sometimes  con- 
gested, and  at  others  pale  and  soft,  with  effusion  of  scrum 
on  the  surface,  and  in  the  ventricles;  the  lungs  healthy, 
or  anainiic  ;  the  heart  more  or  less  contracted,  and  void  of 
blood ;  stomach  and  intestines  contracted,  thin  and  trans- 
parent, the  latter  usually  empty;  the  bladder  contracted 
and  empty. 

As  regards  tlie  medico-legal  relations  of  starvation, 
although  it  is  rarely  the  cause  oi  homicidal  A&x'Cn,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  law  does  not  require  the  absolute 
deprivation  of  food  to  be  proved,  but  only  the  necessary 
quantity  and  quality  to  be  withheld,  provided  this  has  been 
done  -with,  an  imU  intention.  Cases  of  this  character  are 
sometimes  witnessed  in  baby-fanning. 


Poisoning  is  probably  the  most  frequent  of  all  the 
causes  of  violent  death  (the  casualties  uf  war  excepted),  as 
is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  different  countries.  The 
facility  with  which  poisons  may  be  procured,  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  administered,  andtlie  close  resemblance 
that  many  of  them  bear  to  disease  in  their  symptoms  and 
post-mortem  lesions,  will  account  for  the  fact  of  their 
extensive  employment,  both  for  homicidal  and  suicidal 
purposes. 

The  science  of  Toxicology,  which  treats  of  the  nature, 
symptoms,  effects,  doses  and  modes  of  detection  of  poisons, 
is  very  properly  included  in  a  treatise  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence ;  and  since,  as  already  remarked,  so  large  a  proportion 
of  violent  deaths  is  to  be  ascribed  to  poisoning,  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  medico-legal  student  should  be  properly  in- 
structed in  this  branch  of  tlie  subject 


SECTION  t. 

DEFINITION  OF  A  POISON— EFFECTS—PROOFS  OP  ABSORPTION — 
SUBSEQUENT  DISPOSITION  Of  THE  POISON— ELIMINATION — HOW 
DO  I'OISONS  CAUSE  DEATH  ? — CIRCUMSTANCES  MODIPyiNG  THEIR 
ACTIOS — ANTAGONISM  OF  POISONS. 

A  Poison  is  a  substance  which,  when  introduced  into 
tlie  body  \yy  swallowing,  or  by  any  other  method,  occasions 
disease  or  deatli ;  and  this  as  an  ordinary  result,  in  a  state 
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of  health,  and  not  by  a  mechanical  action.  It  must  be  (K 
an  ffrJinary  reSidt:  a  substance,  for  example,  which  affects 
one  person  injuriously,  through  tdwsyncrasy,  is  not  to  be 
called  a  poison.  Again,  it  must  be  in  the  healthy  syslem : 
many  diseases  render  the  system  extremely  susceptible  to 
impressions  by  external  agents;  e.^.,  in  gastritis,  the 
blandest  substance — even  water — may  excite  vomiting'. 
Again,  the  substince  must  not  act  mtrhanicaily :  thus, 
powdered  glass,  fragments  of  iron,  etc.,  may  produce  death 
when  swallowed,  yet  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  poisons. 

According  to  the  above  definition,  it  matters  not  by  what 
avenue  a  poison  gains  access  into  the  body,  its  ultimate 
effects  are  the  same.  The  stomach,  of  course,  is  the  most 
usual  means;  but  the  rectum,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the 
cellular  tissue  by  hypodermic  injection,  and  even  the  nose, 
ear  and  vagina,  are  also  channels  of  entrance.  Inhalation 
of  poisonous  vapors  through  the  lungs,  and  the  subcuta- 
neous introduction  by  the  hypodermic  syringe,  affect  the 
system  far  more  rapidly  than  by  swallowing,  because  of 
their  more  rapid  absorption. 

The  mere  size  of  the  dose  constitutes  no  distinction, 
legally,  between  a  poisonous  and  a  non-poisonous  sub- 
stance; thus,  half  a  grain  of  strychnia,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
oxalic  acid,  may  be  tlie  quantity  which  proves  fatal. 


The  Eflfects  of  Poisons  are  local  and  remote.  The  heal 
effects  are  the  direct  impressions  produced  on  the  part  of 
the  body  with  which  the  poison  comes  into  contact,  e.g., 
the  corrosion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalies.  Often  a  poison 
may  act  both  locally^  by  its  causing  inllammation  of  the 
stomach,  and  also  remotely,  on  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem.   Arsenic  is  an  example  of  this  twofold  manner  of  action. 
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Tke  retrtoU  effects  of  a  poison  are  those  results  which  are 
produced  on  parts  of  the  system  remote  fri5Vn  that  to  which 
it  was  first  applied.  These  remote  eflects  constitute,  in  fact, 
the  usual  sytnptoms  of  poisoning — one  ver>"  important  factor 
in  the  diagnosis  of  the  case. 


Mode  of  Action  of  Poisons. — In  order  that  a  poison 

should  produce  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  system,  it  Ls 
necessary  (except  in  the  case  of  corrosives)  that  it  should 
get  into  the  circulation,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  to  distant 
parts  of  the  body;  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  first  be 
absorbed.  Although  other  modes  of  transfer  of  the  [>otsonr>us 
impression  to  remote  parts  of  the  system  have  been,  at 
various  times,  recognized — such  as  nervous  communication, 
and  contigLiity  of  structure, — the  present  accepted  doctrine 
is  that  of  absorption  into  tkf  etrcuhtion. 

Tlie  proofs  of  absorption  are  abundantly  afforded,  (l)  by 
the  detection  of  most  of  the  known  poisons  in  the  blood; 
(2)  in  the  secretions,  especially  the  urine;  and  (3)  in  the 
different  viscera  of  the  body,  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs, 
spleen,  brain,  etc.  An  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
toxicologist  is  not  merely  to  discover  the  poison  In  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased  (since  that  might  possibly  have 
been  introduced  after  death),  but  to  detect  it, /«  ike  absorbed 
slah;  ill  the  viscera. 

The  rapidit}' o{  the  absorption  is  remarkable.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  poison  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  hypo- 
dermically  will  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  circulation 
in  a  few  seconds.  A  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
water,  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  dog,  passed  through  the 
circulation,  and  was  eliminated  by  the  lungs  in  sixty-five 
seconds  (Bernard,  Lf{o/is,  p.  59). 

The  rapidity  of  absorption  is  materially  influenced  (i)  by 
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the  solubility  of  the  poison;  so  long  as  the  substance  fs 
insoluble,  it  cannot  be  absorbed ;  but  many  insoluble  sub- 
stances, when  swallowed,  speedily  become  dissolved,  and  so 
pass  into  the  circulation.  (2)  By  the  nature  of  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied,  it  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  part  It  is  for  this  reason  tliat  the  most  rapid 
absorption  is  from  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  when  the  sub- 
stance is  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapor.  For  this  same 
reason,  also,  when  it  is  injected  directly  into  the  blood 
vessels,  the  effect  is  almost  instantaneous.  Certain  animal 
poisons,  such  as  the  virus  of  glanders,  syphiH.-!,  smallpox, 
etc.,  when  szvalloived,  appear  to  undergo  a  change,  through 
digestion,  which  renders  them  innocuous.  The  absorption 
of  poisons  from  the  stomach  is  modified  by  the  full  or 
empty  condition  of  that  organ — being  most  rapid  when  it  is 
empty.  The  skin  may  sometimes  become  the  avenue  for 
the  introduction  g{  poisons,  as  witnessed  in  the  absorption 
of  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  corrosive  sublimate,  opium,  etc., 
when  applied  to  that  surface.  By  removing  the  cuticle,  the 
absorption  is  much  more  rapid,  as  seen  in  the  iudtrmic 
mctliod.  (3)  Fulness  of  the  bleod  vessels.  Tlie  rapidity  of 
absorption  is  inversely  to  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluid;  hence,  depiction  by  bleeding  or  purging  will  fevor 
absorption. 

But  admitting  the  fact  of  absorption. the  further  question, 
whether  the  fatal  effects  of  the  poison  arc  to  be  ascribed 
to  this,  is  answered  affirmatively  by  showing  that  these 
effects  continue  so  long  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  goes 
on  between  the  point  of  insertion  and  the  organs  affected, 
and  that  they  cease  when  the  circulation  is  arrested.  The 
oft-quoted  experiment  of  Magcndie  establishes  the  first  of 
these  propositions.  He  divided  all  tlie  tissues  of  a  frog's 
1^  except  the  blood  vessels,  and  inserted  the  foot  into 
X7 
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a  solution  of  nux  vomica  ;  absorption  took  place  through 
the  blood,  and  fatal  tetanic  convulsions  ensued.  The  same 
experiment  repeated  on  a  leg  in  which  Uie  blood  vessels 
only  were  divided  (they  interruptin<;  the  circulation)  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  the  animal.  The  second  proposition 
is  proven  both  by  the  foregoing  experiment,  and  by  one  of 
Mr.  Hlakc's.  Frussic  acid  was  int4>duced  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog,  through  an  opening  in  its  walls.  So  long  as  the 
vessels  passing  from  the  stomach  to  the  liver  were  secured 
by  a  ligature,  no  poisonous  effects  were  produced ;  but  Uiey 
were  nianifc.'Jted  witliin  one  minute  of  its  removal  (Ed.  Med. 
and  Sttrg.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1 840). 


Subsequent  Disposition  of  the  Poison. — After  absorp- 
tion into  the  blood,  as  the  poison  passes  through  the 
different  organs,  a  portion  of  it  is  immediately  separated  by 
tliese,  and  is  at  once  elimiii;ited  by  the  various  secretions, 
as  the  bite,  urine, .saliva, pancreatic  fluid  and  sweat.  Another 
portion  is  temporarily  deposited  in  the  organs  and  tissues, 
and  usually  in  the  following  order,  as  to  quantity  :  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  heart,  Ivings,  brain,  pancreas,  muscles  and 
bones.  To  this  order  there  may  be  occasional  exceptions, 
as  some  recent  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  lead  and 
certain  other  mineral  poisons  show  an  especial  affinity  for 
the  spinal  marrow  and  brain.  Only  a  minute  quantity  of 
the  poison  is  circulating  in  the  capillaries  at  any  one  time; 
yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  exclusively  this 
small  portion  which  is  really  noxious;  while  still  remaining 
in  the  stomach,  or  retained  in  the  organs,  it  is  harmless. 
Hence,  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  attribute  death  to  the 
actual  quantity  of  the  poison /nioui  Jn  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased :  this  ts  only  the  surplus,  or  complement  of  what 
was  necessary  to  kill :  it  has,  in  iact,  no  direct  connection 
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with  tlie  fatal  result — that  being  caused  by  the  absorbed 
portion  only  (except  in  the  case  of  the  corrosives,  which 
act  /<vr7//j').  Although  that  portion  of  the  poison  which  is 
retained  in  the  organs  (absorbed)  is,  for  the  time  being, 
innocuous,  yet,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the 
circulation,  it  may  again  prove  active.  Hence,  in  thetreat- 
ment»f  a  case  of  poisoning,  the  importance  of  completely 
eliminating  the  noxious  agent  from  the  system. 

While  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  aU  poisong  arc 
deposited  in  the  organs,  wc  know  that  this  is  true  of  the 
mineral,  and  of  softie  of  the  vegetable  poisons.  The  gaseous 
poisons  appear  to  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs  immediately, 
without  this  deposition.  This  was  proven  by  Bernard,  who 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  piece  of  paper, 
wetted  with  solution  of  lead  acetate  held  to  the  dog's  mouth, 
was  blackened  in  front  three  to  five  seconds,  showing  that 
the  gas  had  been  eliminated  from  the  lungs.  This  elimi- 
nation was  completed  in  a  few  seconds.     [Ltfons,  p.  59.) 

The  time  required  for  an  absorbed  poison  to  be  removed 
from  the  circulation,  cither  by  elimination,  or  by  deposition 
in  the  organs  or  tissues,  varies  for  different  substances,  and 
also,  probably,  for  different  conditions  of  the  system.  Cer- 
tain medicinal  substances  are  known  to  appear  in  the  urine 
a  few  minutes  after  being  swallowed,  e.  g.  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  turpentine.  In  relation  to  mineral  poisons,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  arc  rapidly  separated  from  tlie 
blood.  Experiments  have  shown  that  arsenic  may  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  body  of  an  animal  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  being  swallowed.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
urine  of  a  horse  within  one  hour  after  administration.  IVof. 
Taylor  found  arsenic  in  the  human  Hver/iijvr  hours  after 
being  swallowed,     Doubtless,  it  reaches  this  organ  much 
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sooner  than  this,  although  no  opportunity  has  as  yet  been 
afforded  of  proving  the  fact,  since  death  rarely  occurs  earlier 
than  the  above  period.  Taylor  believes  that  the  liver 
acquires  its  maximum  of  saturation  by  arsenic  in  fifteen 
hours  after  being  swallowed.  He  gives  a  table  of  the 
estimated  average  amount  of  this  poison  that  will  be  found 
in  this  organ  at  dilTerent  periods :  In  five  to  sevei^uurs 
after  taking,  the  quantity  is  0.8  grain;  in  nine  hours.  1.2 
grain;  in  fifteen  hours,  2.0  grains;  in  seventeen  to  twenty 
hours,  1.3  grain;  in  fourteen  days,  0.17  grain.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  arsenic  is  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  human  system  in  Sihont  ffn^m  days :  but  cases  have 
been  reported  where  the  poison  was  detected  in  the  urine 
as  late  as  the  twenty-fifth  day.  As  a  rule,  the  analyst  need 
hardly  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  body  of  a 
person  who  has  survived  fifteen  days  after  swallowing  it 

Other  mineral  poisons  require  a  longer  time  for  their 
cliniination  from  the  human  body.  According  to  M.  L. 
Orfila,  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  require  thirty  days ; 
antimony,  four  months  ;  silver,  five  montlis  ;  lead  and  cop- 
per, over  eight  months.     (Tardieu  siir  I' Empoison.,  p.  19.) 

This  doctrine  of  the  Himination  of  poisons  must  be  held 
with  some  reserve.  The  question  may  at  times  assume 
very  serious  importance.  Suppose  a  case  of  alleged  arsenical 
poisoning,  where  Llic  deceased  had  survived  two  or  three 
days,  but  where  the  toxicological  examination  failed  to 
reveal  any  traces  of  the  poison  in  the  liver,  or  other  viscera. 
Here,  the  defence  might  verj'  plausibly  urge  tliat  the  death 
was  not  caused  by  the  poison,  as  alleged,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  not  be  found  in  these  viscera,  where  it  ought  to  be 
discovered  (according  to  authorities),  if  life  was  not  pro- 
tracted beyond  fifteen  days.  We  believe  that  there  must  be 
admitted  excqrtions  to  the  above  rule,  as  in  a  case  where  there 
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had  been  excessive  vomiting  and  purging  from  the  first, 
and  wiiere  the  dose  of  the  poison  had  been  compiirativcly 
moderate,  Taylor  mentions  a  case  of  this  nature,  where 
arsenic  had  caused  death  in  t^vcnty-six  hours ;  there  had 
been  much  vomiting  and  purging,  and,  on  examination, 
the  poison  had  nearly  disappeared,  from  those  viscera  when; 
it  is  usually  found.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  if  the  other 
evidences  of  poisoning  were  present,  the  negative  chemical 
testimony  ought  not  to  prevent  a  conviction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  case  may  present  (as  it  has  to  the  author)  where 
a  person  who  has  been  taking  small  doses  of  arsenic, 
medicinally,  for  a  length  of  time,  dies  suddenly,  with 
gastro-enteric  $ymptoms,  and  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances. Here,  an  examination  of  the  liver  may  discover 
traces  of  arsenic,  and  this  may  be  regarded  by  the  pro- 
secution as  proof  of  criminal  administration,  especially  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  deceased  had  not  taken  tlic 
medicine  for  fifteen  (we  would  prefer  to  say  tlnrly)  days 
before  death.  In  such  a  case,  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
other  factors  of  evidence  {vide  post),  we  do  not  think  that 
the  finding  of  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  liver,  witluH  tke  period 
of  time  above  mentioned,  should  convict  the  accused. 


The  mode  of  death  by  poisons  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion.  It  must  be  admitted  diat  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  full  explanation  of  this  subject.  We  know 
that  the  various  poisons  circulate  through  the  blood,  and 
thus  come  in  contact  with  some  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
life — the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord — 
and  then  produce  their  specific  effects;  one,  as  opium,  on 
the  brain,  causing  narcotism ;  another,  as  prussic  acid  or 
digitaline,  on  the  heart,  producing  asthenia ;  a  third,  as 
str>'chnine,  acting  on  the  spinal  cord,  causing  tetanus,  etc. ; 


but  U'hy  tliey  possess  this  elective  aflinify  for  these  different 
organs,  we  are  unable  to  explain.  All  we  know  is  that  they  are 
endowed  with  such  a  property  ;  although  this  affords  no  real 
explanation  Nci tlier  do  wc  uiidcrslaiid  why  dilTerent  poisons 
exhibit  a  similar  election  in  their  modes  of  elimination  from 
the  system,  e.  g.  iodide  of  potassium  passing  out,  by  pre- 
ference, through  the  urine;  mercury, by  the  saliva;  arsenic, 
by  the  glands  of  the  stomach  ;  etc 

One  mode  in  which  death  occurs  by  poisoning  is  prob- 
ably by  shofk  on  the  general  ncr\'ous  system,  as  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  powerful  corrosives, — their  violent  local  action 
causing  a  general  depression  of  the  system,  very  similar  to 
that  occasioned  by  a  severe  superficial  burn,  or  other  severe 
injury. 

The  fact  that  poisons  must  enter  the  circulation  before 
they  can  become  effective,  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  some 
chemical  or  other  change  produced  on  the  blood,  and 
possibly  on  the  poison  itself  This,  however,  camiot  be 
proved,  although  it  is  true  that  some  poisons,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation,  do  undergo  a  chemical  change, 
as  chloroform  into  formic  acid,  and  the  salts  of  the  vegetable 
acids  passing  out  through  the  kidneys  as  carbonates ;  so.  also, 
a  coiiibin;ition  of  emulsin  and  amygdalin,  when  injected 
into  the  blood,  results  in  the  production  of  prussic  acid. 
This,  however,  fails  to  explain  the  true  modus  operandi  of 
poisons.  As  regards  any  physical  alteration  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  microscopic  observation  has  failed  as  yet  to 
discover  anything  that  can  be  regarded  as  conclu.sive. 

Modifying  Circumstances  connected  with  Poisons. — 

Some  of  these  relate  to  the  poiison  itself,  and  others  arc 
connected  with  the  system.  Among  the  former,  the  dose^ 
and  mode  of  administration  require  notice.    As  a  rule,  the 
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larger  the  dose,  the  more  speedy  tlxe  action.  An  exception  to 
this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  some  irritants,  such  as  arsenic,  where 
a  Urge  dose  may  be  rejected  by  vomiting,  and  might  thus 
prove  innocuous,  while  a  smaller  otic  wniild  be  retained. 
The  eflect  of  some  poisons  is  much  modified  by  the  dose  ; 
thus,  a  large  dose  of  oxalic  acid  kills  almost  immediately  by 
shock,  while  a  smaller  one  will  act  upon  the  heart  and  ner- 
vous centres,  and  prove  fatal  later. 

The  effect  of  cotfibination  of  poisons  is  sometimes  to 
increase,  sometimes  to  diminish,  their  activity,  and  again, 
to  antagonize,  or  neutralize  their  action.  According  to 
Christison,  the  effects  of  arsenic  arc  decidedly  modified  by 
alcoholic  intoxication,  which  seems  in  some  way  to  arrest, 
or  suspend  its  action.  This  is  also  probably  true  of  other 
irritant  poisons.  The  same  authority  mentions  a  case  where 
a  very  large  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  laudanum  was 
taken,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  postponi;mcnt  of  all  the 
usual  symptoms.  The  influence  of  alcoholism  in  antagoniz- 
ing the  poisonous  effects  of  snake-bites  is  well  known. 


The  question  of  the  Antagonism  of  Poisons. — that  is, 
whether,  by  a  combination  of  poisons,  their  action  tipon 
the  human  system  will  become  so  modified  as  to  conceal 
the  symptoms,  and  prevent  their  discovery  after  death  by 
the  usual  chemical  tests — is  one  of  considerable  medico- 
legal importance.  This  doctrine  was  for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  in  this  countiy.  urged  with  some  apparent  plausi- 
bility at  the  celebrated  trial  of  Dr.  Paul  Schteppe.at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  in  1859.  After  the  failure  by  the  prosecution  to  estab- 
lish the  allegation  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  (inasnuich 
as  there  was  not  a  single  symptom  of  this  poison,  but  rather 
those  of  apoplexy),  it  set  up  the  claim  that  the  death  was  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  prussic  acid  and  morphine,  and 


ascribed  the  absence  of  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  tlie 
former,  and  the  &ilure  to  detect  cither  it  (except  by  the 
merest  trace,  which  was  sliuwn  might  result  from  tlie 
(aully  method  of  the  analysis),  or  the  morphine,  to  the 
alleged  antagonism  of  the  two  substances,  although  there 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  administration  of 
cither!  In  tlie  year  1870,  the  author  made  a  number 
of  experiments  upon  dogs,  with  a  view  of  determining  this 
question.  A  few  of  the  results  will  be  briefly  detailed  here. 
(i)  Morphine  and  Prussic  Acid. — If  both  poisons  were 
given  in  full  lethal  <ioses,  the  symptoms  of  both  toxic  agents 
were  exhibited.  The  morphine  never  counteracts  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  prussic  acid,  if  the  latter  be  taken  in  full 
poisonous  doses. 

(2)  Morpidne  and  Atropine. — The  mutual  antagonizing 
influence  of  these  two  alkaloids  is  now  fully  recognized  in 
the  human  subject;  but  it  is  less  manifest  in  dogs. 

(3)  Strychnine  and  Prussic  Acid. — These  powerful  poisons 
evince  no  real  antagonism.  When  both  were  taken  in  full 
doses,  the  usual  symptoms  of  each  were  exhibited  alter- 
nately— ordinary  convulsions,  and  tetanic  spasms. 

(4)  Strjcknine  and  Atorpkine. — These  alkaloids  show  no 
disposition  to  antagonism,  when  given  in  full  doses.  The 
narcotism  of  the  morphine  (taken  first)  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  tetanus  of  the  strychnine  (taken  afterward). 

(5)  Atropine  and  Escrine. — The  investigations  of  Dr. 
Frazer  with  these  substances,  on  dogs  {Tram.  Roy.  Sot. 
Eiiiti..  Vol.  XXVI),  demonstrate  a  real  antagonism,  which 
was  confiraicd  by  the  author's  experiments. 

(6)  Atropine  and  Sir)'chmnf. — There  would  seem  to  be 
a  true  antagonism  between  these  two  alkaloids,  sufficient  to 
ju.sttfya  resort  to  the  use  of  atropine  in  a  case  of  strychnine- 
poisoning. 
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There  also  appears  good  reason  for  admitlitig  the  an- 
tagonism between  Aconite  and  Digitalis — sufficiently  so  to 
warrant  a  trial  of  digitalis  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
aconite.  (On,  tlie  Antagonism  of  Poisons,  Am.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.,  January  and  April,  [871.) 

The  conditions  of  the  system  that  modify  the  action  of 
poisons  are,  habit,  idiosyncrasy  and  disea:ic.  Habit  usually 
diminishes  tiie  power  of  poisons,  as  shown  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  narcotics,  opium  and  alcohol.  It  is  also  alleged 
to  be  true  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  as  seen  in  the  arsenic-eaters 
of  Styria,  and  other  mountainous  countries. 

The  effect  of  disease  in  modifying"  the  action  of  poisons 
is  witnessed  in  the  tolerance  by  the  system  of  opium  in 
tetanus  and  mania-a-potu  ;  and  of  its  Increased  susceptibility 
to  this  drug  in  apoplexy  and  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In 
paralysis,  the  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  strychnine  is 
diminished. 

The  influence  q^ sleep  is  usually  to  diminish,  or  retard  the 
action  of  poisons.  This  is  true  of  arsenic  and  the  irritants 
generally.  The  narcotism  produced  by  opium  ?eems  to 
produce  a  similar  effect,  and  also  to  mask  their  symptoms. 


SECTION    II. 
EVIDENCES  OF  POISOXING. 


I.  KVIDENCES  PROM  SVMPTOMS — 2,  FROM  POST-MORTEM  LESIONS— 
3.  CHKMICAL  ANALYSIS — POST-MORTEM  IMBIBITION  OF  POISONS- 
RULES  IN  PEHFORMING  A  TOXICOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS — ^4.  I'HVSIO- 
LOOICAL  EXPEKIMESTS— 5.  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE — MEDICO- 
LEGAL CONCLUSIONS— Cl-.\SStFICAT10.S. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ttidences  of  poisoning  constitutes 
the  chief  buslnass  of  the  toxiologist.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  he  reaches  a  definite  conclusion  in  the  cases  submitted 
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to  his  investigation.  These  evidences  comprise :  (i)  those 
derived  from  the  Symptoms;  (2)  those  obtained  from  the 
Post-marUm  apptarawes ;  (3)  tliosc  aflTorded  by  Cheniical 
ana/ysis :  (4)  those  derived  from  Experiments  oii  amtnals ; 
(S)  tlie  Moral  or  Ciratmstantial  evidcnees. 

I.  Evidences  afforded  by  Symptonis. — These  consti- 
tute a  verj'  important  factor  in  tlie  diagnosis  of  poisoning, 
but,  alone,  they  can  never  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
cliarge,  aUhou(jh  tliey  often  furnish  a  ver>- strong  presump- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  characteristie  symptoms 
of  any  poison ;  if  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  ever  making  a  chemical  examination,  since  the 
symptoms  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  case. 

The  first  of  these  symptoms  to  notice  is  ikeir  stidtL-it  oc- 
currence in  a  perfectly  keaithy  person,  soon  after  taking  food 
or  drink.  Most  poisons  produce  their  cfiects  very  soon 
after  tlieir  administration — some  of  them  almost  immedi- 
ately. But  if  given  in  very  small  quantities,  and  at  intervals, 
as  in  slow  poisoning",  the  symptoms  may  come  on  gradually, 
and  be  readily  mistaken  for  disease.  The  physician  should 
be  extremely  cautious  about  mentioning  his  suspicions  of 
poison  in  a  case  of  this  character,  before  he  has  analyzed 
the  suspected  food  and  drink,  and  excreta,  and  especially 
the  urine  of  the  patient. 

The  suspicion  is  strengthened,  if  several  persons,  after 
partaking  of  the  same  food,  are  suddenly  seized  with  the 
same  severe  symptoms.  But  even  here,  it  might  happen 
that  some  disease,  like  cholera,  may  have  simultaneously 
attacked  several  persons,  after  partaking^  of  a  meal.  Taylor 
mentions  an  instance  of  this  character,  occurring  in  London, 
where  three,  out  of  four  members  of  a  famijy,  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  were  suddenly  seized    with   violent 
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symptoms,  that  were  strongly  indicative  of  irritant  poi- 
soning, but  which  proved  to  be  malignant  cholera,  which 
was  prevailing  at  that  time. 

A  third  feature  connected  with  the  symptoms  is  t/t^ir 
rapid  course  toward  a  fatal  termi nation.  This,  ho^vever,  is 
not  of  much  practical  value,  since  the  most  active  poisons 
do  not  always  prove  fata!  immediately,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  ina,ny  diseases  run  their  course  very  rapidly. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  about  symptoms,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  practical  difficulty  consists  in 
distinguishing'  between  these  and  the  symptoms  of  riist'os^. 
We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  consider  those  diseases  whose 
symptoms  most  resemble  the  symptoms  accompanying 
poisoning", 

The  disorders  which  most  simulate  ?*mVd«/ poisons  are 
cholera  morbus,  malignant  cholera,  gastro-enteritis,  perito- 
nitis, ulceration  of  the  stomach,  ilius,  and  hernia.  Those 
which  most  resemble  nfurolic  poisoning  are  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  tetanus,  and  certaia 
cardiac  diseases. 

Cholera  wwri^tti- strongly  resembles  arsenic  poisoning,  and 
it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  latter.  Two  cases  of  this 
character  fell  under  the  author's  notice  a  short  time  ago, 
where  death  occurred  in  about  eight  hours,  botti  of  which 
were  mistaken  for  cholera  morbus  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician; but  both,  however,  yielded,  by  analysis,  the  most 
positive  evidence  of  arsenic  poison. 

Malignant  cholera  most  resembles  the  action  of  tartar 
emetic  in  its  symptoms,  such  as  the  excessive  nausea  and 
vomiting,  the  rice-water  dejections,  the  cramps,  the  extreme 
weakness,  etc.  Gaslro-euteritis,  pcri/nnitis,  alceratian  of  the 
i/ewMr/t,w'j'«jr,(i«iT'/;fr«/ff,aIl  present  symptoms  which  strongly 
resemble  many  of  those  witnessed  from  irritant  poisons. 
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Many  of  the  features  of  apoplexy  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  symptoms  of  opium  poisoning  ;  whilst  epilepsy 
in  some  of  its  symptoms  resembles  poisoning  from  prtissic 
acid ;  and  the  cflTecLs  of  strycknine  bear  a  strong  likeness  to 
tlioseof  htanus. 

A  knowledge  of  the  above  facts  should  put  the  practi- 
tioner upon  his  guard  against  too  hastily  deciding  «n  a  case 
of  poisoning  yro/«  the  symptoms  aloNf ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  not  be  misled  in  attributing  to  a  supjjosed 
disease  what  is  really  the  result  of  a  poison. 

II.  Evidences  obtained  from  Post-mortem  Examina- 
tion.—The  rules  governing  an  autopsy  in  a  case  of  poison- 
ing arc  the  same  as  those  which  regulate  other  judicial 
post-mortem  examinations.  One  inipoi-tant  rule  should 
always  be  observed,  namely,  that  the  examination  should 
be  thorough  and  exhaustive,  so  as  to  overlook  no  lesion 
whatsoever,  and  no  cause  of  either  accidental,  or  natural 
dcatb.  The  rules  already  given  for  conducting  a  post- 
mortem investigation  (f^c^'i'antc,  p.  58)  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  careless,  superficial 
autopsy  of  a  body,  where  the  symptoms  had  strongly  re- 
sembled those  of  poisoning,  might  possibly  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  an  innocent  person. 

The  importance  of  receiving  the  stomach  and  other 
viscera  into  a  perfectly  clean  jar  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  showing  that  this  vessel  was  not  clean,  at  the 
trial,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the  chemical  testi- 
mony. This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  conimunicated  to 
the  author  by  the  late  Prof,  R.  Bridges,  which  occurred 
to  himself.  The  poison  suspected  was  arsenic,  but  the 
stomach,  etc.,  were  carelessly  thrown  into  an  old  tin  can 
that  had  formerly  contained  zinc-paint,  before  being  sent  to 
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the  analyst.  He  discovered  zinc  in  tJie  viscera,  for  which 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  until  the  above  fact  was 
ascertained. 

la  the  examination  of  the  stomach,  it  is  recommended  to 
open  this  organ  along  the  lesser  curvature,  and  after  care- 
fully collecting  and  measuring  the  contents,  to  spread  it  out 
upon  a  clean  pane  of  glass,  or  large  Hat  dish,  with  the 
mucous  surface  outward;  It  should  then  be  carefully  in- 
spected, with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  and  any  abnormal 
appearance  noted,  together  with  any  foreign  substance, 
such  as  crystals  of  arsenic,  fragments  of  phosphorus, 
suspicious  powders,  pieces  of  vegetable  matter,  etc.  These 
should  afterward  be  examined  with  the  microscope. 

The  evidences  furnished  by  the  post-mortem,  like  those 
derived  from  the  symiitoms,  can  never  be  absolutely  con- 
clusive, but  only  strongly  suggestive;  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  viz.,  becau-se  many  di.seases  exhibit  precisely  the 
same  post-mortem  lesions.  Sometimes  the  f-tT'trwrt/ inspec- 
tion of  the  body  may  throw  some  light  on  the  tase,  as  when 
certain  stains  of  the  mineral  acids  are  discovered  about  the 
mouth,  checks,  tongue  and  fauces,  and  also  on  the  dress  of 
the  person.  Occasionally,  the  odor  of  prussic  acid,  opium, 
alcohol,  nicotine  and  phosphorus  may  be  perceived  on  the 
corpse.  On  opening  the  body,  the  odor  of  the  above  sub- 
Stances,  if  present,  is  usually  more  decided;  and  in  phos- 
phorus-poisoning the  white  fumes,  which  are  luminous  In 
the  dark,  as  well  as  the  alliaceous  odor,  are  often  very  per- 
ceptible. Again,  the  remnants  of  certain  poisons  may  be, 
at  times,  discovereil  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  such  as  can- 
tharides.  Schcele's  green,  nux  vomica,  arscnious  acid  and 
orpinient ;  also  vegetable  leaves ^nd  fibres,  which  latter  may 
be  recognized  by  their  botanical  features.  The  aid  of  the 
microscope  may  also  here  be  required. 
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As  regards  tlic  true  pathological  lesions  resulting  from 
poisoning,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  a  rule,  the  irritant 
poisons  leave  behind  them  decided  marks  of  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  together,  at  times,  with  ulceration,  perforation  and 
gangrene ;  while  the  neurotus  leave  their  impress  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  tn  the  form  of  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion and  effusion  in  Uiese  organs,  and  sometimes  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  The  negative  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  all 
marks  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  against 
irritant  poisoning,  although  strong,  is  not  positive,  because, 
in  exceptional  cases,  death  from  these  powerful  irritants 
may  occur,  without  leaving  behind  any  pathological  lesion. 

Amonjj  the  most  common  of  the  post-mortem  signs  pro- 
duced by  irritant  poisons  is  redness  ;  this,  however,  is  a  con- 
stant symptom  attendant  on  many  disorders;  and  according 
to  Dr.  Ycilowly,  it  often  occurs  simply  as  a  post-mortem 
change.  The  examiner  should  hence  beware  of  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  this  sign  exclusively.  Ulca-ation  is 
occasionally  the  result  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  author 
has  seen  it  twice  in  acute  arsenical  poisoning.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  frequently  the  sequence  of  disease ;  and 
as  this  latter  is  apt  to  be  insidious,  and  generally  unsuspected 
until  a  sudden  fotal  termination,  it  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  case  of  poisoning^.  Soflf/iin^  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  may  result  from  both  poisoning 
and  disease ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of 
the  former,  Petforaiion  may  occur  from  the  action  of  a 
corrosive,  as  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalies,  and  also  from 
disease  ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  aperture  is  small,  while 
in  the  former  it  is  large  and  ragged,  and  its  edges  are  soft 
and  friable  ;  moreover,  the  poison  escapes  into  the  abdomen, 
and  can  there  readily  be  detected. 
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III.  Evidences  From  Chemical  Analysis. — The  actual 
discovery  of  the  poison  by  means  of  chemical  analysis  is 
usLiaily  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  positive  evi- 
dence of  poisoning;  and  it  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the 
case  cannot  be  made  out,  without  the  production  of  the 
poison,  as  the  corpus  delicti.  This  is.  howe\'er,  an  error. 
The  law  requires  the  satisfactory  proof  of  dealk  by  poison- 
ing. The  question  is—Can  satisfactory  proof  be  atTorded 
without  the  chemical  detection  of  the  poison  ?  The  reply  to 
this  inquiry  is.  that  it  undoubtedly  can.  in  certain  cases. 
Many  convictions  have  occurred  in  trials  far  poisoning, 
without  this  particular  line  of  proof.  If  it  were  always 
deemed  absolutely  essential,  doubtless,  many  criminals 
would  escape.  We  beUeve  this  position  to  be  a  safe  and 
logical  one  : — if  all  the  other  factors  of  evidence  are  perfect 
— the  symptoms,  the  post-mortem  appearances,  the  effects 
on  livint;  animals,  and  the  moral  evidences,— then  the 
chemical  analysis  is  not  necessary  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  It  is  well  understood  that  for  some  poisons  there 
is  no  known  chemical  test,  especially  for  those  derived  from 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  ;  besides,  circumstances 
may  interfere  to  prevent  a  propjcr  chemical  examination. 
If,  however,  the  other  branches  of  evidence  fail,  and  if  at 
the  same  time,  the  chemical  proofs  are  unsatisfactory,  then 
the  accused  must  be  acquitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  analysis  reveals  the 
presence  of  poi.son  in  the  stomach,  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  the  death  resulted  from  poisoning.  Indeed,  in 
the  absence  of  the  usual  symptoms,  the  pathological  lesions, 
and  the  mora!  proofs,  tt  might  plausibly  justify  the  suspicion 
that  the  poison  had  been  secretly  introduced  into  the  body 
after  death,  for  sinister  purposes. 
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The  dctcctign  of  the  ti^serdi'd  poison,  la  the  oi^ans,  as 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  etc.,  is  justly  regarded  as  a  more 
satisfactory  proof  of  poisoninjj  than  the  mere  discovery  of 
it  in  tlic  stomach.  Indeed,  it  is  by  some  considered  as  posi- 
tive and  incontrovertible  evidence.  We  do  not  fully  assent 
to  this,  although  admitting  tlie  statement  as  correct  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  a 
poison  in  a  Liquid  state  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or 
rectum  of  a  dead  body,  by  means  of  a  tube,  in  a  short  time 
the  liquid  will  penetrate  through  the  walls  of  the  visciis,  by 
osmosis,  and  will  come  in  contact  with  the  adjacent  organs 
—the  liver,  lungs,  pancreas,  kidney,  spleen,  etc. — and  will 
penetrate  into  these  organs,  so  as  to  contaminate  tliem  more 
or  less,  The  same  result  would  occur  if  the  body  had  been 
embalmed  by  tlie  injection  into  the  blood  vessels  of  some 
poisonous  material,  such  as  arsenic  or  corroaive  sublimate. 
Now,  if,  after  several  weeks'  or  months'  interment,  a  suspi- 
cion be  aroused  tiiat  the  death  had  been  caused  by  poison, 
and  the  body  then  be  opened,  very  decided  evidences  will 
be  afforded  by  the  diftcrcnt  organs,  of  what  might  very 
naturally  be  mistaken  for  absorbed  poison. 

Cases  oi  ppst-mariern  imbib'ttimt  of  poisons  are  extremely 
rare;  indeed,  many  autliors  deny  their  existence;  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  occurred,  and 
that  they  may  be  repeated.  The  author  is  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  one  such  case,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
couunuiiicatcd  to  him;  and  in  order  to  establish  tlie  possi- 
bility of  its  occurrence,  together  with  the  circumstances 
most  favorable  for  its  production,  he  had  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made,  under  his  supervision,  by  Dr.  Geo.  McCracken, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  bodies  of  dogs 
and  cats,  with  solutions  of  arsenious  acid,  corrosive  subli- 
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mate  and  tartar  emetic,  confining  his  experiments,  for  the 
(imc,  to  mineral  poisons.  These  solutions  were  severally 
injected  into  the  stomachs  of  the  animals,  and  their  bodies 
were  buried  for  periods,  respectively,  of  three,  five,  six  and 
seven  weeks,  when  they  were  disinterred,  opened,  and  the 
difi'ercnC  viscem  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  with  the 
following  result's ; — after  three  weeks'  burial,  in  the  case  of  all 
the  poisonous  solutions,  the  characteristic  colored  spots  of 
the  respective  sulphides  were  seen  on  the  spleen,  under  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  and  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  posterior 
to  the  stomach, — -yflfmi'm  the  case  of  arsenic;  red  in.  the 
case  of  antimony;  and^/ai"^in  the  case  of  mercury.  Each 
of  the  metals  was  likewise  discovered  by  chemical  analysts 
in  the  liver,  spleen  and  left  kidney;  the  greatest  amount 
being  found  in  the  spleen ;  next,  in  the  portion  of  the  liver 
joining  the  stomach  ;  then  in  the  left  kidney ;  and  next  in  the 
portion  of  liver  fiinhest  from  the  stomach ;  and  none  in  the 
right  kidney.  After  six  and  seven  weeks'  interment  the 
colored  sulphide  deposits  were  much  more  decided,  being 
noticed  on  the  upper,  as  wet!  as  the  lower  surface  of  the 
liver,  together  with  the  spleen,  intestines,  omentum  and  both 
kidneys ;  and,  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  even  extending  as  low 
down  as  the  fundus  of  the  bladder.  By  chemical  analysis, 
also,  the  poisons  were  detected  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
organs. 

The  inference  from  the  above  facts  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  necessity  of  excluding  the  idea  of  the  post-mortem 
introduction  of  the  poison,  in  every  toxicological  investiga- 
tion connected  with  a  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning.  It  is 
evident  that,  given  a  sufficient  motive  for  tlie  deed.it  would 
not  he  a  very  difficult  matter  secretly  to  introduce  a  poison- 
ous liquid  into  the  stomach  of  a  dead  person,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeksor  months,  to  circulate  the  rumor  of  the 
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death  having  been  produced  by  poison.  This  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  disinterment  of  the  body ;  and  the  chemi- 
cal examination  would  reveal  the  existence  of  the  poison,  not 
only  in  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  Uvcr  and  other  viscera. 
The  conclusion,  then,  would  naturally  be  that  the  individual 
had  died  from  puisun,  because  it  had  been  discovered  in  tJu 
organs ;  and  this  allej^ed  discovery  might  lead  to  the  con- 
viction of  an  innocent  pt^rson.  Or  the  case  may  present 
(as  has  actually  occurred)  where  there  was  a  strong  suspi- 
cion of  death  from  arsenical  poison,  hut  where  the  body 
was  embalmed  immediately  after  death  by  the  injection  of 
an  arsenic  solution  into  the  abdomen,  with  the  intention, 
doubtless,  of  preventing  the  subsequent  diagnosis  of  the 
poison  by  the  toxtcologist. 

Now,  the  all-important  medico-legal  question  here  is — Is 
it  possible  to  discriminate,  by  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  liver  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  between  a  genu- 
ine case  of  poisoning,  and  one  in  which  these  same  organs 
had  become  affected  by  post-mortem  imbibition?  Cer- 
tainly not,  by  mattly  c/it'/niat/  tests,  since  these  would  afford 
similar  results  in  both  cases.  Until  quite  recently,  the 
author's  opinion  was  that  a  poison  injected  into  the  stom- 
ach or  bowels  of  a  dead  body  (or  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing) could  not  penetrate  through  the  bony  cavities  of  the 
cranium  and  spinal  canal,  by  osmosis,  as  we  know  to  be  the 
case  with  the  different  organs  of  the  abdomen  and  cheat. 
Nevertheless,  certain  experiments  in  this  line,  perfonncd  by 
Dr.  G.  B.  Miller  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Sutton,  of  Pliiladelphia,  and 
Prof  V.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Michigan,  do  seem  to  prove  that  a 
solution  of  ars(^nic  (and,  infcrentially,  other  poisons),  when 
injected  into  the  stomach  oi  a  dead  animal,  can,  after  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time,  be  discovered  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  by  the  usual  chemical  reagants.     But  AtflP 
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this  difiusion  can  be  accomplished  through  the  bony  walls 
of  these  cavities  is,  we  must  admit,  difficult  to  understand. 

If,  however,  these  experiments  should  be  further  verified, 
the  results  must,  of  course,  be  admitted,  with  the  regret 
that  we  arc  hereby  deprived  of  the  only  seemingly  positive 
method  of  discrimination.  Probably,  the  next  best  crite- 
rion in  such  an  uncertainty  is  the  fact  alluded  to  by  Orfila 
iToxico!,,  I,  p.  6S),  that,  in  a  case  of  true  post-mortem  imbi- 
bition, the  poison  would  be  found  on  the  txttrior  rather 
than  on  the  interior  of  the  organs  ;  %vhile  in  a  real  case  of 
poisoning,  the  absorbed  poison  would  always  be  equally 
deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  organs. 

Again,  the  discovery- of  the  poison  in  tkt  solid  state  in  tlie 
stomach  might  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence  of  ante- 
mortem  administration;  but  the  finding  of  a  liquid  poison 
in  that  organ,  although  strongly  suggestive,  ts  not  positive 
proof  of  the  .same,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  possible  to 
inject  such  a  liquid  into  this  cavity  after  death. 

Still  another  aid  in  this  investigation  is  afforded  by  test- 
ing the  urine  of  the  deceased.  The  discovery  of  the  sus- 
pected poison  in  this  secretion  might  be  regarded  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  ante-mortem  administration.  But 
even  this  is  oixrn  to  the  possible  objection,  that  the  urinary 
bladder,  in  common  with  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  might 
be  contaminated  \yy  imbibition  of  the  injected  poison,  which 
might  thus  possibly  affect  the  contained  urine.  It  is  very 
certain  that  this  important  medico-legal  subject  requires 
further  attention  on  the  part  of  experts. 

Chemical  analysis  sometimes  fails  to  discover  the  poison 
after  death,  and  for  tliis  failure  several  good  reasons  can  be 
assigned:  (i)  It  may  all  have  disappeared  before  deatii,  by 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  by  elimination  through  the 
secretions.    Arsenious  acid,  however,  is  very  apt  to  adhere 
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to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  in  spite  of  long  and 
violent  vomiting.  {2}  It  may  be  undiscoverablc  by  chemical 
analysis,  from  its  very  naturi:;  there  is  no  known  reagent 
that  will  detect  the  poison  of  glanders  or  rabies,  and  also 
many  of  the  vegetable  poisons.  The  mineral  poisons  may 
usually  be  easily  identified.  (3)  Loss  by  absorption  attd 
cliininalion.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  where  the  dose  of 
the  poison  was  only  just  sulTicicnt  to  cause  death,  and  death 
was  not  veiy  rapid.  (4)  The  decomposition  of  the  poison 
in  the  blood,  or  during  its  elimination.  This  is  much  more 
apt  to  occur  with  organic,  than  with  inorganic  substances. 
(5)  Its  possible  decomposition  in  the  dead  body.  This  does 
not  occur  with  tlie  mineral  poisons;  although  the  chemical 
composition  of  the^c  may  undergo  change  after  death,  as, 
f.^.,  arscnious  acid  into  the  yellow  sulphide,  yet  the  metnl 
remains  indestructible.  (6)  To  Uiesc  we  may  add  another 
reason,  in  the  case  of  vegetable  poisons — the  presence  of 
one  or  more  ptamaiius  ( Vide  post.). 

In  performing  a  toxicological  analysis,  certain  rtiles 
should  be  observed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  process. 
First  of  all,  the  examiner  should,  if  passible,  inform  himself 
of  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  (if  the  case  was  fatal) 
of  the  post-morknu  as  these  will  usually  indicate  to  what 
particular  class  of  poisons  he  should  direct  his  researches. 
Secondly,  his  analysis  should  be  conducted  with  .scrupulous 
care  and  accuracy.  In  searching  for  the  more  complex 
organic  poisons,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  reduce  the  liquid,  by 
evaporation,  to  a  very  small  bulk,  since  a  minute  quantity 
of  a  poison  diffused  through  a  large  amount  of  water 
may  fail  to  respond  to  the  proper  tests.  It  is  best,  also, 
to  operate  on  one-half  of  the  material,  reserving  the 
other  portion  in  case  of  accident,  or  for  further  experi- 
ments.    The   suspected   substance    ought   to   respond   to 
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all  the  recojjnized  tests,  the  characteristic  ones  being  first 
applied;  and,  in  metallic  poisoning,  vre  deem  it  essential 
for  tlie  analyst  to  iiroducc  the  meUd,  along  with  the  other 
results.  This  can  always  be  accomplished  without  much 
difficulty,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  mercury,  antimony, 
copper,  lead,  etc.  This  remark,  of  course,  docs  not  apply 
to  Ilie  metals  of  the  alkalies  or  eartlis.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  results  arc  modified  by  the  quantity 
of  the  recent  employed.  Too  much  reliance  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  mere  color  of  precipitates,  as  this  is  often 
fallacious,  from  being  disguised  by  admixture  with  foreign 
matters,  or  uncertain,  from  its  resemblance  to  other  sub- 
stances. As  instances,  we  may  cite  the  impure  sulphides 
of  arsenic  and  antimony,  the  two  liquid  tests  for  arsenic, 
and  the  resemblance  between  the  action  of  the  persalt  of 
iron  upon  opium,  and  upon  the  saliva.  Finally,  the  analyst 
should  be  careful  to  test  the  purity  of  all  his  reagents, 
remembering  that  many  of  the  so-called  chemically  pure 
reagents  often  contain  impurities  which  may  seriously 
damage  his  examination. 

IV.  Evidences  from  Experiments  on  Living  Ani- 
mals.—In  cases  where  the  poison  cannot  be  identified  by  the 
symptoms,  post-mortem  lesions  and  chemical  tests,  the  sus- 
pected material  may  be  introduced  into  a  living  anima!  (a 
dog.  cat,  rabbit,  Guinea  pig,  or  mou.se),  and  its  efiects  noted. 
In  the  case  of  str)'chnine,  the  frog  would  be  appropriate  as  a 
corroborative  test.  Birds  arc  not  so  well  adapted  for  experi- 
ment. The  character  of  the  infomiation  thus  derived  is 
confined  to  the  mere  fact  of  poisoning,  together  with  some 
of  its  ])hysiological  and  pathological  actions.  By  this  means, 
the  presence  of  dipta/is  was  identified  in  a  celebrated  French 
case,  and  aconite  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Lamson,  in  England. 


The  matt-rial  \.o  be  employed  in  such  cases  b  usually  the 
matters  vomited,  or  that  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  the  deceased  ;  but  the  examiner  should  avoid  a  loo  hasty 
conclusion,  inasmuch  as  disease  might  cause  the  secretions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  to  become  infected,  and  thus  to  act 
upon  the  animal  poisonously,  although  no  poison  had  really 
been  taken  by  the  deceased ;  anil,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
although  poison  may  originally  have  been  present  in  tlie 
stomach,  it  might  have  all  been  expelled  by  vomiting,  or 
undergone  decomposition,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  would  no  longer  produce  a  poisonous  impression 
on  the  animal.  When  the  quantity  of  the  materia/ is  small, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  ultimate  vegetable  extract,  it  is  advisable 
to  introduce  it  into  a  very  small  animal,  as  the  mouse, 
hypodermically. 

Another  fact  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  is,  that  a 
poison  may  be  introduced  vita  the  human  system  through  the 
body  of  an  animal,  without  the  latter  being  affected  by  it.  A 
case  is  recorded  where  a  family  exhibited  all  the  evidences 
of  belladonna-poisoning  after  partaking  of  a  rabbit  pie  ;  the 
defence,  which  was  successfully  set  up,  wasj  that  the  animal 
had  previously  eaten  gf  the  belladonna  plant,  by  which  its 
flesh  had  become  poisonous.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cow 
and  goat  will  feed  upon  the  stramonium  witii  impunity,  and 
that  their  milk  will  act  poisonously  upon  those  who  partake 
of  it 

^^P  V.  Evidences  derived  from  Circumstances. — Although 

m  the  medical  expert  is  not  generally  concerned  with  tliis  sort 

I  of  testimony,  yet,  in  poison  cases,  the  medical  and    moral 

I  evidence  are  often  so  closely  connected  that  the  expert  may 

I  throw  considerable  light  upon  it.     These  "circumstances" 

I  are  the  following:  (l)  The  suspicious  conduct ^ tiu  reused 
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before  the  et'ent,  such  as  dabbling  in  certain  poisons  not  in 
the  line  of  his  calling^.  This  was  a  very  strong  point  against 
the  Count  Rocarme,  wlio  poisoned  hia  brotlicr-in-law  with 
nicotine.  (2)  The  purclmse  and  possession  0/ poison  by  tlu 
accused.  0(  course,  this  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  (3)  TAi'  proof  of  adminisiration  in  the  fotfd  or  driitk  o' 
tlie  deceased.  (4)  A  suffidaiUy  sfron^  motive  for  tiie  ad. 
(5)  Suspicious  condmt  of  the  accused  during  tite  illness,  and 
after  the  death  of  lite  deceased — such  as  preventing  his  ob- 
taining medical  advice;  assuming  the  exclusive  care  of  the 
person,  as  to  the  giving  of  lit^  food  or  administering  the 
medicines;  carefully  removing  and  disposing  of  all  vomited 
matters,  together  with  the  excreta;  and  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  probabihty  of  a  speedy  and  fatal  termination 
of  the  case ;  and,  after  the  death,  opposing  an  autopsy,  has- 
tening the  burial,  and  giving  a  false  account  of  tlie  illness. 

The  above  series  of  "  evidences  "  of  poisoning  constitutes 
a  chain  of  proof  which  is  perfectly  conclusive  in  any  indi- 
vidual case;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  exhibit  every 
link  of  this  chain ;  nor  is  this  always  necessary  in  order  to 
substantiate  the  allegation  of  poisoning,  since  "  satisfactory 
proof' of  poison  having  been  the  cause  of  death  maybe 
made  out  in  the  absence  of  one,  or  even  two,  of  the  above 
"  evidences." 


Certain  mcdico-lcgal  questions  will  naturally  present  them- 
selves in  every  case  of  poisoning  that  comes  up  for  trial; 
(i)  Is  the  death,  or  sickness  to  be  ascribed  to  poison?  This 
question  is  fundamental,  as  it  compels  the  expert  to  exhibit 
his  proofs  of  the  poisoning.  (2)  What  Is  the  nature  of  the 
alleged  poison  T  It  is  rarely  in  the  power  of  the  toxicologist 
to  exhibit  the  identical  poison  that  caused  the  death,  as  the 
corpus  delicti.     In  most  cases,  all  that  is  possible  to  do  is  to 
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dcniunstratc  all  the  known  chemical  and  (occasionally) 
physiological  tests.  In  the  case  of  the  mineral  poisons,  it  is 
;med  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  medii,  and  the  results  of  the 
;ognizcd  chemical  reactions.  In  some  cases  of  mineral 
poi.sons,  however,  it  is  possible  to  extract  the  identical  sub- 
stance that  \vas  administered,  if  it  were  crystalline — such  as 
arsenlous  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  tartar  emetic,  etc. — by 
the  process  of  (/frt/wfV.  (3)  Was  the  suhsfattce  admtmstfred 
capable  of  causing  death  ?  This  question  is  likely  to  arise 
only  in  ntm-ifatal  cases.  If  it  can  be  shon-n  that  the  sub- 
stance, although  criminally  administered,  was  not  poisonous 
(although  supposed  to  be),  conviction  would  not  follow; 
neither,  if  the  substance  were  poisonous  only  in  large  doses, 
as  oxalic  acid,  and  a  very  small  quantity — only  a  few  grains, 
had  been  given.  (4)  Was  the  poisfftt  taktn  in  mfficmit  quan- 
tity to  prodme  dmth  ?  The  discovery  of  a  large  amount  of 
poison  in  the  body  Is  a  pretty  sure  evidence  of  the  cause  of 
death  ;  but  the  finding  of  only  a  minute  quantity,  or  its  total 
absence  from  the  body,  is  not  positive  proof  that  death  was 
not  caused  by  poison  {Vide  ante.  p.  196).  (5)  Wlien  was 
the  poison  taken  ^  This  question  can  generally  be  answered 
by  referring  to  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms, together  with  their  duration  ;  but  it  is  affected  by 
various  conditions  {Vide  ■a.nXxt,  ^.  202).  {6}  May  the  poisoH 
hat>e  fntinfy  disappeared  from  the  body,  without  f caving  any 
traeef  The  answer  must  be  affirmative,  if  the  person  has 
survived  long  enough  to  allow  of  its  complete  elimination 
{ante,  p.  155).  (7)  Migiit  the  poison  found  in  the  body  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  source  than  t9  poisoning  ?  Not  if  it  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  the  absorbed  state, 
in  the  organs.  But,  if  in  minute  quantity,  it  might  have  been 
introduced  medicinally,  or  accidentally.  (8)  Can  poisoning 
be  pretended  f    Undoubtedly,  just  as  various  diseases  are 
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feigned  for  some  special  motive ;  but  the  imposture  can  be 
discovered  by  close  watching".  The  idea  of  being  poisoned 
is  a  very  common  delusion  of  the  insane. 

The  above  medico-legal  questions  have  been  chiefly  taken 
from  the  treatise  of  Tardieu  {Sur  i'  EmpoisQunement). 


Classification  of  Poisons. — Of  the  numerotiB  classifi- 
cations of  poisons  which  have  been  proposed  at  various 
times,  two  only  require  notice  here.  One  of  these  is  founded 
on  the  natural  source,  or  kingdom  from  which  the  poison  is 
derived,  and  Js  expressed  by  the  two  classes  of  Tnorgattic  and 
Organic  poisons ;  or  by  those  g{  Mineral,  Vegetable  and  Animal 
poisons.  Tiie  other  classification, which  maybe  termed  the 
physiological,  has  reference  to  the  effects  of  poisons  upon  tlie 
healthy  animal  system.  The  classification  adopted  in  the 
present  treatise  is  founded  upon  the  latter  arrangement,  as 
being  the  most  philosophical.  It  is  based  upon  the  one 
proposed  by  Dr.  Taylor,  with  some  few  modifications. 

All  poisons  are  divided  into  two  Classes,  1.  Irritants; 
II.  Neurotics. 

r.  Irritants. — These  include  such  poisons  as  produce  an 
irritant  action  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
the  effects  being  an  acrid,  burning  taste  on  swallowing, 
nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  cramps  in 
the  stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  the  matters 
vomited  and  purged  being  at  times  mixed  with  blood.  The 
post-mortem  lesions  are  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the 
gastro- intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  sometimes  ulceration, 
perforation  and  gangrene. 

The  Irritants  may  be  subdivided  into  two  orders: 
(l)  Simple  irritants;  and  (2)  Irritants  possessing  remote 
specific  properties.  They  may  further  be  separated  into 
three  section-s,  depending  on  the  source  from  which  they  are 
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procured,  viz..  (a)  Minera],(^)Vefjetable,(f)  Animal;  and  the 
mineral  are  finally  subdivided  into  Non-mctallic  and  Metallic. 
Some  of  the  irritants  arc  properly  named  corrosives,  on 
account  of  their  destructive  chemical  action  on  the  tissues. 
If  dilutetl,  the  corrosives  act  as  simple  irritants. 

II.  Neurotics. — These  arc  so  named  on  account  of  their 
specific  action  on  the  great  nervous  centres,  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.  Tlie  symptoms  arc  altogether  distinct  from 
those  of  the  former  class,  being  directed  especially  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Tliese  are  drowsiness,  giddiness, 
headache,  delirium,  stupur,  coma,  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions and  paralysis.  They  are  naturally  subdivided  into 
three  Orders  :  (i)  Cerebral,  (2)  Spinal,  {3)  Cerebro-spinal. 
The  first  of  these  Orders  comprise  {a)  Narcotics,  {b)  Anes- 
thetics. The  second  Order  includes  those  which  act  directly 
upon  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  strychnine  ;  they  are  sometimes 
termed  Tetanias.  The  third  Order  comprises  those  which  in- 
fluence both  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  producing  delirium, 
coma,  convulsions  and  paralysis.  These  tatter  may  be 
grouped  under  the  three  heads  of  Delirlants,  Deprcs-Vints  and 
Asthenics.  The  above  arrangement  is  to  a  great  e.xtcnt  an 
arbitrarj-"  one,  and  must^  of  course,  be  somewhat  imperfect,  as 
tlie  boundary  line  between  the  different  classes  and  orders  of 
poiiions  cannot  always  be  accurately  drawn.  The  following 
tabular  arrangement  cxliibits  the  classification  at  a  glance ; — 
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TABLK  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

Order  I.  Irritants  proper.       {  Mineral.     T  Kon-mclallic. 
"      2  "        producing  J  Vcgclafalc.  J  McUltic. 

remote  specific  effects,     (  Animal. 

Order  i.  Cerebn.1.      {  N^^^j*"- 

"     2.  Spinal,  or  Tetanies. 

i  DeliriariU. 
"      J.  Cerebro- Spinal,      i.  DepieiaanLs. 

(  Asthenics. 
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C  H  A  1'  T  I^  R  XIV. 

CLASS  I,-1RRITANT  POISONS. 
POISONING  BY  THE  MINERAL  ACIDS. 

CRRTAIN  COMMON  SVMrTOMS— POST-MORTKM  APPKaRANCES— TRHAT- 
Mli.ST — CHaMICAL  ANALV5IS — TOXICOLOGICAL  JIXAMINATION  FOK 
THE  DIFFEftENT  ACIDS, 

The  Mineral  Acids — Sulphuric,  Nitric  aiid  Muriatic— 
possess  cetlain  general  chai-acters,  and  produce  certain 
conimnn  effects  upnn  the  syytcni,  which  may  properly  be 
considered  together.  This  action  is  entirely  local.  They 
arc  seldom  used  for  homicidal  purposes,  except  in  the  case 
of  young  children  ;  they  are  occasionally  employed  by  sui- 
cides, but  more  frequently  are  the  cause  of  accidental  death. 

Their  sympfoms  are  exhibited  irninfrUately  on  being  swal- 
lowed, and  consist  of  a  buniiiig  in  the  mouth  and  gullet, 
with  intense  pain  En  the  stomach,  attended  with  constant 
criictntions  and  vomiting  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  matter, 
often  mi.>ced  with  blood,  together  with  mucus  and  shreds  of 
detached  mucous  membrane.  The  ejected  matters  are  in- 
tensely acid,  and  if  they  happen  to  fall  upon  a  marble  slab 
they  produce  cfTervescence  ;  they  also  change  the  color,  and 
destroy  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  or  other  materia],  on  which 
they  may  fall.  .Swallowing  is  very  painful,  and  sometimes 
impossible.  Thirst  is  intense ;  the  bowels  are  con.sti])aled 
and  the  urine  diminished.  The  pulse  Is  small  and  weak, 
and  the  skin  cold  and  clammy.  Respiration  becomes  diffi- 
cult, and  the  countenance  expressive  of  great  anxiety.  There; 
may  also  be  cough,  and  difficulty  of  speaking.     Death  ma 
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occur  from  suffocation,  when  the  force  of  the  acid  is  spent 
upon  the  glottis  and  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe.  The 
month  is  excoriated,  and  the  Hps  are  stained  and  shriveled. 
When  the  acid  has  beun  poured  far  back  down  the  throat, 
in  the  case  of  infants,  the  mouth  and  lips  may  entirely 
escape  injury,  the  corrosive  action  being  confined  to  the 
glottis  and  adjacent  parts.  The  mental  faculties  usually 
remain  cleaij  the  patient  dying  convulsed  or  sufTocalcd. 

The  result  is  generally  fatal,  although  the  period  of  death 
may  va.ry  from  a  few  hours,  to  weeks  or  months. 

Post-morUm  Appcayances. — Stains  q{  a  brownish  or  yel- 
lowish hue  are  apt  to  be  found  on  the  lips  and  cheeks;  also, 
on  portions  of  the  dress  of  the  deceased.  The  lining  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue  is  shriveled  and  eroded,  stained  yellowish 
in  the  case  of  nitric  acid,  and  sometimes  of  a  whitish  color. 
At  times,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  appears  to 
have  sulTercd  most  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  poison  ; 
and  cases  are  reported  of  sulphuric  acid  poisoning,  where 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  had  entirely  escaped.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  cesophagus  is  usually  softened,  detached 
in  long  shreds,  and  deeply  congested;  the  stomach  con- 
tracted, often  perforated,  sometimes  blackened,  containing 
a  dark  grumous  liquid;  at  other  times,  it  presents  a  yellowish 
appearance.  The  intestines  are  likely  to  be  inflamed,  unless 
the  death  has  been  very  rapid.  If  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  have  escaped  Into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
through  perforation,  the  peritoneum  will  be  found  intensely 
inflamed,  with  more  or  less  of  dark,  effused  blood. 

Treatment — No  remedies  are  likely  -to  prove  efficient 
when  the  undiluted  acid  has  been  swallowed.  The  proper 
treatment  consists  in  admini.stering  a  solution  of  the  bicar- 
bonate of  potassium,  or  sodium  ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
of  chalk  or  magnesia,  stirred  up  in  water,  together  with 
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copious  diluents,  such  as  barley  water,  flaxseed  tea,  oil,  etc. 
The  stomach  pump  should  not  be  employed,  on  accoimt  of 
the  risk  of  perforating  the  softened  cesophagus. 


Sulphuric  Acid. — This  acid  is  commercially  named  Oil 
cfVllriol.  In  its  concentrated  state,  it  is  a  hca^y,  oi!y  liquid, 
of  a  light-brownish  color;  sp.gr.  1.845;  intensely  sour,  and 
has  a  very  acid  reaction. 

The  dUuti'd  acid  is  colorless,  very  acid,  non-corrosive;  it 
chars  paper  which  has  been  dipped  into  it,  and  dried  by  the 
aid  of  heat. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  death  than 
the  other  mineral  acids.  Homicidal  deaths  arc  occasionally 
met  with  among  infants,  and  several  cases  arc  reported  where 
it  was  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  vagina.  The  fatal 
dost  for  an  adult  is  a  fluid  drachm  ;  for  an  infant,  half  this 
quantity.  The  danger  depends  more  on  the  degree  of 
concentration  than  upon  the  absolute  quantity  swallowed. 
Death  usually  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  cases 
where  its  action  is  spent  upon  the  rima  glottidis,  producing 
suffocation,  the  fatal  result  may  be  almost  imniediatc.  Ac- 
cording to  Casper,  the  bodies  of  those  poisoned  by  sulphuric 
acid  resist  putrefaction  for  a  long  period. 

There  scctns  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  this 
acid  is  absorbed  Into  the  circulation,  and  eliminated  by  the 
secretions,  but  it  has  not  been  detected  in  the  urine  during 
life. 

Chemical  Analysk. — The  concentrated  acid  is  recognized 
by  its  oily  appearance  ;  it  chars  organic  bodies;  it  evolves 
considerable  heat  when  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water; 
it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  fumes  when  boiled  with  copper, 
mercury,  wood  chips  or  charcoal.  The  dilttUd  acid  is  easily 
detected  by  its  producing  a  white  precipitate,  with  the  nitrate 
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or  chloride  of  barium,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  To  confirm 
this  result,  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barium  should  be 
dried,  nnd  mixed  with  some  reducing  agent  (charcoal,  cyan- 
ide, or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium),  and  heated  to  redness; 
the  sulphate  of  barium  is  by  this  means  converted  into  the 
sulphide;  and  when  this  is  moistened  with  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  at  once 
perceived,  proving  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  original 
acid. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  test  that  several  other  acids 
besides  sulphuric  throw  down  white  precipitates  with  nitrate 
of  barium,  as,  e.g.,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  boric  acids, 
etc..  and  their  salts.  The  answer  to  this  is,  lliat  cither  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acids  will  immediately  dissolve  all  the  fast- 
named  precipitates,  while  the  stdphate  v^nxAin%  untouched  by 
them. 

Another  objection  is  that  any  neutral  sulphate  will  pro- 
duce  the  same  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  barium  as  the  free 
acid.  But  the  two  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  evapo- 
rating a  drop  of  the  suspected  sohition  to  dryness  on  a  piece 
of  glass;  if  it  consisted  of  free  acid,  no  residue  would  remain  ; 
but  if  it  contained  a  sulphate,  a  saline  residue  would  be  left. 
But  the  case  may  present  where  the  solution  contains  both 
the  free  acid  and  some  .soluble  sulpliate ;  here,  finely-pow- 
dered carbonate  of  barium  should  be  added,  first  warming 
the  liquid;  this  will  precipitate  thc//-(r stilphuric  acid  only: 
hence,  the  resulting  sulphate  of  barium  will  represent  all  the 
free  acid  present. 

Another  delicate  test  is  veratrtMe.  A  small  portion  of  this 
alkaloid  is  introduced  into  the  diluted  acid,  and  carefully 
evaporated  to  dryness;  a  beautiful  crimson-purple  color  is 
developed.  Moreover,  as  this  test  produces  no  effect  upon  a 
sulphate,  it  serves  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  free  acid. 
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Toxicdogical  Examination. — The  organic  matters,  if  thick 
and  viscid,  should  be  boiled  with  the  addition  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  sohition  filtered,  and  a  measured  portion, 
acidified  by  nitric  acid,  next  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  barium, 
and  the  precipitate  heated,  washed  and  dried.  In  medico- 
legal cases,  this  precipitate  may  he  reduced  by  heat  and 
fcrro-cyanide  of  potassttim,  and  fviriher  tested,  as  mentioned 
above. 

It  might  happen  that  the  solution  contained  a  soluble  sul- 
phate, along  with  some  other  acid — citric,  acetic,  etc.  The 
mode  of  distinguishing  thi';  from  a  solution  con  tain  ing^r^f 
sttiphuric  acid  is  as  follows;  a  given  volume  of  the  solution 
is  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  and  precipitated  with  nitrate  of 
barium,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  dried  and  weighed.  An 
ciijual  volume  of  the  original  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, in  order  to  dissipate  any  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then 
dissolved  in  pure  water,  filtered,  and  precipitated  as  before, 
and  the  dried  deposit  weighed.  If  the  weight  of  each  of 
these  precipitates  i.s  equal,  there  was  no  free  sulphuric  acid 
present;  but  if  the  weight  of  the  former  precipitate  exceeds 
that  of  the  latter  one,  then  the  excess  of  weight  will  indicate 
exactly  the  amount  of  thcyVi*/  acid  present  in  the  original 
solution. 

MM.  Tardicu  and  Rou.ssin  {Snr V Empois.,^.  ig4),  recom- 
mend the  following  process  (which  is  also  adopted  by  Mr. 
Blyth*)  for  determining  free  sulphuric  acid  when  associated 
with  a  sulphate.  The  object  is  to  saturate  the  free  acid 
with  a  base,  the  sulphate  of  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol : 
this  base  \s>quima.  To  a  measured  portion  of  the  suspected 
solution  properly  prepared,  hydrate  of  q^anm  recently  pre- 
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cipitated  and  washed,  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  on  a  water-bath.  The  semi-liquid  extract 
which  remains  is  exhausted  with  absolute  alcoliol ;  the  alco- 
hohc  solution  is  evaporated,  filtered  and  evaporated  anew, 
and  the  resulting  extract  dissolved  out  in  a  small  quantity 
of  bciling  distilled  water,  and  immediately  filtered.  If  the 
auiuutit  of  free  sulphuric  acid  is  at  all  considerable,  the  quinia 
sulphate  crystallizes  out  on  cooling;  but  if  small,  in  either  case 
the  presence  of  the  acid  can  be  proven  by  the  baryta  test. 

It  may  happen  that  in  consequence  of  the  alkaline  anti- 
dotes administered,  all  the  acid  will  have  been  neutralized, 
and  only  sulphates  be  found  in  tlie  vomit,  and  in  the  stomach. 
In  such  a  case,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  toxicologist 
to  prove  by  the  chemical  analysis  alone,  poisoning  by  sul- 
phuric acid;  since  in  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  there  are  always  present  one  or  more  sulphates. 
Consequently,  further  evidence  of  the  poisoning  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  symptoms,  post-mortem  lesions  and  attend- 
ant circumstances, 

Dthcdon  of  Stums  on  Qoikhtg. — The  color  of  the  stains 
made  by  sulphuric  acid  on  dark  cloth  is  red  or  brownish- 
red,  and  they  retain  their  moisture  for  a  long  time ;  on  other 
colored  substances  they  produce  a  bright  red,  and  some- 
times a  yellowish  stain.  The  nmstun-  adherent  to  the 
charred  hole  made  by  this  acid  in  clothing,  will  distinguish 
it  from  one  made  by  a  heated  body,  which  is  always  dry. 
To  recognize  the  acid,  a  few  of  these  spots  should  be  cut 
out  of  the  garment,  and  boiled  with  a  little  distilled  water, 
and  tested  with  the  nitrate  of  barium.  A  portion  of  the 
unaffected  cloth  should  also  be  tested  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  show  the  absence  of  any  sulphate. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — ^Sulphuric  acid  is  estimated  as  a 
sulphate;  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barium,  after  careful 
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washing  m  hot  water,  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
collected  on  a.  filter,  dried  and  weighed;  lOO  parts  of  the 
sulphate  are  equal  to  42.02  parts  of  monohydrated  sul- 
phuric acid. 


Nitric  Acid  (A^un  Fortis). — As  found  in  commerce,  this 
Ls  a  powerful  corrosive  acid,  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color,  the 
color  being  due  to  a  mixture  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen. 
Sp.  gr.  1.35  to  1.45.  It  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  also  with 
sulphuric  acid,  chlorine  and  iron.  It  is  seldom  used  as  a 
poison.  Orfila  relates  a  case  where  a  man  poured  this  acid 
into  the  ear  of  his  drunken  wife,  which  caused  herdeathby 
iiifJammation  of  the  brain  and  destruction  of  the  bones, 
seven  weeks  afterward.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  poisonitig. 

SytMptotns. — ^Similar  to  those  caused  by  sulphuric  acid, 
except  that  thu  lips,  tongue  and  inside  of  the  mouth  are 
staincti  ydhnv.  Spots  upon  the  cheeks,  neck  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  dress,  are  also  yellow  and 
very  permanent.  The  teeth  are  tvhik,  but  yellowish  at 
their  junction  with  the  g"ums.  The  purging  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  blood.  The  vapors  of  this  acid  tnay 
cause  death  by  bronchial  congestion  ;  care  should  therefore 
be  taken  to  avoid  their  inhalation,  in  the  manufacturing  ol 
gun-cotton,  etc. 

Fatal  Dose. — Two  drachms  of  the  concentrated  acid  have 
proved  fatal  to  an  adult;  though  larger  doses  have  been 

cen  with  impunity.  Life  is  usually  destroyed  within 
twenty-four  hours,  but  frequently  it  is  protracted,  and  in  a 
case  related  by  Tartra,  death  did  not  occur  for  seven 
months. 

Treattfient. — This  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  sulphuric  acid. 
20 
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Post-morkm  Appearances. — The  lips,  tongue  and  inside  of 
the  mouth  present  a  yellow,  or  yellowish-brown  appearance; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagusis  colored  yellow, 
softened,  and  peels  off  in  pieces;  the  larynx  and  glottis  may 
have  auflered.as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  stomach 
may  be  distended,  presenting  a  greenish  color,  due  to  the 
action  oi  the  acid  on  the  bile ;  it  may  be  found  in  a  pulpy 
state,  perforated,  and  adherent  to  the  adjacent  viscera,  and 
even  partially  destroyed.  The  contents  have  usually  a  yel- 
low color;  the  lining  membrane  is  "deeply  congested,  and 
the  vessels  filled  with  dark  blood ;  sometimes  the  open 
mouths  of  the  vessels  can  be  seen.  The  upper  portions  of 
the  intestines  may  exhibit  the  same  appearances  as  the 
stomach.  The  large  intestine  is  apt  to  escape.  In  chronic 
poisuniug  there  is  great  emaciation;  and,  after  death,  con- 
traction of  the  pylorus,  with  softening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, has  been  found. 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  concentrated  acid  is  recognized 
b)'— (l)  giving  off  colorless,  or  orange-colored  fumes  when 
exposed  to  the  air ;  (2)  by  leaving  no  residue  when  heated 
in  a  watch  gla-is  ;  (3)  by  giving  off  dense  orange-red  fumes, 
in  ihe  cold,  when  poured  on  fragments  of  copper,  or  on  mer- 
cury, zinc  and  tin(diluteacid  requires  to  be  boiled  on  these 
metals  to  produce  the  same  result);  (4)  by  its  negative  action 
on  gold  leaf;  hut  if  about  twice  its  volume  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  added,  a  solution  of  the  gold  immediately 
takes  place. 

The  dUute  acid  is  tested  as  follows  :  (i)  The  addition  of 
nitrate  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver  causes  no  precipitates, 
showing  the  absence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
(2)  Boil  with  fragments  of  copper;  the  red  fumes  will  indi- 
cate the  nitric  acid  action.  (3)  Neutralize  with  carbonate 
of  potassium,  and  moisten  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  in  the 
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resulting  solution  (nitrate  of  potassium) ;  when  the  paper 
13  dried,  it  will  scintillate  on  burning,  like  touch-paper. 
(4)  Evaporiite  the  above  solution  until  crystallization;  ex- 
amine the  crystals  with  a  magnifier  (six-sided  striated  prisms 
of  nitre).  If  the  sohition  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  the  crystals  will  present  the  rhombic  form  o^ niirate 
of  sodium.  (5)  Put  a  fragment  of  these  crystals  into  a  small 
test-tube,  along  with  a  little  copper  filings  and  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water;  shghtly  heat,  when  there  will 
be  an  escape  of  orange-red  fumes,  and  the  production  of  a 
blue  liquid  (nitrate  of  copper),  (6)  Proceed  as  in  (5),  but 
instead  of  copper  filings,  add  a  fragment  of  morphine,  when 
an  orange-colored  solution  will  result,  the  color  becoming 
fainter  on  boiling.  (7)  As  in  (5),  substituting  for  the  copper 
a  crystal  of  brucinc,  which  will  yield  a  blood-red  color,  dis- 
appearing on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  tin.  (8)  The  iron 
/.■St:  proceed  as  in  {5),  except,  instead  of  using  copper 
filings,  add  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  allow  it  to 
cool ;  then  pour  in  gently  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate;  a  fine  purple  color  is  immediately  formed 
at  the  line  of  junction,  which  speedily  e.xtends  throughout 
the  liquid,  if  cool;  if  heated,  the  color  disappears,  with  the 
evolution  of  the  orange-red  fumes.  (9)  A  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo :  when  heated  in  contactwith  a  crystal  of 
nitrate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  color  disap- 
pears. (10)  As  in  (5),  using"  a  crystal  of  narcotine  instead 
of  copper;  a  reddish-brown  color  is  produced,  changing  by 
gentle  heat  to  a  blood-red.  (i  i)  Tkc  gold  test,  as  in  (5), 
substituting  for  the  copper  a  piece  of  gold  leaf,  and  some 
pure  hydrochloric  acid:  the  gold  will  dissolve,  and  the 
solution  maybe  tested  by  protochloride  of  tin,  which  imparts 
to  it  a  purple  color.  (12)  As  in  (5),  substituting  for  the 
copijcr  a  fragment  of  pyrugaUic  acid  and  a  few  grains  of 
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chloride  of  sodium :  an  intense  purple  Iiuc  is  imparted  to  the 
solution. 

Ttfxicffh^icai  Examination. — First,  test  the  organic  mat- 
ters (as  contents  of  the  stomach,  etc.),  with  litmus  paper  ; 
the  acid  may  have  been  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  antidotes. 
If  viscid,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  boil 
gently  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  filter ;  if  found  to  be 
acid,  a  trial  test  may  first  be  made  by  boiling  a  portion  of  it 
in  a  test-tube  with  copper  filings ;  it  may  next  be  neutralized 
with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  crystallized  by  evapora- 
tion ;  drench  the  crystals  wiUi  strong  alcohol,,  to  remove 
impurities,  and  tc5t  them  by  the  methods  above  described. 
If  the  matters  examined  are  not  acid,  but  have  been  neu- 
tralized by  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  the  insoluble 
nitrates  of  these  earths  should  be  builed  with  strong  liquor 
potassa;,  or  potassium  carbonate,  to  break  them  up;  then 
filter,  crystallize,  and  test  as  above. 

The  urine  should  always  be  examined  for  nitric  acid,  by 
distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  neutralizing  the  distillate 
with  carbonate  of  potassium. 

The  tissues  may  be  examined  as  follows :  Make  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  put  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  into  four  test-tubes. 

To  (i)  add  altttleM/rt//t*,-  no  change  should  result  Add 
now  a  little  piece  of  the  tissue  to  be  examined,  when  tlie 
solution,  if  nitric  acid  be  present,  will  turn  a  blood-red 
color. 

To  (2)  adda  trstce  of  su//>/uift-  of  indigo  ;  no  action  should 
result.  Add  now  a  piece  of  the  tissue,  when,  if  nitric  acid 
is  present,  the  color  will  disappear. 

To  (3)  add  a  few  grains  of  coppir  filings  and  a  piece  of 
the  tissue,  and  boil.  The  evolved  reddish  vapors,  if  nitric 
acid  be  present,  will  give  a  blue  color  to  a  piece  of  white 
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paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
starch. 

To  (4)  add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron;  on  adding  a 
piece  of  the  tissue,  the  solution  will  become  of  an  oHve- 
brown  color,  if  nitric  acid  is  present.  (Woodman  and  Jidy, 
For.  Med.,  p.  251.) 

Suspected  stains  are  examined  by  soaking  the  fabric  or 
Other  substance  in  warm,  distilled  water.  If  acid,  the  solu- 
tion should  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and 
the  resulting  crystals  treated  as  above  directed.  The  color 
of  these  stains,  35;  before  mentioned,  is  yellow;  they  can  be 
distinguished  from  stains  of  iodine  and  bile  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  which  intensifies  the 
nitric  stain,  whilst  it  discharges  the  iodine  (or  bromine) 
stain,  and  docs  not  alTect  the  bile. 

Free  nitric  acid  in  .solution  may  be  estimated  by  satu- 
rating it  with  recently  ignited  carbonate  of  sodium;  every 
53  grains  of  which  will  neutralize  54  grains  of  anhydrous 
acid  NjOs. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — This  acid,  known  commercially 
as  Muriatic  Add  and  Spirit  of  Salt,  as  usually  found,  has 
a  light  yellow  color,  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is 
powerfully  acid,  and  ha-s  a  .sp.  gr.  of  cibout  i  .1 5.  When  pure 
it  is  colorless;  its  yellow  hue  is  due  to  chlorine,  or  chloride 
of  iron.  The  commercial  acid  freqiiently  contains  nitric 
acid,  arsenic  and  antimony,  as  impurities.  Instances  of 
poisoning  by  it  are  comparatively  rare,  except  as  the  result 
of  accident. 

Symptottis. — These  are,  generally,  similar  to  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  other  mineral  acids.  A  grayish  or  white 
appearance  of  the  tongue  and  interior  of  the  mouth,  with 
the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  is  usually  observed. 
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Fatal  Dose, — Half  an  ounce  for  an  adult;  a  drachm  has 
destroyed  a  child.  Thc/ateii pcfmi  varies  from  a  few  hours 
to  many  weeks. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  above  described  for  th^j 
other  mineral  acids. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — ^Thcse,  on  the  whole,  resemble 
tlie  lesions  found  in  cases  of  death  from  the  other  two  acids, 
although  they  more  closely  assimilate  the  appearances  pro- 
duced by  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  blackened  or  charred  ridges 
often  noticed  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  The  tesophagus 
presents  a  denuded  appearance,  from  the  detachment  of  its 
mucous  membrane.  The  glottis  and  larynx  may  also  be 
deeply  injected  and  corroded,  in  cases  where  the  poison  has 
spent  its  effects  on  these  organs. 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  stron^i;  acid  is  distinguished  from 
other  acids — (i)  by  its  yellow  color;  (2)  by  its  giving  off 
dense  white  fumes  in  contact  with  ammonia — best  shown  by 
holding  a  glass  rod  wetted  with  the  acid  over  an  open  bot- 
tle of  aqua  ammonia;  (3)  by  its  negative  action  on  copper 
or  mercury,  even  when  heated  ;  (4)  by  Its  evolving  cMorifte 
when  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese. 

The  dilute  acid  is  tested  by  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
which  is  characteristic.  A  very  dilute  acid  gives  with  this 
solution  a  copious  white,  curdy  precipitate  qI silver  chloride, 
which  soon  darkens  on  exposure  to  light,  and  is  insoluble 
in  boiling  nitric  acid,  but  very  soluble  in  ammonia. 
When  dried  and  heated,  it  fuses  into  a  yelloxv  liquid,  which 
on  cooling  becomes  a  soft,  horny  mass.  As  any  soluble 
chloride,  e.g,  common  salt,  will  yield  the  same  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  drop  of  the  original  sohition  should 
be  evaporated  on  a  glass  slide;  if  it  was  free  acid  it  will  all 
disappear;  If  a  chloride,  a  residue  will  be  left 

Nitrate  of  silver  also  precipitates  several  other  acids  and 
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substances,  but  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  that  from 
hydrocyanic  acid,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  The  cyanide  of 
silver  is  also  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid  ;  and  is  further 
distinguished  by  its  crystalline  appearance,  and  by  its 
giving  off  cyanogen  gas,  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube. 

Other  inferior  tests  are  vicrettrous  nitrate,  which  gives  a 
white  amorphous  precipitate,  and  h-ad  artiate,  which  yields 
a  white  crystalline  chloride. 

Toxicolagicai  Examinaiio7i . — As  this  acid  is  volatile,  the 
distilling  process  may  be  applied.  The  organic  matters 
(such  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  together  with  the 
viscera,  properly  cut  up)  should  be  put  into  a  glass  retort 
with  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water,  and  distilled  nearly  to 
dryness.  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  may  be  rejected ; 
but  the  remainder  will  usually  yield  the  characteristic  test 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  above  method,  however,  is  liable  to  two  fallacies ; 
First,  there  is  always  apt  to  be  present  in  the  gastric  juice 
of  the  human  stomach  a  variable  quantity  of  wtf/vwrt/hydro- 
chloric  acid  ;  and  secondly,  chioride  vf  sodium  is  frequently 
found  there,  being  introduced  with  the  food.  Consequently, 
it  would  not  be  safe,  in  a  medico-legal  case,  to  rest  the  proof 
of  poisoning  by  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  cheniiail  analy.sis 
exclusively.  If  the  symptoms  and  the  post-mortem  lesions 
did  not  indicate  death  from  a  corrosive  'acid,  the  mere 
^m  detection  of  this  iicid  after  death  by  the  chemical  cxamina- 
^^B  tion  would  i>e  of  no  value  in  the  diagnosis. 
^H  In  order  to  determine  whether  hydrochloric  acid  is 
^^  present  in  (he  frte  staU\  or  merely  as  a  cldoride,  in  any 
I  organic  mixture,  or  whether  in  both  conditions,  the  solid 

I  matters  should  be  divided  into  small  fragments  and  sufficient 

I  distilled  water  added,  and  the  whole  gently  boiled  for  half 

I  an  hour,  then  cooled  and  filtered.     Equal  measures  of  the 

k . 
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liquid  are  then  taken ;  one  is  precipitated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  afler  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  is 
washed,  dried  and  weighed.  Evaporate  the  second  portion 
of  the  original  liquid  to  dr3.-ness  in  a  water  bath,  so  as  to 
dispel  all  the/rff  acid  ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  pure  water 
and  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  before;  filter,  dry 
and  weigh  iliis  precipitate.  The  weight  of  the  first  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  stiver  wilt  give  a//  the  hydrochloric 
acid  present — both  free,  and  in  combination  ;  the  weight  of 
the  second  |>recipitate  indicates  only  the  combiiud  acid ;  the 
difTerence  in  the  two  weights  will  indicate  the  amount  of 
free  acid  present  in  the  original  solution. 

The  stains  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  dark  cloth  are  at  firat 
of  a  bright-red  color,  changing,  after  some  days,  to  a  red- 
dish brown.  They  may  be  examined  after  the  method 
already  described.  The  experiment  should,  howcier,  be 
verified  by  testing  another  portion  of  the  garment  not 
having  a  stain. 

This  acid  is  sometimes  used  to  erase  ink  marks  in  cases 
of  forgery.  The  paper  thus  acted  on  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  mentianed  for  the  cloth. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  estimated  as  chloride  of  silver ; 
cvcr>'  too  grains  of  the  latter  are  equivalent  to  about  8o 
grains  of  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.15. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

POISONING  BY  THE  ALKALIES  AND  THEIR  SALTS. 

SECTION  I.— POT  ASS  A—SOD  A—AMMONIA. 

SIMILARITV    UF    EFFECTS — SYMPTOMS — FATAL    DOSE— TRE,\TMENT — ■ 
PUST-MORTEM   APPEARASCES — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

The  three  alkalies,  Potassa,  Soda  and  Ammonia,  on 
account  of  their  similar  qualities,  may  properly  be  considered 
together  in  their  toxlcological  relations.  Their  effects  upon 
the  animal  system  are  vt:ry  analogous,  and  these  again 
strongly  resemble  the  impressions  produced  by  the  mineral 
acids — being  powerfully  caustic  in  their  concentrated  state. 
They  attack  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  in  contact  by 
virtue  of  their  chemical  affinities,  causing  their  disorganiza- 
tion, and  complete  destruction.  They  are  very  rarely  used 
for  homicidal  poisoning,  but  they  occasionally  prove  fatal 
as  the  result  of  accident. 

Pure  fdiwft'ir  potash  and  soda  are  found  almost  exchisively 
tn  laboratories.  Commercial  potash  and  soda  occur  under 
the  names  of  pot  and  pearl  askcs,  and  soJa  ashfs,  or  soap 
lers.  These  are  all  impure  carbonates,  containing  a  variable 
proportion  of  the  respective  alkalies.  They  are  much 
employed  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture  of  g!as.s  and  soap. 
They  are  highly  caustic  in  their  efiecLs  on  the  system. 

Ammonia,  or  volatUe  alkali,  in  its  pure  state,  is  a  gas ;  the 
Aqua  Ammonite  of  the  shops  is  a  concentrated  solution  of 
this  gas  in  water,  and  is  a  highly  caustic  substance.  The 
two  former  alkalies,  together  with  their  salts,  are  fi.ted  when, 
heated;  the  latter  ts  volatilized  by  heat,  by  which  circum- 
stance they  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other. 


concentrated  stati 
acrid,  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat  and  stomach;  violent  abdominal  pain,  increased  by 
pressure;  vomiting  of  mucous  matters,  tinged  with  blood  ; 
purging  of  a  similar  character,  with  tenesmus ;  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  hoarseness  and  coughing.  The  pulse  is  quick 
and  feeble,  the  countenance  anxious;  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat ;  the  respiration  is  rapid,  with 
great  muscular  prostration.  Death  may  ensue  in  a  few 
hours,  or  it  may  be  postponed  for  months,  or  even  yeans. 
In  the  Utter  cases,  the  fatal  result  is  owing  to  secondary 
causes,  such  as  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  and  of  the 
pylorus,  occasioning  starvation. 

The  effects  of  swallowing  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
are  similar  to  those  above  described,  except  that  they  are 
often  more  rapid,  and  are  apt  to  be  directed  to  the  organs  of 
respiration  by  the  vapor  given  off. 

The  incautious  apph'cation  of  the  vapor  of  ammonia  to 
the  nose,  in  cases  of  syncope,  is  sometimes  followed  by  fatal 
results,  for  this  same  reason, 

Fcttal  Dose. — As  in  the  case  of  the  mineral  acids,  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  alkalies  depend  rather  upon  their  degree  of 
concentration  than  upon  the  actual  amount  swallowed. 
Half  an  ounce  of  caustic  potash  is  the  usual  fatal  dose;  but 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  solution  of  the  shops,  containing 
about  fortj'  grains,  has  caused  death.  Strong  aipta  atnmottm 
has  proved  fatal  in  the  dose  of  hoo  drachms  ;  but  instances 
of  recovery  are  more  frequent  from  this,  than  from  the  fixed 
alkalies.  Recovery  has  occurred  after  swallowing  over  an 
ounce  of  liquid  ammonia. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  pump  should  never  be  used. 
Dilute  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice  should  be  freely  swallowed, 
together  with  oil,  or  other  demulcents.  Opium  may  be  given 
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to  quiet  pain,  and  stimulants  to  counteract  the  depression. 
The  inhalation  of  acetic  acid  might  prove  beneficial  in  poi- 
soning by  vapor  of  ammonia. 

Post-mortem  Apf^earanccs. — The  lining  membranes  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  cesophajjus  and  stomach  exhibit  evidences  of 
corrosion  in  their  softened  and  abraded  condition  ;  at  times 
the  mucous  coal  of  the  stomacli  is  blackened  from  tlic  efTused 
blood,  and  may  be  completely  destroyed.  The  larynx  and 
bronchi  maybe  inflamed  and  softened,  especially  in  the  case 
of  acnmonia  poisoning.  In  chronic  cases,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cesophagus  may  be  much  thickened,  and  its 
caliber,  as  also  that  of  the  pylorus  of  the  stomach,  extremely 
contracted. 

Ciuitmal  Properties. — All  the  alkalies  neutralize  acids.turn 
turmeric  paper  brown,  and  restore  the  blue  to  reddened  litmus. 
They  arc  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  am- 
monium sulphide,  or  ammonium  carbonate.  Corro.sive 
sublimate  causes  a  yellowish  precipitate  with  the _/?-ir(/ alka- 
lies, and  a  white  one  with  ammonia. 

Potassa  is  distinguished  from  soda  as  follows; — 

(i)  OUoridg  of  platinum  causes  with  the  former,  if  not 
too  dilute,  a  yellow  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  pla- 
tinum, which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  in  octahedral 
crystals.  Rut  this  reagent  will  also  precipitate  flwwwwrt/ 
hence,  in  an  analysis,  the  absence  of  the  latter  alkali  must 
be  insured.  Ammonia  can  readily  be  detected  by  heating  a 
little  of  the  suspei^ted  liquid  in  a  test-tube  with  hydrate  of 
lime;  the  vapor  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor,  and  by  its 
action  on  turmeric  paper. 

(2)  Tartaric  acid  throws  down  from  a  strongr  solution  of 
potassa,  or  its  salts,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  (cream 
of  tartar).    This  action  may  be  facilitated  by  adding  a  little 
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alcohol,  and  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.     Here,  also,  the 
absence  of  atmaoftfa  must  first  be  proved. 

(3)  /'icrir  or  tarhazotk  acid  in  excess,  yields  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate.  The  same  is  also  true  of  soda  and 
ammonia;  but  the  microscopic  characters  are  different. 

(4)  Neutralize  each  alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate 
the  solutions.  The  resulting  cr>*stal3  arc  readily  distin- 
guishable. The  poiassk  nitrate  {nitre)  is  in  six-sided,  striated 
crystals;  the  sedic  nitrate  is  in  cubes. 

(5)  Heated  on  a  platinum  wire,  in  the  blowpipe  flame, 
potassa  gives  a  vioii't  color;  soda,  a yelitno  one. 

(6)  Antimomate  of  potassium  (freshly  prepared)  yields  with 
soda  and  its  .saUs,  a  white  crystiiiline  antiinoniatc  of  soda. 
This  reagent  gives  no  precipitate  with  potassa  or  ammonia ; 
but  it  is  affected  by  several  of  the  nietalhc  salts. 

(7)  The  spectrum  process  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test 
for  either  soda  or  potassa,  giving  with  the  former  a  wcll- 
dcfincd  yellmo  band,  and  with  the  latter  huo  lines,  one  in  the 
yellow,  and  one  in  the  blue  space. 

(8)  Polarized  light  affords  a  most  delicate  test  for  soda. 
A  drop  or  two  of  the  solution,  to  which  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  added,  is  put  upon  a  glass  slide,  and 
a  drop  of  the  sohitiim  of  bichloriile  of  platinum  is  then 
added,  avoiding  an  excess.  The  mixture  is  next  to  be  care- 
fully evaporated,  until  it  begins  to  crystallize;  it  is  then 
placed  under  the  microscope,  furnished  with  a  polarizer. 
On  turning  the  analyzer  until  the  field  becomes  perfectly 
dark,  the  crystals  exhibit  a  beautiful  play  of  colors;  whilst, 
if  no  soda  is  present,  no  effect  is  produced.  According  to 
Prof.  Andrews.  Yji^^nrj  of  a  grain  may  be  thus  detected 
{Ckcnt.  Gas.,  X,  p.  378). 

7 oxicologieal Examination. — ^Thcmixtxire  will  usually  have 
a  soapy  feci,  and  frothy  appearance.    The  absence  of  am- 
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mom'a  should  first  be  established  {trnh-,  p.  235).  Evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  heat  to  redness  in  a  capsule,  in  order 
to  char  the  organic  matters.  The  ash  is  then  to  be  dit,'ested 
in  distilled  water,  and  filtered ;  the  alkali  will  be  found  in 
the  solution  as,a  carbonate,  when  it  may  be  tested  as  above 
described. 

If  required  to  separate  the  caustic  alkali  froni  the  car- 
bonate that  may  be  present  in  the  original  mixture,  the  latter 
must  first  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  absolute  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  out  the  free  alkali, 
but  not  the  carbonate.  After  filtration,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness and  incinerate  ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  test 
as  above  directed. 

Quantilative  Deter minatwn. — Potash  is  estimated  as  a 
double  chloride  with  platinum  [ante,  p.  235).  The  precipi- 
tate should  be  washed  with  strong-  alcohol,  dried  and 
weighed.  Every  loopartsof  the  double  chloride  represent 
22.5  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  or  2S.25  parts  of  anhydrous 
carbonate. 


Chemical  Analysis  of  Ammonia  and  its  Salts.— Soli/- 
tion  of  ammonia  {Atpua,  or  Uquor  Ainmonia)  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  liaving  a  very  pungent  odor,  and  an  acrid,  alkaline 
taste.  When  heated,  it  evolves  gaseous  ammonia.  It  leaves 
no  residue  when  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  gives  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  copper  salt  a  characteristic  purple  color. 

The  salts  of  ammonia  are  colorless,  and  volatilize  when 
heated;  and  if,  at  tlie  same  time,  they  are  mixed  with  lime 
or  potassa,  they  yJeSd  the  characteristic  ammoniacal  odor. 
The  other  tests  for  the  salts  of  ammonia  arc— (i)  bichJoride 
of  platinum;  (2)  tartaric  acid ;  (3)  carbazotic  (or  picric)  acid; 
{^^Ncsslet'stest; — this  consists  ofaddii^gan  exces.<5  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  corrosive  sublimate  until  the  mercuric  iodide 
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formed  is  rcdissolvcd,  an  excels  of  free  potassa  being  added. 
,  It  gives  an  tfrange,  or  brownish  discoloration  with  the 
snialiest  trace  of  ammonia. 

Toxicdogkal  Examination. — If  the  mixture  be  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  the  analysis, 
in:i5much  as  ammonia  is  a  result  cf  the  putrefactive  process. 
Unless  it  be  found  in  very  small  quantities,  the  characteristic 
odor  will  determine  its  presence.  Distill  over  about  a  fourth 
of  the  organic  liquid,  conducting  the  vapors  into  a  well- 
cooled  receiver,  containing  a  Httle  water,  and  test  the  solu- 
tion as  above  directed.  If  no  ammonia  be  given  off,  then 
examine  the  contents  of  the  retort  for  an  ammoniacal  salt^ 
by  first  treating" with  strong  alcohol;  filter  the  solution, and 
re-distill,  along  with  hydrate  of  lime  or  potassa;  this  will 
yield  the  free  ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  determined,  quantitatively,  like  potassa: 
every  lOo  parts  of  the  double  chloride  represent  7.62  parts 
of  pure  ammonia. 

BECTIOM  u. 
POISONING  BY  THE  ALKALINE  AND  EARTHY  SALTS. 


NITRATE  or   POTASSCUM— BJTAHTRATEOF  POTASSIUM — SyLPKATE  OP 
POTAS.'ilUM— ALUM — CHLORINATEU    f'OTASSA  AND  SODA — SALTS  OP 

BARTt'M. 

Nitrate  of  Potassium  [Nitre;  Saitpeirc). — This  salt  is 
much  used  in  the  arts,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder; it  is  likewise  employed  in  medicine,  in  small  doses. 
It  occurs  in  six-sided,  striated  crystals;  iasl£  saline  and 
cooling;  very  soluble  in  water;  deflagrates  when  thrown 
upon  hot  coals ;  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  when  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Sympttnns. — In  large  doses,  and  in  the  concentrated  state, 
it  acts  a"?  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  alimentary  mucous 
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nienibrane,  causing  violent  burning  pain  in  the  gullet  and 
st&mach ;  vomiting,  sometimes  of  blood;  bloody  stooU; 
cold,  clammy  skin;  weak,  frequent  pulse;  collapse  and 
death.  Besides  these  evidences  of  a  local  irritant  action,  it 
occasions  certain  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  convlitsions, 
tremors,  partial  paralysis,  loss  of  speech  and  delirium. 
Occasionally,  a  very  large  dose  has  produced  comparatively 
slight  local  symptoms,  while  the  impression  upon  the 
nervous  centres  has  been  more  decided. 

Fatal  Dose. — Death  from  this  salt  is  generally  the  result 
of  accident,  it  having  been  swallowed  by  mistake  for  other 
saits.  An  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  taken  in  a  concen- 
trated state,  has  frequently  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  The 
largest  dose  recorded  to  have  been  taken  is  mentioned  by 
Wharton  &  StiWi.  [Med.  Jitrisp.,  1884,  ii,  p.  no).  A  Ger- 
man, by  mistake,  swallowed  thm-  and  a  half  aunces  of  this 
salt.  He  complained  of  but  slight  pain  or  sense  of  heat  in 
the  stomach,  and  was  purged  three  time.s  within  three  or 
four  hours.  About  five  hours  after  taking  the  nitre,  he 
suddenly  fell  out  of  his  chair  and  expired.  There  was  no 
autopsy.  In  this  case,  the  excessive  dose  of  the  poison 
seemed  to  have  destroyed  life  by  shock.  The  rigor  mortis 
was  ver>-  imperfect,  and  the  countenance  and  lips  retained 
their  life-like  appearance  to  a  remarkable  degree  for  three 
days  after  death. 

Fost-morh-m  Appearances. — The  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  usually  highly  inflamed,  and  detached  in  places; 
perforation  has  been  observed  in  one  instance,  "the  intes- 
tines are  often  similarly  affected.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  sometimes  tinged  with  blood. 

Treattnent. — Free  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  the 
use  of  bland  mucilaginous  drinks  ;  opium  and  stunulaots, 
to  rehcve  pain  and  dc|>ression  ;  together  with  external  appli- 
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There  is  no  chemical  anti- 


cations,  as  fomentations,  etc. 
dote. 

Toxkol0^ca! Examination. — See  Nitric  Acid,  ^.  228. — ^Ac- 
cording to  Orfila  and  Wohlcr,  nitre  has  been  detected  in 
the  uriiie,  liver,  sjileen  and  kidneys  of  those  poisoned  with 
it. 


Chlorate  of  Potassium, — This  salt,  so  much  used  in 
medicine  of  late  years,  has  not  infrequently  been  the  cause 
of  death,  when  swallowed.  Half  an  ounceand  upward  have 
proved  HUal  to  adults.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  pow- 
erful irritant  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  nervous  systems, 
such  as  vomiting  and  purging,  genera!  weakness,  with  rig- 
idity of  the  limbs,  delirium  and  coma.  After  death,  the 
blood  has  been  found  of  a  brownish  color,  thickened,  with 
a  tendency  to  agglutination  of  the  corpuscles.  The  urine 
contains  blood  corpuscles  and  brownish  tube-casts. 

M.  Marchand  supposes  its  poisonous  influence  to  be  due 
to  its  oxidizing  action  upon  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood. 

Bitartrate  of  Potassiuna  {Cream  of  Tartar). — ^This  salt 
is  very  much  used  in  medicine,  and  is  not  generally  con.sid- 
ered  to  be  poisonous  ;  but  in  large  and  concentrated  doses 
— two  ounces — it  has  proved  fatal,  causing  symptoms 
strongly  resembling  those  produced  by  nitre. 


Alum  {^ulpkate  of  Aluminum  and  Polassinni). — This  salt, 
in  large  dose.'i,  is  very  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
])roducing  vomiting  and  purging,  although  in  small  quanti- 
ties its  action  is  that  of  an  astringent.  It  has  proved  fatal 
to  animals,  and  at  least  one  death  in  the  human  subject  has 
been  recorded. 
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Sulphate  of  Potassium,  like  the  foregoing  salts,  is 
highly  irritatingin  large  doses.  It  has  occasioned  death  in  the 
quantity  of  ten  drachms  and  upward.  It  is  used  sometimes 
as  an  abortive,  and  with  fatal  results.  Arstnk  has  at  times 
been  found  as  an  impurity  in  this  salt,  derii'ed,  doubtless, 
from  an  impure  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  manufacture. 
Arsenic,  in  this  way,  might  find  its  way  into  Dover's  pmi-d?)', 
etc.  It  would  be  proper  to  test  for  arsenic  in  any  sample 
of  this  salt  which  causes  irritation. 

Large  doses  of  the  ordinary  pnygatwc  salts,  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  prove  powerfully  irritating;,  and  even 
fatal.  Instances  of  death  following  the  administration  of 
overdoses  of  Epsom  salt  and  common  salt  are  reported  by 
Christison  and  Taylor. 

Chlorinated  Soda  and  Potash. — Known  in  commerce 
as  Bleaching  Saiis,  and  much  used  in  France  for  cleansing 
clothes,  have  occasionally  produced  fatal  effects  when  swal- 
lowed. Tardieu  has  reported  such  a  case  {S»r/'  &rtpoisonne^ 
ment),  where  a  child  died  some  weeks  after  taking  this  sub- 
stance in  divided  doses.  It  was  identified  by  the  discovery  of 
an  abnormal  quantity  of  cklonde  of  sodium  in  the  urine  and 
kitlneys  ;  also,  by  the  fonuation  of  cMoride  of  lead  on  the 
leaden  mouth-piece  of  llie  bottle  which  contained  the  poison, 
and  likewi-se  by  characteristic  stains  of  a  reddish-white  color 
on  the  child's  cap. 


Salts  of  Barium. — All  the  compounds  of  barium  (with 
the  exception  of  the  insoluble  sulphate)  are  poisonous. 
They  occasion  symptoms  very  analogous  to  those  caused 
by  nitrate  of  potassium,  such  as  pain  in  the  stomach, 
vomiting  and  purging,  with  deciilcd  nervous  symptoms,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart.   The  post-mortem  lesions  are  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  great 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  and  the  heart  full  of  dark 
blood. 

The  proper  treatment  is  to  promote  the  evacuation  of  the 
poison  by  the  use  of  emetics  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  and 
the  free  administration  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  or  magnesium, 
and  the  subsequent  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies. 


P0190K1NG  BV  PHOSPHORUS, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ORDER  11.— IRRITANTS    POSSESSING    REMOTE   SPECIFIC 
PROPERTIES. 

This  subdivision  of  the  Irritants  includes  such  poisons 
embraced  under  Class  I  as,  besides  producing  inflammation 
of  the  gastro-intcstinal  mucous  membrane,  cause  other 
symptoms,  which  indicate  an  impression  on  the  great 
nervous  centres.  Several  of  the  alkahne  and  earthy  salts 
already  described  are  of  this  character,  and  might  very 
properly  have  been  considered  under  this  head,  but  they 
were  more  conveniently  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
Mkalies. 

SBCTIQN  I. 

POISONING  BY  PHOSPHORUS. 

SYMPTOMS— FATAL     DOSK  —  TREArME.NT  — MOKBID     APPEARANCES — 
DIAGNOSIS— CHEMICAL    ANALYSIS — ^AMORl'HOUi    PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus,  in  combination.  Is  largrcly  difliiscd  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  animal  body.  Its  presence  is  essential  to  the 
performance  of  its  normal  functions,  and  this  is  especially 
true  in  reference  to  the  great  nerve  centres,  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes a  comparatively  large  proportional  part.  It  is 
eliminated  from  the  system  in  the  urine,  in  the  form  of 
phosphates. 

In  \\s,frte  state,  phosphorus  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison. 
It  18  less  employed  for  poisoning  in  this  country  and 
England, than  in  France  and  Germany;  and  is  seldom  used 
for   homicidal    purposes.      Fatal    results   have  frequently 
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occurred  by  its  acculental  and  suicidal  employment — cliiufly 
the  former,  from  the  swallowing  of  phosphorus-paste  (used 
for  destroying  vermin),  and  the  tops  of  lucifcr  matches. 

Sympio^ts. — These  do  not  usually  appear  for  some  houre 
after  the  poison  has  been  taken,  but  in  some  cases  they  arc 
manifested  earlier.  There  is  first  perceived  a  disagreeable, 
garlicky  taste,  and  an  alliaceous  odor  may  often  be  noticed 
from  the  breath.  This  is  followed  by  a  burning  pain  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  with  intense  thirst  and  nausea,  disten- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  with  vomiting  and  purging;  pupils 
dilated  ;  cold  pei-spiration,  and  great  anxiety,  with  small, 
frequent  and  irregular  pulse.  The  matters  first  vomited 
generally  exhale  an  alliaceous  odor,  and  are  luminous  in 
the  dark;  their  color  is  dark  green,  or  like  coffee  grounds. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  have  also  been  observed 
to  be  phosphorescent.  Sometimes  convulsions  precede 
death  ;  again,  the  patient  may  die  quietly,  or  in  a  coma. 
If  the  case  is  protracted  for  some  days,  jaundice  is  apt  to 
occur,  and  likewise  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  bowels, 
nose  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  some  of  Its  phases 
the  hemorrhagic  form  resembles  scurvy,  and  as  in  the  latter 
disease,  there  are  puipura  spots  over  the  body.  Paralysis 
is  an  occasional  result.  The  urine  is  highly  albuminous, 
and  is  apt  to  be  suppressed. 

Chrotiic  poisoning,  accompanied  with  all  the  above  symp- 
toms, though  in  a  less  violent  degree,  may  result  from  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapors  of  phosphorus,  in  the  manufacture 
of  lucifcr  matches.  This  form  of  poisoning  comes  on  very 
insidiously,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  fatal,  It  generally  mani- 
fests itself  first  in  the  jaws,  causing  first  an  intlamniation  of 
the  periosteum,  followed  by  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  necrosis 
of  the  bone.  Some  authorities  state  that  this  form  of 
necrosis  cannot  attack  those  who  have  perfectly  sound  teeth, 
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but  only  those  whose  teeth  are  cariou-f  (.ft  Barth.  Hasp. 
Reports,  Vol.  XII).  And  it  is  further  stated  that  in  some 
match  factories  it  is  required  that  the  workmen  should  have 
sound  teeth. 

Fatal  Dose. — Less  than  a  grain  has  proved  fatal.  Lobel, 
of  Jena,  has  reported  the  case  of  a  lunatic  who  died  from 
taking  about  the  -^  of  a  grain.  A  child  died  after  sucking 
two  matches  ;  another  older  child  died  from  the  effects  of 
swallowing  the  tops  of  eight  matches. 

Phosphorus  i.s  occasionally  employed  in  medicine,  in  doses 
of  jj^u  to  ^  of  a  grain;  but  even  in  these  small  doses  its 
effects  are  uncertain,  and  it  may  sometimes  act  with  unex- 
pected severity. 

Fatal  Period. — It  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  rapidly 
fatal  poisons.  It  usually  causes  death  in  from  one  to  four 
or  five  days  ;  in  exceptional  cases,  earlier,  Ca.sper  quotes 
the  case  of  a  j'oung  lady  who  died  in  /lyf/z'f/iowrjr  after  swaU 
lowing  three  grains  ofphosphcrus  in  the  form  of  an  electuary 
{Foren.  Med,,  II,  p.  too).  Dr.  Habershon  reportsa  case  which 
pro\,'ed  fatal  in  half  an  hour.  Cases  of  chronic  poisoning 
may  last  for  months,  or  even  for  years. 

Trcatuicnt. — There  is  no  chemical  antidote  known.  Free 
emesis  should  be  encouraged  by  the  use  of  albuminous  and 
mucilaginous  drinks  holding  hydrate  of  magnesia  in  sus- 
pension. The  use  of  oil  is  objectionable,  as  this  is  a  solvent 
for  phosphorus,  and  would  consequently  tend  to  diffuse  the 
poison.  Oil  of  turpattim-  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr, 
Percy  (Prize  Es.say,  1872)  as  a  reliable  antidote,  if  given 
early,  and  before  the  poison  is  absorbed.  The  j?/// oil,  or 
that  which  has  become  oxygenated,  is  to  be  employed,  not 
the  fresh  hydrocarbon.  He  also  recommends  the  introduc- 
tion of  oxygenated  '^vatcr  into  the  stomach,  through  a  tube, 
and  the  inhalation  of  free  oxygen  into  the  lungs.     Animal 
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charcoal  has  also  been  recommended,  from  its  power  of 
absorbing  free  phosphorus,  and  likewise  nitrate  of  silver, 
from  its  power  to  f(irm  an  insoluble  compound  of  silver  and 
phosphorus  {Brit,  and  For.  Mcd.-Clnr.  Rcxk,  1870). 

It  lias  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  poisonous  effects 
of  phosphorus  are  owing  to  its  conversion  into  phosphorous 
acid, at  the  expense;  of  the  oxygen  of  tbe  blood;  but  there 
is  good  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  absorbed  and  eliminated 
uncombtned,  as  the  urine  has  been  observed  to  be  luminous. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  acts  as  a  blood  poison.  The 
blood  corpuscles  undergo  a  speedy  disintegration,  which  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  theecchymoses  seen  upon  the  differ- 
ent organs. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — According  to  Tardieu  {Sur 
V EHtpoisonnemtnt,  p.  437),  who  has  given  special  attention 
to  this  subject,  the  lesions  produced  by  phosphorus  vary 
according  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  taken.  It  is  when  in 
the  pure  state,  or  simply  dissoKxd  in  oil,  that  it  most  fre- 
quently occasions  lesions  in  the  oesophagus  and  alimentary 
canal.  Fragments  of  phosphorus  may  be  discovered  ad- 
hering to  the  mucous  membrane,  even  of  the  large 
intestines,  and  at  these  spots  the  bowel  is  liable  to  perfora- 
tion during  the  examination.  In  the  oesophagus,  stomach 
and  intestines,  ecchymotic  or  gangrenous  spots  are  scat- 
tered about.  The  mesenteric  glands  arc  engorged,  and  are 
often  soft  and  friable. 

In  other  cases  (as  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus-paste),  there 
may  be  no  special  morbid  appearance,  but  even  in  the 
absence  of  redness  or  ulceration,  there  will  be  ecchymoses 
more  or  less  abundant,  over  the  mesentery  and  visceral  peri- 
toneum. The  pleural  and  pericardial  sacs  contain  bloody 
serum.  Irregular  bloody  spots  are  scattered  over  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  and  even  the  endocardium.     The  heart  is  soft, 
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distended,  or  contains  fluid  blood.  The  blood  itself  is  very 
dark,  fluid,  and  syrupy ;  it  appears  to  be  completely  devital- 
ized; the  corpuscles  are  disintegrated  and  transparent,  by 
loss  of  their  coloring  matter.  In  certain  cases,  the  miJtous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  is  so  softened  as  to 
break  under  pressure  of  the  knife;  ulcerations,  also,  some- 
times occur  in  the  .stomach.  It  is  stated  that  the  in- 
testines, and  even  the  flesh,  of  animals  poisoned  by 
phosphorus  have  the  odor  of  yarlic,  and  appear  lumiuoua 
in  the  dark.  This  luminosity  of  the  viscera  has  been 
observed  in  the  human  subject. 

The  exterior  of  the  body  often  exhibits  an  icterode  ap- 
pearance. Sometimes,  the  red  or  blue  coloring  matter  of 
the  lucifer  matches  that  have  caused  death  may  be  found 
adhering  to theinside  of  thealimeotary  canal,  a  considerable 
time  after  death.  The  general  appearance  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane  is  hemorrhagic  rather  than 
infiammatory,  ecchymoscs  being  scattered  throughout.  The 
contents  of  the  intestines  are  liquid  and  bloody.  The 
bladder  contains  bloody  urine,  and  often  presents  sub- 
mucous ecchymoses. 

A  peculiar  pathological  alteration,  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope as  the  result  of  phosphorus-poisoning,  \s  fatty  degen- 
eration of  tfte  liver,  and  otlier  organs  of  the  body.  But  these 
peculiarities  are  not  absolutely  characteristic  of  this  poison- 
ing, since  they  occur  in  poisoning  by  other  agents,  as 
ammonia,  arsenic,  alcohol,  antimony,  etc.,  and  also  as  the 
result  of  disease;  nevertheless,  they  possess  especial  import- 
ance from  their  association  with  other  notable  symptoms 
of  phosphorus-poisoning,  such  as  the  jaundice,  muscular 
pains  and  weakness,  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
albuminous  urine. 
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The  contents  of  the  stomach  in  some  m<;tancc3  evolve  the 
odorand  white  fumes  of  phosphorus;  and  in  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Casper,  two  days  after  death,  luminous  vapors 
i5su#d  from  the  vagina,  and  a  whitish  vapor  having  a  phos- 
phorous odor  issued  from  the  anus.  In  this  instance,  no 
smell  or  vapor  of  phosphorus  could  be  detected  on  opening 
the  stomach ;  nor  was  there  any  part  of  its  lining  mem- 
brane cither  softened  or  corroded. 

Dia^osis.^-GenenMy,  in  acute  cases,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  evidences  of  phosphorus-poi- 
soning, both  from  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  lesions, 
as  above  detailed.  Chronic  cases  accompanied  by  jaun- 
dice might,  however.be  mistaken  (or  je/Ioic  atrophy  of  Ou 
liver.  The  following  are  diagnostic  points:  The  sensation 
of  heat  in  the  throat,  eructations  and  vomiting  of  matters 
having  a  garlicky  odor  and  a  luminous  appearance,  would 
indicate  phosphorus-poison.  The  icterode  appearance  is 
not  so  intense  in  the  poisoning  as  in  the  disease,  nor  is  it 
accompanied  with  the  injection  of  the  eyes,  or  with  the  fever, 
which  mark  the  latter.  The  fatly  change  of  the  viscera 
may  be  seen  ta'o  days  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison 
(Tardicu).  According  to  other  authorities^  the  liver  in 
phosphorus-poisoning  is  enlarged,  of  a  dull  appearance, 
doughy,  uniformly  yellow,  with  the  acini  well  marked;  in 
acute  atrophy,  the  liver  is  diminished  in  size,  greasy  on  the 
surface,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  and  the  acini  nearly 
obliterated.  In  the  former,  also,  the  hepatic  cells  are  either 
lilled  with  oil  globules,  or  entirely  replaced  by  them;  in  the 
latter,  the  cells  are  filled  with  a  fine  granular  detritus  and 
thin  structure,  replaced  by  a  newly-formed  connective 
ti.ssiie  (Hu-sband). 

Ckentkal  Analysis. — Phosphorus  is  a  white,  waxy  solid; 
1.83;  fuses  at  no°  F.;  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
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takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  light,  becoming 
converted  into  the  while  fumes  of  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid.  It  evolves  white  fumes  ofplio.sphorous  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  which  also  appear 
luminous  in  the  dark.  The  .smell  and  taste  of  phosphorus 
resemble  those  of  garlic,  by  which  means  it  may  be  easily 
recognized,  when  mixed  with  food  and  drink.s.  The  fuming 
of  phosphoru.9  in  the  air,  as  also  its  luminosity,  is  completely 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  oil 
of  turpentine  and  ammonia,  even  in  minute  quantities. 
Although  insoluble  in  water,  phosphorus  imparts  to  it 
poisonous  properties,  from  the  production  of  phosphorous 
acid.  It  is  tolerably  soluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  by 
the  aid  of  heat;  also  in  ether,  chlorofonn  and  naphtha; 
its  best  solvent  is  carbon  bisulpkuie.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  affected  by  either  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  best  preserved  under  water,  to 
protect  it  from  oxidation. 

.  In  its  free  state  phosphorus  is  easily  detected  by  its 
sensible  properties,  as  already  described.  A  fragment  put 
into  the  materials  for  generating  hydrogen  will  evolve  f>!ws- 
phorettcd  hydrogen,  easily  recognized  by  its  luminosity  in  the 
dark,  ami  from  being  sometimes  spont.incoiisly  inflammable. 
This  gas,  when  ignited  at  a  jet,  burns  with  a  grcenish-biue 
flame;  when  it  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  latter  is  blackened  by  the  production  of  metallic 
silver,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  formed  in  the  solution,  and 
may  be  detected  by  tllc  appropriate  reagents. 

Toxicotogkal  Jixafmuatiir/i.—Uthe  materials  evolve  whitish 
fumes,  which  are  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  have  an  allia- 
ceous odor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlic  presence  of  phos- 
phorus. If  the  mixture  be  ammoniacal,  from  putrefaction, 
sulphuric  acid  must  first  be  added,  to  neutralize  the  amino- 
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nia,  since  this  would  prevent  the  display  of  luminosity. 
Sometimes  the  particles  of  phosphorus  may  be  separated 
mcchiiiiically  from  the  inside  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which,  when  found,  shouUJ  be  carefully  washed  and  set 
aside.  Or, the  mass  maybe  spread  out  on  a  metallic  plate, 
and  gently  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  when  the  minute  frag- 
ments of  phosphorus  will  take  fire,  and  burn  with  a  brilliant 
light.  The  suspected  particlts  may  be  heated  under  water, 
when  they  will  melt  and  run  together  into  a  globule^  which 
will  solidify  on  cooling,  and  may  easily  be  identified. 

Carbon  htsidphidt  may  be  used  to  dissolve  out  tlie 
phosphorus  from  many  organic  mixtures,  aa  when  phos- 
phorus-paste has  been  employed.  On  allowing  the  solution 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  phosphorus  will  remain  in 
minute  globules,  which  can  readily  be  examined.  If,  how- 
ever, the  poison  is  in  solution,  or  in  too  minute  a  quantity 
for  the  above  tests,  it  must  be  examined  by  the  following 
processes : — 

Method  of  MiUcherlkh. — The  suspected  liquid,  acidified 
by  sulphuric  acid,  is  tn  be  distilled  in  the  dark,  and  the 
vapors  conducted  jlhrougli  a  long  glass  tube  kept  cold,  the 
end  of  which  passes  into  a  receiver.  On  gently  heating  the 
retort  or  fla'^k,  the  vapors,  as  they  pass  through  the  cold 
tube,  condense  and  di.splay  a  distinct  luminositj-.  The  phos- 
phorus thus  distilled  collects  with  the  aqueous  vapor  in 
the  receiver,  to  which  it  imparts  the  usual  garlicky  odor. 
A  portion  of  it,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  likewise  collect 
in  the  receiver  in  the  form  ofglobulcs,  This  tc.^t  is  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  satisfactory.  Dr.  Taylor  states  that  the 
head  of  one  lucifer  n^atch  produced  a  luuihiosit)'  which 
continued  for  half  au  hour,  in  the  condensing  tube.  Wc 
have  verified  this,  by  experimenting  with  a  granule  contain- 
ing the  -gV  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  with  satisfactory  results. 
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The  presence  of  ^(t/a!/ phosphorus  in  the  distillate  would 
render  further  experiments  unnecessary ;  but  in  the  absencff 
of  any  granules,  the  distillate,  after  filtration,  should  be 
acidified  by  nitric  acid,  which  will  convert  any  phosphorus 
into  phosphoric  acid ;  the  liquid  should  then  be  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  and  tested  (secfiosf.).  If  no  Uiminosity  has 
been,  observed,  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  the 
oxides  of  phosphorus  in  the  distillate  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  supposition  of  poison,  since  these  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  food  or  tissues,  and  carried  over 
mechanically.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
/rff  phosphorus  that  gives  out  the  luminosity  by  the  above 
process;  the  distillation  of  the  brain,  or  any  other  tissue  that 
contains  this  substance  /«  combination,  never  produces  it. 

Method  of  Lip&wits. — ^This  consists  in  boiling  the  sus- 
pected liquid,  .'ilig'htly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  with 
fragments  of  sulphur,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  method  of  Mitschcrlich,  the  experiment 
being  conducted  in  the  dark.  The  sulphur  abstracts  the 
phosphorus  from  even  complex  mixtures,  and  combines 
with  it.  Theboilingiscontinuedfor  about  half  an  hour,  after 
which  the  pieces  oF  sulphur  are  withdrawn,  and  washed  in 
water.  They  will  now  emit  the  peculiar  odor  of  phosphorus, 
and  appear  luminous  in  the  dark.  On  gently  heating  them 
with  nitric  acid,  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids 
will  result.  liy  evaporating  this  solution  to  near  dryness, 
to  get  rid  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  then  diluting  and  filtering, 
the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  recognized  by  llie  usual  tests. 
In  prosecuting  this  test,  unless  the  amount  of  phosphorus 
is  very  minute,  the  luminosity  of  the  vapor  may  also  be 
observed  in  the  cool  tube. 

TSu  Hydrogen  Method. — This  process  resembles  the 
method  of  Marsh  employed  in  arsenic  testing.     The  sus- 
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pccted  material,  properly  prepared,  is  put  into  the  jar  con- 
taining the  materials  for  generating  hydrogen ;  the  resulting 
gas  is  then  passed  over  hydrate  of  lime,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  it  is  tlien  ignited  at 
the  end  of  the  delivery  tube,  producing  a  ^xcn  flame.  The 
phosphorcttcd  hydrogen  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  aflbrds 
a  black  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 

Miosphorus  has  been  detected  in  the  free  state  as  late  as 
fourteen  days,  and  three  weeks,  after  death  ;  but  it  is  very 
apt  soon  to  become  oxidized  in  the  body,  in  which  case  it 
can  only  be  identified  as  phosphoric  acid. 

The  method  of  testing'  for  phosphorus,  as  phosphoric  acid, 
in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  is  verynnsatisiactory,  since 
this  acid  exists  in  combination  wiUi  tlie  tissues  and  secre- 
tions, as  well  as  in  many  articles  of  food.  The  mode  of 
procedure  in  such  a  case  is  to  treat  the  mixture  with  a  little 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  concentrate  by  evaporation.  It  is  then 
treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
The  resulting  sodium  phosphate  nia>'  then  be  tested  as 
follows : — 

(i)  Siher  niiraie  throws  down  a  yellmv  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  silver,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  in  nitric  and  acetic 
acids.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  the  ivhite  chloride. 
Silver  nitrate  also  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  arsenious 
acid,  which  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  phosphate; 
they  are  distiiigiiished  by  drjn'ng,  and  heating  in  a  reduction 
tube :  the  arsenic  yields  a  ring  of  sublimed  octahedral  crys- 
tals (vide/(?J/.,  Arsenic). 

(2)  Amnumio-mlpluiif  of  Magnesiitm. — This  compound 
gives  with  a  phosphate  a  characteristic  crystalline  precipi- 
tate— tlic  ammonia-pkosphak  of  magncsimn  ;  the  minutest 
quantity  can  be  identified  by  the  microscope. 
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(3)  hfdybdate  of  Ammonium. — This  reagent  produces  a 
yeUau.%  pulverulent  precipitate — the  phospha-molybdaie  ef 
ammonium ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the  stronj^  acids,  but  soluble 
in  alkaline  phosphates,  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

K^d,  Amorpluius.  or  AUolropic  Pkospkorus. — ^This  singular 
variety  of  phosphorus  is  procured  by  exposing  ordinary 
phosphorus  to  a  heat  of  450*^  F.,  in  an  atmosphere  deprived 
of  oxygen  (as  in  carbonic  acid  gas)  for  a  number  of  hours, 
when  it  will  have  changed  into  a  hard,  brick-red  mass, 
totally  unlike  the  ordinarj'  substance  in  its  chemical, 
physical  aad  physiological  properties,  although  retaining  its 
original  chemical  composition.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  taken  from 
Dr,  Percy's  essay  above  referred  to  ; — 


COMMON  rUOEPUOXUS. 

Poinoiioiu. 

Evolves  a  Kiong  odor. 
Phosphorescent. 
Melis  at  loS"  F. 
Trxn  spa  lent. 
Almost  colorless. 

Freely  soluble  in  various  litiuids. 

Dblinctly  crystal  line. 

Soft  find  wany. 

FleiciUe. 

OxidizcA  in  ihe  sir. 

Unitc^t  readily  with  other  elements. 

Nitric  udd  ads  on  it  with    grcAt 
eiie^y. 


RED    PllOSl'HyRUS. 

Xnnocuoui. 
Nedrijr  odorless. 

Nm  photcplioreicent. 

Melts  at  aboor  5c»°  F. 

Oparjuc. 

Vadcs  in   color   from  a  reddish-black 

10  crimson. 
Nearly  insoluble  with  liquUls. 
Amorplioua. 
Hard  u  red  brick. 
BriiUe  as  kIsu. 
Unalterable  in  the  air. 
Is  aeted   on  by  other  elements  witb 

difficulty. 
I'roiliiccs  no  cfTect. 
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SECTION  II. 
raiSONING  BY  IODINE,  BROMINE  AND  CHLORtNE. 

Iodine  occurs  I'n  sliitiy,  dark,  iron-gray  scales;  it  has  a 
peculiar  odor  and  disagreeable  taste;  when  heated  it  gives 
off  beautiful  violet-colored  fumes,  which  are  irritating  to  the 
nostrils  and  throat.  Sparinjjly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  clhcr,  and  also  in  the  aqueous 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  used  medicinally  in 
the  form  of  linctttre,  compound  tincture,  and  ointmcttt. 

Symptoms. — Like-  phosphorus,  iodine  produces  a  local 
irritant  effect,  and  a  remote  influence;  the  latter,  the  result 
of  using  it  in  small  quantities.  In  Ini^e  doses  it  occasions 
burning  heat  in  the  throat;  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen ; 
vomiting  and  purging,  the  vomited  matters  having  the 
peculiar  odor  of  iodine,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood ;  the 
color  of  the  matters  is  yellowish,  except  when  they  consist 
of  farinaceous  articles,  in  which  case  it  is  blue.  The  bowels 
may  also  exhibit  the  presence  of  iodine.  Other  symptoms  are 
giddiness,  headache,  thirst,  anxiety,  convulsions  and  fainting. 

In  chronic  ]>oisoning  {iodisni)  the  symptoms  arc  nausea, 
vomiting,  purging,  pain  of  stomach,  tremors,  palpitation, 
salivation,  cramps,  general  emaciation,  and  a  tendency  to 
absorption  of  ceitain  glands,  especially  tlie  testes  of  males, 
and  the  mammre  of  females. 

There  is  a  remarkable  diversity  in  the  effects  of  iodine 
upon  the  human  system,  some  persons  bearing  very  large 
doses  witli  little  or  no  suffering,  while  others  arc  seriously 
aflocted  by  the  smallest  quantities.  Overdoses  have  occa- 
sionally proved  fatal,  leaving  morbid  appeamnccs  very 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  irritant  alkaline  salts. 

Ciiemkal  Analysis. — In  its  free  state,  iodine  may  readily 
be  distinguished  by  its  solid  form,  color,  odor,  volatility,  and 
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its  action  on  boiled  starch — quickly  tuniing  it  bluK.  In 
coml'htation ,  as  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodine  must  first  be 
set  free  (by  chlorine,  or  nitric  acid)  and  then  tlie  starch-test 
applied. 

From  organic  mixtures  the  indine  may  be  separated  by 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  it,  forminjj  a  pink 
solution :  remove  the  watery  liquid,  and  evaporate  the 
bisulphide  solution  to  dryness,  when  the  iodine  will  be  left. 

If  this  process  fails,  on  account  of  the  conversion  of  the 
iodine  into  hydriodic  acid,  or  into  an  iodide,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  transmit  sulphuretted  liydrogen  through  the 
mass,  properly  diluted ;  this  will  convert  any  free  iodine  to 
hydriodic  acid;  drive  off  the  excess  of  gas  by  heat;  add 
potash  in  excess ;  filter  and  evaporatfe  to  dryness.  Char  the 
residue  at  a  low  red  heat,  to  get  rid  of  the  organic  matter; 
pulverize  and  dissolve  in  water,  Concentrate  the  solution, 
and  add  stronj;  nitric  acid  and  boiled  starch,  which  will 
develop  the  iodine,  if  any  be  present. 

Iodide tif  Poietssium. — Although  much  used  in  medicine, 
in  doses  up  to  sl.\ty  grains  it  occasionally  produces  vio- 
lent effects  upon  the  system,  such  as  headache,  griping 
abdominal  pains,  thirst,  inflammation  of  the  nostrils  and  eyes, 
and  frequent  piil^^e,  together  with  salivation,  and  a  pustular 
eruption.  As  found  in  the  shops,  the  salt  is  apt  to  be  con- 
siderably adulterated  with  the  carbonate. 


Brornine. — This  is  a  dark  red,  volatile  liquid,  excessively 
pungent  to  the  eyes  and  respiratory  organs,  having  an  acrid 
odor  and  taste.  It  is  highly  corrosive,  destroying  animal 
tissues  very  rapidly.  It  has  occasionally  proved  poisonous 
fatally.  A  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Sayrc,  of  New  York,  of 
a  daguerreotype r,  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  bromine  for 
the  purpose  of  self-destruction.    The  immediate  symptoms 
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were  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and 
pharynx,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  followed  by  in- 
tense burnintj  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  great  anxiety,  rest- 
lessness, and  trenibiing  of  the  hands.  The  pulse  was  rapid, 
tense  and  corded,  and  respiration  greatly  hurried.  Collapse 
8oon  followed,  and  death  took  place  in  seven  and  a  haif 
hours  after  swallowing  the  poison. 

The  jjo-st- mortem  examination  revealed  vivid  injection  of 
the  external  coat  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  generally,  which  were  stained  of  a  deep  yellow 
color.  Portions  of  the  stomach  were  softened.  Its  con- 
tents resembled  port-wine  dregs,  and  exhaled  the  odor  of 
bromine.  Its  whole  interior  was  covered  with  a  thick  black 
layer  resembling  coarse  tanned  leather.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane was  ver>'  thin  and  very  deeply  injected  (Whar.  and 
Stilles  Med.Jurisp.  from  jV.  Yark Jour.of  Med.,  Nov.  1850). 

Chankat  Analysis. —  Bromine  may  be  separated  from 
organic  matters  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  by 
ether,  after  the  method  described  for  iodine  ^.  2S5)-  The 
bromides  may  be  decomposed  by  chlorine,  or  by  a  strong 
acid.  Bromine  is  characterized  by  imparting  a  deep_yi'//?w 
color  to  boiled  starch. 

^^^  Chlorine  is  a  powerfully  irritating  gas,  of  a  greenish- 

I  yellow  color.     If  inhaled  into  the  lungs  it  may  destroy  life, 

I  like  gaseous  ammonia,     Chlorine  is  readily  recognized  by 

I  its  smell  and  color,  and  especially  by  its  powerful  bUacfting 

I  properties. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

POISONING  BY  ARSENIC. 
METALLIC     ARSENIC— A  RSENIOUS     ACID— PROPERTIES—SYMPTOMS— 

CHRONIC  POISONIXG—FATAL  DOSE — TttE„.VTMENT — l-OST-MDRTKM 
StGNS — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  —  TOXICOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  — 
OTHER  PRETARATIONS    OF  ARSENIC. 

The  term  Arsenic,  as  employed  in  toxicology*,  always 
signifies  (unless  specially  qualified)  arseinom  arid,  or  Zi'hitf 
oxide  of  arsiiiic.  The  metal  itself  is  brittle,  of  a  stccl-g;ray 
color,  very  volatile  when  heated,  its  vapor  having  a  strong, 
garlicky  odor,  by  which  it  is  easily  recognized.  It  is  very 
rarely  used  as  a  poison ;  it  is  sold,  however,  under  the  name 
d fly  pozL'der,  v/hxcXx  is  a  mixture  of  the  metal  and  arsenious 
acid. 

Arsenic  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  poisons. 
The  facility  of  procuring  it.  and  its  ease  of  administration 
contribute  greatly  to  its  extensive  use,  both  as  a  homicidal 
and  suicidal  agent.  Arsenic  exists  in  nature  in  the  form  of 
the  metal,  and  in  combination  with  other  metals,  particularly 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  nickel  and  cobalt;  also  with  sulphur,  as 
native  orpimcrit  and  realgar. 

In  the  arts,  arsenic  enters  into  numerous  compounds,  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  enamel  and  glass,  composition  can- 
dles, vermin  killers,  etc.  It  is  used  in  various  alloys,  as 
.speculum  metal,  white  copper,  and  shot ;  also  by  shipbuild- 
ers, to  protect  timber  from  worm^ ;  by  fanners,  to  preserve 
tlicir  grain  for  seed,  and  for  wa.shing  sheep ;  by  grooms,  to 
improve  the  coats  of  their  horses;    and,  if  we  may  credit 
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the  accounts  of  travelers,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Styria  and 
other  mountainous'  countries,  to  increase  their  physical 
powers  of  endurance,  and  to  improve  the  complexion  of  the 
females. 

Properties  of  Arsenious  Add,  AsjOa- — It  occurs  in  com- 
merce eitJier  as  a  heavy,  white  powder,  or  in  masses,  which 
are  at  first  translucent,  but  afterward  become  opaque.  It  is 
nearly  tasteless,  or  at  most  has  a  faint  sourish  taste,  not 
acrid.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  there 
is  some  difference  between  the  solubility  of  the  crystalline 
and  of  the  opaque  varieties ;  boiling  water  dissolves  about 
the  eighteenth  to  the  fortieth  part  of  its  weight,  or  from  six 
to  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce.  Cold  water  takes  up  only 
about  Jill!/  a  grain  to  the  ounce.  Its  solubihty  is  mucii 
increased  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  but  diminished  by 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.  It  is  easily  held  in  sus- 
pension by  soups,  coffee,  tea,  milk,  etc. 

When  arsenious  acid  is  heated  at  a  temperature  near  400* 
F.  (jSo**  according  to  Dr.  Guy),  it  sublimes  in  the  form  of 
a  white  vapor,  which  is  inodorous,  and  is  deposited  on  a 
cool  surface,  either  as  an  amorphous  powder,  or  in  octa- 
hedral crystals.  If  thrown  upon  red-hot  charcoal,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  the  vapor  will  liave  an  alliaceous  odor, 
because  it  results  from  the  reduced  metal. 

Symptoms. — -The  rapidity  and  virulence  of  the  symptoms 
depend  somewhat  on  the  form  of  the  poison  (1.  e.,  whether 
in  solution  or  otherwise),  and  also  on  the  fulness  or  empti- 
ness of  tlie  stomach.  As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  do  not 
occur  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour.  There  is  first  a  sense  of 
faintness,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and  constriction  of 
the  throat,  together  with  thirst,  nausea  and  burning  pain  in 
the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure.  Vomiting  and  retch- 
ing soon  follow ;  the  matters  ejected  are  sometimes  streaked 
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with  blood ;  they  may  be  variously  colored.  ?urg;in5r, 
accompanied  with  tenesmus,  comes  on.  and  along  with  the 
vomiting,  may  be  incessant,  though  affording  no  rL-h'cf  to 
the  sufferer.  Cramps  in  the  legs  arc  apt  to  be  present, 
along  with  great  depression,  cold  sweat,  intense  thirst,  and 
a  feeble,  frequent  pulse.  The  whole  train  of  symptoms 
strongly  resembles  a  severe  case  of  cholera  morbus,  for 
which  it  has  frequently  been  mistaken.  As  a  rule,  the 
symptoTns  arc  continuous,  although  there  are,  occasionally, 
remissions,  and  even  intermissions.  Coma,  paralysis  and 
convulsions  ntay  supervene  before  death.  The  urine  is  often 
partially  suppressed.  If  the  patient  recovers  from  the  im- 
mediiite  attack,  he  may  suffer  for  a  long  time  after,  from 
indigestion,  partial  paralysis,  or  from  epilepsy. 

Certain  arwmaius  may  occur.  The  pain  may  be  absent,  or 
slight.  Vomiting  and  purging  and  thirst  may  not  be 
present.  Some  co-ses  especially  resemble  cholera  morbus, 
from  the  intensity  of  the  gastro-enteric  irritability,  while 
others  indicate  severe  nen'ous  disturbance,  by  the  intense 
headache,  glddines.s,  restlessness,  violent  cramps,  delirium, 
convulsions  and  coma.  Again,  there  may  be  immediate 
collapse,  little  or  no  pain,  vomiting  or  purging,  but  #  cold, 
clammy  skin,  extreme  prostration,  very  frequent  and  feeble 
pulse,  slight  coma,  with  perhaps  convulsions  and  death 
within  a  few  hours  after  swallowiiig  the  poison.  In  yet 
other  instances,  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  narcotics, 
the  person  falling  into  a  profound  sleep,  deepening  into 
coma,  and  dying  in  a  few  hours  without  rallying.  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  autopsy  has  revealed  no  trace  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach. 

All  the  above  varieties  of  symptoms  occur  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  size  of  the  dose,  or  mode  of  administration, 
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and  they  cannot  be  satisfiictorily  explained  except  by  refer- 
ring them  to  constitutional  peculiarities. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  fwisotting  usually  result  from 
small  doses  of  arsenic  frequently  repeated,  or  from  exposure 
to  the  vapors  of  arsenical  products,  as  in  the  case  of  work- 
men, or  from  the  accidental  inhalation  of  arsenical  diisi 
from  wall  papers.  The  eyes  become  inflamed  and  watery, 
there  is  great  gastric  distress,  with  frequent  sickness  and 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  headache  and  giddiness,  a  jaundiced 
skin,  an  eczematous  eruption,  local  jwralysis,  generiil 
emaciation,  falling  out  of  the  hair,  salivation  and  excoria- 
tion of  the  tongue,  with  hemorrhage ;  and  death  may  occur 
from  cxliaustion.  The  symptoms  in  such  a  case  arc  fi"e- 
qiiently  very  obscure  and  misleading,  and  perhaps  chance 
alone  may  reveal  the  real  source  of  the  disorder. 

The  time  when  fhe  sywptottts  appear  varies  considerably, 
s  before  stated,  these  do  not  generally  manifest  themselves 
■for  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  after  swallowing  tliL-  poison,  but 
there  are  numerous  exceptions.  Cases  are  recorded  where 
they  appeared  in  the  act  of  swailoiijing ;  others,  in  which 
they  were  exhibited  in  eight,  ten  and  fifteen  minutes  after. 
On  the  other  hand,  numerous  instances  arc  recorded  where 
the  lime  was  protrncted  for  many  hours.  The  longest 
interval  i.s  mentioned  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (1865),  where 
the  .symptoms  were  delayed  for  sixteen  knurs,  ailer  a  dose  of 
a  drachm  of  the  poison.  Tliis  discrepancy  may,  in  part,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  state  of  the  stomach,  it  being  empty 
or  full  at  th«  time  of  administration;  also  by  the  form  of 
the  dose,  whether  solid  or  liquid;  also  by  the  time  of 
day.  whether  before  s^i^g  t^*  sleep,  or  otherwise.  The 
simultaneous  use  of  opium  or  alcohol  would,  no  doubt, 
exercise  a  modifying  influence  over  this  poison.  (See  ante, 
p,  199.) 
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The  external  .ipplicalion  of  arsenic,  cither  to  the  sound 
skin,  or  still  more  to  abraded  or  ulcerated  surfaces,  is  often 
followed  by  fatal  results.  Proofs  of  this  are  exhibited  in  the 
effects  of  the  applications  of  cauitT'Curers  to  ulcerated 
breasts ;  also  in  the  use  of  arsenical  solutions  to  the  sore 
heads  of  children.  In  some  of  these  instance.';,  absorbed 
arsenic  has  been  detected,  after  death,  in  the  viscera  of  the 
body.  Arsenic  has  also  proved  fatal  when  injected  into  the 
rectum  and  vagina. 

In  all  the  above  cases  of  the  external  application  of 
this  poison,  its  usual  constitutional  effects  were  produced, 
such  as  burning  and  constriction  of  the  throat,  thirst,  vomit- 
ing and  purg"ing".  great  dej)ression,  and  the  various  nervous 
disturbances  above  described. 

Fatal  Dose. — Two  grains  may  be  considered  the  nilnimum 
fatal  dose  for  an  adult,  but  smaller  quantities  have  pro- 
duced alarming  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  recoveries 
have  often  occurred  after  very  large  doses — one  to  two 
ounces — have  been  swallowed. 

Faial  Period. — The  great  majority  of  deaths  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  of  these  the  most  within  eight  or  ten 
hours.  The  slwrUsi  period  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  a 
youth,  aged  seventeen  years,  who  died  in  tzveni^  mimites 
from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  accidentally  swallowed;  the 
symptoms  were  of  a  tetanic  character.  Other  cases  are 
reported  where  death  occurred  in  two  or  three  hours.  On 
the  other  handi  life  may  be^roionged  for  weeks,  months  or 
even  years,  the  patient  suffering  greatly  during  the  whole 
interval. 

Arsenic  i;>  not  a  cumulalive  poison ;  it  is  temporarily 
deposited  in  the  Uver  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  after 
absorption,  but  it  is  rapidly  eliminated  from  the  system  by 
tlic  urine,  bile  and  other  secretions.  Should  the  person  sur- 
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vive  for  two  or  three  weeks,  no  trace  of  the  poison  may  be 
found  .iftcr  his  death,  in  consequence  of  its  total  elimination 
during  the  interim.  The  exact  period  at  which  arsenic  is 
completely  eUmlnatcd  from  the  human  system  is  not  fixed, 
but  the  analyst  need  hardly  expect  to  discover  it  after  sia/gen 
days,  although  it  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  a  roan 
twenty-four  days  after  swallowing  a  lai^e  dose,  and  who 
subsequently  recovered. 

The  rapidity  with  which  it  is  absorbed  and  deposited  in 
the  tissues  is  \*ery  great.  Dr.  Taylor  {On  Poisons,  p.  46) 
found  it  in  the  human  liver  four  hours  after  it  had  been 
swallowed,  though  doubtless  it  reaches  this  organ  much 
sooner,  lie  believes  that  the  liver  .icquircs  its  maximum 
of  absorbed  arsenic  (about  two  grains)  in  fifteen  hours,  after 
which  ttie  quantity  gradually  diminishes. 

The  question  of  the  elimination  of  arsenic  from  the  human 
system  may  have  an  important  medico-lcga!  bearing,  as 
where  a  person  who  has  been  taking  small  dosts  of  arsenic, 
medicinally,  for  a  length  of  time,  should  suddenly  die  from 
gastro -enteritis,  and  a  post-mortem  e.vamination  should 
reveal  the  presence  of  absorbed  arsenic  in  the  organs.  Here, 
both  the  symptoms  and  the  chemical  analysis  would 
strongly  ctinfinn  the -suspicion  ofarscnicid  poisoning,  unless 
the  fact  of  the  medicinal  administration  of  the  drug  could  be 
satisfactorily  established.     (Vide  ante,  p.  196.) 

Ar-senic  is  known  to  be  deposited  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  including  the  bone«  ;  but  jjr»t  in  the  hai?. 

Posi-niortan  Appcafaucfs. — The  most  decided  evidences  of 
the  irritant  character  of  the  poison  are  e.^hibited  by  the 
stomach,  tlie  mucous  lining  of  which  is  usually  highly 
infl;inicd,  sometimes  presenting  a  uniform,  deep  red  color, 
at  others,  showing  patches  of  diffused  dark  redness.  Arsenic 
seems  to  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  stomach,-  no  matter  by 
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what  avenue  it  is  introduced  into  the  system.  Occasionally, 
the  hninjj  membrane  is  thickened  and  corrugated;  again, it 
is  softened,  and  readily  separated.  When  the  poison  has 
been  taken  in  substance,  it  is  not  unusual  to  iiud  patches 
several  inches  in  extent,  consisting  of  tough,  yellowish- 
whitc  bases  of  arseniotis  acid,  mixed  with  lymph  and  mucus, 
firmly  adherent  to  the  membrane,  and  forming  so  many  foci 
of  intense  inflammation.  White  spots  of  arsenic  are  often 
found  between  the  rugae,  and  when  a  long  interval  Jias 
occurred  before  the  examination,  yellow  stains  may  be 
found,  as  the  result  of  a  decomposition  into  the  yellow 
sulphide.  According  to  Formad,  the  pyloric  extremity  of 
the  stomach  is  more  apt  to  be  inflamed  than  the  cardiac. 

Ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  rare;  but  we  have  witnessed 
it  in  two  instances;  one  quite  recently,  where  death  occurred 
in  eight  hours  after  swallowing  the  poison  ;  in  the  other 
case,  the  examination  was  not  made  until  four  months  after 
death;  here,  the  ulcer  was  a  quarter  of  aJi  inch  in  diameter, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  zone  of  dark,  efiused  blood, 
and  had  penetrated  down  to  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
stomach.     Perforation  is  still  more  rare. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  is  very  apt  to  be 
invoU'ed  in  the  inflammation;  also  the  ca:cum  and  rectum. 
Other  or^ani.as  tlie  lung";,  brain  and  bladder,  are  nccasicm- 
ally  found  congested  ;  but  tlicse  offer  no  diagnostic  points. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  post-mortem 
appearances  is  the  occasional  absence  of  all  .signs  of  inflam- 
mation, even  in  cases  where  there  had  been  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  before  death. 

An  important  circumstance  is  the  anlisiptu:  power  of 
arsenic,  which  accounts  for  the  remarkable  |)re.servation  of 
the  body  for  many  months  after  death,  whereby  the  detec- 
tion of  the  poison  is  possible  for  a  long  period  after  burial — 


in  one  case,  fourteen  years  ailer  death.  Of  course,  after  such 
an  interval,  most  of  the  body  would  be  decomposed,  but 
still  enough  remains  for  the  purpose  of  identification.  In'^| 
such  cases,  tliere  is  gtnerally  noticed  an  absence  of  the  usual  ^^ 
cadaveric  odor,  and  also  the  presence  of  numerous  yellow 
patches  over  the  abdominal  viscera,  due  to  the  production 
of  the  yellow  sulphide,  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  tlie  arsenious  acid. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  arsenic  does  not  uni- 
formly exert  this  preservative  power  on  a  dead  body ;  in  fact, 
in  some  cases  it  would  seem  that  putrefaction  has  advanced 
with  increased  rapidity.  These  instances,  however,  are 
exceptional ;  but  they  should  put  the  expert  on  his  guard 
against  too  positive  an  assertion  as  to  the  presence  of 
arsenic  when  a  body  exhibits  an  unusual  degree  of  pre- 
servation, since  this  may  be  due  to  other  causes  (vide  ante, 

P-  53)- 

Treatntent. — If  vomiting  is  not  active,  a  quick  emetic  (sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  ipecac)  should  be  administered,  or  a 
draught  of  mustard  water ;  the  stomach  pump  may  be 
employed,  if  on  hand ;  warm  diluent  drinks  are  useful ;  after 
this,  tiie  free  use  of  hydrated  sesgiiioxtde  of  iron  {ferric 
hydrate).  This  can  be  prepared  extemporaneously,  by 
diluting  the  tincture  of  the  ferric  chloride,  and  adding 
ammonia  in  excess,  and  washing  the  precipitated  oxide  of 
iron.  This  antidote  must  be  taken  in  large  doses,  frequently 
repeated.     Afterwards,  a  dose  of  castor  ail  should  be  given. 

There  are  numerous  attestations  to  the  value  of  this  anti- 
dote; it  acts  by  converting  the  poison  into  the  insoluble 
arsenate  of  iron.  The  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  magnesia 
is  also  recommended  as  an  antidote. 

Chemical  AnalysJs.—I.  In  the  Solid  state.  (i)asmaU 
quantity  of  the  white  powder  placed  on  platinum  foil  and 
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heated  is  entirely  dissipated  in  white  inodorous  fumes;  (2) 
slowly  lieatcti  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  it  sublimes,  forming  a 
white  ring  of  ocialudrdl  crystals  on  the  cool  portion  of  the 
tube,  visible  by  a  good  magnifier.  Calomel  and  corrosive 
sublimate  will  each  form  white  rings  under  similar  condi- 
tions;  the  arsenical  deposit  is  distinguished  from  these  {a) 
by  the  octahedral  crystals;  ifi)  by  the  action  of  liquor 
potass^,  which  dissolves  it  without  color,  while  it  gives  a 
black  color  to  calomel,  and  ^ ydloimsh-rcd  to  corrosive  sub- 
limate ;  {3)  moistened  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
evaporating,  it  produces  the  yellow  sulphide  ;  (4)  put  into  a 
reduction  tube  along  with  some  reducing  agent,  as  charcoal, 
black  flux,  or  six  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  dried  ferro- 
cyanidc  of  potassium,  and  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  it  is  reduced,  and  the  metal  is  volatilized,  and  collects 
on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  steel- 
gray  ring,  or  mirror. 

In  order  to  effect  the  sublimation  and  reduction  success- 
fully, certain  precautions  are  necessary.  The  reduction' 
tube  should  be  small — about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  three  inches  long;  it  should  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  free  from  moisture.  The  rcdiicing  agent  should 
be  perfectly  dry,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  arsenJous 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one  of  the  latter. 
After  it  is  introduced  into  the  tube,  this  should  be  wiped 
out  with  a  wad  of  cotton,  or  a  roll  of  filtering  paper.  The 
tube  should  first  be  gently  warmed  just  above  the  contents, 
and  then  fully  heated  in  the  flame.  This  precaution  insures 
a  better  formed  metallic  ring-. 

For  the  sublimation  simply,  the  above  process  is  to  be 
pursued,  with  the  omission  of  the  reducing  agent. 

The  obtaining  the  metallic  rinij  or  mirror,  by  the  reducing 
process,  may  be  regarded  as/t^ivAiv  proof  of  the  presence 
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of  arsenic  ;  but  in  a  medicolegal  case,  this  should  be  con- 
firmed by  further  proofs:  (i)  the  arsenic  mirror  is  wholly 
soluble  in  sodium  hypockiorite :  (2)  it  is  soluble  in  hot  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a  briirk-red 
deposit  when  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  due  to 
the  formation  of  ftrseitatt  of  silver ;  (3)  if  the  closed  end  of 
the  tube  be  broken  off,  and  heat  applied  to  the  sublimate,  it 
will  readily  volatiliz-e.  and,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  will  condense  on  tlie  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  in  a 
white  ring  of  arsenious  acid;  (4)  this  latter  may  be  dissolved 
in  a  few  drops  of  warm  water,  and  subjected  to  the  liquid 
tests. 

II.  The  Liquid  Tests.— These  are  the  ammoiiio-atpric 
sulphate,  and  the  ammomO'Sihcr  nitrate.  They  should  be 
prepared  only  when  required  for  use.  The  former  is  made 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  aqua  ammonia;  to  a  somewhat 
dilute  solulion  of  cupric  sulphate,  until  the  precipitated 
oxide  is  barely  redlssolved.  When  this  reagent  is  added  to 
■  a  solution  of  arscnious  acid,  it  throws  down  a  light  green- 
arsenite  of  copper  (Schcelc's  green).  This  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  in  free  acids.  If  the  arsenic  is  in 
very  minute  quaiilities,  the  characteristic  color  does  not 
appear  immediately,  but  is  deposited  on  standing. 

The  silvt-r  test  is  prqiared  by  adding'  aipia  ammoni;c  to  a 
strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  until  the  precipitated  oxide 
is  barely  rcdissolved.  When  this  is  added  to  the  arsenical 
solution,  a  canary^yeltmv  precipitate  occurs  (Kinjj's  yellow), 
arsenite  of  silver^  which,  like  the  former,  is  freely  soluble  in 
ammoniu  and  the  acids. 

These  liquid  tests  are  available  only  in  perfectly  pure 
solutions  of  aiscnious  acid;  they  arc  inadmissible  in  the 
presence  of  orf^anic  matter,  e.  g.,  the  contents  of  a  stomach, 
since  various  organic  substances  will  produce  similar  colors 
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with  both  copper  and  silver.  They  may,  however,  be 
satisfactorily  confirmed  (i)  by  hcatinj^  cither  of  the  dried 
precipitates  (cojjper  or  silver  arsenite-s),  either  alone,  or 
with  a  reducing  a^cnt,  in  a  reduction-tube;  the  former 
experiment  will  yield  a  sublimate  of  octahedral  crystals, 
the  latter  the  metalHc  mirror.  (2)  If  the  blue  animoni- 
acal  solution  of  the  arsenic  is  poured  over  a  crystal  of 
silver  nitrate,  a  film  of  yellow  silver  arsenite  is  immedi- 
ately formed  around  it. 

III.  The  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Test. — ^Thls  consists 
in  pa5ising'  vvaihai  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  throujj;h  the 
solution  of  arsenioLis  acid,  slightly  acidified  by  hydrochloric 
acid ;  a  clear,  ydimv  precipitate  falls — arsenic  kystdpidde 
(orpiment),  which  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  insoluble  in 
acids.  In  very  dilute  solutions,  the  precipitate  does  not 
separate  until  the  excess  of  the  gas  is  driven  off  by  heat 

Fallacies. — Otdmium,  tin  and  sdenium  yield  somewhat 
similar  precipitates  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Practically, 
the  only  one  that  need  be  considered  is  cadmium,  which, 
however,  is  easily  distinguished  from  arsenic,  as  follows: 
(i)  the  arsenic  sulphide  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  insoluble 
in  the  acids;  with  cadmium  sulphide  it  is  precisely  the 
reverse ;  (2)  when  dried,  and  sublimed  with  a  reducing 
agent,  the  arsenic  sulphide  yields  a  metallic  ring;  the 
cadmium,  a  brown  ujcide, 

In  a  poison  case,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  should  always 
he  pnmcn  by  (i)  obtaining  the  metallic  ring  by  subliming  it 
with  a  reducing  agent ;  (j)  by  boiling  the  sulphide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  along  with  a  piece  of  bright  copj>cr  foil :  a  ntecl- 
gray  deposit  shows  the  presence  of  nrscnic ;  {3)  by  dissolv- 
ing it  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  cautiously  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  adding  a  few  <lrops  of  strong  silver  nitrate 
solution  :  a  brtck-red  silver  arsenate  will  be  produced. 
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IV.  Marsh's  Test. — ^Thc  principle  here  involvcrf  is,  that 
wlicn  arsenic  comes  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen,  tt 
combines  with,  it  to  form  arsenmreUd  hydrogen,  a  gas  which 
possesses  peculiar  propeilies,  by  means  of  whicli  the  arsenic 
may  be  recognized  with  great  ccrtaintj'.  Practically,  the 
simplest  and  best  mode  of  performing  the  experiment  is  to 
add  to  the  materials  for  generating  hydrogen  (zinc,  water 
and  sulphuric  acid),  in  a  wide-mouth  flask,  the  suspected 
arsenical  solution.  The  cork  fitted  to  the  montli  of  the  flask 
should  have  two  perforations,  through  one  of  which  a  per- 
pendicular glass  tube  passes  down  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  contents;  through  the  other  aperture  a  tube  bent  at 
right  angles  is  inserted,  out  of  which  the  generated  gas 
issues.  A  drj'ing  tube  (containing  fragments  of  fused 
cliloride  of  calcium,  or  of  pumice  stone  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid)  is  fastened  by  one  end  to  the  exit  tube,  and  by 
the  other  extremity  to  a  horizontal  tube  of  hard  German 
glass,  about  a  foot  long,  which  may  be  turned  up  at  the 
farthest  end,  and  made  to  terminate  in  a  small  point,  for 
burning  the  gas  in  a  jet,  as  it  escapes. 

In  performing  this  experiment  certain  precautions  are 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  the  absolute  purity  of  the 
zincand  sulphuric  acid  must  be  secured,  since  both  of  them 
are  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  arsenic.   The  acid  should 

diluted  with  two  or  Uiree  limes  its  volume  of  water  before 
added  to  the  zinc  mixture.  Secondly,  caution  should 
c  exercised  tn  have  the  atmospheric  air  completely  expelled 
from  the  apparatus  before  Jighting  the  jet,  otherwise  the 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  air  will  produce  a  violent  ex- 
plosion. The  evohition  of  the  hydrogen  should  be  rather 
slow  and  gradual.  After  waiting  the  proper  time,  the  jet 
may  be  lighted;  it  will  burn,  if  pure,  with  a  nearly  colorless 
flame;  though  it  is  usually  yellowish  from  the  sodium  of 
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the  glass  point.  The  purity  of  the  materials  may  now  be 
tested  by  applying  the  flame  of  a  large  spirit  lamp,  or  a 
Bunsen  burner,  to  tlie  horizontal  glass  tube  until  it  is  red 
hot;  if  no  stain  or  deposit  occurs  just  beyond  the  heated 
spot,  the  absence  of  arsenic  is  certain;  or,  if  no  deposit 
forms  on  a  piece  of  white  porcelain  held  over  the  burning 
jet,  the  same  conclusion  may  be  htld. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  solution  is  now  to  be 
introduced  through  the  upright  tube;  its  decomposition 
immediately  commences,  freeing  the  arst'murettd  hydrogen, 
which  yields  tlie  following  characteristic  results  : — 

(i)  The  Igmtcd  Jet. — ^As  soon  as  tlie  arsenic  combines 
with  the  hydrogen,  an  immediate  change  occurs  in  the 
appearance  of  the  flame,  which  increases  in  size,  and  acquires 
a  faint  bluish  color;  and  unless  the  arsenic  be  in  minute 
quantity,  it  evolves  white  fumes,  and  gives  out  an  alliaceous 
odor.  If  these  fumes  are  received  into  a  short,  wide  glass 
tube,  they  will  condense  into  a  white  powder,  sonietimes 
crystalline,  and  may  be  identified  as  arscnious  acid. 

If  the  jet  be  made  to  impinge  on  a  piece  of  glass,  or 
white  porcelain,  held  horizontally, and  just  within  the  tlamc, 
a  deposit  of  pure  metallic  arsenic,  of  a  brilliant  steel-gray  or 
brownish-gray  color  occurs,  which  maybe  multiplied  to 
any  extent  by  changing  the  position  of  the  [Ktrcelain.  In 
order  to  procure  the  finest  deposits,  the  Bame  should  be 
steady,  and  not  too  large.  Although  these  spots  may  vary 
somewhat  in  color,  they  are  always  brilliant  and  never 
s&iHy. 

These  deposits  may  be  identified  (i)  by  their  immediate 
solubility  in  sodium  /typorJdiJrite ;  stains  of  antimony,  which 
they  most  resemble,  are  not  thus  affected.  (2)  When 
touched  with  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonimn.  they  do  not 
immediately  disappear;  antimony  status  are  instantly  dis- 
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solved.  (3)  Both  metals  dissolve  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporation  yield  white  residues;  if  now  louchcd  with  a 
drop  of  strong;  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  arsenic  spot 
assumes  a  brick-red  color,  while  the  antinionial  stain 
remains  unafTected. 

(2)  Dccom/msition  of  the  Gas  by  Heat. — On  placing  the 
flame  of  a  large  spirit  lamp,  or  a  IJunsen  burner,  immediately 
?)elow  tlie  horizontal  tube  (which  should  previously  be  con- 
tracted, after  heating  it,  in  sevend  places) ;  when  it  becomes 
ncnrly  red  hot,  a  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  begins  to  form 
just  in  advance  of  tlie  flame,  which  should  be  held  a  little 
behind  one  of  the  contracted  spaccii;  the  deposit  continues 
to  increase  until  it  may  completely  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
narrow  space,  and  even  advance  beyond  it  This  constitutes 
thi-  ancHual  mirror.  It  may  have  the  steel-gray,  brilliant 
appearance  already  described,  or  even  a  coppery  hue,  and  it 
is  highly  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  Several 
such  mirrors  may  thus  be  obtained,  by  moving  the  flame  to 
different  parts  of  the  horizontal  tube,  provided  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  poison  present  to  operate  upon. 
The  tube  may  afterwards  be  filed,  so  as  to  separate  tlie 
mirrors,  which  may  be  retained  for  exhibition  in  court,  as 
positive  proof  of  the  detection  of  the  poison. 

Thi^  mode  of  experimenting  yields  even  more  delicate 
results  than  the  jet;  but  unless  the  quantitj' of  arsenic  is 
extremely  small,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  obtain  both 
results  by  Marsh's  process. 

One  fallacy  only  might  interfere  with  this  experiment — 
the  presence  of  antimony,  which  in  contact  with  hydrogen 
yields  a  gas  very  similar  to  arscniuretcd  hydrogen,  and  like 
the  latter,  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yieldinjj  a  metallic  deposit. 
They  may  be  distinguished  as  follows:  the  antimony  mirror 
is  deposited  just  over  the  heated  spot,  and  not  in  advance 
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of  it;  it  has  usually  a  darker  appearance  tliati  the  arseniciil 
mirror;  the  latter  is  more  easily  volatilized  than  tJie  former, 
and  condenses  higher  up  in  the  tube,  in  octahedral  crystals. 
.  The  two  deposits  may  also  be  tested  by  the  different  reagents 
mentioned  above  (vide  p.  269) ;  also,  by  dry  sulphnirlffd 
hydragen,  which  produces  with  the  arsenical  gas  a  yellow 
deposit,  and  with  the  antitnonial  gas  an  orang"e-red. 

{3)  Dicomposition  by  Nitraic of  SUx>cr. — If  thearseniureted 
hydrogen  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  Jniiiicdiately  blackens  it,  from  the  precipitation  of 
metallic  silver,  arsenious  acid  remaining  in  the  solution. 
The  filtered  clean  solution  will  contain,  also,  free  nitric  acid, 
and  any  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  On  neutralizing  with 
ammonia,  a  yellow  precipitate  will  fall — arsenite  of  stiver 
(\'ide  p.  266).  The  analyst  should  not  rely  on  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  the  black  color,  since  other  gases  beside  arscniu- 
reted  hydrogen  might  cause  this,  but  he  should  continue 
the  experiment  as  above  described. 

V.  Reinsch'sTest. — This  consists  in  producing  a  deposit 
of  metallic  arsenic  on  bright  copper  foil.  The  suspected 
solution,  acidulated  with  about  one-si.\th  of  its  bulkof  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  first  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
a  piece  of  bnght  copper  foil  is  introduced,  and  the  boiling 
continued.  The  presence  of  even  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  arsenic  is  soon  indicated  by  the  tarnishing  of  the  copper, 
which  ultimately  assumes  a  dark  steel-gray,  or  even  black, 
color.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  lai^e,  the  deposit  is 
immediate,  and  very  dark;  it  may  even  break  off  in  scales; 
if  the  amount  of  the  poison  is  very  small,  the  stain  upon  the 
cop(ier  will  be  fainter,  and  merely  of  a  violet,  or  bluish  tint. 
Moreover,  the  deposit  on  the  copper  is  affected  by  the  degree 
of  dilution;  hence,  if  the  quantity  of  the  water  be  large,  it 


should  be  reduced  by  evaporation,  as  it  may  require  boiling 
fur  Jiair  an  hour  before  a  visible  deposit  occurs. 

This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  and  extremely  satisfactory. 
One  yrcat  advantage  that  it  possesses  over  the  other  tests 
IS,  that  it  may  be  practiced  in  complex  organic  fluids;  hence, 
this  test  is  usually  employed  in  toxicological  research,  as 
the  rrt'a/  /^sf. 

This  deposit  on  the  copper  is  not  pure  metallic  arsenic, 
but  a  definite  alloy  of  tliis  metal  and  copper. 

Certain  precautions  are,  however,  required  in  employing 
it.  First,  tlie  purity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  must  be 
insured ;  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  first  boiling  some  of 
the  acid  diluted  with  W"atcr.  and  tlicn  introducing  a  slip  of 
the  copper.  If  no  stain  appears  upon  the  latter  after  fifteen 
minutes,  we  may  be  certain  of  the  absence  of  arsenic  or 
antimony  from  the  acid.  Secondly,  the  copper  must  he 
both  bright  and  pure.  Its  brightness  is  e/Tected  by  rubbing 
it  with  emery  paper,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  fiure  if,  when 
boiled  in  Uie  acid  arsenical  liquid,  it  is  not  dissolved,  and 
does  not  impart  a  green  color  to  the  liquid.  But,  if  deemed 
necessary  to  further  test  its  purity,  the  process  of  Mr.  Abel 
maybe  adopted;  Add  to  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted 
with  six  part's  of  water,  one  or  two  dropsof  a  weak  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron;  boil  the  acid  liquid,  and  introduce 
into  it  the  copper,  well  polished;  if  it  contains  arsenic  it 
soon  becomes  tarnished;  if  pure  it  remains  bright.  (Taylor, 
Mt'd.Jurisp.,  1883,  p.  268.) 

In  applying  this  test,  it  is  best  to  use  small  pieces  of 
copper  successively,  removing  eacli  fragment  as  it  becomes 
coated.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  may  be 
removed  from  the  solution.  We  have  ascertained,  by  actual 
experiment,  that  om  grain  of  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in 
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the  acid  solution,  and  treated  by  Rciiiscli's  process,  will 
impart  a  distinct,  dark,  stcel^ray  coating  to  /bwr  hundred 
square  inc/us  of  copper  surface.  This  method  will,  there- 
fore, serve  for  an  approximative  quantitative  estimate  of  the 
poison.  When  the  mcta!  is  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  the 
solution  is  required  to  be  much  stronger  for  this  test. 

Another  caution  to  be  observed  is  not  to  remove  the 
copper  too  soon  from  tlie  liquid,  in  case  no  deposit  occurs; 
in  doubtful  cases,  the  boiling  should  be  continued  for  half 
an  hour.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  copper  be  kept  in 
for  an  hour  or  longer,  it  may  acquire  a  dark  film,  independ- 
ently of  any  arsenic. 

Fallacies. — Other  metals  beside  arsenic  \r\\  impart  a  daric 
coating  to  copper  by  Reinsch's  process,  such  as  antimony, 
mercury,  silver,  bismuth,  tin,  gold,  platinum  and  palladium  ; 
and  likewise  organic  matter,  especially  if  it  contain  sulphur. 
Hence,  in  the  application  of  this  test,  the  mere  production 
of  a  dark  depo.sit  on  the  surface  of  the  copper  is  not 
sufficient  to  estabh'sli  the  presence  of  arsenic,  hut  further 
corroborative  proof  Is  required.  This  is  afforded  by  wash- 
ing a  fragment  or  tu-o  of  the  coated  copper  in  distilled 
water,  and  then  thoroughly  drying  them  between  the  folds 
of  filtering  paper  (avoiding  touching  with  soiled  finger.s), 
and  rolling  them  up  into  small  coils,  and  then  introducing 
one  or  more  of  them  into  a  small,  clean  reduction-tube,  and 
applying  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  arsenic  will  vola- 
tilize and  condense  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in  awhite^ 
ring  of  oct-ihedral  crystals.  The  only  oUier  metals  which 
could  volatilize  under  such  circumstances  are  antimony  and 
merniry ;  but  the  sublimate  from  antimony  is  cither  amor- 
phous, or  else  in  fine,  acicuUr  crystals,  wliile  the  mercurial 
deposit  consists  of  fmc,  spherical  globules  of  the  metal, 
easily  recognized  by  a  magnifier. 
24 
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The  attention  of  the  toxicologisl  should  especially  be 

directed  to  the  fact,  that  if  copper  be  boiled  for  some  time 
in  an  acid- solution  of  complex  organic  matters,  it  will  be- 
come coated  with  a  decided  dark  stain,  and  will,  moreover, 
yield,  when  tieated  in  a  reduction-tube,  an  anioqihous 
sublimate,  which  may  even  sometimes  show  acicular  crys- 
tals, consistinjj  apparently  of  a  compound  of  copper.  We 
have  repeatedly  verified  this  by  our  own  observations. 
Hence,  it  follows  that,  for  the  complete  corroboration  of 
Rein^ch's  test  for  arsenic,  in  a  medico-legal  case,  we  can 
admit  nothing  short  of  tht  prodncHon  a/ the  octahedrai  crys- 
tals, and  their  subsequent  identification. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  certain 
substances  in  the  arsenical  solution  may  prevent  the  deposit 
of  thi.s  metal  upon  the  copper,  viz.,  a  chlorate,  binoxide  of 
manganne,  or  other  bodies  that  decompose  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evolve  chlorine ;  h'lcewise  strong  nitric  acid.  Con- 
sequently, Rcinscli's  test  is  not  applicable  to  the  clear  solu- 
tion obtained  by  boiling  the  viscera  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  potassium  chlorate  (vide  posi^. 

VI.  Bloxam's  Method. — The  principle  here  involved  is 
the  same  as  that  in  Marsh's  process — the  action  of  arsenic 
on  nascent  hydrogen;  only,  electrolysis  is  employed  to 
decompose  the  water,  instead  of  ztnc.  It  is  a  delicate  and 
satisfactory  method,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  arsenic  must  always  be  present  in  the  form  of  arsmious 
acid. 

There  are  some  other  reagents  of  inferior  importance  for 
the  recognition  of  arsenic,  as  time-u>aler,  iodide  of  potassium, 
potassium  bickronuUe,  etc.,  but  these  require  no  further 
notice. 

Toxicological  Rvatm'rtaiion.—'Ths  analyst  should  always 
first   search   for   particles   of  solid   araenious  acid  in  the 
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Stomach  and  the  vomited  matter,  and  carefully  remove 
these  for  examination.  Organic  mixtures  should  be  diluted, 
if  necessary,  with  distilled  water,  and  acidified  with  about 
one-sixth  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hoiled  gently  for 
about  fifteen  minutes;  when  cooled,  the  mixture  should  be 
strained  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  a  water  bath. 
A  portion  may  now  he  subjected  to  a  trial  test  by  Rcinsch's 
process ;  if  no  deposit  takes  place  after  boiling  for  half  an 
hour,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  no  arsenic  is  present.  But 
if  deemed  advisable,  another  portion  of  the  filtrate  may  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrocren.  It  is  not 
yet  fitted  for  Marsh's  process,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  organic  matter  present,  which  causes  mucl\  frothing. 

71i€  Stomach  and  Contents. — This  organ  should  first  be 
carefully  exauiined  as  to  its  pathological  condition  (vide 
ante,  p.  63),  and  also  for  the  presence  of  solid  particles  of 
the  poison,  It  should  then  be  cut  up  into  small  fragments 
with  scissors  known  to  be  perfectly  clean,  and  together  with 
its  contents,  placed  in  a  clean,  porcelain  evaporating  dish, 
distilled  water  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  together  with 
about  one-sixth  the  bulk  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
whole  boiled  gentiy  for  about  an  hour,  when  most  of  the 
solid  portions  will  have  became  disintegrated.  After  cool- 
ing, the  mixture  is  thrown  upon  a  muslin  strainer,  and  the 
solid  matters  washed  several  limes  with  pure  warm  water, 
and  squeezed.  The  strainer  and  contents  should  be  pre- 
served for  subsequent  examination,  if  required.  The  filtrate 
should  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  a  water  bath, 
and  then  filtered  through  paper. 

Reinsch's  process  may  now  be  applied  as  a  trial  test  to  a 
portion  of  the  liquid.  If  no  result  is  affortled  after  a  suffi- 
cient boiling,  another  portion  may  be  tried  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  and  if  these  give  negative  results,  the  absence  of 
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ic  may  be  regarded  as  established.  Marsh's  process  is 
lissible  here,  for  the  reason  just  stated. 

But  if  the  presence  of  the  poison  is  revealed  by  the  trial 
test,  a  given  ]X>rtion  of  the  liquid  may  be  completely 
exhausted  by  Rcinsch's  process  (vide  an/f,  p.  272).  and  tlie 
balance  treated  with  .sulphuretted  liydrogen  for  several  hours, 
until  all  the  arsenic  is  precipitated.  This  process  is  facilitated 
by  ^entty  warming  the  liquid.  The  resulting  precipitate 
will  have  a  dirty  yellowish  color — not  the  bright  yellow 
where  the  arsenic  is  pure, — and  will  contain  both  organic 
matter  and  reduced  sulphur,  in  greater  or  less  amount!>. 

The  mere  production  of  such  a  precipitate  is  not  sufficient, 
tjfiisf//,  to  establish  the  presence  of  arsenic,  since  it  is  known 
that  in  an  acid,  complex,  orgfanic  solution,  associated  with 
coloring  matter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  throw  down  a 
precipitate  ver>'  much  resembling  either  an  impure  arsenical 
or  antimonial  sulphide,  but  consisting  only  oi  orgatik  tuatttr 
and  free  sulphur  ;  hence,  a  furtlier  examination  is  required 
to  verify  this  suspected  sulphide. 

Tlie  precipitate  then  should  be  washed  carefully  on  a 
filter,  and  digested  uitli  pure  aqua  ammontse,  which  will 
dissolve  out  all  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  together  with  some 
organic  matter.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  carefully 
evaporated  to  dryncs.s.  If  much  arsenic  is  present  it  will 
have  a  decided  yellow  color.  When  perfectly  dried  it 
should  be  verified  by  the  methods  described  above  (p.  267). 
If,  however,  only  a  minute  quantity  of  arsenic  be  present  in 
the  dried  residue,  which  will  have  a  brown  color,  it  must  be 
purified  as  follows ;  it  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
a  little  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath,  tiie  acid  being 
reije.itcd  until  the  moist  residue  has  a  yellow  color.  It  is 
next  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
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together  with  a  little  pure  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  sodium, 
well  stirred,  and  cautiously  evaporated  to  diyness.  The  heat 
is  now  gradualiy  increased  until  the  mass  becomes  colorless, 
when  the  organic  matter  may  be  considered  completely 
destroyed.  The  cooled  mass  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
sodium  arsenate  Vf'iih  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  sodium.  It  should 
be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  after  filtration,  should  be 
acidulated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  till 
dense  white  fumes  appear.  By  this  treatment  the  residue 
is  reduced  to  a  mixture  of  the  arsenak  and  snlphaic  of  sodi- 
um. A  portion  of  this  solution  may  now  be  tested  in  a 
Marsh's  apparatus;  another  given  portion  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  for  quantitative  determination,  the  arsenic  acid 
being  first  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  by  sulphurous  acidj  or 
sulphite  of  sodium. 

Sepm'ation  of  Absorbed  Arsenic  from  tlic  Tissues. — It  is 
always  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  in  a  poison  case,  to 
prove  the  presence  of  absorbed  arsenic  in  the  difTerent 
viscera,  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  its 
detection  in  the  organs  is  positive  proof  that  the  poison  had 
been  actually  taken  during  life,  provided  alway.t  that  post- 
mortem intibibition  can  be  excluded  (vide  ante,  p.  2oS  ).  Be- 
sides, it  may  happen  that,  if  the  quantity  swallowed  has  been 
only  just  sufficient  to  have  caused  death,  the  whole  of  it 
may  have  disappeared  from  the  stomach  by  absorption,  and 
can  only  be  discovered  in  the  organs.  The  brain  should 
likewise  always  be  examined. 

Several  methods  are  described  for  this  sort  of  research, 
all  having  reference  to  one  common  end — the  destruction  of 
organic  matters.  In  several  instances,  vvc  have  succeeded 
perfectly  in  detecting  arsenic  in  the  organs  by  simply  boil- 
ingthc  finely-divided  tissue  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  applying  Rcinsch'.s  test, 
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Metfiod  of  Freicmus  and  5flA).— The  solid  matters  (as 
about  one-fourth  of  the  liver)  should  be  finely  divided, 
pressed  in  a  morlar,  and  ptire  W3tcr  added  to  bring  it  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  gruel.  The  whole  should  then  be 
digested  Jn  a  porcelain  dish  over  a  water  batli,  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  dry  material. 
Small  quantities)  of  jxjwdcred  potassium  chlorate  arc  from 
time  to  time  added  to  tlic  hot  liquid,  when  cfTervcscence 
will  occur,  with  escape  of  chlorine  gas.  In  a  short  time  the 
solid  matters  will  disappear,  and  the  liquid  will  acquire  a 
clear,  yellow  color.  The  heat  should  be  continued  until 
all  odor  of  chlorine  has  disappeared.  When  tlic  Hquid  has 
cooled,  it  should  be  properly  strained.  Any  arsenic  present 
would  now  exist  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid. 

A  portion  of  thi-s  liquid  may  be  tested  in  a  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus (vide  p.  268).  But  for  the  other  tests  it  is  necessary 
that  the  arsenic  acid  should  be  reduced  to  the  lower  oxide — 
arsenious  acid.  This  is  effected  by  adding  sodium  sulphite 
to  the  solution,  and  heating  it  until  all  odor  of  sulphurous 
acid  has  disappc.ired.  It  is  now  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours,  and  any  deposit  removed  by  filtration.  The  resulting 
solution,  after  proper  evaporation  over  a  water  batli,  may 
be  uxamiiicd  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  not  by  Reinsch's 
process,  for  the  reason  above  given  (vide  p.  274). 

Method  of  Danger  and  Flandin. — Tlie  organs,  properly 
divided,  are  introduced  into  a  glass  retort,  together  with 
one-fourth  their  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated 
on  a  sand  bath,  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  carbonized, 
and  dried.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is  removed  and  pow- 
dered. The  powder  is  moistened  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  heated 
on  a  water-bath  for  half  an  hour.  This  converts  the  arsenic 
into  arsenic  acid,     Warm  distilled  water  is  now  added,  and 
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the  matters  filtered  through  paper.  The  filtrate  is  colorless, 
if  pure;  if  colored,  it  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  treated 
again  with  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  filteied  the  second 
time.  The  acid  liquid  must  next  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
to  get  rid  of  the  nitrous  vapors.  It  should  now  be  mixed 
with  a  sutilicieut  quantity  of  water,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
testing,  as  above  described. 

Tlie  Method  of  Gautier  consists  of  moderately  heating  the 
tissue  or  organ,  finely  divided,  with  about  one-tliird  its 
weight  of  pure  nitric  acid,  on  a  porcelain  dish.  Noiv  lique- 
faction ensucsi  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  now  added  (about 
one-sixth  part  of  the  nitric  acid),  when  violent  action  ensues, 
and  the  mass  assumes  a  brownish  color.  It  is  then  heated 
till  vapors  of  sulphuric  acid  appear.  The  mass  is  next 
treated  with  small  portions  of  nitric  acid,  successively  added, 
which  causes  the  mass  to  liquefy,  with  the  escape  of  nitrous 
fumes.  It  is  next  heated  until  it  is  carbonized.  It  is  then 
pulverized,  and  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  filtered. 
The  solution  containing  arsenic  acid  is  next  trealed  with 
sodium  sulphite,  and  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Titt  Distillation  Process. — The  tissue  should  fir^t  he 
thoroughly  dried  over  a  water-batli,  and  then  mixed  with 
ahaut  its  own  weight  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort  over  a  sand-bath,  almost  to  dryness,  the 
distillate  being  received  into  a  small  quantity  of  water 
properly  refrigerated.  By  this  process  the  arsenic  is  sepa- 
rated as  a  cerrJilaridt'.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  imme- 
diately separating  the  arsenic,  in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  from 
the  tissues.  The  distillate  may  be  subjected  to  all  the  usual 
tests. 
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The  un'fte  can  be  examined  by  Reiasch's  test,  by  first 
concentrating  by  evaporation ;  or  it  may  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potas- 
sium chlorate,  and  examined  in  the  u!>ual  way. 

Arsenic  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  human  body. 
Neither  Is  it  ever  found  in  the  soil  of  cemeteries  /«  a  soiubU 
state ;  this  is  an  important  fact  to  understand  in  a  medico- 
legal investigation;  consequently,  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension of  a  dead  body  ever  imbibing  this  poison,  after 
burial,  from  the  surrounding  earth. 

Arsenic  is  estimated  quantitatively,  as  a  sidphidt:;  lOO 
grains  of  pure  dried  sulphide  represent  S04S  of  arsenious 
acid. 

OTIEER  PREPARATIONS  OF  ARSENIC. 

Potassium  Arsenite — Fowler's  Soltdion. — This  preparation, 
much  used  in  medicine,  is  made  by  boiUng  arsenious  acid 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  tincture  of  lavender.  It 
contains /iiMr  grains  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  lluidounce. 

Arsenk  Acid. — A  powerful  poison,  but  not  employed  as 
such.  It  is  tested  as  arsenious  acid;  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  it  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  after  a  considerable 
time.  Its  most  delicate  test  is  nitratf  of  silver,  which  yields 
a  brownish-red  precipitate — silver  arsenate. 

The  jV.  Y.  Medico-legal  Journal,  March,  1884,  contains  an 
interesting  account,  by  Prof  B.  Silliman,  of  the  death  of  a 
boy,  aged  between  three  and  four  years,  from  sodium  arsen- 
att\  a  poisonous  preparation  sold  in  New  York,  under  the 
name  c^  pc si  poison,  for  destroying  potato  bugs.  The  most 
singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  case  is  the  entire 
absence  of  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  arsenic  poisoning, 
such  as  pain,  vomiting  and  purging,  etc.;  but,  on  the  con- 
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trary.  those  of  a  powerful  narcotic,  like  belladonna,  or  stra- 
monium. There  were  profound  stupor,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  hurried  respiration.  After  partial 
recovery,  a  relapse  took  place,  the  child  dying,  apparently, 
from  asphyxia,  about  nine  hours  after  swallowing  the 
poison. 

Cupric  Arsenitc — Sckede's  Green. — A  fine  green  powder, 
containing'  one  part  of  arsenious  acid  to  two  of  oxide  of 
copper.  By  sublimation  in  a  reduction -tube,  it  yields  crys- 
tals of  arsenious  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in 
nitric  acid. 

Cupric  Aceto-arsmite — Schwnnfuri,  or  Brunswick  Green — 
i'^f/iKfi,  or  fjncraid  Green — Paris  Green. — A  pigment  very 
much  used  for  staining  wall  paper,  bon-bon  paper,  toys,  etc. 
Also,  to  give  a  fine  green  color  to  articles  of  dress,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  millinery.  Under  the  name  of  Paris 
Green  it  has  lately  become  the  frequent  cause  of  deaths, 
both  homicidal  and  suicidal.  It  is  composed  of  .'ilx  parts 
of  arsenious  acid,  two  of  o.xide  of  copper,  and  oce  of  acetic 
acid.  It  is  readily  identified  by  heating  it  in  a  test  tube, 
when  it  gives  off  fumes  of  acetic  acid,  deposits  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  oxide  of  co^cr. 

Paper,  and  other  articles  colored  with  this  pigment,  may 
be  easily  tested  by  dipping  them  into  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia,  when  they  will  be  speedily  bleached,  while  the 
solution  will  become  blue.  If  now  a  crystal  of  silver  nitrate 
be  placed  in  the  latter,  a  film  of  yellow  is  inmiediatcly 
formed  around  it — silver  arsenitc.  A  drop  of  aqua  animaniie 
applied  to  paper  colored  by  this  pigment  immediately  turns 
it  blue. 

Chronic  arsenical  poisoning  is  a  frequent  result  of  living 
in  rooms  whose  walls  are  covered  with  arsenical  paper;  the 
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fine  powder  or  dust  detached  from  the  walls  is  inhaled  into 
the  lungs,  and  produces  the  symptoms  above  described. 

Sulphides. — There  are  two  native  sulphides,  the  yellow 
(tersulphide)  or  orpiment,  and  the  red  (pentasulphide)  or 
realgar.  The  yellow  sulphide  is  sometimes  taken  as  a 
poison.  They  are  both  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  when 
mixed  with  a  reducing  zigent  and  sublimed,  they  yield 
metallic  mirrors  {ante,  p.  267). 
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CHAPTER  xvrri. 

POISONING  BV  ANTIMONY— (TARTAR  EMETIC). 

PROPERTrES  OF  TARTAR  EMETIC — SYMPTOMS — FATAL  DOSE — POST- 
MORTEM APPEARANCES — SLOW  POISONING — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS — 
TOXICOLOGIC  At,   EXAMINATION.     . 

The  only  preparation  of  Antimony  of  medico-legal  im- 
portance is  tartar  emetic.  Occasionally^  the  ckhriiU  is  a 
cause  of  poisoning. 

Tartar  Emetic  itartarized  antimony;  stibiatcd  tartar, 
tartrate  of  aniimony  aftd  potassium).  This  is  a  double  salt, 
consisting  of  tartaric  add  in  combination  with  teroxide  of 
antimony  and  potassium.  When  pure,  it  occurs  in  large, 
colorless,  octahedral  crystals ;  also  as  a  white  powder.  The 
commercial  salt  sometimes  contains  traces  of  arsenic. 
Heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  it  readily  blackens,  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  a 
mixture  of  carbon  and  metallic  antimony.  Heated  on  char- 
coal, before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  also  reduced,  yielding 
globules  of  the  metal,  along  with  a  white  incrustation  of 
the  oxide. 

It  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  boiling  and  fifteen  of  cold 
water;  its  solution  soon  undergoes  decomposition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  hot  solution  on  evaporation  yields 
tt'traiiedral  crystals. 

The  taste  is  nauseous,  metallic  and  acrid,  or,  according  to 
some,  slightly  swectisli  and  styptic, 

Sy»tptoms.—P\.  harsh,  metallic  taste  is  perceived  on  swal- 
lowing, soon  followed  by  nausea,  retching,  violent  and 
incessant  vomiting,  great  thirst,  constriction  of  the  throat. 
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burning  patn  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  profuse  purging 
of  a  watery  character  ;  sometimes  blood  is  found  in  the  dis- 
cliargcs  both  from  the  stomach  and  bowels;  severe  cramps 
if!  the  extremities,  a  very  feeble,  rapid  pulse,  profuse  per- 
spiration, extreme  prostration,  with  a  disposition  to  syncope. 
The  urine  is  generally  increased  in  quantity,  but  is  voided 
with  pain  ;  at  times  there  may  be  delirium  and  convulsions 
preceding  death.  In  exceptional  cases,  there  is  an  absence 
of  vomiting  and  purging,  the  symptoms  being  those  of 
extreme  collapse,  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat,  feeble  respira- 
tion, irregular  pulse,  delirium,  unconsciousness  and  tetanic 
convulsions.     (Huscmann,  Toxicol.,  p.  853.) 

An  occasional  symptom,  if  the  patient  survives  three  or 
four  days,  is  a  pustular  eruption  over  the  body,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  the  external  application  of  tartar  emetic. 

In  some  instances  it  appears  to  exert  a  slightly  corrosive 
impression,  causing  aphthous  ulceration  of  the  tongue  and 
inside  of  the  mouth. 

While  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  gastro-cnteric  mucous 
nicinbrane,  it  undoubtedly  exerts  a  depressant  elTect  upon 
the  heart 

Fat/U  Dose. — This  has  not  been  precisely  determined.  A 
good  deal  depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy.  In  some  cases, 
two  or  three  grains  have  produced  alarming  and  even  latal 
effects,  whilst,  in  others,  enormous  doses,  up  to  an  ounce, 
have  fiiilcd  to  destroy  life.  Large  doses,  by  exciting  speedy 
vomiting,  generally  relieve  themselves.  Probably,  twenty 
to  forty  grains  may  be  regarded  as  the  usual  minimum 
fatal  dose  for  an  adult. 

Fatal  Period. — From  an  hour,  up  to  several  days.  In  an 
exceptional  case  related  by  Deutsch,  a  woman  took  by  mis- 
take a  scruple  of  tartar  emetic,  and  died  one  year  afterward, 
from  the  irritant  effects  on  the  alimentary  canaL 
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Post-mortem  Afi/'rara/ir^s.—r-Thc  irritant  effects  of  this 
poison  are  dUplayed  upon  tJie  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  is  deeply  rt;ddencd,  softened  and 
covered  with  a  blackish,  thick  and  viscid  secretion,  some- 
times streaked  with  blood.  The  throat,  cesophagus,  stomach 
and  bowels  also  exhibit  aphthous-Iookin^  spots,  or  excoria- 
tions, and  occasionally  true  pustules  may  be  seen  scattered 
throughout  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  iivfr  is  generally  enlarged  and  softened,  and  seems 
to  have  undergone  a  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  stated  that 
the  natives  of  Brunswick  feed  their  geese  upon  the  oxide  o! 
antimony,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening;  them  by  increasing 
the  size  of  their  livers.  The  /un^s  are  often  deeply  con- 
gested, sometimes  exhibiting  a  true  apoplexy.  The  mucous 
lining  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchi  is  uniformly  reddened. 
The  iraiu  is  generally  congested,  both  iii  its  membranes 
and  substance,  the  latter  presenting,  when  cut,  numerous 
bloody  points.  The  ventricles  occasionally  contain  an 
excess  of  .serum,  and  there  may  also  be  some  sub- 
meningeal  serous  effusion.  The  /icart  exhibits  nothing 
abnormal. 

Trt-atitufU. — Vomiting  should  he  assisted  by  warm  muci- 
laginous drinks,  or  the  stomach-pump  may  be  employed. 
The  proper  antidote  is  tannin,  iii  the  form  of  .some  astringent 
vegetable  infusion,  such  as  green  tea,  or  galls.  Afterward, 
opium  and  stimulants  will  be  necessary. 

Chronic  Pinsoning. — ^This  method  of  poisoning  is  believed 
to  be  more  frequent  tlian  formerly.  The  .symptoms  are  a 
distressing  nausea,  with  occasional  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  with 
pasty  .-itools,  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  slimy  tongue,  feeble 
action  of  the  heart,  difficult  breathing,  a  pale  and  anxious 
countenance,  fainting."!,  with  increased  perspiration  and 
urination. 
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ExtfTHni  Applu&Hott. — ^\Vhcn  applied  to  the  skin,  tnrtar 
emetic  occasions  deep  pustulation ;  it  is  also  readily  absorbed, 
especially  from  abraded  surfaces,  and  produces  all  its  con- 
stitutional effects  the  same  as  if  swallowed,  such  as  nausea, 
vomiting,  debility,  etc.  Fatal  effects  have  thus  resulted,  and 
the  poison  has  been  detected,  after  death,  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  kidnej's,  and  other  organs. 

Clumical  Amilysis. — 1 ,  Ai  a  Solid. — Touched  with  a  drop 
of  ammonium  sulphide,  or  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, it  immediately  acquires  an  orange-red  color ;  this  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  salts  of  antimony  in  their  pure  state 
Heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  it  blackens  {vide  p.  283). 

2.  As  a  Liquid. — {a)  A  drop  of  a  slrofig  solution,  evapo- 
rated on  gla.ss,  will  exhtl)it  the  tetrahedral  crystals;  a  weak 
solution  gives  a  ma5s  of  confused  crystals.  {&)  Either  of 
the  mineral  acids  dropped  into  it  produces  a  white  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid ;  this  precipitate  is  also 
soluble  in  tartaric  atid.  {/)  No  precipitate  by  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  («/)  Acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
boiled  on  bright  copper  foil,  the  latter  acquires  a  inolet- 
coiored  deposit  of  metallic  antimony  (Reinsch's  test),  {e) 
The  above  solution  imparts  a  black  stain  to  a  strip  of  pure 
tin  foil  in  the  cold,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  arsenic 
(/)  Sulfihuretted  hydrogen,  or  ammonium  sulphide,  throws 
down  from  a /)urf  solution  a  characteristic  orange-red  pre- 
cipitate q{  stdphide  of  attdmony.  This  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  caustic  alkalies,  but  scarcely  so  in  ammonia;  insoluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  but  if  boiled  in  the  concentrated 
acid,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  escape  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  formation  of  the  terchhride  of  antimony. 
The  resulting  solution,  if  not  too  acid,  when  dropped  into 
water  immediately  throws  down  a  copious,  white,  flaky 
precipitate  (the  oxychloridr,  or  Powder  of  Algarot/i),  which  is 
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quite  characteristic.  This  may  be  identified  as  antimonial 
(])  by  its  solubility  in  tartaric  acid;  {2)  by  touching  it  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  imparts  to  it  an  oratigc-red 
color.  The  white  precipitate  obtained  by  dropping  the 
nitrate  of  bismuth  into  water  is  mc?/  soluble  in  tartaric  acid, 
and  is  btackenedhy  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

[^g)  The  Gah'anic  Test — This  is  made  by  placing  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution,  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  a 
platinum  capsule,  and  touching  the  latter,  through  the  liquid, 
with  a  strip  of  bright  zinc;  metallic  antimony  is  deposited 
on  the  platinum  at  the  point  of  contact,  as  a  brownish  or 
black  film.  The  liquid  should  then  be  poured  off,  and  the 
platinum  washed  in  distilled  water.  A  small  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  poured  upon  the  stain  speedily  dis- 
solves it  (if  antimoiiy)  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  on  evaporation, 
an  orange-red  sulphide  remains.  A  modification  of  this  test 
may  be  advantageously  applied  for  the  detection  of  antimony 
in  the  organs  (vide/t^jA). 

(A)  Marsh's  TVj?.— This  is  employed  in  the  same  maxiner 
as  for  arsenic  (vide  ani^,  p.  268).  If  a  solution  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  any  of  the  soluble  antimonial  salts,  be  subjected 
to  Marsh's  test,  antimoujintted  hydrogen  is  generated  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  is  arseniureted  hydrogen, 
under  the  same  conditions. 

(i)  If  the  gas  is  inflamed  at  the  jet,  it  burns  with  a  bluish 
flame,  evolving  white  fumes  of  teroxide  of  antimony;  and 
if  these  fumes  are  received  into  a  short,  wide  test-tube, 
held  just  above  the  flame,  the  white  deposit  of  the  teroxide 
may  be  collected,  which  may  be  identified  by  ammonium 
sulphide.  If  a  piece  of  cold  white  porcelain  be  held  hori- 
zontally just  within  the  flame,  the  metal  is  deposited  (as  in 
the  case  of  arsenic)  in  the  form  of  a  black,  or  nearly  black, 
spot,  which  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  grayish  ring.  These 


deposits  may  be  multiplied  by  simply  changing  the  position 
of  the  porcelain. 

The  only  fallacy  to  which  this  test  is  liable  is  from  arsenic, 
which,  as  has  been  showTi,  behaves  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner.  But  they  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  one 
anotltcr  by  a  little  attention.  The  antimonial  deposit  is,  ns 
a  rule,  blacker  and  less  brilliant  than  the  arsenical ;  but  if 
the  spots  of  antimony  arc  extremely  small — as  when  the 
quantity  examined  is  minute — this  distinction  is  not  so 
observable.  A^ain,  the  antimony  stains  are  more  slowly 
dissipated  by  heat  than  the  arsenical ;  the  fonner  imme- 
diately dissolve  in  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide,  leaving, 
on  evaporation,  an  orangg-red  deposit;  the  Utter  (arsenical) 
are  slowly  aHected  by  it,  and  leave,  on  evaporation,  a  ^yi'/i'^w/ 
residue.  Furthermore,  the  arsenic  deposit  is  immediately 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  which  has 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  antimonial  stain.  Nitric  acid 
will  also  serve  to  distinguish  tlicin;  both  arc  dissolved  by 
it,  but  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  the  arsenical  residue  gives 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  brick-red  color  (silver 
arsenate),  but  the  antimonial  residue  is  not  affected  by  it 

(2)  If  heat  be  applied  to  the  horizontal  tube  in  Marsh's 
apparatus,  during  the  passage  of  the  antlmonurettcd  hydro- 
jjen,  decomposition  takes  place,  as  inthecase  of  arsenic,  but 
the  deposition  of  the  antimonial  mirrnr  occurs  immciUatcly 
m'er  and  around  the  heated  portion,  and  not  in  advance  of  it. 
If  the  quantity  operated  upon  is  very  small,  the  deposit  may 
take  place  wholly  within  the  point  of  heat.  These  metallic 
depo.sits  exhibit  the  same  chemical  reactions  as  those  pro- 
duced on  porcelain  by  the  ignited  gas. 

(3)  ]f  the  antimonuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  into  a 
.solution  of  silver  nitrate,  tlie  latter  (as  inthecase  of  arsenic) 
becomes  black ;  the  whole  of  the  antimony  is  precipitated 
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as  anlimQHide  of  silver  {y^\\^  arsenic,  the  precipitate  consists 
of  metallic  silver,  the  arsenious  acid  being  kept  in  solution). 
This  black  precipitate  should  be  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  and  boiled  with  tartaric  arid{oT  dilute  hydrochloric), 
which  dissolves  out  the  antimony,  and  leaves  the  silver.  On 
filtering  the  solution,  and  treating  it  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, the  characteristic  orange-red  sulphide  is  precipitated. 
Toxicological  Examination. — In  certain  cases  it  might  be 
.  desirable  to  separate  the  tartar  emetic,  as  ^ck,  from  the 
stomach  ;  this  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  dialysis. 
The  exhibition  of  the  poison  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it 
kad  been  swallov/cd,  would  always  strongly  impress  a  jury. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  if  the 
analyst  can  detect  the  antimvny.  The  process  of  dialysis 
may  also  be  employed  to  separate  tartar  emetic  from  food 
and  vomited  matters,  but  not,  of  course,  for  detecting 
absorbed  antimony  in  the  tissues. 

The  stomach,  properly  divided,  and  contents,  should  be 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid  and  gently  heated,  with  suffi- 
cient distilled  water,  over  a  water  bath,  for  about  half  ao 
hour.  When  cold,  the  matters  should  be  strained  through 
muslin;  the  solid  portions  are  to  be  washed  and  pressed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  liquid  carefully  evaporated  to  about 
one-half.  Trial  tests  may  now  be  made  on  a  portion  of  this 
Jiquid  (rt)  by  inserting  a  piece  of  pure  tin  foil  in  the  cold; 
it  will  soon  blacken  if  antimony  is  present ;  {&)  acidulate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  boil ;  then  introduce  a  piece  of 
bright  copper  foil  (Rciosch's  test),  it  will  speedily  acquire  a 
violet  stain,  (r)  The  remainder  of  the  liquid,  slightly 
warmed,  should  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
for  several  hours;  a  dirty,  orange-red  or  brown  precipitate 
will  be  thrown  down,  consisting  of  tcrsulphidc  of  antimony, 
organic  matter  and  reduced  sulphur  (vide  anif,  p.  276). 
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The  importance  of  idenHfying  this  precipitate  cannot  be 
over-estimated  by  the  toxicologisC.  The  mere  production  of 
a  reddish -brown  deposit  under  these  drcumstances  is  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  presence  of  the  alleged  poison; 
what  has  been  said  upon  this  point  under  the  head  of  Ar- 
senic applies  with  equal  force  to  antimony.  Neither  will  it 
suffice  to  proceed  only  one  step  further,  and  dissolve  the 
suspected  sulphide  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  Uuow 
the  resulting  solution  into  water,  and  obtain  a  white  pre- 
cipitate therein,  since  all  these  results  may  ensue,  as  our 
experience  can  testify,  from  a  similar  treatment  of  the  col- 
ored sulphur-organic  deposits  above  alluded  to,  where  no 
antimony  has  been  present;  for  these  also  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting 
solution,  if  thrown  into  water,  will  occasion  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. Of  course,  these  sulphur-organic  precipitates  do 
not  possess  (xU  the  characters  of  the  true  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony— especially  such  as  would  result  from  a  pure  solu- 
tion,— 'but  they  do  resemble  in  many  respects  the  precipitate 
fi"nm  an  antinionial  solution  mixed  with  organic  matters.  It 
is  for  thi^  reason  that  wc  Insist,  in  a  poison  case,  on  a  very 
searching  corroboration  of  this  particular  test.  The  analyst 
should  proceed  still  another  step,  and  subject  the  white  pre- 
cipitate to  the  action  of  tartaric  acid  and  f>f  ammonium  sul- 
phide (vide  p.  2G6). 

The  impure,  dark -colored  sulphide,  after  washing,  may  he 
treated,  on  a  porcelain  capsule,  with  a  little  pure  nitric  acid, 
and  carefully  evaporated  to  diyness ;  the  operation  to  be 
repeated  until  all  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed.  The 
residue  is  then  moistened  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  heated 
moderately,  and  the  dry  residue  gradually  fused.  The  cooled 
mass  (consisting  of  potassium  antimonate)  is  stirred  in  a 
little  water  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  boiled  and  filtered. 
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The  solution  should  be  colorless.  This  may  then  be  em- 
ployed for  Marsh's  method,  or  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  precipitate  ought  to  exhibit  the  char- 
acteristic pure  orange-red  color. 

It  may  properly  be  remarked  here  that  in  every  medico- 
legal case  of  poisoning  with  antimony  (as  indeed  with  other 
metals),  the  actual  obtaining^  of  tlie  nu'tal  should  be  rigor- 
ously insisted  on,  as  the  only  absolute  and  unequivocal 
proof;  and  this,  too,  in  -quantities  sufficient  to  admit  of  Its 
positive  identification  by  all  the  recognized  tests.  Nor  should 
this  be  considered  as  a  mere  arbitrary  or  capricious  rule. 
The  highest  toxicological  authorities,  such  as  Orfila.Tardieu 
and  Taylor,  sanction  it.  Besides,  the  e.\traction  of  the 
metal  is  not  difficult,  e.  g.,  by  tin  foil,  by  galvanism,  by 
Marsh's  and  Reinsch's  processes,  and  by  the  blowpipe, 

hi  ike  Organs  and  Tissuss. — Most  of  the  absorbed  poison 
will  be  found  in  the  liver  and  kidrteys.  A  g^iven  ptirtion  of 
these  organs,  properly  divided,  should  be  boiled  in  water 
acidulated  with  about  one-sixth  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After 
proper  concentration,  trial  tests  may  be  made  with  a  strip  of 
tin  foil  in  the  cold,  and  copper  foil  in  the  boiling  solution. 
If  any  indications  of  antiniony  are  given,  Reinsch's  process 
may  be  carried  out  by  subjecting  a  number  of  pieces  of  cop- 
per to  the  boiling  acid  liquid.  These  should  be  thoroughly 
washed,  and  dried  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper ;  then 
rolled  up,  and  introduced  into  glass  reduction -tubes,  and 
heated  by  the  flame  of  a  .spirit  lamp ;  a  white  sublimate  will 
be  deposited  on  the  cool  portion  of  the  lube,  as  in  the  case 
of  arsenic;  but  it  is  either  amorphous,  or  else  composed 
of  very  fine  acicular  crystals  {MUer's  THorgamc  Otem., 
p.  602). 

The  true  nature  of  this  antimonial  deposit  is  best  shown, 
according  to  Watson,  by  boiling  the  coated  copper  in  a 
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dilute  solution  of  caustic  pota^sa,  the  metal  being  occasion- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  liquid  and  exposed  to  the  air,  to 
fever  the  oxidation  of  the  antimony,  when,  after  a  time,  the 
deposit  will  be  wholly  converted  into  antimonatc  of  potas- 
sium, which  will  be  in  solution.  The  copper  strip  should 
now  be  removed;  acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid,  when  the 
pentasiiipftuif  of  antimony  will  be  thrown  down,  of  an 
orange-red  color.  The  whole  of  the  antimony  may  be 
thus  removed  by  employing  successive  strips  of  copper, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  above  treatment ;  or  the  acidu- 
lated mixture  may  be  boiled  with  potassium  chlorate,  and 
subsequently  treated,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic  (vide  ante, 
p.  278). 

The  galvanic  test  may  also  be  appi  ied  with  great  certainty, 
to  detect  the  presence  of  antimony  in  the  tissues.  Prof. 
Taylor's  plan  is  an  excellent  one:  Coil  a  portion  of  pure 
zinc  foil  aroimd  a  piece  of  clean  platinum  foil,  and  suspend 
theni  in  the  acid  solution  of  the  tissues,  sufficiently  dilute  to 
:vent  too  violent  an  action  on  the  zinc.  The  liquid  should 
warmed.  Sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
antimony  present,  the  platinum  will  be  coated  with  an 
adhering  black  powdcrof  metallic  antimony;  or  the  solution 
properly  acidified  may  be  placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  a 
zinc  rod  introduced ;  after  a  sufficient  time  the  antimony 
will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum.  Wash  the  platinum  foil, 
and  digest  it  in  .strong  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  off  the 
antimony;  remove  the  platinum,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Re-dissolve  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid;  dilute  the 
solution,  and  treat  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  will 
precipitate  the  pure  sulphide ;  or,  the  deposit  on  the 
platinum  may  be  dissolved  off  by  ammonium  sulphide 
(vide  p.  287). 
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The  absorbed  antimony  may  also  be  extracted  by  means  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  (vide, p.  278).  But, 
in  this  case,  in  the  subsequent  application  of  siiLphuretted 
hydrogen,  there  is  no  occasion  to  employ  sulphurous  acid  to 
effect  a  reduction  to  a  lower  oxide,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  antimony  may  be  eliminated 
through  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  even  when  introduced 
into  the  system  by  some  other  avenue,  f,.^.,  by  antimonu- 
retted  hydrogen  through  the  lungs. 

The  urine  should  always  be  examined  in  cases  of  sus- 
pected antimonial  poisoning.  This  secretion  is  ^-cry  soon 
affected  by  the  salts  of  antimony,  and  it  may  contain  traces 
of  them  for  some  time  after  tlieir  discontinuance.  The 
urine  should  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  when  it  may 
be  examined  either  by  Rcinsch's  test,  by  tin  foil,  by  the 
galvanic  test,  by  Marsh's  process,  by  potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  by 
carbonizing  with  sulphuric  acid  (vide  post.,  p.  276). 

Chloride  of  Antimony  {Butter  of  Antimony). — A  strong, 
corrosive  poison,  and  one  that  has  proved  fatal  In  a  number 
of  instances.  Its  symptoms  and  post-mortem  lesions 
resemble  those  of  the  corrosive  acids  rather  than  those  pro- 
duced by  tartar  emetic.  When  thrown  into  water,  the  oxy- 
chloride  is  generated,  and  falls  as  a  copious,  white,  flaky 
precipitate.  This  is  soluble  in  tartaric  acid,  and  is  instantly 
colored  orange- red  when  touched  with  ammonium  sulphide. 
The  clear  liquid  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  as  shown  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  precipitates  chloride  of  silvtr. 


Antimony  is  estimated  quantitatively  as  a  tersulpJude. 
Every  100  grains  of  pure,  dry  tersulphide  arc  equivalent  to 
85.75  of  the  teroxidc,  or  t(j6.40  parts  of  crystallized  tartar 
emetic.  . 
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roiSONINO   BV   MERCURY— (CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE). 
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I  CORROSIVE    SUBLIMATE  —  PROPEBTJKS — SVMITXIMS — POST-MORTEM 

^^H  APPEARANCES — FATAL    DOSE — ANTIDOTES — CHEMICAI.   ASAH-SB— 

^^B  TOXICOLOGICAL   EXAUmATION — SALIVATION. 

^^P  Mercury  is  not  poisonous  in  the  metallic  state.     Liquid 

mercury  was  formerly  administered  to  relieve  constipatioiL 
"The  vapor  is  poisonous  when  inhaled,  and  as  this  is  given 
off  from  the  metal,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  happens 
tliat  artisans  who  work  in  mercurial  ores,  looking-glass 
platers,  water  gilders,  barometer  makers,  etc.,  are  very  liable 
to  become  poisoned  by  the  fumes.  The  syniptams  of  this 
sort  of  poisoning  may  come  on  gradually,  or  suddenly;  they 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with  salivation.  They 
are  chiefly  marked  by  the  production  of  tremors  of  the 
limbs  and  paralysis,  indicating  the  action  of  the  metal  on  tlie 
nerve  centres.  The  general  condition  thus  induced  is  named 
mercurial  tremors,  and  shaking  palsy .  The  upper  extremities 
are  usually  first  affected,  and  then,  by  degrees,  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body.  There  is  an  unsteadiness  in  the  arms  and 
legs,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  grasp  an  object,  nor  walk 
firmly  on  the  ground.  In  bad  cases,  he  can  neither  s;>eak, 
nnr  chew  his  food.  If  the  disorder  be  not  checked,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  a  fatal  termination,  attended  with  a  loss  of  memory, 
insomnia  and  delirium.  Another  curious  symptom,  not 
generally  recognized,  but  usually  present,  is  a  brittle  state 
of  the  teeth,  causing  them  to  chip  [Guy's  Foren.  Mfd.). 
The  proper  prophylactic  treatment  in  this  affection  con- 
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sists  in  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation,  together  with  the 
free  internal  use  of  albumen  in  the  form  of  white  of  eggs. 

All  the  mercurial  compounds  are  more  or  less  poisonous, 
but  the  most  important  one,  from  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view,  is  corrosive  sublimate. 


Corrosive  Sublimate — {Mercuric  Chloride  —  Corrosive 
Chloride  of  Meratry). — ^Occurs  either  in  heavy  crystalline 
masses  of  prismatic  crystals,  or  as  a  white  powder.  It  has 
a  powerful  metallic,  styptic,  nauseous  taste,  and  is  soluble 
in  about  thirteen  parts  of  cold,  and  three  of  boiling  water. 
Alcohol  and  ether  still  more  freely  dissolve  it,  and  the  latter 
has  the  power  of  abstracting  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

Symptoms. — These  usually  come  on  immediately  after 
taking  the  poison.  A  strong  metallic,  styptic  taste  is  per- 
ceived, with  a  sense  of  heat,  and  choking  in  the  throat.  A 
fierce,  burning  pain  is  felt,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach  ;  nausea,  retching  and  vomiting  of  stringy  mucus, 
often  tinged  with  blood;  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  usually 
is  swollen  and  tender  to  the  touch  ;  severe  purging,  some- 
times of  bloody  matters,  accompanied  with  tenesmus,  as  in 
dysentery.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  quick  and  irregular*  coun- 
tenance flushed  and  swollen,  though  .sometimes  it  is  pale 
and  anxious ;  the  tongue  is  white  and  shriveled  ;  skin  cold 
and  clammy;  respiration  difficult;  intense  thirst;  urine 
scanty  or  suppressed ;  cramps  of  the  extremities ;  stupor, 
fainting,  convulsions  and  death.  Salivation  i.s  apt  to  appear 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  it  is  not  an  invariable 
symptom  in  acute  cases. 

In  -some  exceptional  Instances  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  abdominal  pain,  as  also  of  vomiting  and  purging. 

Poisoning  fromi  corrosive  sublimate  differs  from  arsenical 
poisoning:  (i)  the  former  poison  has  a  veiy  distinct  acrid 
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taste,  while  the  latter  is  almost  tasteless.  (2)  The  symp- 
toms of  the  foniicr  come  on  almost  immciliatcly  after  it  is 
swallowed ;  those  produced  by  the  latter  are  generally  post- 
poned for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  (3)  The  discharges  from 
corrosive  sublimate  poisoning  arc  more  frequently  bloody 
than  those  from  ar.-icnic. 

The  t'x/f'ww/ application  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  often 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  and  both  tlie  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  lesions,  in  such  cases,  resemble  those 
produced  by  swallowing  the  poison,  such  as  vomiting, 
purging,  suppression  of  urine,  salivation,  etc..  injection  of 
the  stomach  and  kidneys,,  with  ecchynioses  throughout  the 
intestines  and  bladder.  Cases  of  this  character,  resulting 
fatally,  arc  reported,  where  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
was  applied  to  the  scalps  of  clilldren,  for  the  curcofporrigo 
and  Hiiijwnmi. 

Faia!  Doie. — The  minimum  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  maybe 
considered  to  be  three  grains,  although,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  mineral  poisons,  very  large  quantities  have  been  taken 
with  impunit}',  having  been  speedily  vomited,  or  promptly 
neutralized  by  proper  antidotes. 

Fatal  Period. — Dr.  Taylor  reports  the  shortest  period  on 
record,  where  death  occurred  in  half  an  hour  from  an 
unknown  amount  of  the  poison.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
life  is  prolonged  for  several  days — from  one  to  five.  In  a 
summary  of  cases  given  by  Prof  Guy  {Forcn.  Med.,  1 868, 
p.  475),  about  half  the  number  died  in  less  than  twelve 
hours,  and  the  remaining  half  in  a  period  varying  from  three 
to  eleven  days.  More  than  one-half  the  cases  terminate 
fatnlly. 

Trf (I /wm/. ^Promote  vomiting  by  the  free  use  of  warm 
diluent  drinks.  The  proper  antidote  is  a//fttt»eH,  as  found 
in  eggs.    This  decomposes  the  mercurial  salt,  forming  an 
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insoluble  albuminate ;  a  large  excess  of  albumen  will  ro- 
dissolve  the  precipitate.  The  white  of  one  egg  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  neutral iziiigy(>«r  grains  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate.  In  the  absence  of  ei,'gs,  gluten  or  wheat  flour,  in  the 
form  of  paste,  may  be  freely  exhibited.  Milk  may  also  be 
freely  used. 

Post-morUm  Appearances. — These  are  generally  confined, 
as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  but  the  corrosive  action  of  the  mercu- 
rial is  more  marked.  The  stomach,  together  with  the 
mouth,  throat  and  cesopiiagus,  is  often  softened,  of  a  white 
or  grayish  color,  and  corroded;  the  cardiac  extremity  more 
so  than  the  pyloric  (Formad).  The  slate-gray  color  is 
ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  metallic  mercury  upon  the 
lining  membrane.  The  intestines^  especially  the  c^cum, 
often  exhibit  similar  appearances.  Perforation  of  the  stom- 
ach is  rare.  The  kidneys  and  bladder  are  usually  highly 
inflamed,  the  former  especially  congested  about  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies,  and  the  epithelial  cells  deformed,  granular, 
and  partially  destroyed.  The  bladder  is  empty  and  con- 
tracted. 

According  to  Dr.  Byasson  (Woodman  and  Tidy,  Med. 
Jurisp.,  p.  204),  corrosive  sublimate  takes  two  hours  to  reach 
the  urine,  and  four  hours  to  reach  the  saliva.  He  neverfound 
it  in  the  perspiration.  He  considers  it  to  be  completely 
eliminated  in  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been  taken. 

In  clu-anic^  or  slazv  mercurial  poisoniiigj  the  syntptoms 
generally  presented  are  loss  of  appetite,  metallic  taste  in  the 
mouth,  fetid  breath,  soreness  of  the  gums,  increase  of  sali- 
vary secretion,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  with 
diarrhoea,  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  weakness  and  emaci;ition. 
A  bluish  line  has  been  noticed  at  the  edge  of  the  gums,  as 
in  lead  poisoning, 
26 
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Salwation,  although  oflcn  absent  in  acute  mercurial  poi- 
soning, is  nearly  always  observed  in  the  chronic  form.  But 
as  this  s\*mptom  accompanies  the  use  of  many  other  drugs, 
it  cannot,  of  itself,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury.  In  a  duubtful  case,  however,  the  matter 
may  always  be  decided  by  a  chemical  examination  of  the 
saliva  for  mcrciirj'  (vide  infra).  Doubtless,  other  mineral 
poisons  are  eliminated  by  this  secretion,  and  tlieir  presence 
mi[^'ht  he  detected  in  it,  witli  proper  attention. 

The  relationship  between  salivation  and  mercurial  poison- 
ing is  a  subject  of  considerable  medico-legal  importance, 
since  charges  of  malpraxis  have  often  been  made  against 
physicians  in  cases  of  profuse  and  fatal  salivation,  accom- 
panied by  necrosis  and  gangrene,  where,  In  some  instances, 
no  mercury  whatever  had  been  administered,  and  in  others, 
where  the  dose  has  been  exceedingly  small.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  is  no  fixed,  definite  period  when  the  sali- 
vation comes  on ;  rarely  before  two  days,  often  later,  A 
case  reported  by  Dr.  Wood  {lid.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,,  Vol. 
LI,  p.  141).  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  corrosive  sublimate 
had  been  swallowed,  salivation  was  profuse  in  the  course  oi 
a  few  hours.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  2'fry  early 
flow  of  saliva  wa.s  probably  due  rather  to  the  local  irritant 
action  of  the  poison,  than  to  the  result  of  absorption. 

An  important  fact,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  this  relation, 
is  that  salivation  may  be  produced  by  various  other  agents 
besides  mercurials,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  iodine,  the 
preparations  of  copper,  le;id,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony, 
digitalis,  croton  oil,  cantharides,  colchicum  and  other  drugs. 
A  case  was  recently  mentioned  to  the  author  where  a  pa- 
tient was  profusely  salivated  by  a  single  dose  of  five  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  instances  of  non-mercurial  salivation,  there  is  an  absence 
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of  the  usual  mercurial  fetor  of  the  breath  and  the  coppery 
taste,  but  it  would  appear,  from  some  recorded  cases,  that 
these  symptoms  have  been  equally  noticed  in  the  salivation 
produced  by  arsenic  and  bismuth. 

Another  point  of  consideration  for  the  legal  physician  is 
tlie  great  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  persons  to  tlie 
mercurial  impression.  Thus,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
salivate  a  verj-  yoiintj,  healthy  child.  Certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  however,  seem  to  predispose  to  its 
action,  as  ansemia  and  albuminuria.  We  have  known  a  dose 
of  compound  carthartic  pills  (containing  only  three  jjrains 
of  calomel)  to  produce  very  severe  ptyalism.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  states  that  three  five-grain  doses  of  blue  pill,  one  every 
right,  proved  fatal ;  and  that  two  grains  of  calomel  have 
caused  ulceration  of  the  throat,  exfoliation  of  the  jaw,  and 
dcatli. 

Mercxirial  salivation  may  be  intermittent,  ceasing  for  a 
time,  and  reappearing  without  the  further  exhibition  of  the 
medicine  during  the  intervEl. 

Furthermore,  salivation  may  arise  spontaneously,  from 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  mouth,  or  as  the  result  of 
exhausting  diseases,  especially  among  the  children  of  pov- 
erty and  squalor,  who  are  surrounded  by  bad  hygienic 
influences.  Among  the  last-named  subjects,  the  two  dis- 
eases of  cancrum  oris  and  of  gcjJigrene  of  ike  mouUt  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  symptoms  of  these  conditions 
strongly  resemble  a  very  severe  case  of  mercurial  ptyalism, 
so  that  the  diagnosis  inny  be  difficult.  If,  in  such  a  case, 
the  physician  should  have  happened  to  have  administered, 
at  the  beginning  of  Uie  sickness,  even  a  small  dose  of 
calomel,  it  might  easily  become  a  serious  question  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  death  actually  resulted  from  the  mercury 
acting  as  a  poison,  or  from  Uic  disease;  and  it  would  be  no 
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diflicult  matter  to  get  up  an  action  against  the  medical  man 
for  alleged  nialpraxis.     Dr.  Taylnr  cites  a  case  in  point 

{On  Poisaits,  p.  406).  A  charge  was  made  against  a  medical 
practitioner  for  having  caused  the  death  of  a  child,  a^ed 
four  years,  by  adininlBtering  an  overdose  of  some  mercurial 
preparation  for  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  child  complained  of  soreness  of  the  mouth; 
tlic  tccLh  became  loose  and  fell  out;  the  tongue  and  cheek 
were  much  swollen,  and  the  child  died,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  from  g^angrene  of  the  left  cheek.  The  answer  to 
the  charge  was,  that  not  a  particle  of  mercury  had  been 
pven^ — a  fact  clearly  proven  from  the  prescription-book  of 
'file  medical  attendant.  This  was  evidently  an  instance  in 
which  gangrene  from  spontaneous  causes  had  been  mistaken 
for  mercurial  poisoning.  As  before  observed,  the  ch&mical 
analysis  of  the  saliva  would  settle  any  question  of  this 
kind. 

Oiemual  A/iafysis. — (l )  As  a  Solid, — {a)  A  fragment  heated 
on  platinum  foil  is  entirely  dissipated  in  white,  acrid  fumes, 
which  condense  on  a  cool  surface  in  white,  radiating  crys- 
tals, {b)  Touched  with  a  drop  of  liquor  potassa;,  it  turns 
a  yellowish  color;  calomel,  under  similar  circumstances, 
becomes  black,  [c)  A  solution  of  potassium  iodide  imparts 
a  bright  scarlet  color;  this  is  a  very  delicate  test  A  drop 
of  this  latter  solution  placed  upon  a  piece  of  bright  copper, 
in  contact  witli  the  smallest  fragment  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
will  produce  a  bright,  silvery  stain  upon  the  copper,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  rubbed  with  the  finger ;  this  stain  is  immediately 
removed  by  heating  it.  {d)  Ammonium  sulphide  at  first 
turns  it  yellowish,  but  subsequently  black.  ((*)  Heated  in 
a  reduction-tube  with  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  it  sublimes, 
forming  a  white  ring  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  which* 
under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  globules 
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of  metallic  mercury.  The  white  residue  in  tlic  tube  is 
shown  to  contain  cMorine,  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and 
applying  nitrate  of  silver. 

{3)  As  a  Liquid. — (rt)  A  drop  evaporated  on  a  glas.s  slide 
will  yield  large,  needle-shaped  or  prismatic  crystals,  (i) 
Solution  of  potassa  gives  a  ^c//i?a' oxide  of  mercurj';  this, 
when  dried  and  heated  in  a  redviction-tube,  will  yield  sub- 
limate of  mercury  globules,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen 
gas,  {f)  Ammonia  produces  a  'wkitc  precipitate,  [d)  Poias- 
sitim  iodide  first  causes  B.yelloic>,  and  immediately  afterward 
a  bright  scarlet  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent.  When  this  iodide  of  mercury  is  dried  and  heated, 
it  volatihzes,  and  condenses  in  a  yellow  deposit,  which 
gradually  changes  to  scarlet,  (c)  Protochhride  of  tin  first 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  (calomel),  and,  if  in  excess, 
a  dark  gray  precipitate  (metallic  mercury),  which  runs  into 
globules  on  being  boiled.  (/)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonium  siUphide  first  cause  a  whitish  precipitate,  soon 
changing  to  red,  and  ultimately  to  black,  {g^  The  copper 
test:  apiece  of  bright  copper  put  into  a  cold  .solution  of 
corrosive  Sublimate,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
speedily  acquires  a  silvciy  white  coating  of  metallic  mer- 
cury. When  the  copper  .slip  is  dried,  and  heated  in  a 
reduction-tube,  a  sublimate  of  metallic  globules  i.s  obtained, 
easily  identified  by  the  microscope.  This  test  is  extremely 
delicate,  and  will  detect  the  io^dd  of  a  grain,  if  the  copper 
surface  is  very  small  and  is  heated  in  a  vcr>^  small  tube. 
According  to  Wormlcy  {Micro-Chem.  etf  Poisons,  p.  35  1),  a 
far  smaller  quantity— even  the  sttdVcto'  ^^  •*  grain — may  be 
identified  by  employing  a  very  small,  thin,  glass  tube,  the 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  :ind  drawing  it  out,  by 
heating,  into  a  thin  capillar}'  neck.     The  small  fragment  of 
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coated  copper  is  introduced  through  the  wider  portion  of 
the  tube  to  the  point  of  contraction,  and  the  wider  end  is 
now  carerully  fused  shut  by  the  mouth  blowpipe,  so  as  to 
it  the  appearance  of  a  small  thermometer  tube,  the 
;  containing  the  coated  copper.  The  tube  is  now  heated 
at  the  bulb,  and  the  capillar)'  end  closed.  On  examination 
under  the  microscope,  a  well-defined  ring  of  mercurial 
globules  will  be  visible  on  tlie  capillary  tube,  just  above 
the  bulb. 

In  case  the  mercurial  sublimate  in  the  reduction-tube 
should  be  dim  and  unsati.sfactory,  Tardieu  {Sur  t'Empins., 
p.  5S0)  recommends  to  introduce  a  minute  crv-stal  of  iodine 
into  the  tube,  pushing  it  down  as  far  as  the  sublimate  with 
a  platinum  wire.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  then  stopped 
with  wax,  and  it  is  kept  in  a  hnrizontal  position  for  about 
twelve  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  30*  or  40°  C,  when  the 
deposit  will  assume  a  bright  scarlet  color,  due  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iodide  of  mercury.  After  removing  the  iodine, 
the  tube  may  be  gently  and  progressively  heated  from 
below  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp^  when  the  scarlet  color 
will  change  to  yellow,  and  on  cooling  the  latter  color  will 
give  place  to  scarlet  again. 

(A)  Tke  Galvanic  Test. — This  consists  in  winding  a  strip 
of  gold  around  a  strip  of  zinc  (or  iron)  and  placing  the  coil 
in  the  acidulated  solution.  Prof.  Guy  recommends  a  simpler 
and  equally  certain  method— to  moisten  a  narrow  slip  of 
zinc  with  water,  and  to  take  up  as  much  gold,  leaf  as  will 
adhere  to  it,  and  introduce  this  into  the  acid  .solution.  The 
gold  will,  in  a  short  time,  become  coated  over  with  a  silver- 
colored  coating  of  mercury.  It  is  then  to  be  carefully 
washed  and  dried,  and  Iieatcd  in  a  reduction-tube,  when  tlie 
usual  mercurial  sublimate  will  be  obtained.  The  gold  test 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  dcHcate  of  all. 
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Toxicohgkal  Examinittion.~-\'!\  a  case  wlierc  the  poison 
was  administered  in  the  solid  fomi,  fragments  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  stomach  yet  undissolved;  these  should  be 
collected  and  identified.  But  as  corrosive  sublimate  is 
easily  decomposed  by  albumen,  gluten  and  other  substances, 
mnch  of  it  may  be  changed  into  insoluble  compounds.  If 
the  dose  taken  be  small,  and  in  the  liquid  form,  it  may 
escape  discovery  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  If  the 
quantity  in  solution  is  considerable,  it  may  he  extracted 
by  simply  agitating  it  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether,  and 
after  it  has  settled,  removing  the  ether  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  when  the  salt 
will  crystaUize  in  white,  silky  prisms.  These  may  be  purified, 
if  necessary,  by  dissolving  in  water  or  alcohol^  and  again 
crystallizing.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  recovering 
the  poison  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  was  swallowed,  with 
the  reservation,  however,  that  ether  would  act  upon  any 
mercurial  salt  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  chloride — f.^., 
chloride  of  sodium — in  a  similar  manner. 

The  stomach  and  its  contents  should  be  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  already  described,  and  heated  with  distilled 
water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  After  proper  filtration  and 
concentration,  a  trial  test  may  be  made  with  a  strip  of 
copper,  allowing  this  to  remain  in  the  .solution,  if  necessary, 
for  several  hours.  The  gold  test  may  be  applied  in  a  similar 
manner.  By  either  of  these  processes  the  metai  can  be 
recovered  in  a  .satisfactory  manner.  The  other  tests  above 
mentioned  may  also  be  applied  as  corroborative  proofs. 

The  soiid  matters  remaining,  after  straining  off  the  liquid, 

will  probably  contain  much  of  the  poison  combined  with 

organic  substances.     These  should  be  boiled   in  distilled 

fwater    with    hydrochloric    acid,   until    disintegrated,   then 

filtered  and  concentrated,  and  tested  as  above.     Another 


method  is  to  dry  the  solid  matters  thoroughly,  and  digest 
tliem  in  warm  nitro-muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  insoluble 

mass  is  converted  into  soluble  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
acid  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  Uic  residue  dis- 
solved in  water  and  filtered,  and  the  usual  tests  applied  ;  or 
tlie  corrosive  sublimate'  is  dissolvoti  out  by  ether. 

/«  t/te  Tissues. — The  liver,  or  other  organs,  should  first 
be  crushed  in  a  mortar,  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  render 
filtration  easy.  Acidulate  the  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  gently  warm  for  some  time ;  then  filter  through  paper, 
and  apply  the  copper,  or  the  galvanic  test,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  the  filtrate.  All  the  solid  portions  are  now  to 
be'mixL-d  with  water  and  four  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  boiled  for  some  time ;  when  cool,  they  arc  to  be  filtered 
and  the  fillrate  examined  as  above. 

Should  arsenic  happen  to  be  present  in  the  tissues  along 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  on  the  application  of  Relnsch'a 
test,  both  metals  will  be  precipitated  on  the  copper,  and  both 
will  sublime  from  the  latter  when  it  is  heated  in  the  reduc- 
tion-tube;  but /H //:t'f(Vf/,  mercury  alone  will  be  deposited 
on  the  copper. 

To  detect  mercury  in  the  saieva,  acidulate  about  two 
drachms  of  this  fluid  with  one-fourth  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  introduce  into  the  mixture  a  small  piece  of  bright  cop' 
per  foil,  and  the  whole  kept  "warm  for  several  hours  (or  use 
the  g;o!d-test).  The  silver^''  deposit  on  the  metal  will  indicate 
the  presenceof  mercury,  which  will  be  confirmed  by  heating 
it.  when  washed  and  dried,  in  a  reduction -tube,  and  procur- 
ing the  characteristic  mercurial  globules  by  sublimation. 

In  examininjj  the  urine,  evaporate  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen ounces  down  to  one  ounce ;  acidulate  this  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  filter  and  boil  the  filtrate,  and 
fragment  of  bright  copper,  and  confirm  as  directed 


introduce  a  fl 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  death  may  ensue  from  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  no  mercury  be  found  in  the  tissues, 
as  where  the  person  has  survived  for  a  number  of  days. 
Also,  as  in  the  case  of  other  poisons,  there  may  be  a  failure 
to  detect  it  in  the  stomach  after  death,  even  when  large 
doses  had  been  swallowed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detection  of  minute  quantities  of 
mercury  in  the  organs  is  not  always  evidence  of  poisoning, 
Inasmuch  as  the  person  may  have  lately  taken  blue  pill  or 
calomel  as  a  medicine  :  hence,  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  reference  to  this  point 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  usually  estimated  quantitatively, 
as  a  suii<hidr,  by  carefully  washing  and  drying  the  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Every  lOO 
grains  of  dried  sulphide  are  equivalent  to  1 16.81  grains  of 
anhydrous  corrosive  sublimate.  Sometimes  the  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  is  used  to  precipitate  metallic  mercury  from 
a  given  quantity  of  the  mercurial  solution.  The  globules 
should  first  be  purified  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of 
potassa,  and  afterward  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Every  100 
grains  of  metallic  mercuiy  represent  135.5  grains  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 


Other  compounds  of  mercury  may  occa.sionally  prove 
poisonous,  as  the  red  ■(\vv\wiute  pricipittihs,  red  oxide,  calo- 
mel, the  sulpludes,  nitrates  and  sulphates. 
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ot  considered  poisonous  ; 
but,  as  it  is  easily  oxidized  by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  it 
would  soon  be  converted  into  a  deleterious  compound.  All 
its  salts  are  poisonous,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of 
the  sulphate,  which  is  very  insoluble. 

Acute  poisnninj»  hy  lead  is  very  rare,  except  as  the  result 
of  accident.  On  the  other  hand,  chronic,  or  slow  lead- 
poisoning  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  since  there  is  no  metal 
more  constantly  and  insidiously  introduced  into  the  human 
system  than  lead,  under  its  varied  forms.  In  the  arts,  the 
workmen  in  this  metal  inhale  the  fumes  and  powders  in 
smelting  the  ores,  and  manufacturinf,'  white  lead.  Painters, 
plumbers,  pewterers,  and  jjlazcrs  of  pottery  are  all  exposed 
to  similar  danger.  Kven  sleeping  in  a  freshly-painted  room 
has  been  known  to  cause  an  attack  of  colic  and  paralysis, 
from  breathing  the  emanations  containing  carbonate  of  lead. 
Dr.  Taylor  [On  Poisons,  p.  434)  alludes  to  himself  as  having 
suffered  from  this  latter  cause. 

The  frequent  handling  of  pewter  vessels,  and  especially 
of  new  type,  ha^  produced  lead  palsy.  The  use  of  glazed 
pottery  is  another  source  of  contamination,  arising  from 
the  action  of  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  and  of  oils  and  fats, 
also  of  alkalies,  on  the  glaze,  wJiich  consists  of  litharge 
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(oxide  of  lead).  Even  milk  has  become  poisoned  in  this 
way.  Cider  and  beer,  drawn  through  leaden  pipes,  may 
become  contaminated  in  the  same  manner.  Wine  may 
become  affected  by  contact  with  the  shot  left  in  the  bottles 
through  carelessness.  Neij  rum  is  apt  to  contain  lead, 
derived  from  the  leaden  worm  of  the  still,  while  olti  rum  is 
free  from  this  adulteration.  This  is  ascribed,  witli  great 
probability,  to  the  fact  that  old  rum,  being  kept  in  oak 
casks,  is  deprived  of  its  lead  by  the  tannin  of  the  cask. 

Certain  tnedidnal  substances  often  contain  lead,  derived 
from  the  mode  of  their  manufacture;  thu.s,  carl/onaie  of 
ammamum,  sublimed  in  leaden  vessels;  dorax,  and  other 
salts,  crystallized  in  leaden  pans ;  tartaric  add,  from  the  lead 
attached  to  the  strings  used  in  iLs  crystallization.  Solutions 
of  soda  and  potash,  when  kept  in  flint-glass  bottles,  soon 
become  impregnated  with  lead ;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
common  use  almost  invariably  contains  lead,  derived  from 
the  leaden  chambers. 

Many  articles  in  domestic  use  are  not  imfreqiiently  con- 
taminated by  lead,  as  flour  (from  the  plugs  of  lead  imbedded 
in  the  millstones),  sugar,  smiff,  tobacco,  chocolate  and 
bonbons, —  the  tatter  articles  from  the  impure  tin-foil 
wrappers. 

The  (xUmat  application  of  the  preparations  of  lead  is 
often  the  cause  of  slow  poisoning,  as  in  handling  the  melal, 
already  alluded  to ;  the  use  of  hair  dyes  and  cosmetics ;  and 
even  from  the  glazed  lining  of  hats.  The  direct  application 
of  white  lead  to  the  scalded  surface,  as  a  dressing,  has  been 
known  to  produce  symptoms  of  lead  colic. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  source  of  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing is  through  drinking  iva/cr^  which  has,  in  some  way  or 
other,  been  in  previous  contact  with  metallic  lead.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  this  occurs  should  he  thoroughly  un- 


derslood  by  the  legal  physician.  Pure  distilled  water,  which 
ill  nature  is  represented  by  rain  and  melted  snow,  in  contact 
with  lead,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  speedily  acts  upon  the 
metal,  producing  a  mixture  of  the  hydrated  oxide  and  car- 
bonate of  lead,  which  are  very  poisonous.  Ctjnsequently, 
rain  water,  which  is  frequently  prescr\'-ed  in  cisterns  for 
drinking  purposes,  should  never  be  collected  from  a  leaden 
roof,  nor  be  conducted  through  leaden  pipes,  nor  in  any  way 
come  in  contact  with  this  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  river 
and  spring  water,  which  always  contain  more  or  less  of 
saline  ingredients,  exert  no  deleterious  influence  upon  lead, 
in  consequence  of  the  preservative  action  of  the  carbonates, 
sulphates  and  phosphates  existing  in  the  water ;  these  form 
an  insoluble  film  or  coating  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
thus  preserving  it  from  any  further  action  of  the  water. 
The  pri^encu  of  the  chlorides,  nitrates  and  nitrites  would, 
on  the  contrar)',  increase  its  corrosive  action  on  the  lead. 
Free  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  very  much  increases  the 
danger  of  contamination,  in  the  absence  of  any  protecting  salt, 
in  consequence  of  its  solvent  power  over  carbonate  of  lead. 

Another  cause  of  contamination  may  arise  from  a  gal- 
vanic action  between  lead  and  other  metals  soldered  together, 
and  especially  when  in  contact  with  carbonic-acid  water. 
Danger  also  arises  from  a  leaden  cover  being  over  a  pump 
or  cistern.  The  vapor  of  the  water  (which  is  equivalent  to 
distilled  water),  impinging  on  the  metal  surface,  dissolves 
off  the  poisonous  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead,  which  may 
in  time  fall  into  and  contaminate  the  water. 

The  only  compounds  of  lead,  of  medico-legal  interest,  are 
the  acetate  and  carbonate. 


Acetate  of  Lead — {Sugar  of  Lead). — Occurs  in  com- 
merce ill  masses  of  white,  or  Hght-brownish  crystals,  some- 
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what  resembling  loaf  sugar  in  appearance.  It  has  an  acetous 
odor,  and  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste.  Soluble  in  water; 
less  so  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  becomes  milky  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  carbonic  acidof  tlic  latter. 

It  is  not  a  very  active  poison  ;  it  is  much  used  in  medical 
practice,  but  its  continued  employment  has  occasionally 
resulted  in  brinfrlng  on  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning. 

In  doses  of  an  ounce  or  two,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant,- 
causing  burning  pains  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  thirst, 
vomiting,  twisting,  colicky  pain<!,  with  tenderness  in  the 
abdomen,  obstinate  constipation,  retraction  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  anxious  countenance,  cold  sweats  and  convulsions. 
The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity.  In  protracted  ca.scs, 
there  is  often  paraly.sis  of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities. 
Its  influence  on  tlic  nerve  centres  is  marked  by  tlie  giddi- 
ness, stupor,  convulsions  and  coma.  In  some  cases,  there 
is  purging  of  bloody  matters,  though  usually  the  fecal  dis- 
charges are  hard,  dry  and  black.  The  peculiar  blue  line 
upon  the  edge  of  the  gums,  characteristic  of  chronic  lead 
poisoning,  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  acute  cases. 

The  faliil  qtiaHtily  is  uncertain  ;  an  ounce  has  been 
swallowed  with  impunity,  though  a  less  quantity  has  occa- 
sioned alarming  symptoms,  The  fatal  period  is  equally 
uncertain,  varj-ing  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 

The  proper  antuious  arc  the  soluble  Alkaline  and  earthy 
sulphates,  especially  the  sulphate  of  magnesium,  which  forms 
the  insoluble  lead  sulphate.  At  first,  however,  vomiting 
should  be  promoted  by  /inc  sulphate;  afterward,  opium 
and  castor  oil  may  be  required.  The  urine  should  be  fre- 
quently examined  for  the  presence  of  ihe  metal. 

Posf-iiioiit'in  Appearances. — Often,  no  well-marked  lesion.i 
are  discoverable.  Again,  more  or  less  inflanuration  of  the 
alimentary  tract  lias  been  observed.     Sometimes  the  inner 
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coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  covered  with  a  tliick. 
whitish  layer  uf  mucus  mixed  with  the  salt  of  Lead,  beneatli 
which  the  membrane  is  reddened,  or  even  abraded.  The 
intestines  are  generally  found  contracled.  As  regards 
chronic  cases,  there  is  nothing  very  definite  to  record, 
excq:t  the  contraction  of  the  large  intestines,  and  the 
flabby  and  whitish  appearance  of  the  muscles  sjjccially 
.aHected. 
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Chrome  Pohotiing. — This  may  result  from  the  continued 
internal  use  of  any  of  the  salts  of  lead  ;  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently produced  among  artisans  working  in  white  lead 
and  litharge,  or  by  the  accidental  introduction  of  the  metal 
into  the  system  through  drinking-water,  or  articles  of  food. 
The  earlier  symptoms  are  grouped  under  the  names  of 
Lt<ul  Colw,  Painter^  Colic,  or  Colica  Pietomtm;  the  later 
symptoms  are  named  Lead  Palsy. 

Lead  Colic. — The  earlier  symptoms  are  obstinate  consti- 
pation and  indigestion,  with  great  depression.  Then  there 
is  a  feeling  of  twisting,  grinding  pain  about  the  umbilicus, 
which  may  be  rather  relieved  by  pressure.  The  abdomen 
is  hard  and  retracted ;  sometimes  thei-e  are  scan^,  hard 
evacuations,  with  much  suffering.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and 
voided  with  difficulty.  Tlie  countenance  )3  dull  and  anxious;  i 
skin  cold  and  clammy ;  pulse  about  natural ;  respiration  H 
quick  and  catching;  loss  of  appetite,  with  dryness  of  mouth 
and  throat;  the  breath  is  fetid,  and  often  a  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth.  A  characteristic  sign  of  saturnine  poisoning 
is  Uie  blue  line  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  where  they  join 
the  teetli,  especially  noticeable  on  the  up|ter  incisoi's.  This 
is  due  to  the  deposition  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a 
sulphide  in  the  capillaries  of  the  gums,  as  can  be  shown  by 
the  microscope.     Some  other  metals,  as  silver  and  mercury, 
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occasionally  produce  a  somewhat  similar  blue  line,  and  it  is 
wanting  in  some  exceptional  causes  of  chronic  lead- poisoning. 
When  once  established,  this  symptom  is  very  persistent 

Lsad Palsy. — Lead  colic.tf  allowed  to  continue  unchecked, 
is  very  apt  to  terminate  in  paralysis, especially  after  repeated 
attacks  of  the  former.  A^ain,  it  may  come  on  without 
any  previous  attack  of  colic.  It  usually  affects  the  upper 
extremities.  At  first,  there  is  a  dull,  numb  feeling  in  the 
skin  of  the  6ngers  and  forearms,  trembling  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  unsteadiness  of  gait,  loss  of  power  in  the  hands  and 
arms,  which  gradually  waste  away.  The  extensors  arc 
more  affected  than  the  flexors,  so  that,  when  the  arm  is 
raised,  the  hand  drops  by  its  own  weight,  whence  the  com- 
mon name  of  "  wrist  drop  "  for  this  disease.  If  unchecked, 
brain  symptoms  present  themselves,  such  as  giddiness, toi-por 
and  apoplexy ;  sometimes  there  are  epileptic  fits,  oedema, 
albuminuria  and  convulsions,  ending  in  coma  and  death. 

Lead  has  been  found,  after  death,  in  the  brain,  and 
especially  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  also  in  the 
bones,  liver  and  kidneys.  Doubtless,  many  cases  of  obscure 
spinal,  cerebral  and  cardiac  disease  arc  really  owing  to 
chronic  lead  poisoning — the  metal  having  been  introduced 
unsuspectedly  into  the  system. 

Otcmical  Analysis. — I.  In  (he  Solid  State. — Lead  acetate 
heated  in  a  test-tube  evolves  an  acetous  odor,  and  fuses 
into  a  white  mass;  if  the  heat  is  continued,  it  again  fusies 
and  slowly  chars,  and  is  converted  into  a  reddish-brown 
mixture  of  the  oxides  of  lc:ad.  Heated  on  charcoal,  before 
the  blowpipe,  k  is  converted  into  globules  of  metallic  lead, 
with  a  surrounding  incrustation  of  yellow  oxide.  A  frag- 
ment dropped  into  a  .solution  of  potassium  iodide  instantly 
turns  yellow;  touched  with  ammonium  sulphide,  it  imme- 
diately IS  blackened. 
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II.  In  the  Uqmd  State. — (i)  A  drop,  evaporated  on  glass, 
yields  opaque  needles,  which  turn  yellow  when  touched 
with  a  drop  of  potassium  iodide  solution,  or  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate;  or  black,  by  amaianium  sulphide. ' 
(2)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes  a.  white  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  large  excess  of  potassa 
and  soda.  (3)  Potassium  iodide  gives  a  bright  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  It  in  bril- 
liant yellow  scales  on  cooling.  The  iodide  of  lead  is  also 
soluble  in  potassa  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  (4) 
Potassium  bichromate    gives  a  bright  yellow   precipitate. 

(5)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  most  delicate  test,  reveal- 
ing, according  to  Taylor,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  ibis  salt 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  The  black  sulphide  is  confiriaed  by 
heating  it  on  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe  ;  or  by  dissolv- 
ing it  in  nitric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, dissolving  in  water,   and  applying  the  usual   tests. 

(6)  The  galvanic  test. — A  drop  or  two  of  the  solution, 
slightly  acidified  with  acetic  add,  is  put  into  a  platinum 
capsule,  and  a  strip  of  zinc  is  made  to  touch  the  platinum 
through  the  liquid;  crystals  of  metalHc  lead  are  deposited 
on  the  zinc  ;  or  a  fragment  of  zinc  may  be  placed  in  the  lead 
solution  in  a  watch  glass,  when  very  soon  metallic  lead  will 
be  deposited  upon  the  zinc  in  an  arborescent  form,  A  salt 
of  tin,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  yield  an  arbores- 
cent deposit  of  tin.  Hence,  the  metallic  deposit  must  be 
further  tested  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  applying 
the  usual  tests. 

Other  tests  of  minor  importance  are  potassa  and  am- 
monia, oxalate  of  ammonium,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  red 
and  yellow  prussiate  of  potassium. 

Toxicological  Examination. — As  acetate  of  lead  is  easily 
decomposed  by  many  organic  substances,  such  as  albumen. 
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casein,  mucus,  etc.,  the  poison  may  exist  both  in  the  soluble 
and  insoluble  condition,  As  a  trial  test,  a  good  plan  is  to 
wet  a  pieceof  bibulous  paper  in  the  suspected  solution  and 
expose  it  to  a  jet  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^as,  which  will 
blacken  it,  if  it  contains  any  lead.  Tf  the  presence  of  this 
metal  be  indicated,  the  mixture  should  be  acidulated  with 
pure  nitric  acid,  aitd  boiled  for  some  time;  when  cold,  it 
should  be  filtered,  and  the  solids  on  the  filter  thoroughly 
washed,  and  reserved  for  future  examination.  Concentrate 
the  filtrate  by  evaporation,  and  treat  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen;  allow  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead  to  collect, 
pour  off  the  supernatant  water,  boil  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  add 
sufficient  distilled  water,  filter,  and  apply  the  usual  tests 

(P-  312)- 
The  solids  on  tlie  filter  should  be  dried,  and  incinerated 

in  a  porcelain  capsule;  dissolve  the  ash  by  heat  in  dilute 

nitric  acid,  filter,  and  treat  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 

prove  the  precipitated  sulphide. 

If  an  alkaline  sulphate  has  been  given  as  an  antidote,  a 
white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach.  This  should  be  collected,  and  boiled  with  pure 
potassa  (proven  itself  to  contain  no  lead),  and  the  solution 
tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ,  or  it  may  be  boiled  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  resulting  lead  carbonate 
decomposed  by  acetic  acid. 

The  solid  organs  (liver,  spleen,  etc.)  may  be  examined 
either  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  and  water,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  incinerating  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  again  dis- 
solving by  heat  and  dilute  nitric  acid;  or  by  directly 
incinerating  them  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  dissolving  out 
the  lead  with  strong  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
diluting  with  water,  and  precipitating  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 
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Since  organic  matters  retain  lead  with  great  tenacity,  the 
substances  should  not  only  be  carbonized,  but  brought 
completely  to  an  ash.  Boucher  has  shown  (Atitt.  d" Hygiene, 
t.  xii)  tlml  carbon  retains  lead,  and  that  this  lead  resists, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  action  of  solvents.  This  we 
have  verified  in  our  own  experience. 

As  regards  t\\c  hcciHznfhn  of  lead  in  the  different  organs, 
our  observations,  made  on  a  number  of  human  bodies,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  metal  la  eliminated  from  the 
system  chiefly  through  the  liver  and  kidneys.  We  have 
found  it  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  In  smaller  quanti- 
ties than  in  the  above-mentioned  organs.  This  confirms 
the  observations  of  Haubel  on  this  point. 

As  lead  remains  in  the  system  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
case  of  the  detection  of  only  a  minute  quantity  in  the  body 
after  death,  inquiry  should  always  be  instituted  in  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  its  accidetttal  introduction  into  the  sys- 
tem through  the  occupation,  mode  of  living,  etc.,  of  the 
individual. 

The  examination  of  the  urhie  should  never  be  neglected, 
seeing  that  lead  is  eliminated  from  the  system  chiefly 
through  this  secretion.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  ounces  of 
urine,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  should  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  incinerated  as  above  directed,  and  the  ash 
treated  as  already  described. 

For  the  detection  of  lead  in  sweetmeats,  etc.,  suspected 
of  bein^  colored  with  this  metal,  slightly  moisten  them  with 
water  and  put  them  on  a  plate, placing  in  the  centre  a  Httlc 
capsule  containing  about  a  drachm  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  cover  the  whole  with  a  tumbler.  If  lead  be 
present,  the  sweetmeats  will,  after  a  short  time,  be  black- 
ened by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  evolved  {Woodman 
and  Tidy,  Med.  Jurisp), 


Lead  Ckromak  {Ch?vme  Ydlvw). — This  salt  of  lead  is 
much  employed,  not  on!y  as  a  pigment,  but  also  quite 
extensively  to  impart  a  yellow  color  to  confections  and 
bunj.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
eggs,  in  order  to  give  the  desired  rich  yellow  tint.  Within 
the  past  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  poison- 
ing from  this  source,  from  the  use  of  buns  colored  with  this 
salt,  have  occurred  in  Philadelphia^  many  of  wliich  proved 
fatal.  Most  of  these  cases  exhibited  the  usual  marked 
symptoms  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  although  some,  espe- 
cially the  fatal  ones,  suffered  from  more  pronounced  eclamp- 
tic symptoms  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  saturnine  poisoning. 
The  author  made  a  toxicological  examination  of  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  five  of  the  fatal  cases,  at  difterent  periods  after 
death,  varying  from  one  week  up  to  two  years.  In  every 
Instance  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  lead  was 
afforded; — in  one  body,  in  the  spinal coni  (the  only  speci- 
men examined) ;  in  four  bodies,  in  the  liver  (the  only  speci- 
mens) ;  in  two  cases,  in  the  kidney  (the  only  specimens)  ;  in 
one  case  (the  only  specimen),  five  months  after  death,  in  the 
brain. 

The  presence  of  chrornium  was  not  sought  for  in  the  above 
examinations. 


Lead  is  quanutatively  determined  as  a  sulphide.  Every 
lOO  parts  of  pure,  dried  sulphide  represent  93.31  parts  of 
the  oxide,  or  15S.37  parts  of  crystals  of  the  acetate. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

POrSONlNG  BY  COPPER. 


ACCIDENTAL   POKONINO— SALTS    OF   COPPER— FATAL   DOSE— TREAT- 
MENT— MORBID    APPEARANCES  —  CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS TOXICO- 

LUGICAL    EXAMINATION. 

Copper,  like  many  of  the  other  metals,  is  not  poisonous 
in  the  metallic  state;  but  if  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is 
soon  corroded,  and  forms  highly  poisonous  compounds. 
Copper  coins,  sometimes  swallowed  by  children,  may  thus 
produce  dangerous  results.  The  inhalation  of  copper  alloy 
in  fine  powder  by  artisans  who  work  in  what  is  termed 
gold  priiUifig,  causes  serious  results,  such  as  constriction 
and  heat  of  throat,  vomiting-,  loss  of  appetite,  and  severe 
itching  of  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  with  hair,  which. 
on  examination,  are  found  to  be  of  a  deep  green  color 
{Falconer,  mi  Copper  Pmsonitig). 

Cases  of  accidental  copper-poisoning  can  frequently  be 
traced  to  want  of  cleanliness  in  cooking,  or  to  keeping  food 
in  copper  vessels,  particularly  such  articles  as  contain  a 
vegetable  acid  as  vinegar,  an  alkaline  chloride  as  common 
salt,  or  any  kind  of  oil  or  fat.  So  long  as  copper  utensils 
are  kept  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
using  them ;  but  if  cl[;anline5S  be  neglected,  a  deposit  of  the 
green  carbonate  collects,  which  is  very  poisonous,  and  will 
contaminate  any  food  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact. 
There  is  no  risk  in  boiling  articles  of  food  or  preserves 
in  clean  copper  vessels,  although  it  is  unsafe  to  keep  these 
articles,  cold,  in  the  same  vessels ;  in  the  tatter  case,  the 
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atmospheric  air  acts  upon  the  metal  at  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  contained  substance.  Dr.  I'alconcr  gives  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  this.  A  servant  left  some  sour-krout,  for 
only  a  couple  of  hours,  in  a  copper  pan  which  had  lost  its 
tinning.  Her  mistress  and  daughter,  who  ate  of  the  cab- 
bage, died  after  twelve  hours'  sickness.  Wildberg  found 
the  cabbage  so  strongly  impregnated  with  copper  that  it 
was  detected  by  metallic  iron. 

There  is  risk  tii  the  use  of  copper  boilers.  In  one  case 
no  less  than  5.575  grains  to  the  gallon  was  found  in  water 
drawn  from  a  kitchen  boiler. 

The  inference  from  the  above  facts  would  be  that  it  is 
extremely  unsafe  to  employ  copper  vessels  either  for  cook- 
ing, or  still  more  so  for  preserving  articles  of  food.  Even 
tinned  copper  ves.sets  are  not  safe,  because  the  tinning  con- 
sists of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  and  the  latter  metal  might, 
in  its  turn,  prove  a  source  of  danger. 

The  alloy  termed  Dulch  mcla!,  used  for  ornamenting  cakes 
and  confectionery  as  a  substitute  for  gold  leaf]  may  also 
prove  a  source  of  poisoning,  as  likewise  the  blue  and  green 
papers  used  as  wrappers  for  bon-bons,  although  the  chief 
source  of  danger  from  the  latter  arises  from  the  arsenic  con- 
tained m  their  composition. 

The  fine  green  color  on  man}'  samples  of  pickles,  peas 
and  preserved  fruits  is  awing  to  the  adulteration  of  a  salt 
of  copper,  as  verdigris,  or  blue  vitriol.  This  may  be  easily 
detected  by  placing  the  suspected  article  in  ammonia,  when, 
if  copper  be  present,  it  will  turn  blue.  A  simpler  method 
is  to  plunge  a  bright  needle  into  the  article ;  if  copper  be 
present,  it  will  speedily  receive  a  reddish  coating  of  the 
metal. 

All  the  cupreous  salt.s  are  poisonous ;  those  of  most 
medico-legal  impoitance  are  the  sidphati  (blue  vitriol,  blue 


stone),  and  the  suh-acetate  (verdigris).  The  arsentte  and 
aceto^rscttite  have  already  bceti  described  under  the  head 
of  Arsenic.  What  is  commonly  called  verdigris  is  the  car- 
bonate  of  copper,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  moist 
air  on  the  metal,  or  on  brass. 

The  salts  of  copper  are  rarely  used  for  homicidal  poi- 
soning, as  they  can  be  so  readily  recognized  both  by  their 
color  and  taste.  Occasionally,  they  have  been  taken 
suicidally,  and  more  rarely  by  accident.  The  sulphate  has 
been  employed  as  an  abortive. 

Symptoms. — The  sulphate  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all 
the  salts.  In  large  doses  it  produces  speedy  and  powerful 
vomitinj^.  which  would  probably  expel  the  whole  of  the 
poison,  and  thus  prevent  a  fatal  result.  There  are  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  great  thirst,  purging,  headache,  pros- 
tration, small,  frequent  pulse,  with  increased  flow  of  saliva. 
The  matters  vomited  are  bluish  or  greenish  ;  those  from  the 
bowels  are  greenish,  and  tinged  with  blood,  Sometimes 
there  are  severe  cramps  and  convulsions.  There  is  also 
suppression  of  urine,  and  in  fatal  cases,  paralysis  and  tetanus 
have  preceded  death.  Jaundice  is  also  an  occasional  result. 
Dr.  Tidy  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  specially  diagnostic  symptom 
of  copper  poisoning."  It  is  not  met  with  in  poisoning  by 
cither  arsenic  or  mercury. 

The  symptoms  of  slmo  poisoning  (which  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  accidental  introduction  of  the  metal  in  articles 
of  food)  are  an  acrid,  styptic,  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth, 
dry  and  parched  tongue,  coppery  eructations,  continual 
spitting,  nausea  and  vomiting,  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels, 
diarrhoea  of  bloody  stools,  with  tenesmus,  great  thirst,  heat  of 
skin,  small  and  tense  pulse,  scanty  urine,  Iicadachc,  vertigo, 
faintness,  cramps  of  the  legs  and  convulsions ;  occasionally, 
jaundice,  and  a  blue  line  on  the  margin  of  the  gums. 
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FaUd  Dose. — Not  positively  determined.  Half  an  ounce 
of  verdigris  has  proved  fatal,  and  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate; 
but  larger  quantities  have  been  swallowed  without  produc- 
ing death.  The  usual  emetic  dose  is  five  to  fifteen  grains. 
The  n^uyXfalai period  ia  from  four  to  twelve  hours, 

Triattnent. — Free  vomiting  should  be  assisted  by  the  use 
of  wann  diluent  drinks.  The  best  antidote  is  albumen  in 
the  form  of  white  of  eggs,  as  for  corrosive  sublimate.  Milk 
is  also  very  useful. 

Morbid  Appearances. — These  indicate  the  action  of  a 
powerful  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  from  the  throat  downward.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  softened,  and  sometimes 
ulcerated.  It  usually  exhibits  a  bluish  or  greenish  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  color  of  thiC  salt  taken.  The  same  is  true, 
also,  of  the  intestines.  As  a  somewhat  similar  appearance 
may  result  from  the  presence  of  bile,  it  is  proper  to  distin- 
guish between  them  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which 
will  impart  a  deep  blue  color  if  copper  is  present,  but  will 
cause  no  change  in  the  green  color,  if  due  to  bile.  Per- 
forations have  been  found  in  the  small  intestines;  the  rectum 
is  occasionally  ulcerated,  and  the  lungs  congested. 

Oiemkal  Analysis. — All  the  salt.^  of  copper  possess  either 
a  blue  or  green  color.  Only  a  few  other  metallic  salts  are 
tlius  colored,  as  some  of  the  cobalt  salts,  blue,  and  some 
of  those  of  nickel,  chromium  and  uranium,  green.  When 
heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  they  impart  to  it  a  beautiful 
green  color ;  and  when  heated  on  charcoal,  with  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda,  before  the  blowpipe,  globules  of  metallic 
copper  arc  obtained. 

The  su/phafe,  or  blue  vitriol,  occurs  in  large,  handsome 
cry.stals,  efifiorescent,  soluble  in  water,  having  a  nauseous, 
styptic,  metallic  taste,     The  verdigris  of  commerce  occurs 
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in  masses  of  a  Hght  green,  or  bluish-green  color.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  the  sub-acetate  and  other  acetates  of  copper.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  anti  in  dilute  acids. 

(i)  Ammonia  gives  to  the  solution  a  bluish-while  amor- 
phous precipitate — hydratctl  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  redis- 
solvcd  by  an  excess  of  the  preci^tant,  yielding  a  beautiful, 
clear,  dark  |turpte-blue  solution ;  this  color  is  immediately 
removed  by  an  acid.  The  salts  of  cobalt,  nickel  and  chro- 
mium give  somewhat  similar  results. 

(2)  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia.  If  the  copper  solution  be  very  dilute,  no  pre- 
cipitate may  take  place,  but  only  the  distinct  brownish-red 
discoloration.  We  have  found  this  test  rather  more  delicate 
than  that  of  ammonia. 

(3)  SiilphureiUd  hydrogen,  or  ammomum  sulpftide,  >-ields 
a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  the  sulphide.  This  should 
be  corroborated  by  bolting  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dr>'ness,  dissolving  in  water,  and  applying  the  usual  tests. 

(4)  The  Iron  Test. — Thi.s  simple  and  satisfactory  test 
consists  in  immersing  a  piece  of  bright  iron  or  steel  in 

a  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  copper,  when,  sooner  or  fl 
later,  according;  to  the   strength   of  the  solution,   it  will 
acquire  a  red  coating  of  metallic  copper.     If  the  solution  be  ^^ 
very  dilute,  it  should  be  concentrated  by  heat,  and  a  very  ^| 
small  iron  surface  should  be  exposed;  a  fine  sewing  needle  ^ 
may  be  suspended  in    it   for  some  hours.     After  it  has 
received  the  copper  coating,  it  may  be  removed  and  put 
into  a  porcelain  capsule,  with  a  little  ammonia,  which,  in  a 
shnrt  time,  will  assume  a  blue  color. 

(5)  The  gahank  test  consists  in  placing  the  copper  solu- 
tion, slightly  acidulated,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  touching 
the  latter,  through  the  liquid,  with  a  piece  of  zinc.     The 
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metallic  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum,  in  the 
form  of  a  reddish  incrustation.  The  latter  may  be  dis- 
solved off  the  platinum  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  moistening  it  with  water,  and  testiiij"  it  as  above 
directed. 

(6)  The  blowpipe,  as  already  mentioned. 

Toxifologkal  Exatmnation. — A  portion  of  the  copper  may 
be  found  in  a  soluble,  and  somt:  in  an  insolublt;  state.  The 
liquid  part  has  usually  a  bluish  or  greenish  color.  This 
should  be  filtered,  concentrated  by  heat,  and  a  trial  test,  by 
meacis  of  a  bright  sewing-needle,  applied.  Any  reddish 
deposit  on  the  latter  should  be  proven,  as  above  mentioned. 
Sometimes  the  needle  may  acquire  a  reddish  coating  simply 
from  the  oxuii  of  iron:  ammonia  will  serve  to  distinguish 
them.  If  a  large  amount  of  copper  should  be  indicated, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  be  passed  through  it  until  all 
the  metal  is  precipitated  as  a  sulphide.  This  is  to  be  treated 
after  tlie  manner  before  described.  If  the  amount  of  copper 
be  extremely  small,  the  galvanic  test  is  the  most  suitable. 
The  filtered  liquid,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  placed  in 
a  platinum  capsule,  and  fragments  of  pure  zinc  are  put  into 
it;  wherever  there  are  points  of  contact  between  the  two 
mefals,  there  will  be  a  reddish  deposit  on  the  platinum.  This 
should  be  wa-shed,  and  the  copper  dissolved  off  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  solution  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  diluted  with  water,  and  tested  as 
before  described. 

If  neither  of  the  above  tests  reveal  the  presence  of  copper, 
it  cannot  be  preisent  in  the  liquid  mutters ;  but  the  solids 
may  possibly  contain  it.  These  should  be  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  filtered,  concentrated  by  heat, 
and  tested. 
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Traces  of  arsenic  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sulphate ; 
when  the  latter  has  been  taken  as  a  vomit,  traces  of  this 
substance  have  been  discovered  in  the  matters  vomited,  and 
in  the  stomach  (Taylor).  ^ 

In  searching  for  the  salts  of  copper  im  the  stomach,  this  ^ 
organ  should  !«  carefully  examined  for  blue  or  green  par- 
ticles. After  treating  the  stomach  and  its  contents  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  the  addition  of  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filtering  and  concentrating  by  heat,  the  iron  and 
galvanic  tests  may  be  used  as  trial  tests.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  should  then  be  passed  through  the  liquid  until 
all  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  precipitated  This  should  be 
boiled  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness;  if  much 
organic  matter  is  present,  it  should  be  moistened  with  ^_ 
strong  nitric  acid  and  heated  until  all  the  organic  matter  is  ^ 
destroycil.  The  dry  residue  is  now  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  In  water, 
and  the  usual  tests  applied. 

In  the  Organs, — These  should  be  finely  divided  and 
thoroughly  dried,  and  then  incinerated  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  the  resulting  ash  treated  with  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  heat,  and  then  evaporated  to  drj'ness; 
dissolve  in  water,  and  apply  the  usual  tests.  Copper 
remains  longer  than  arsenic  in  the  tissues  and  organs ;  as 
long  as  sixty  days  in  the  liver  and  lungs,  according  to  M. 
L.  Orfila. 

In  Ike  Unnc. — Evaporate  six  to  eight  ounces  to  dryness; 
treat  the  residue  with  the  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potas- 
.sium,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  to  complete  incineration.  Dis-fl 
solve  the  resulting  ash  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rate  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  In  warm  water,  and 
test  as  above. 
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Copper  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  human  body. 
It  exists  in  minute  proportions  in  certain  vegetables,  which, 
doubtless,  obtain  it  from  the  soil.  The  discovery  of  faint 
traces  of  copper  in  the  body  after  death  is  no  proof  of 
copper-poisoning,  since  it  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  system  accidentally,  either  through  the  food  or  other- 
wise. 

Copper  is  determined  quantitatively  as  the  black  oxide, 
every  loo  parts  of  which  are  equivalent  to  314.21  parts  of 
crystallized  sulphate. 
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Cases  of  Zinc-poisoning  are  comparative! v  rare.  In  the 
metallic  state,  zinc  is  probably  Inert;  but  if  swallowed,  it 
would  soon  be  acted  upon  in  the  stomach,  and  converted 
into  a  salt,  where  it  might  occasion  serious  results.  The 
sulphatf  and  cftloride  are  the  preparations  most  likely  to 
produce  poisonous  effects. 

The  zinc  of  commerce  {spelter)  is  apt  to  contain  arsenic 
and  other  impunties.  fl 

Suipliote  of  Zinc — {Halite  vitriol). — ^A  white,  crystalline,  ^ 
soluble  salt.     It  ha.s  a  metallic,  astringent  taste  ;  effloresces 
on  exposure  to  the  air.    It  acts  as  a  prompt,  active  emetic,  ■ 
wilJioul  causing  much  deprL-ssion  of  the  system ;  hence,  is 
indicated  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning.  It  is  used  in  small 
doses  as  a  nerve  tonic,  and  the  system  soon  acquires  a  ■ 
tolerance  of  the  medicine.   As  much  as  two  scruples,  three 
times  a  day,  have  been  given  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  in 
a  case  of  epilepsy. 

Poisonous  i?yj'f.— Half  an  ounce,  to  an  ounce. 

SymplmtJs.—A  .strong,  metallic  ta.ste,  attended  with  a 
burning  sensation,  and  constriction  of  the  throat,  nausea, 
violent  vomiting,  intense  pain  of  stomach  and  bowels, 
purging,  small  and  frequent  pulse,  great  anxiety,  cold 
sweats,  extreme  prostration,  dilated  pupils,  coma  and  death. 
Experiments  on  animals  show  it  to  be  a  powerful  heart 
depressant. 
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Fatal  Period. — A  case  is  reported  of  a  woman  who  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
this  salt,  and  death  ensued  in  thirteen  hours  and  a  }taif. 
{Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1849.) 

Poit-mortem  Appearances. — Decided  evidences  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary-  canal, 
such  as  redness,  softening,  ecchymoses,  and  sometimes 
ulceration  ;  a  yellowish,  pultaceaus  matter  covering  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  membranes,  also  of  the  lungs,  with  bloody  effusion 
into  the  pleura,  and  a  distended,  flabby  heart. 

Cliloridc  of  Zinc. — In  strong  solution,  this  is  known  as 
"Sir  William  Burnett's  Disinfecting  Fluid."  It  is  much 
used  as  a  deodorizer.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  grains 
of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water.  It  is  a  powerfid  corro- 
sive, and  has  frequently  caused  death  when  taken  by  mis- 
take or  suicidally. 

The  symptoms  are,  in  general,  the  same  as  those  produced 
by  the  sulphate,  only  much  more  intense  in  their  character, 
and  resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  mineral  acids.  They 
come  on  immedialely  after  swallowing ;  the  matter-s  vomited 
and  pureed  are  frequently  tinged  with  blood,  and  mixed 
with  shredsof  mucous  membrane  ;  froth  may  issue  from  the 
mouth,  and  a  white  appearance  of  the  inside  of  this  cavity 
has  i>een  noticed.     There  may  also  be  loss  of  voice. 

Fata^  Period. — Dr.  Taylor  records  the  most  rapidly  fatal 
case— yi'^r  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  case  may  become 
chronic,  lasting  for  years,  and  ending  in  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus  and  exhaustion. 

Post-mortem  Lesions. — In  addition  to  the  usual  inflam- 
mator)'  signs,  those  of  a  corrosive  will  be  noticed,  such  as 
erosion  or  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.    Some- 
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times  these  arc  hard  and  leathery,  thickened  and  corrugated, 
The  pylorus  has  been  found  constricted,  and  appearing  as 
if  cauterized.  Constriction  of  the  trsophagus  has  also  been 
noticed,  together  with  a  softened  condition  of  its  mucous 
membrane.  The  brain  and  lungs  arc  congested ;  the  heart 
not  affected,  but  usually  distended.  The  blood  dark,  and 
uncoagulatcd. 

Treatment. — Assist  the  evacuation  of  the  poison  by  the 
free  use  of  mucilaginous  drinks.  The  best  antidote  Is 
albumen,  a.s  in  corro-sivc  sublimate  and  copper-poisoning. 
Milk  should  be  freely  used.  Opium  should  be  given,  to 
combat  the  irritation. 

Chemical  Analysis. — In  the  solid  state,  the  sulphate  may 
be  distingiii'^hed  from  Epsom  salt  and  oxalic  acid  (which  it 
much  resembles  in  appearance),  by  exposing  a  small  frag- 
ment mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe ;  it  quickly  fuses,  and  the  vapor 
forms  an  incrustation  on  the  charcoal,  which  is  first  yellow, 
and  becomes  white  on  cooling.  Heated  with  cobalt  under 
the  blowpipe,  the  fused  bend  of  zinc  ha.s  a  green  color.  A 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  applied  to  a  crystal  of 
jtinc  sulphate  turns  it  yellow,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Epsom  salt. 

hi  Sohition.  (i)  The  alkalies  precipitate  the  white  hydrated 
oxide,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  (2)  The 
alkaline  carbonates  tlirow  down  the  white  car(fonaie,\xvso\\x- 
ble  in  exce.s.'i  of  the  precipitant,  but  .soluble  in  excess  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  (3}  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives 
a  white  precipitate.  (4)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws 
down  the  ivhik  su//>/irdc,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
should  always  be  verified  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filtering,  diluting  and  subjecting'it  to  the  other 
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tests.  (5)  The  gahanic  test. — Place  the  solution  on  a 
platinum  capsule,  and  touch  it  with  a  piece  of  magnesium, 
when  the  metal  mil  he  deposited  on  the  platinum. 

2'oxkotogical  Examination. — In  a  case  of  suspected  poi- 
soning, it  should  always  be  remembered  that  sulphate  of 
zinc  may  have  been  administered  as  an  emetic;  hence, 
although  discovered  in  the  body  after  death,  it  may  not  have 
been  the  actual  cause  of  death.  If  found,  other  j>oisons 
should  also  be  sought  for.  The  organic  matters,  along  with 
a  little  acetic  acid,  should  be  gently  heated  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  dissolve  out  the  zinc  that  may  have  combined  with 
albumen,  fibrin,  etc.  After  cooling,  the  solution  should  be 
filtered  and  concentrated,  and  tlien  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitated  sulphide  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  and  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid.  The  nitrate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  water,  and  .subjected  to 
the  usual  tests. 

As  the  preparations  of  zinc  usually  contain  iron,  tlie 
presence  of  the  latter  metal  will  more  or  less  modify  the 
reactions  of  the  former.  The  iron  may  be  separated  by  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  which  will  precipitate  the  oxide  of  iron, 
while  it  retains  the  zinc  oxide  in  solution. 

The  tissues  (liver,  kidney,  spleen,  etc.)  may  be  examined 
either  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness and  adding  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  and  heating 
until  all  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed;  or  else  by  inciner- 
ating the  perfectly  dried  viscera  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and 
treating  the  resulting  ash  with  nitric  acid  ;  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water;  acidulate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  again  evaporate  to  dryness;  dilute 
with  water,  ami  Hpply  the  usual  tests. 

Since  chloride  of  nine  is  often  employed  for  embalming 
the  dead,  the  discovery  of  zinc  in  tJie  body  after  death 
might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
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Qttantitaiive  Estimate. — Zinc  is  usually  dctcrmiticd  as  an 
oxide.  The  boiling  solution  is  precipitated  with  carbonate 
of  sodium.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
and  dried,  and  tlieii  ignited.  The  protoxide  is  then  weighed. 
Every  lOOjirains  represent  354.13  grains  of  pure  crystallized 
sulphate,  or  167.77  grains  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  xinc. 
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POISONING  BY  Bf-SMirrH. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  [Magistety  of  Bistmith — Pearl 
WHiite). — This  substance  is  considerably  employed,  both  me- 
dicinally, and  as  a  cosmetic.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  giv-en  in 
doses  of  five  to  thirty  grains.  Several  fatal  cases  have  been 
reported  as  resulting  from  large  doses,  the  symptoms  being 
those  of  a  violent  irritant  poison.  Many  authorities  ascribe 
these  results  to  the  adulteration  of  the  bismuth  with  arsenic. 
Dr.  Taylor  states  that  this  adulteration  is  very  common,  and 
that  he  detected  arsenic  in  comparatively  large  quantities  in 
three  out  of  five  specimens  obtained  from  respectable  Lon- 
don druggists.  The  arsenic  may  readily  be  discovered  by 
dissolving  the  subnitrate  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  slighdy 
diluted,  and  employing^  a  Marsh's  apparatus.  This  same 
adulteration  has  occasionally  been  fotJ  nd  in  the  subnitrate  of 
(lur  own  shops;  and  it  .'should  be  looked  to  by  physicians 
as  being  the  probable  cause  of  the  irritation  which  occa- 
sionally follows  the  use  of  this  medicine. 

This  impurity  may  essentially  modify  a  medico  "legal 
opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  a  body,  where  bis- 
muth had  been  previously  administered  medicinally.  A 
case  of  this  nature  (State  of  Viipnia  i-jt.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Lloyd, 
1872)  occurred,  in  which  the  defence  contended  that  the 
trace  of  arsenic,  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  liver 
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of  the  deceased,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth which  had  been  taken  before  death.  This  bismuth 
was  found  to  be  contaminated  with  arsenic.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted. 

By  the  process  recommended  by  the  present  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  bismuth  is  entirely  freed  from  arsenic. 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution, 
thrown  into  water,  yic!ds  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which 
blackens  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  is  noi  soluble  in 
tartaric  acid. 

A  delicate  test  for  a  bismuthic  salt  is  a  piece  of  paper 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  and 
dried ;  a  beautiful  yellow  spot  appearing:  at  the  point  of 
contact.  It  is  stated  that  the  urine  will  reveal  the  presence 
of  bismuth,  a  few  hours  after  taking  the  subnitrate,  by 
means  of  tliis  test, 
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I  Salts  of  Tin. — ^The  only  preparations  of  tin  requiring 

notice  are  the  chloridi's.     The  effects  of  these  salts  upon  the 

'        system  are  those  of  the  metallic  irritants;  but  the  instances 
of  poisoning  by  them  are  rare. 

'V\\Q protochloride  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
of  a  dark  chocolate  color.  Corrosive  sublimate  throws 
down  the  gray  metallic  mercury.  Chloride  of  gold  gives  a 
fine  purple  precipitate-7the  pnrpU  of  Cassim.  A  fragment 
of  zinc  precipitates  metallic  tin.  in  an  arborescent  form. 

Bkhlnruli'  of  tin  is  precipitated  yellmo  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  sulphide  is  distinguished  from  the  yellow 
sulphide  of  arsenic  by  being  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  from 
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sulphide  of  cadmium  by  being  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  chloride  of  gold  yield  no 
precipitate  with  it 

The  preparations  of  Silver,  Gold  and  Platinum  (with 
its  allied  metals)  are  all  highly  irritant  and  corrosive;  but 
they  so  rarely  are  the  occasion  of  poisoning  in  the  human 
subject,  that  they  need  no  further  discussion  here. 

Preparations  of  Iron. — The  sulphate  (green  vitriol)  is 
highly  irritant  in  large  doses,  having  proved  lata]  in  several 
instances.  Its  action  resembles  that  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
though  less  violent. 

The  cMoridi,  in  the  fonn  of  tincture  {ycwxivsiXQA  tincture 
of  iron),  is  much  used  in  medicine.  In  largC  doses  it  acts 
as  a  violent,  corrosive  poison.  Christison  records  the  case 
of  a  man  who  swallowed,  by  mistake,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  liquid,  and  who  died  in  about  five  weeks.  It  is 
occasionally  used  as  an  abortive. 

Preparations  of  Chromium. — The  salts  of  chrome  most 
\\?.?^A  in  the  art?  arc  the  ckromatc  and  bichromate  of  potassium, 
and  the  chromati  of  lead.  The  two  former  arc  violent  irri- 
tants in  large  doses ;  sometimes  acting,  also,  as  corrosives 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  latter 
has  been  noticed  {ante)  under  Lead. 

Bichromate  of  potassium  may  be  distinguished — (i)by 
its  deep  orange-red  color;  (2)  by  solution  of  lead  acetate, 
which  precipitates  the  ycllotv  bichcromate  of  lead;  (3)  by 
silver  nitrate,  which  throws  down  a  deep  red  precipitate; 

(4)  sidphurstted  hydrogen   gives  a  ding>' -green  sulphide; 

(5)  snlphurie  add  added  to  a  solution,  along  with  alcohol, 
instantly  throws  down  the  green  oxide,  with  effervescence; 
yielding,  at  the  same  time,  the  odor  oi  aldehyde. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

VEGETABLE  AND   ANIMAL   IRRITANTS. 

SECTION  1.— POISONINO  BY   OXALIC  ACID. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  ACID  IN  NATURE  —  SYMPTOMS  —  FATAL  DOSE  — 
TRKATMfJJT  —  MOHUrD  APPEARANCES  —  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  — 
TOX  ICO  LOGICAL   EXAMINATION— B I NOX  A  LATE  OF   POTASSIUM. 

Oxalic  Acid,  in  combination  with  lime  and  potash,  e>dsts 
naturally  in  certain  plants,  as  the  rhubarb,  wood-sorrel, 
dock,  lichens,  etc.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  under 
the  name  o{ tK-id  af  sugar.  It  is  rarely  employed  for  homi- 
cidal poisoning,  since  it  would  be  easily  detected  by  its 
excessively  sour  taste;  but  it  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for 
suicidal  purposes,  and  it  has  been  frequently  the  caii.se  of 
accidental  death,  from  its  being  mistaken  for  ."iulphate  of 
magnesium  (Epsom  salt),  which  it  much  resembles  in 
appearance. 

Symptoms. — These  depend  very  much  on  the  size  of  the 
dose  and  the  degree  of  concentration,  In  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  acts  as  a  prompt,  violent, 
corrosive  poison.  In  smaller  doses  and  more  diluted,  its 
irritant  effects  may  be  much  lessened,  or  altogether  lost ; 
but  its  remote,  specific  operation  on  the  heart  and  nerve 
centres  is  very  observable  in  the  acute  pain  in  the  back, 
extending  down  the  limbs,  attended  with  tingling  and 
numbness,  and  with  tetanic  spasms,  together  with  occasional 
narcotism.     On  the  heart,  it  acts  as  a  decided  depressant. 

When  swallowed  in  a  very  large  dose,  and  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  the  efiects  are  immediate.     An 
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intenscl)'  sour  taste  is  falloH'cd  b>'  a  burning  sensation  in 
the  gullet,  extending  down  to  the  stomach  ;  violent  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure ;  constriction  of  the 
throat ;  vomiting  of  a  greenish-brown  or  black  matter, 
sometimes  mixed  willi  blood.  If  the  patient  lives,  pui^ing 
of  a  similar  character  sets  in.  The  remaining  symptoms 
are  those  of  collapse,  such  as  extreme  debility,  a  cold, 
clammy  skin,  feeble,  rapid  pulse  and  hurried  ref^piratioo. 
There  are  also  soreness  of  the  mouth,  swelling  of  the 
tongue,  intense  thirst,  restlcs3ne»ss  and  distressing  cough ; 
also,  frequently,  cramps  and  numbness  of  the  lej^s  and  arms, 
loss  of  voice,  acute  pain  in  the  back  and  head,  delirium  and 
convulsions— symptoms  that  indicate  the  action  of  the  poi- 
son on  the  nervous  system.  As  in  the  case  of  other  violent 
poisons,  the  above-mentioned  s^'mptoms  are  liable  to  many 
exceptions  and  anomalies ;  thus,  vomiting  and  pain  may 
both  be  absent. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  poison  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  though  hitherto  experiments  have 
failed  tn  detect  it  in  that  fluid.  Christison  mentions  a  case 
where  leeches,  lliat  Iiad  been  applied  to  the  epigastrium  of 
a  patient  who  had  been  poisoned  by  this  acid,  fell  off  dead, 
showing  evidently  that  it  had  gotten  into  the  circulation. 
The  urine  contain.s  crj-stalsof  oxalate  of  lime  in  abundance, 
also  albumen  and  tube-casts ;  and  according  to  some 
writers,  deposits  of  similar  crystals  within  the  renal 
tubules. 

Fatnl  Dose. — Half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  is  regarded  as  a 
fatal  dose  for  an  adult.  Dr.  Taylor  quotes  a  case  where 
one  drachm  of  the  solid  ciystals  proved  fatal  to  a  boy  si.x- 
teen  years  old,  in  eight  hours.  There  arc,  however,  cases 
on  record  where  much  larger  doses  have  been  swallowed 
without  causing  death. 
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Fatal  Period. — -In  a  large,  concentrated  dose,  oxalic  acid 
is  one  of  the  most  energetic  poisons  known.  Christison 
calls  it  "  tlie  most  nipid  and  unerring  of  al!  the  common 
poisons."  Dr.  Ogilvie  reports  the  most  rapidly  fatal  case 
known,  where  death  occurred  in  three  mimtles  after  swallow- 
ing it  {Lancet,  Aug.,  1845).  In  other  cases,  death  has 
foHowed  in  /*■«  minutes;  the  majority  of  cases  prove  fatal 
within  one  hour.  Again,  instances  have  occurred  where  the 
patient  has  survived  for  many  hours,  and  even  days.  Dr. 
Beck  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  frotn  the 
secondary  effects  of  the  poison,  after  several  months  of 
suffering. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  prompt,  in  order  to  be  of  any 
service.  The  best  antidotes  are  chalk  and  magnesia,  mixed 
up  with  milk.  The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  arc  in- 
admissible, on  account  of  their  forming  W^c^/ir  poisonous 
compounds  with  the  acid.  The  scrapings  of  a  whitewashed 
wall  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  chalk  and  mag- 
nesia. Lime-water  and  oil  are  useful.  Opium  is  indicated 
to  relieve  the  severity  ai  the  symptoms. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  throat  and  gullet  will  usually  be  found  white, 
shriveled  and  easy  of  removal ;  it  may  be  covered  uvcr  with 
the  brown  matters  discharged  from  the  stomach.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  entirely 
separated,  displaying  a  surface  of  a  brown  color,  and  raised 
in  longitudinal  folds.  The  stomach,  which  is  frequently 
contracted,  conlain.'i  an  intensely  acid,  brown,  gelatinous 
fluid  ;  the  mucous  membrane,  if  death  has  been  rapid,  may 
appear  soft  and  pale,  often  without  marks  of  decided  inflam- 
mation ;  but  if  death  hiLS  been  delayed,  it  is  usually  black 
in  some  places,  and  in  others  intensely  congested  and  in 
rugie,  witli  portions  peeling  off",  revealing  a  gangrenous  con- 


dition  of  the  subjacent  tissue.  Such  cases  strongly  resemble 
those   of  sulphuric  acid   poisoning.    Perforation   of  the 

stomacli  is  rare. 

The  intestines  are  usually  highly  congested,  if  death  has 
been  at  all  delayed.  The  lungs  generally,  and  the  brain 
occasionally,  have  been  found  congested.  The  heart  i.s 
sometimes  quite  empty,  and  at  others,  distended  with  dark 
blood.  The  kidneys  exhibit  a  peculiar  white  zone  in  their 
cortical  parts,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  owing  to 
an  Hccuniulation  of  oxalate  of  Itmc.  The  blood  throughout 
the  body  is  fluid.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  where  all 
morbid  appearances  have  been  absent. 

Ckemical Analysis. — (i)  As  a  solid.  When  pure,  it  occurs 
in  culorless  four-sided  crystals,  of  an  intensely  sour  taste 
(by  which  it  is  immediately  distinguished  from  magnesium 
sulphate),  being  soluble  in  water,  especially  hot;  soluble, 
also,  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ctlicr,  and  nearly  so  in 
chloroform.  It  is  completely  volatilized  by  heat,  leaving  no 
residue;  this  is  not  the  case  witli  the  sulphates  of  magne- 
sium and  zinc,  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken. 

(2)  AsaUquid.—lX.  reddens  litmus  paper;  a  drop  evapo- 
rated  to  dryness  leaves  long,  slender  prisms,  (fl)  Siiuer 
nitrate  gives  a  copious  white  precipitate  of  silver  oxalate, 
distinguished  from  the  chloride  and  cyanide  by  being 
soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid.  If  this  precipitate  is  thoroughly 
dried  and  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  is  completely  dissi- 
pated in  a  white  vapor,  in  a  succession  of  pufTs  or  slight 
detonations.  {6)  Caldttm  sulphatf{pr  any  soluble  lime  salt) 
gives  a  white  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  by  being 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  being  soluble  in  nitric,  and 
rather  less  so  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Calcium  sulpliatc  will 
also  precipitate  solutions  of  barium,  strontium  and  lead; 
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but  the  sulphates  of  these  bases  are  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
(c)  Barium  chloride,  sironlinm  nitrate  and  lead  acetate  all 
precipitate  the  white  crystalline  oxalates  of  these  ba^ics^ 
which  are  soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  but 
these  tests  are  of  inferior  value  to  the  former  ones,  id) 
Cupric  su!pkate  yields  a  faint  bluish-white  cupric  oxalate, 
which  is  almost  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Toxicologual  Examination. — If  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  highly  acid,  the  poison  may  probably  be  separated  by 
dialysis,  or  they  may  be  digested  with  distilled  water,  at 
a  moderate  heat,  for  some  hours,  and  thun  filtered,  the 
filtrate  concentrated,  and  tested  with  cupric  sulphate.  If 
this  test  affords  evidence  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  the 
liquid  may  be  evaporated  to  crystallization,  and  the  crystals 
thus  obtained  re-dis.solved  in  pure  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
again  crystallized. 

But  it  is  usually  recommended  to  treat  the  first  filtrate 
with  an  excess  of  solution  of  lead  acetate;  wash  the  pre- 
cipitated lead  oxalate  on  the  filter;  then  diffuse  it  thoroughly 
in  pure  water,  and  pass  through  it  a  current  of  washed  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  until  ail  the  lead  and  organic  matter  is 
thrown  down.  Heat  a  little  while,  to  expel  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  filter,  and  crystallize  the  filtrate 
by  evaporation.  Purify  the  crystals,  if  necessary,  by  re- 
solution, and  apply  the  usual  tests. 

But  it  may  happen  that  all  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  stomach 
has  been  neutralized  by  the  antidotes  that  were  administered 
—lime  or  magnesia,  in  which  case  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  would  not  be  acid.  Here,  the  inspected  solids 
should  be  collected,  and  thoroughly  washed  with  warm 
water,  and  tlie  liquid  decanted  off;  if  this  liquid  is  acid,  it 
should  be  reserved  for  examination ;  if  not  acid,  it  may  be 
thrown  away.    The  solids  should  then  be  diffused  in  pure 
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water,  and  boiled  for  some  time  witti  pure  potassium  car- 
bonate, which  decomposes  the  oxalates,  forming  soluble 
oxalate  of  potassium  and  insoluble  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  magnesium.  These  are  separated  by  filtration,  and  the 
solution  concentrated  by  gentle  heat,  until  the  crystals  are 
formed. 

In  a  case  of  alleged  oxalic  acid  poisoning,  it  might  be 
objected  that  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  found  in  the  stomach  after  death  might  be  due  to  rhu- 
barb or  sorrel  that  had  been  eaten  by  the  deceased.  The 
answer  to  this  is  obvious  :  if  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all 
the  characteristic  s).-mptom3  of  this  active  poison,  the  (dis- 
covery of  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  is  certainly  no  evi- 
dence of  poisoning;  but  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  this  poison,  and  morbid  lesions  are  present, 
then  the  ohtaining  of  only  a  small  amount  of  the  acid 
should  not  negative  the  charge  of  poisoning. 

Ill  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  the  urine 
should  always  be  examined  for  an  increase  of  the  octahe- 
dral crystals  of  oxalate  of  time.  This  fluid  sliould  be  col* 
leclcd  in  a  conical  glas.s,  and  the  .sediment  which  collects 
after  some  time  should  be  examined  with  the  microscope. 
But  all  the  limc-oxalates  may  not  be  thus  precipitated;  a 
portion  may  be  held  in  solution  by  the  acid  phosphate  of 
sodium  which  exists  in  the  urine. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  same 
crystals  may  be  found  in  the  urine  of  persons  who  have 
partaken  of  food  containing  oxalic  acid^  such  as  rhubarb 
and  sorrel. 

To  detect  free  oxalic  acid  or  a  soluble  03(alate  in  the 
urine,  add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  phosphates, 
and  alkaline  eartlis  If  prcscnt,and  concentrate  to  about  one- 
fourth  its  bulk,  then  add  acetate  of  lead  in  excess,  filter; 
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decompose  the  lead  ox:aIate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  treat  the  filtered  solution  as  above  directed. 

Stains  of  this  acid  on  cloth,  parchment,  paper,  etc.,  may- 
be discovered  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  applying  the 
usual  tests.  The  color  of  tliese  stains  on  black  cloth  is 
orange,  and  brownish-red.  This  acid  is  .'iometimes  employed 
to  remove  writing-ink,  in  cases  of  forgery  ;  but  usually  there 
arc  left  on  the  paper  traces  of  iron,  existing  in  the  ink, 
which  can  readily  be  recognized  by  applying  a  solution  of 
the  ferrocyauide  of  potassium,  which  will  turn  it  blue. 

Oxalic  acid  is  usually  estimated  quantitatively  as  oxalate 
of  lead;  every  lOO  parts  of  the  dried  pure  o.\alate  are 
equivalent  to  42.5  of  the  cr^'stallized  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  human 
body;  although  supposed  by  Liebig  and  others  to  be  one 
of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  in  the 
economy,  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  demtmstrate  its 
existence  in  the  blood.  In  disease  it  is  frequently  found  in 
the  tissue  in  the  form  o{  oxalate  of  lime,  in  which  form  also 
it  constitutes  the  variety  of  calculus  named  the  mulberry 
calculus. 

Binoxalaie  of  Potassmm-^SaU  of  Soirel — lissential  Salt 
of  Lemons). — ^This  salt  is  much  used  in  the  arts  for  bleach- 
ing, etc.  It  is  almost  as  active  a  poison  as  oxalic  acid.  The 
symptoms,  dose  and  lesions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter,  (1)  by  heating  a 
fragment  on  platinum  foil ;  an  ash  is  left  (carbonate  of  potas- 
sium), while  the  acid  is  entirely  dissipated ;  {2)  it  crystallizes 
in  feathery  forms;  (3)  it  is  distinguished  from  cream  of 
tartar  hy  lime  water,  which  precipitates  both,  but  the  tar- 
trate of  calcium  is  immediately  re-dissolved  by  tartaric  acid, 
while  the  oxalate  is  insoluble.  This  salt  is  a  natural  ingre- 
dient in  the  sorrel. 
49 


Tartaric  and  Acetic  acids  act  as  powerful  irritant  poi- 
sons, in  the  concentrated  state,  and  in  large  doses.  They 
have  both  produced  fata!  results  when  taken  in  doses  of  an 
ounce.  Their  proper  antidotes  are  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  chalk  or  magnesia. 

SECTION  II. 

POISONING  BV  CARBOLIC  ACID. 


Carbolic  Acid — {Phenk  Actd^Pkenol) — is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  When  pure,  it  ts  in 
tlic  form  of  while  acicular  crystals,  which,  when  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  light,  acquire  a  reddish  tinge.  They 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  liquefy  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  not,  however,  verj' soluble  in  water;  much 
more  so  in  alcohol,  ether  and  glycerine.  It  has  a  burning 
taste,  and  a  peculiar,  strong,  creasote  odor.  It  is  sometimes 
named  coal'larcreasoU.  It  is  powerfully  antiseptic,  quickly 
destroying  all  microorganisms.  Applied  in  its  undiluted 
state  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a  corrosive  and  anaesthetic,  cor- 
rug^ating  and  hardening  it.  Taken  internally,  undiluted,  its 
effects  are  those  of  an  energetic,  corrosive  and  neurotic 
poison. 

Carbolic  acid,  from  its  almost  universal  employment,  has 
^^        of  late  years  become  a  very  frequent  cause  of  poisoning. 
^B  Sympioiiis. — Intense  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat 

^^        and  stomach  ;  the  pupils  are  contracted  ;  the  conjunctiva 
I  insensible  to  Uie  touch;  marked  odor  of  the  acid  exhaled 

I  from  the  breath  ;  the  skin  cold  and  clammy ;  the  tempera- 

I  ture  rapidly  falU ;  the  pulse  becomes  weaker  and  weaker, 

I  but  fluctuates  in  its  beats;  respiration  is  labored,  and  ulti- 

I  mately  stertorous;  vomiting  of  a  frothy  mucus  sometimes 
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effects  of  the  acid.  Coma  usually  precedes  death,  which 
may  also  sometimes  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  Death 
may  occur  within  an  hour  from  swallowing  the  poison ;  in 
one  case,  witJiin  ten  minutes.  The  urine,  as  shown  by 
Stevenson,  is  often  of  an  olive-green  color. 

Many  of  the  above  symptoms  have  been  produced  by 
the  external  application  of  the  acid,  especially  to  denuded 
surfaces. 

Faiai  Dose. — Dangerous  symptoms  have  occurred  from 
doses  of  six  or  seven  drops  or  grains.  The  deaths  recorded 
have  resulted  from  doses  of  one  to  two  ounces;  but  a  much 
less  quantity  would  certainJy  prove  fatal. 

Treatitisnt. — Assist  the  evacuation  of  the  poison  by 
emetics  of  mustard  water,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  albumen, 
oil  and  demulcents.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  true  antidote.  Dr.  Husemann  considers  the  saccharate 
of  iimc  an  antidote.  Oil  is  the  best  outward  application  to 
the  skin.  Stimulants  must  be  freely  given,  to  combat  the 
collapse. 

Post-mortem  Lesums. — The  mouth  and  cesophagus  are 
usually  white,  soft  and  corroded,  but  sometimes  hard- 
ened and  corrugated.  The  brain  is  generally  normal,  but 
occasionally  congested,  and  the  fluid  in  the  vcTitricIes  exhal- 
ing the  strong  odor  of  the  acid.  The  lungs  arc  usually 
gorged  with  blood.  The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is 
generally  contracted,  while  the  riglit  is  flaccid.  The  blood 
is  uniformly  dark  colored  and  fluid.  The  odor  of  car- 
bolic acid  is  detected  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  in  the 
intestines,  and  even  in  the  other  viscera.  The  mucous 
lining  of  the  stomach  has  been  fotmd  white,  hardened  and 
wrinkled;  but,  again,  highly  congested  and  corroded.  The 
bladder  i.s  usually  empty,  any  urine  passed  being  of  a  dark, 
or  olivc-grecn  color. 
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Chemi€<tl  Analysis. — The  odor  is  probably  the  best  test 
It  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  forms  salts  with  bases.  It 
iiuparrs  a  transient,  greasy  stain  to  paper.  It  coaguiates 
albumen.  It  gives  a  deep  violet  color  to  pcrchloridc  of  iron, 
and  a  bluish  tint  to  ammonia  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium; 
if  this  be  acidulated,  it  turns  red.  Bromine  water  causes  a 
whitish-yellow  flocculent  precipitate ;  if  this  be  treated  with 
sodium-amalgam,  carbolic  acid  is  set  free  (Landolt).  Heated 
with  potassium  cyanide,  it  gives  a  red  tint.  A  splinter  uf 
wood,  moistened  with  the  acid,  and  afterward  dipped  into 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  turns  of  a  greenish-blue  tint 
when  dry  (Woodman  and  Tidy). 

Toxicohgicai  Exatmnation. — Generally,  the  characteristic 
odor  of  the  acid  will  be  perceived  in  the  body  after  death. 
The  organic  matters  should  be  distilled  along  witli  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

Carbolic  acid  can  generally  be  detected  in  the  iirine,  both 
by  the  odor  and  by  chemical  reagents.  Tlie  urine  may 
either  be  distilled  ivithout  sulphuric  acid  (as  it  is  said  this 
acid  may  develop  carbolic  acid  from  some  of  the  normal 
constituents  of  the  urine) ;  or  by  agitating  it  with  an  excess 
of  ether,  and  subsequently  removing  the  ethereal  layer  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  and  evaporating  in  a  shallow  dish ;  a 
minute  oily  residue  is  left,  having  the  character  of  carbolic 
acid. 
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SSCTtON   UI. 

POtSONmC  BY  CItOTON  OIL,  EL.'VTERIUM.  CASTOR.OIL  BEANS, 
COLCIIICUM,  ANU  SAVIN. 


Croton  oil  is  a  fi-^ced  oil,  extracted  by  pressure  from  the 
seeds  of  Croton  Hgliuni,  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful 
purgative,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drops.     In  over-daws. 
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acts  as  a,  violent  irritant  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  causes  excessive  vomiting  and  purging,  followed 
by  collapse,  as  in  cholera.  Its  poisonous  properties  seem 
to  be  dependent  on  a  peculiar  fatty  acid  named  croioniCy 
which  cxi-sts  in  tlic  oil  in  variable  quantities.  When  de- 
prived of  this  acid  the  oil  is  harmless. 

Croton  oil  is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  has  an  unpleasant 
odor,  and  a  hot,  acrid,  burning  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
ether  Nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  imparts  to  it  a  dark- 
brown  color. 

Death  hats  resulted  in  one  case  from  taking,  by  mi-stakc, 
an  embrocation  containing  thirty  minims  of  the  oil.  In 
another  case,  two  and  a  half  drachms  proved  fatal  in  four 
houns;  while  in  a  third  instance,  half  an  ounce  of  croton  oil 
wa.s  taken  by  mistake,  and  after  exciting  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  the  patient  recov- 
ered, after  fourteen  days. 

AfialysU. — Separate  tlic  oil  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  means  of  ether,  and  evaporate  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion spontaneously,  and  test  the  resulting  oil  with  nitric 
acid  and  heat. 

Elaterium. — Tliis  substance  is  procured  from  thejuiceof 
Etbalium  offtcinantm.  or  squirting  or  wild  cucumber.  It  Is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  dra.stic  purgative.  1 1.5  effects 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  croton  oil.  One  grain  of  good 
elaterium  has  produced  vcr>'  violent  effects.  It  owes  its 
activity  to  a  neutral  resinous  principle,  eUtUr'm,  Nitric 
acid  has  no  action  upon  it.  Sulphuric  acid  turns  it  of  a 
reddish-brown  color. 


Castor-Oil  Beans  are  derived  from  the  RicittNS ct»Httmms, 
and  yield  by  pressure  the  castor  oil  of  commerce.     The 
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seeds  contain  an  irritant,  poisonous  principle,  which  causes 
them  to  act  violently  when  swallowed.  They  have  occa- 
sionally proved  fatal.  In  one  case,  three  seeds  destroyed 
life  in  an  adult  male  in  forty-six  hours,  and  tiventy  seeds 
proved  fatal  to  a  young  lady  in  five  days,  after  violent 
symptoms,  strongly  resembling  those  of  malignant  cholera. 


Colchicum. — ^The  CokSdcum  antumnale,  or  meadow  saf- 
fron, contains  a  powerful  alkaloid  principle,  f6iA:/;*n'jw,  which 
strongly  resembles  veratrine  in  many  of  its  properties.  It 
abounds  chiefly  in  the  bulb  of  the  plant,  but  is  also  found 
in  the  seeds. 

The  effects  of  a  large  dose  upon  the  system  are  those  of  a 
violent  irritant,  such  as  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and 
stomach,  great  tliirst.  vomiting  and  soreness,  purging, 
cramps,  cold,  collapsed  skin,  feeble  pulse,  dilated  pupils, 
suppression  of  urine,  and  r.ipid  exhaustion-  Sometimes 
there  arc  delirium  and  convulsions. 

The  strength  of  the  preparations  of  colchicum  varies 
greatly,  depending  upon  the  time  of  gathering  the  plant, 
and  also  its  place  of  growth. 

Death  has  resulted  in  seven  hours,  and  again  has  been 
delayed  for  several  days.  Generally,  it  occurs  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Less  than  half  an  oimce  of  the  wine  of 
the  root,  forty-eight  grains  of  the  dried  bulb,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  seeds  have  severally  proved  fatal.  A  fright- 
ful accident  occurred  in  Montreal,  in  1873.  to  a  company 
of  eight  or  nine  persons.  They  had  freely  partaken  of  what 
they  supposed  to  be  ordinary  wine,  but  which  was  really 
wine  of  colchicum.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they 
became  alarmingly  ill,  with  nau-sea,  vomiting,  excruciating- 
pains,  purg-ing,  cramps  and  prostration.  Five  of  the  cases 
terminated  fatally  within  thirty-six  hours. 
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Morbid  Appearances. — These  consist  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  some  instances,  no  morbid 
appearances  exist.  In  one  case,  the  pia  mater  was  much 
cong^ested,  when  there  was  an  absence  of  inflammation  from 
the  stomach.     The  lungs  are  usually  deeply  congested. 

ColcfUcine  occurs  in  fine,  white  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  feeble,  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  bitter,  acrid  taste. 
Its  best  test  is  nitric  acid,  which  gives  it  a  violet  color, 
chang;ing  to  blue  and  brown.  It  differs  from  veratrine  in  its 
negative  action  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  recovered 
from  organic  mixtures  by  a  modification  of  Staas' process 
(vide  pos,'.).  Less  than  half  a  grain  of  colchicine  has  proved 
fatal.    There  is  no  known  antidote  to  it 

Savin. — The  tops  of  the /rmiperus  sabina  contain  a  vola- 
tile yellow  oil  (oil  of  savin),  which  may  be  procured  by  dis- 
tillation. Both  powder  and  oil  are  employed  in  medicine, 
and  both  possess  powerfully  irritant  properties.  They  are 
seldom  or  never  used  as  poisonsjbut  they  frequently  produce 
fatal  results  when  used  as  abortives.  Although  not  believed 
to  possess  specific  ecboHc  properties,  uterine  contractions 
may  follow  their  powerful  irritant  effects  upon  the  gastro- 
enteric mucous  membrane ;  but  death  is  a  more  frequent 
result,  without  the  expulsion  of  the  ftetu-s. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  pawder,  this  may  often  be 
discovered  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  microscopic 
inspection.  The  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation  from 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  then  agitating  the  distillate 
with  ether,  in  which  it  is  soluble,  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  evaporate.   It  is  recognized  by  its  peculiar  tcrebinthinate 
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IXHSONING  BV  THE  HEl-LEllORES,  ETC 

VERATttlNE— rEI.l.OW  JESSAM INE— GELSEMIKE  AND  GELSEMIC. 
ACID— POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS. 

Black  Hellebore. — {HfHrdorus  »/^<r)— formerly  named 
Mflampinhunt,  is  sometimes  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  a 
powerful  irritant  lo  tlie  stomach  and  bowels,  and  has  proved 
fiital  in  overdoses,  occasioning  violent  vomiting,  pur^ging, 
abdominal  pain,  cold  sweats,  collapse  and  convulsions. 

Green  Hellebore  {VcratrutH  viridi — American  HtiUbore 
— Jtuiuxn  Poke). — This  species  possesses  very  active  prop- 
erties, and  has  occasioned  fiital  results.  The  timturc  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  powerful  cardiac  depressant.  Numerous 
fatal  results  have  followed  iU  incautious  use.  Several  active 
alkaloidal  principles  exist  in  botli  this  drug  and  in  V.  album 
— which,  though  resembling  veratrine  in  some  points,  arc 
distinct  fi'om  tt.  According  to  the  most  recent  researches 
of  Wright  and  Luff  {/our.  Chan.  Soc,  1879)  there  exist 
some  seven  or  elg'ht  distinct  alkaloids,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Vcratrim  ^ndjen'int'. 

White  Hellebore  {I'cratrum  albutn). — This  is  the  most 
poisonous  of  all  the  hellebores,  The  powder  produces 
violent  sneezing.  Taken  internally,  it  causes  a  sense  of 
burning  heat  and  constriction  of  the  throat,  great  anxiety, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  purging,  pain  of  the  abdomen,  trem- 
bling of  the  limbs,  great  prostration,  cold  sweats,  very 
feeble  pulse,  dilatation  of  Uic  pupils,  giddiness,  con- 
vulsions, insensibility  and  death.  Death  has  occurred  in 
three  and  six  hours  after  taking  it.  The  active  principle 
is  Veratrine, 
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Veratriiie. — This  alkaloid,  as  above  mentioned,  exists  in 
the  V.  album  and  V.  vitide,  hut  it  is  usually  procured  from 
the  seeds  of  Vcrafrum  snfiiitiiVa.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it 
is  in  tlie  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  may  be  crystalUjieU 
with  di^iculty.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a 
sense  of  dryness  in  the  throat  It  is  a  violent  irritant  to 
the  nostrils,  causing  excessive  sneezing.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzole  aful 
amylic  alcohol.  Heated  on  porcelain,  it  melts  and  blackens, 
evolving  a  pungent  vapor. 

Effti'is. — Dr.  Taylor  {On  Poisom,  p.  510)  mentions  the 
case  of  a  lady  on  whom  the  ^  of  a  grain  occasioned  most 
alarming  symptoms,  such  as  insensibility,  cold  sweats, 
failing  pulse  and  collapse.  It  acts  as  a  local  irritant  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  at  tlic  same  time  as  a  general 
depressant.  1^,^ 

Chcmica!  Analysis.— "Wt  characteristic  test  is  sulphuric 
Otiii.  A  drop  applie^d  to  the  pure  alkaloid  imparts  a  yellow 
color  to  it,  followed  by  a  reddish  tint,  which  gradually 
passes  to  a  deep  crimson.  This  change  is  brought  about 
immediately  by  heat.  Even  a  very  dilute  acid  causes  this 
reaction,  by  evaporating  to  dryness.  ( V'ide  Sulphuric  Acid, 
rtwfr.)  It  is  stated  that  even  less  than  the  ■s(,\s^  of  a  grain 
of  veratrinc  may  be  thus  detected. 

Otlicr  substances  give  a  red  color  to  sulphuric  acid— such 

as  solaninc,  narceiHe,saiicin£ , piperins ,  etc.j  but  these  are  imme- 

^ialely  colored  by  cold  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  veratrinc 

equires  the  lapse  of  .some  time  before  this  change  is  effected. 

Other  reagents  are  gold  chloride,  brotmne  tit  hydrobrontic 
add;  and  iodine  in  polassium  iodide. 

Trapp's  kst  consists  in  warming  the  colorless  solution 
of  veratrine  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a 
persistent  dark  recLcolor  results. 

JO 
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In  organic  ntixtures,  veratrine  may  be  separated  by  a 
modification  of  Stas'  process^^  and  the  ultimate  chloroform 
extract  tested  by  sulphuric  acid.  Dr.  Wormley  states  that 
by  this  test  he  was  enabled  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
veratrine  in  an  ounce  of  blood  of  a  cat  which  had  been 
kilted,  in  less  than  one  minute,  by  two  grains  of  veratrine. 


Yellow  Jessamine  {CeisemimH  sempert'trens). — The  root 
of  this  plant  is  considerably  employed  in  medicine,  especially 
in  the  Southern  States  of  our  country,  in  the  treatment  of 
ncumlgia,  and  analogous  complaints.  It  has  frequently 
produced  fatal  results,  the  symptoms  somewhat  resembling 
those  produced  by  veratrine. 

'Die  most  prominent  of  these  are  dimness  of  vision;  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are  attacked  first ;  objects  cannot 
be  fixed ;  the  cye]i#  become  paralyzed,  droop  and  cannot 
be  voluntarily  raised;  pupiU  arc. dilated;  eyes  staring; 
face  conj^ested,  though  sometimes  pale;  lips  livid;  tongue 
thick,  speech  impaired;  partial  paralysis  of  the  legs;  tnucb 
general  prostration ;  small  and  frequent  pulse ;  breathing 
slow  and  labored.  Sometimes  there  are  spasms  of  the 
throat ;  and  after  large  doses,  tetanic  convulsions  have 
been  observed. 

The  time  when  the  symptoms  appear  varies  from  a  few 
minutes  to  an  hour  or  more;  and  fatal  results  have  occurred 
in  one  hour,  up  to  several. 

Fatal  Quantity, — ^Tlie  tiuetutf  znd^uid  extract  are  officinal 
preparations.  The  latter  is«bout  four  times  stronger  than 
the  former.  Twelve  minims  of  the  fluid  extract  proved 
fatal  to  a  child  three  years  old  ;  and  thirty-five  drops  of  the 
tincture  caused  death  in  another  case,  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
A  tcaspoonful  of  the  fluid  extract,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  may  be  considered  as  fatal  doses. 
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Tnatment. — Speedy  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  followed 
by  stiniii(ant5,  internal  and  external.  The  hypodermic  use 
of  large  doses  of  nun-phine  is  strongly  recommended ;  also 
the  use  of  electricity. 

Dr.  Wormley  succeeded,  in  1 870,  in  isolating  two  distinct 
principles  from  theG.  sempervirena — gelsatune ^x\A  gelsanic 
acid. 

The  former  is  a  strong  alkabidal,  nltrogenized  base,  and 
constitutes  about  0.25  per  cent  of  the  dried  root ;  the  latter 
is  a  non-nitrogenized  body,  crystalline  and  feebly  acid.  Its 
proportion  in  the  root  is  about  0.5  per  cent. 

GcUtmine  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  difficultly  crystal  I  izable 
soIi<l,  persistently  bitter  to   the  ta.ste,  slightly  soluble  in 
,        water  and  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  bisul- 
I        phidc  of  carbon  and  benzine.     It  forms  soluble  salts. 
I  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  change  of  color  if  per- 

^^fectly  pure;  but,  as  commonly  found,  it  slowly  colors  it 
^^fbrown,  which  changes  to  a  purple  if  warmed.  If  a  fragment 
r  of  potassium  bichromate  be  stirred  in  the  acid  solution,  a 
r  red  color  is  produced,  which  soon  changes  to  a  blue  tint. 
In  this  respect  it  somewhat  resembles  the  reaction  of 
strychnine,  but  tlicy  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  which  gives  to  geLseniine  a  blujsh- 

I  green  color,  when  evaporated,  but  does  not  affect  strych- 
nine. These  are  the  most  satisfactory  modes  of  recognizing 
gclsemine. 
Gdsemic  Acid, — A  colorless  and  nearly  tasteless  solid, 
crystallizing  in  tufts  or  needles ;  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water ; 
very  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Its  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion, when  treated  with  ammonia,  develops  a  deep  blood- 
re<I  color,  even  in  very  minute  proportions. 

Its  sulphuric  acid  solution  when  acted  upon  byammonis 
immediately  produces  a  mass  of  needle-shaped   crystals. 
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This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test,  \\sfiuorescettt  properties 
also  characterise  gclsemic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 
An  extremely  minute  quantity  may  thus  be  recognized. 

The  above  two  bodies  may  be  extracted  from  organic 
mixtures,  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess pursued  for  the  alkaloids.  The  resulting  filtered,  acid 
solution  should  be  shaken  up  with  ether,  which  will  remove 
the  gelsemic  acid ;  and  the  residue  rendered  alkaline,  and 
extracted  by  ether  and  chloroform  in  the  usual  manner,  to 
procure  the  gelsemine.  Worraley  has  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing both  of  these  principles  from  the  stomach  of  a  woman 
who  was  poisoned  by  three  teaspoonftils  of  the  fluid  extract, 
several  months  after  death  ;  and  likewise  from  the  tissues  and 
blood  of  animals  poisoned  with  the  extract 


I 
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Poisonous  Mushrooms. — As  is  well  known,  certain 
varieties  of  fungi  are  edible,  while  others  possess  noxious,and  ^m 
even  fatal  properties.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  distin-  Hj 
guish  between  these,  inasmuch  as  climate,  season,  and 
idiosyncrasy  may  occasion  the  dificrence.  The  poisonous 
principle  of  certain  fungi  appears  to  be  volatile,  since  boil- 
ing renders  tliem  innocuous.  '*    ^| 

Sy*»pti»iis. — The  effects  of  poisonous  mushrooms  on  man  ^^ 
are  tliose  of  the  narcotic  irritants,  causing  violent  vomiting, 
purging,  abdominal  pain,  thirst,  anxiety,  cold  sweats, 
together  with  giddiness,  dimness  of  vision,  trembling, 
dilated  pupils,  delirium,  illusions,  stupor,  coma,  convulsions 
and  death. 

It  is  staled  that  the  \cry  same  fungi  have  acted  on  some 
members  of  a  family  as  vomitants  only,  and  on  others  as 
narcotics. 

Generally,  the  symptoms  show  themselves  within  one 
hour— especially  the  narcotic  symptoms.     Orfila  {Tcxi^, 
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IT,  p.  433)  relates  the  following  interesting  case  of  poisoning 
of  a  family  of  six  persons  by  the  Amanita  citrina.  The 
wife,  servant  and  one  of  the  children  had  vomiting,  followed 
by  deep  stupor,  but  they  recovered.  The  husband  had 
violent  cholera ;  he  recovered  also.  The  two  other  children 
became  profoundly  lethargic  and  comatose;  emetics  had  no 
effect,  and  death  ensued.  The  individuals  who  recovered 
were  not  completely  well  until  three  weeks  after  the  fatal 
repast.        • 

Morbid  Appearances. — These  are  imperfectly  described  ; 
they  indicate  a  great  tendency  to  rapid  putrefaction,  lividity 
of  the  body,  fluidity  of  the  blood,  ab.'5cncc  of  cadaveric 
rigidity,  numerous  ccchymoses  in  the  serous  membranes 
and  parenchymatous  organs,  signs  of  violent  and  even 
gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  with  decomposition  of  the 
tissues. 

The  chief  medico-legal  interest  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject is  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  eating 
poisonous  fungi  might  easily  be  attributed  to  poisoning — 
homicidal,  or  otherwise.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  usually  reveal  the 
botanical  character  of  the  fragments  of  the  ftmgj,  if  the  poi- 
soning has  been  due  to  them.  (See  Orfila  and  Christison 
on  the  subject  of  Poisonous  Fungi^ 


POISOKIKC  BV  CANTHARIDES— POISOSOirS  ANIMAL  FOOD — SAUSAGE 
HtilSON — TKl  CHINOS  IS— CHEESE  POISON — POISONOUS  FISH — PUTRES^ 
CF.XT   FOOn — POISONKD  FLESH.  * 

Cantharides. — The  Cantharis  I'esicaioria,  or  Spanish  fly, 
is  much  used  in  medicine. both  externally  as  a  vesicant, and 
'also  internally.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  powerful  local 
irritant  tu  tlte  alimentary  canal,  and  also  to  tlie  urino- 
genital  organs.  It  is  often  used  as  an  abortive,  and  has 
not  iinfrequcntly  produced  fatal  efTects  when  employed  for 
this  puqaose.  It  owes  its  active  properties  to  a  crj-stalline 
principle  named  catitimridin,  which  exists  in  tlic  proportion- 
of  about  one  grain  to  lialf  an  ounce  of  the  powder. 

Symptoms. — A  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
with  constriction  and  difficulty  of  swallowing;  violent  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure;  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing of  a  bloody  mucus  and  shreds  of  membrane,  along  with 
great  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  fauces.  Soon  the  charac- 
teristic impression  on  the  genito- urinary  organs  displays 
itself,  in  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  an  urgent  and  inces- 
sant desire  to  urinate,  which  is  attended  with  great  pain  and 
the  voiding  ol  merely  a  few  drops  of  bloody  urine,  accom- 
panied with  tenesmus.  Priapisn;  frequently  occurs  in  males, 
and  swelling  and  lieat  of  the  labia  in  women;  together  with 
abortion,  at  times,  in  pregnant  females.  Purging  generally 
supcnxnes,  the  stools  being  bloody  and  mucous,  and 
accompanied  with  tenesmus.     Sometimes  there  is  profuse 
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salivation,  and  hi  fatal  cases  faintness,  giddiness,  and 
convulsions.  If  the  substance  has  been  taken  in  the  form 
flf  powder,  the  characteristic  shining  green  particles  may 
generally  be  recognized  in  the  discharges  from  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  If  the  tincture  has  been  taken,  the  above 
symptoms  come  on  more  rapidly. 

Ail  the  above  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  the 
externa!  application  of  cantharides. 

Fatal  D&$€. — Twenty-four  grains  of  the  powder,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture,  have  caused  death. 

yV^a/wit-w^— Speedy  evacuation  by  emetics  and  cathartics 
(castor  oi!) ;  opium  and  stimulants. 

PasHnortem  Af^penranas. — Intense  inflamn^ation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ahmentary  canal,  from  the  mouth 
downward  ;  also  of  the  ureters,  kidneys  and  bladder.  Con- 
gestion of  the  brain  has  been  observed.  The  peculiar  shining 
green  particle.s  can  generally  be  distinguished  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Hut  if  the  tincture  has  been  swallowed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  procure  the  extraction  of  eantkandin  from 
the  organic  matters. 

Chemical  Analysts. — The  suspected  materials  should  be 
dried,  and  digested  in  successive  portion3  of  ether,  until 
exhausted;  this  will  dissolve  out  the  cantharidin.  The 
ethereal  solution  Is  to  be  evaporated  until  nearly  dry,  and 
the  residue  should  be  spread  on  oiled  silk,  and  a  portion 
applied  to  the  lips,  or  on  the  thin  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
arm,  when  the  resulting  vesication  would  denote  the  pres- 
ence cf  cantharides. 


rOISONOU.S   ANIMAL   rOOD. 

It  occa.'iionally  happens  that  various  kinds  of  animal 
food,  such  as  sau.sages,  cheese,  fish,  mussels,  etc.,  produce 
poisonous  symptoms,  either  owing  to  some  idiosyncrasy 
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on  Llic  ])art  of  tliosc  ivho  have  partaken  of  them,  or 
depending  upon  some  noxious  agent  connected  with  the 
food  itself,  cither  introduced  from  without,  or  spontaneously 
generated  within. 

SucJi  cases  arc  often  attended  with  symptoms  of  a  violent 
character,  which  naturally  suggest  poisoning,  and  they  then 
become  the  subjects  of  medico-legal  examination  (vide  post.. 
Ptomaines). 

Sausage  Poison. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  under 
certain  peculiar  circumstanccs.not  well  undcrstood,sausages 
when  cured  and  dried  were  capable  of  developing  a  poison- 
ous principle,  in  the  shape  of  a  peculiar  £itty  acid,  named 
by  Bushncr  batvotimc  add.  But  physicians  and  physiolo- 
gist'; of  the  present  day  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  cause 
of  the  so-called  sausage-poison,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
presence  of  an  entozoon,  named  Trkhitut  spiralis,  which 
especially  infests  the  muscles  of  the  hog,  and  which,  when 
the  pork  is  eaten  uncooked,  and  unless  it  has  been  exposed 
for  some  time  to  a  temperature  above  2(2'^  F.,  very  soon 
penetrates  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine?,  and  thence 
spreads  rapidly  through  the  muscles  generally,  and  which 
increase  Jn  numbers  prodigiously.  The  sudden  liberation 
of  a  multitude  of  these  parasites  from  their  cysLs,  in  the 
intestines  and  mu-sc!es,  produces  the  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  subsequent  loss  of  muscular  power  that  are  so 
characteristic  of  trichinosis. 

In  other  cases  the  true  noxious  agent  is  undoubtedly  a 
ptammne,  generated  in  the  decomposing  meat.  It  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  unaircd  sausage. 

It  may  readily  happen  that  the  symptoms  thus  occasioned 
might  be  attributed  to  slow  poisoning  by  one  of  the  mineral 
irritants.    A  careful  microscopic  and  chemical  examination 
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of  the  suspected  food,  or  of  a  fragment  of  a  muscle  of  citiier 
a  living  or  dead  subject,  will  reveal  the  true  source  of  the 
disorder. 

The  symptoms  of  Cheese  poisoning  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  ordinary  irritant  poisoning.  The  cause  of  the 
development  of  poisonous  properties  in  cheese  has  not 
hitherto  been  well  understood.  By  some  it  was  ascribed 
to  the  production  of  an  acrid,  oily  matter  derived  from  an 
improper  fermentation  of  the  milk,  analogoiis  to  caseic  and 
sebacic  acid,  The  true  source  lias  been  revealed  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  peculiar  ptomaine  by  Piof.  Vau^'han, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  tyrotoxicon  (vide  post\ 
Instances  of  cheese  poisoning  are  more  common  in  Germany 
tiian  in  this  country. 

Poisonous  Fish.  —  In  certain  individuals,  probably 
through  idiosyncrasy,  many  lands  of  fish  act  poisonously, 
i.  e.,  they  excite  severe  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  resem- 
bling cholera  morbus.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  jiecu- 
liar  organic  change  in  the  food  itself  may  have  taken  place. 

Mussels,  which  are  quite  extensively  used  in  Europe  as 
food,  occasionally  produce  moat  violent  and  alarming  symp- 
toms, which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  rational  cause. 

These  symptoms  are  not  of  a  uniform  character.  Some- 
times they  are  those  of  a  simple  irritant,  such  as  nausea, 
vomiting,  purging,  ])ain  in  the  abdomen,  cramps,  small  and 
frequent  pulse.  The  fatal  cases  disclose,  on  post-mortem 
e.xamination,  evident  signs  of  inflammation.  In  other 
instances,  the  gastro -enteric  disturbance  has  been  slight, 
while  the  ner\'Ous  sj'mptoms  are  well  marked,  such  as 
delirium,  insensibility,  loss  of  muscular  power  and  coma, 
with   dyspntea  and  convulsions.     Again,  the   most   con- 
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spicuous  symptoms  have  been  a  peculiar  eruption  resem- 
bling urticaria,  along  with  severe  asthma.  The  symptoms 
usually  do  not  appear  until  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours, 
but  there  arc  cases  where  tiicy  come  on  ver>'  much  earlier. 
In  fatal  cases,  the  autopsy  usually  reveals  notliing  that  will 
satisfactfirily  account  for  the  result. 

No  rational,  adequate  causf  of  this  singular  poisonous 
action  of  the  shell  fish  had  been  discovered,  until  the  recent 
researches  of  Briegcr  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  only 
those  mussels  are  poisonous  which  inhabit  certain  filthy 
waters,  whereby  they  become  diseased.  From  such  mussels 
he  succeeded  in  extracting  a  specific  ptomaine — niytUotoxine 
— a  crj'stallinc  base,  capable  of  forming  salts.  It  is  very 
poisonous,  somewhat  resembling  curarine  in  its  action  on 
animals. 


Putrescent  or  decayed  meat,  if  eaten  by  man,  will 
produce  not  only  gastro-enterlc  symptoms  similar  to  tliose 
described  above,  but  also  those  of  a  t>'phuid  character,  or 
sepHctemin,  nr  true  blood  poisoning.  The  game  that  has 
been  kept  long  enough  to  delight  the  taste  of  the  epicure, 
has  produced  a  severe  cholera  in  persons  not  accustomed 
to  its  use. 

Putrid  animal  matter  injected  into  the  blood  vessels 
proves  quick'ly  fatal.  Dissecting  wounds  thus  may  pro- 
duce alarming  symptoms,  which  may  terminate  in  death. 
In  most  of  these  instances  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble 
would  seem  to  be  the  production  of  one  or  more  poisonous 
ptomaines  (vide  posi). 

Poisoned  Meat. — The  flesh  of  an  animal  or  .bird  which 
has  become  poisoned  by  arsenic,  strychnine,  or  some  other 
deleterious  substance,  may  become  the  cause  of  poisoning 
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to  man.  Thus,  the  common  pheasant  of  this  country 
{Tetrao  umbellus)  which  has  fed  upon  the  leaves  and  buds  of 
the  kcdmia  {laurel),  has  proved  poisonous  to  persons  who 
have  eaten  the  birds.  It  is  well  known  that  the  milk  of 
cows  and  goats  that  have  fed  upon  the  Datura  stramonium 
may  prove  poisonous  to  those  partaking  of  it.  In  one  case 
of  alleged  poisoning  by  belladonna,  the  defence  was  that 
the  family  had  eaten  a  rabbit  pie,  and  that  the  animal  had 
fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  belladonna  plant,  so  that,  without 
being  affected  injuriously  itself,  it  had  conveyed  the  poison 
to  those  who. had  partaken  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CLASS  lf.--NBUROTIC  POISONS. 

Tliis  second  division  of  Poisons  cmbi-accs  those  whose 
effects  are  displayed  chiefly  on  the  great  nervous  centres — 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Their  symptoms  arc  drowsi- 
ness, headache,  giddiness,  sttipor,  delirium,  convulsioas  and 
paralysis.  They  produce  little  or  no  irritation,  or  inflam- 
mation on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimenfciry  canal. 
Their  morbid  effects  arc  not  vcr}'  distinctly  marked.  These 
consist  of  more  or  less  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels;  rarely 
effusion  of  serum;  more  rarely  still, effusion  of  bUwd  in  the 
brain.  Hence,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  diagnose  a  case  of 
neurotic  poisoning  by  these  lesions  exctm'ivcly. 

ORDER  I.— CEREBRAL  NEUROTICS.— (i)  NARCOTICS. 

SECTION  I.~r0iaOMIN0  BY  OPIUM. 

NATURE  OF  OP rUM— POISONOUS  SYMPTOMS— FATA  1.  PERIOD — FATAL 
DOSE  —  TREATMENT — MORPHINE  —  PROPERTiES — TESTS — MECONIC 
ACID — TESTS — TOXICOLOGICAt  EXAMINATION  IN  OriUli   l>OISONIKG. 

Opium  and  its  preparations  constitute  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  poisoning  cases,  both  in  this  country  and  Gniat 
Britain.  According'  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Blyth 
(/itf.  rt/.),  over  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  poisoning^ 
in  England  between  tlie  years  1876-80  were  due  to  opium  ; 
and  these  amounted  to  393  males  and  250  females — total, 
643.  Out  of  this  whole  number,  there  u-cre  but  two  cases  of 
homicide  (infants) ;  224  per  cent,  of  the  female  cases  and 
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30.5  of  the  male  were  suicidal.  This  is  a  far  higlicr  per- 
centage than  that  found  in  any  other  European  country,  or 
in  the  United  States. 

Opium  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  capsules  of  the  poppy 
{Papat'cr  somnifcnini).  It  has  a  very  complex  composition, 
containing  numerous  alkaluidal,  and  also  one  or  two  acid 
principles,  the  chief  of  which  are  morphine,  msconic  acid, 
narratinf,  codeine,  narceinc,  thcbain?  and  papavenm.  In  a 
medico-legal  view,  the  only  important  ones  are  morphine 
and  meconic  acid,  since,  in  an  analysis  for  the  detection  of 
opium  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  the  investigation 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  discovery  and  identification  of 
these  two  substances. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  different  specimens  of  opium 
differ  considerably  in  their  contained  amount  of  morphine, 
this  varying  from  two  (Persian),  to  fifteen  per  cent  (Turkey). 
The  averajje  may  be  taken  at  about  eight  per  cent,  in 
Smyrna  opium.  The  tincture  {hudanum)  of  the  shops  is 
far  from  being  of  a  uniform  strength,  owing  to  this  variation 
in  the  amount  of  the  active  principle  in  the  opium,  and  also 
to  fraudulent  tiilution.  Average  laudanum  should  contain 
about  five  grains  of  opium  to  the  fluid  drachm,  which  is 
equivalent  to  one  grain  to  twenty-five  drops.  The  AwluTit 
Opii  of  the  pharmacop«;ia  is  about  double  the  strength  of 
laudanum.  It  is  made  to  imitate  the  old  biac/:  drop,  but  is 
not  quite  so  strong.  IVine  of  opium  {Sydenfuiju's  taitdamwi) 
is  about  the  -strength  of  laudanum. 

Symptoms. — These  varj'  according  to  the  size  of  the  dose. 
A  lar^e,  but  not  fatal  dose  occasions,  at  finst,  general  excite- 
ment of  the  system,  as  evinced  by  increased  fulness  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  flushed  face,  brilliancy  of  the  eyes, 
and  increased  activity  of  the  brain.  This  is  soon  followed 
by  calm  repose,  which  in  turn  gives  place  to  profound  sleep. 
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In  proportion  as  the  amount  of  opium  is  increased,  the  first 
period  of  excitement  is  shortened,  the  more  characteristic 
soporific  effects  manifesting;  themselves  sooner.  In  sucii  a 
case  there  will  be  giddiness  and  drowsiness,  rapidly  passing 
into  profound  sleep  or  stupor,  from  wliich  it  will  be  difficult 
to  arouse  the  patient ;  tliis  stupor  gradually  ends  in  coma. 
The  pupils  are  contracted.  At  first,  the  pulse  Is  full  and 
slow  ;  -subsequently  it  becomes  weak.  The  respiration  is 
generally  slow  and  stertorous  ;  the  skin  warm,  and  the  face 
flushed.  As  the  case  advances,  the  countenance  becomes 
pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  respiration 
very  slow — we  have  noticed  it  reduced  down  to  five  or  six 
in  a  minute ;  the  muscles  are  relaxed;  convulsions  some- 
times occur  just  before  death,  but  these  are  more  common 
in  children  than  in  adults.  Sometimes  there  is  vomiting, 
■which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign  ;  and  occasionally 
also  there  may  be  purging.  At  times,  the  skin  is  bathed  in 
a  profuse  perspiration. 

Certain  variations  in  the  above  symptoms  should  be 
noticed.  The  pupils  arc  usually  strongly  contracted; 
toward  the  termination  of  the  case  they  may  sometimes 
be  dilated..  Occasionally  one  pupil  may  be  contracted,  and 
the  other  dilated.  The  contracted  state  of  the  pupils  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  opium-poisoning, 
but  Dr.  Wilks  has  shown  that  this  same  condition  of  the 
eyes  occurs  in  apoplexy  of  the  pons  varolii,  and  that  two 
cases  of  this  latter  disease  were  mistaken  for  opium-poison- 
ing {Mid.  Tunes  and  Gaz.,  1863,  1,  p.  214),  The  same  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  occurs  also  in  urxmic  poisoning,  in  the 
course  of  Bright's  disease. 

First  Appearance  of  Symptoms, — This  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  dose,  the  form  of  administration,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  at  the  time.     As  a  rule,  the  symptoms 
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usually  commence  within  an  hour  after  swallowing  the 
poison.  But,  if  taken  in  the  liquid  form  and  in  full  quan- 
tity, they  may  manifest  themselves  in  a  few  minutes.  We 
have  often  seen  fiill  narcosis  produced  in  five  to  ten  minutes 
by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
morphine.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  reported  where  the 
symptoms  were  delayed,  even  after  swallowing  very  large 
doses,  for  many  hours.  Sometimes  a  partial  remission  of 
the  symptoms  occurs,  and  the  patient  gives  hopes  of 
recovery;  but  they  retuni  again  only  to  terminate  in  death. 
There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  alcohol  tends  to 
postjjone  the  development  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  opium. 

Fatal  Period. — The  average  duration  of  a  fatal  case  is 
from  seven  to  twelve  hours.  Cases  are  reported  where  the 
.symptoms  appeared  in  thirty-five  minutes,  and  death  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  death 
has  been,  in  some  instances,  delayed  for  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Fntfil  Dose. — Four  or  five  grain?  may  be  regarded  as  the 
minimum  fatal  dose  for  an  adult.  Children  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  this  drug ;  in  very  young  Infants, 
fatal  effects  have  resulted  from  taking  two  or  three  drops  of 
laudanum.  An  infant  may  be  narcotized  by  the  milk  of  a 
nurse  who  has  taken  opium. 

On  the  other  hand,  recoveries  constantly  take  place  from 
very  large  doses — even  up  to  several  ounces.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  human  sj'stem  soon  acquires  a  remarkable 
tolerance  for  this  narcotic  by  habit.  De  Quincey  thus 
brought  himself  to  the  daily  use  of  nine  ounces  of  lauda- 
num, which  is  equivalent  to  about  tkrei  hundred  and  sixty 
grains  of  .solid  opium. 

Occasional  instances  of  idiosyncrasy  occur,  in  which  the 
susceptibility  to  the  narcotic  influence  of  opium  is  greatly 
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augmented ;  and  also,  on  the  other  Iiand,  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  natural  tolerance  for  the  drug.  As  regards  the 
opium  habit,  wc  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate 
deletertuuis  eCfects  upon  the  human  system. 

The  external  application  of  opium,  especially  to  an 
labradcd  surface,  may  prove  highly  dangerous,  and  even 
fetal,  especially  in  the  case  of  infants.  Christison  relates  an 
instance  wliure  a  laudanum  poultice,  applied  over  the  abdo- 
men of  an  infant  to  relieve  pain,  produced  fatal  narcotism 
in  some  hours  ;  and  where,  at  the  autopsy,  a  strong  odor  of 
opium  was  exhaled  from  the  body,  showing  how  completely 
the  poison  bad  been  absorbed. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — ^These  arc  neither  certain  nor 
characteristic.  There  is  usually  some  fulness  of  tlie  vessels 
of  the  brain;  occasionally,  extravasation  of  serum  into  the 
ventricles;  very  rarely  of  blood.  Sometimes  there  is  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  and  other  vascular  organs.  The  blood 
is  apt  to  be  fluid.  The  stomach  and  buwels  may  be  per- 
fectly natuml  in  appearance.  The  odor  of  opium  may  be 
oKservcd  in  opening  the  body.  It  is  hence  impossible  to 
diagnosticate  a  case  of  opium-poisoning  from  the  post- 
mortem ajipearances  cxditsii'ely. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach  as 
.<tpeedity  as  possible,  by  the  atomach-pump,  or  by  a  prompt 
emetic,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  mustard  water.  In  case  of 
Inability  to  swallow,  it  has  been  recommended  to  inject 
hypodcrmically  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  apomorphtne, 
which  usually  produces  prompt  emesis.  The  next  indica- 
tion is  to  overcome  the  increasing  lethargy,  by  rousing  the 
patient,  dasliinj^  cold  water  over  the  face  and  chest,  and 
making  him  walk  about  between  two  attendants.  He  should 
swallow  some  strong  colTee.  Atropine  should  now  be  care- 
fully administered  hypadermicallyj  every  half  hour,  watch- 
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ing  its  effects  upon  the  pupils.  Electi'o-mag-netisiJi  should 
be  employed,  also  artificial  respiration,  if  the  other  remedies 
fail. 

As  regards  tl]e  anlag'onisin  of  morphine  and  atropine,  our 
own  experiments  confirm  those  of  Dr.  John  Harley,  on  the 
lower  animals  (dogs  and  cats),  viz.,  that  in  these  animals 
there  is  no  real  antagonism  between  these  drugs.  In  the 
human  subject,  however,  we  think  the  accumulated  testi- 
mony of  physicians  as  regards  their  mutual  antidotal 
operation  cannot  be  disregarded ;  our  own  experience  in 
their  employment  also  confirms  this  opinion  (vide  anttf 
p.  200). 


Morphine. — When  pure,  morphine  is  in  the  form  of  color- 
less rhombic  crystals,  *cry  bitter  to  the  taste,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot, 
almost  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  pure  etlier,  very  soluble 
in  acetic  ether  and  aniyl>alcohol.  It  is  slightly  alkaline, 
forming  salts  with  acids.  Its  solutions,  in  common  with 
the  other  alkaloids,  arc  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  Its 
salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  chloroform,  ether,  amylic  alcohol  and  pure  acetic  ether. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  morpiune  resemble  those  of 
opium,  except  that  they  ordinarily  manifest  themselves 
rather  earlier,  and  possibly  tend  to  produce  convulsions 
rather  more  frequently  than  opium.  Occasionally,  these 
convulsions  were  of  a  tetanic  character,  suggesting  the 
presence  of  strychnine. 

FaUil  Dose. — One  grain  has,  on  several  occasions,  occa- 
sioned death.  We  have  known  a  case  where  three-quarters 
of  a  grain  administered  hypotlennically  proved  fatal  to  a 
gentleman  within  twenty-four  hours.  Still  smaller  doses 
thus  administered  have  produced  fatal  effects.  On  the 
3' 
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Other  hand  (as  in  the  case  of  opium),  enormous  doses  have 
been  swallowed  with  impunity.  Dr.  Norm  reports  a  case 
{Am.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  1S62,  p.  395),  where  a  druggist  took, 
with  suicidal  intent,  stvcnty-pxie  grains  of  sulphate  of  mor- 
phine. No  marked  symptoms  appeared  for  an  hour  and  z. 
half.  He  then  became  unconscious,  but  under  active  treat- 
ment, inchiding  extract  of  belladonna,  he  entirely  recovered 
on  the  second  day  after  the  occurrence.  Other  cases  have 
since  been  reported  where  still  larger  quantities  (one  of  120 
grains)  were  taken,  where  the  patient  recovered. 

The  external  application  of  morphine  to  an  abraded  sur- 
face has  been  attended  with  fatal  eflects. 

There  are  no  characteristic  post-mortem  lesions  produced 
by  morphine.  The  genera!  appearances  arc  similar  to  those 
caused  by  opium. 

Chem^ical  Analysis. — There  is  no  chemical  test  for  opium, 
as  such  ;  it  ts  identified  by  its  sensible  properties,  and  by  its 
physiological  action  on  animals.  The  only  mode  of  identi- 
fying it  ehemicatly  is  by  detecting  the  presence  of  its  mor- 
phine and  nicconic  acid,  or  some  of  its  other  principles.  The 
two  former  are  chiefly  relied  on. 

Detection  of  Morphine. — (r)  In  the  solid  state. — ^Strong 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  effervescence,  evolving  red  fumes, 
and  gives  an  orange-red  solution,  slowly  fading  to  yellow. 
Nitric  acid  also  produces  a  deep-red  coloi-with  iry/Wwr,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin,  changes  to  a  bright 
purple;  whereas  no  change  is  produced  in  the  case  of  mor- 
phine. (2)  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  change 
of  color;  if  now  a  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate  be  added, 
it  acquires  a  green  color.  {3)  Neutral  perchloride.  or  per- 
sulpliatc  of  iron  imparts  a  deep  blue  color  to  it,  changing  to 
green  if  added  in  excess.  For  this  experiment  no  free  acid< 
must  be  present    {4)  Iodic  acid  added  to  a  fragment  of 
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morphine,  along  with  freshly-made  starch,  produces  the 
characteristic  blue  color  from  the -liberated  iodine.  This 
reaction  is,  however,  not  characteristic,  since  it  occurs  with 
other  substances.  According  to  Otto,  if  a  fragment  of  mor- 
phiae  or  one  of  its  salts  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  on  cooling  a  little  water  added, 
with  a  crystal  oi potassium  ckromaie,  a  deep  mahogany-brown 
color  is  produced. 

2.  In  Ute  Liquid  State. — (i)  Nitric  acid,  in  excess,  gives 
an  orange-red  color,  which  becomes  light  yellow  on  boiling. 
(2)  Neutral  perchloride,  or  persulphate  of  ironacts  as  on 
solid  morphine.  (3)  Iodic  acid  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
added  to  a  solution  of  morphine  causes  a  precipitate  of  a 
pink  or  red  color,  consisting  of  iodine  dissolved  in  the 
bisulphide  (Taylor).  (4)  Sulpho-molybdic  ^cxd.  made  by  dis- 
solving five  or  six  grains  of  molybdateof  sodium  or  ammo- 
nium in  two  drachms  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  of 
this  reagent  in  contact  with  a  fragment  of  morphine  dissolves 
it,  producing  a  beautiful  violet  color,  changing  soon  to 
green,  and  ultimately  to  a  sapphire-bhie.  (5)  If  morphine 
be  mixed  with  a  little  cane-sugar,  and  treated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  a  winc-rcd  color  is  produced 
(Weppen). 

The  other  tests  mentioned  in  the  books,  sucli  a.s  ierchloride 
of  go!(i,  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  bromine  in  hydrohrontic 
acid,  etc.,  are  of  less  importance. 

^B  Meconic  Acid. — As  this  acid  is  peculiar  to  opium,  its 

T  detection  affords  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  that  sub- 

I  stance.     In  its  pure  state,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  colorless 

^^  crystals,  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol. 

^B  Tests. — (1)  Perchloride,  or  persulphate  of  iron  imparts  to 

^^  cither  tlic  solid  or  liquid  fonti  a  blood-red  color,  which  is 
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not  removed  by  a  solution  of  corrosix-e  sublimate.  The 
only  fallacy  likely  to  occur  in  a  medico-legal  case  is  from 
the  pi  esence  of  some  sulphocyfinlde  in  the  material  examined, 
as  the  saliva,  which  yields  a  similar  color  witli  the  iron  salt; 
but  the  red  color  in  the  latter  case  is  instantly  discharged 
by  corrosive  sublimate.  Strong  acetic  acid,  or  its  salts, 
likewise  give  a  red  color  with  the  ferric  salts ;  and  this  color, 
moreover,  is  not  removed  by  corrosive  sublimate.  But  if 
the  acetate  be  previously  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  gives  no  color  with  the  iron  salt.  (2)  Lfad acetate  yields 
a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  meconate  of  lead.  {3) 
Barium  dUorule  yields  a  white  crystalline  deposit  of  a 
peculiar  form.  (4)  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate,  which  becomes  red  on  adding  a  persalt  of  iron. 

Toxicoiaglcat  Examintition. — Sometimes  on  opening  the 
stomach,  Ihc  strong  odor  of  opium  is  readily  detected,  and 
also  in  the  matters  vomited.  TJie  discovery  of  this  poison  in 
the  siomacli  is  often  unsuccessful,  owing,  probably,  to  its 
decomposition,  and  absorption  in  the  body.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  case  of  infants._jn  whom  a  very  few  drops 
sufBce  to  destroy  life.  The  Idlest  authorities  unite  in 
declaring  that  the  analyst  will  fail  to  discover  this  poison  in 
the  stomach  after  death,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  It  is 
much  more  hkely  to  be  found  in  the  vomit. 

The  stomach  should  be  cut  up  in  small  fragments,  adding 
water  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  acidulating  with  pure  acetic 
acid,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  for  about  one 
hour.  After  cooling,  it  should  be  strained  through  muslin, 
and  the  solid  residue  washed  with  strong  alcohol,  and 
pressed,  and  the  washings  added  to  the  first  liquid.  The 
liquid  should  then  be  evaporated  over  a  water-bath  to  a 
small  volume,  and  when  cooled  filtered  through  paper.    To 
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the  clear  filtrate,  lead  acetate  is  to  be  added  in  excess,  to 
precipitate  the  mfconatc  of  lead.  The  niorpliine  remains  in  the 
solution  as  an  acetate.  Tlicsc  arc  to  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  filtration,  and  tlie  solid  matter  washed  with  wntcr. 

((»}  The  solid  portion  (meconate  of  lead)  is  to  be  diffused 
through  water,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  precipitates  the  black  sulphide  of  lead,  and  leaves 
the  filtrated  meconic  acid  in  aofution ;  this  latter  is  concen- 
trated by  a  gentle  heat.  A  trial  test  on  a  small  portion  of 
this  liquid,  by  the  iron-salt,  maybe  made;  if  a  deep  red 
color  is  imparted,  meconic  acid  may  be  suspected  ;  to  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid,  the  other  tests  may  now  be  applied. 
If  present  in  sufficient  qitantity,  meconic  acid  will  crj'-stal- 
lize  out,  on  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  If  the  quantity,  how- 
ever, be  minute,  the  liquid  should  be  carefully  concentrated 
to  a  small  volume,  and  the  characteristic  tests  employed. 

{/')  The  liquid  portion,  containing  the  morphine  in  the 
form  of  acetate,  together  with  the  excess  of  lead  acetate,  is 
to  be  tr(!ated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogenin  order  to  remove 
the  lead  ;  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  by  gentle 
heat  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  warm  di&tillcd  water,  and  a  portion  of  it  examined 
for  morphine  by  the  nitric  acid,  iron,  and  iodic  acid  tests. 
The  remaining  liquid  should  then  be  made  alkaline  by  pure 
potassium  carbonate  (diluting,  if  necessary,  wiUi  water) ;  it 
is  allowed  to  .stand  for  half  an  hour  and  is  then  shaken  up 
with  an  excess  of  absolute  I'tfuT,  which  will  take  up  the 
impurities,  leaving  the  morphine  unaffected.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  reserved 
for  future  examination,  if  [iccessary.  The  remaining  alka- 
line solution  is  now  to  be  thiiroughly  ^shaken  with  two  or 
three  times  its  volume  of,  either  a  mixture  of  tivo parts  (^ 
absolute  ether  and  one  of  aleohal  (as  recommended  by  Worm- 
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ley),  or  of  two  or  three  volumes  of  hot  amylic  aicohot,  or 
of  a  similar  bulk  of  aeetU  ether.  By  either  of  ^ese  pro- 
cesses, the  inorphiiit:  is  taken  up  by  the  solvent,  which 
floats  upon  the  top  of  the  mixture,  and  which  may  be 
removed  by  a  pipette  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontane- 
ously on  watch  glasses.  Ordinarily,  the  morphine  thus 
recovered  is  amorphous,  and  may  require  re-solution  in 
hot  alcohol,  and  to  be  crystallized  therefrom  by  evaporation. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  by  morphine  alone  {or  one  of  its 
salts)  the  above  process  may  be  employed,  omitting  the 
acetate  of  lead,  inasmuch  as  no  meconic  acid  is  present 


Detection  m  th(  Titsum  and  Bhod. — ^There  is  generally  a 

failure  to  detect  this  poisun  in  the  organs  and  tissues,  or  in 
the  blood.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  reported  where 
it  has  been  discovered  in  the  body  several  months  after 
death.  We  can  account  for  this  discrepancy  only  on  the 
supposition  either  that  opium  (morphine)  undergoes  some 
decomposition  in  the  living  organism,  which  interferes  with 
its  detection  by  chemical  analysis,  or  else  that  life  has  been 
prolonged  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  its  diffusion  through- 
out the  body  so  thoroughly,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
detect  it  in  any  one  particular  organ ;  this  would  be 
especially  the  case  if  the  dose  had  been  comparatively 
small,  as  where  an  infant  had  died  from  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum.  Or  quite  possibly  the  presence  of  ore  or  more 
ptomaines  might  have  interfered  to  obscure  it  {I'Ut post., 
FiOMAiNEs.)  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  detection  of 
these  principles  in  the  nrin£y  inasmuch  as  the  results 
alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  certain  reagents,  and  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  presence  of  morphine,  or  meconic  acid, 
have  since  been  proved  to  be  due  to  substances  existing 
normally  in  the  urine. 
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The  toxicologist  should  be  cautioned  against  a  too  hasty 
conclu.sion  as  to  the  presence  of  opium,  or  its  alkaloid,  in 
a  medico-legal  case,  based  upon  ilw  color  alone.  Orfila  tells 
us  {Toxicol.^  n,  p.  232)  that  MM.  Ruspini  and  Cogrossi 
found  that  a  decoction  of  a  calf's  intestines,  although  no 
morphine  was  present,  acted  upon  iodic  acid  and  starch  like 
that  alkaloid.  In  another  case,  morphine  was  pronounced 
to  be  present  in  the  urine,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the 
extract  of  this  secretion  on  iodic  acid  ;  the  effect  was  found 
to  be  really  due  to  uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia. 

Inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  of  opium-poisoning  strongly 
resemble  those  of  apoplexy,  it  could  readily  happen  that  a 
case  of  the  latter  disease,  attended  with  suspicious  sur- 
rounding's, might  be  mistaken  for  the  former,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  might  even  probably  reveal  a  red 
color,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  But,  if  no  morphine 
(nor  meconic  acid)  was  actually  separated,  wc  think  the 
examiner  would  not  be  authorized  to  pronounce  upon  the 
presence  of  this  poison  simply  from  the  one  single  reaction 
above  mentioned.  Prof.  Taylor  cites  an  instructive  illus- 
tration of  this  hasty  conclusion,  in  which  a  certain  distin- 
guished (?)  chemist  made  oath  of  the  discovery  of  "distinct 
traces  of  morphine"  in  the  stomach;  whereas,  in  reality, 
no  morphine  had  been  taken  at  all  {as  was  proven  by  an 
analysis  of  the  medicine  swallowed  by  the  deceased);  but 
the  death  was  due  entirely  to  natural  causes. 


F  ACUTE    ALCOHOLISM — SYMPTOMS — POSTMORTEM   LESIONS — CHEMICAL 
I  ANALYSIS — nETECTION   IN  THE  TISSUKS. 
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SECTION  n.-P0I30N(NG  BY  ALCOHOL. 


The  poisonous  effects  of  Alcohol  are  of  a  twofold  char- 
acter— acute  and  chronic.  The  former  arc  witnessed  in 
those  cases  where  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  is  taken  at  a 
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aingic  draught,  as  in  a  silty  bravado,  or  for  a  wa{^cr,  and 
also  accidentally  by  young  children.  The  latter  are  illus- 
trated in  the  common  dram  drinkers,  and  by  a  train  of 
symptoms  with  which  we  are,  unfortunately,  but  too  familiar. 
The  former  only  will  be  discussed  Jicre. 

S}-m/>{oins  of  Attfti  Poisojting. — These  come  on  usually  in 
a  few  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison,  if  the  amount 
is  lai^.  They  are,  first,  giddiness,  confusion  of  ideas,  un- 
steadiness of  gait,  incoherent  tall^in^r,  followed  by  stupor 
and  coma,  The  features  have  a  vacant,  ghastly  expression, 
or  they  may  be  siifiused  or  bloated  ;  the  lips  arc  livid ;  the 
pupils  usually  dilated  and  fixed  ;  the  conjunctiva  are  red; 
an  alcoholic  exhalation  from  the  breath  is  perceived ;  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  limbs;  respiration,  at  first  sterto- 
rous, becomes  more  and  more  difficult ;  a  bloody  froth  niay 
appear  on  the  lips;  involuntary- evacuations  occur,  and  death 
may  ensue  in  half  an  hour,  or  even  earlier,  after  the  fatal 
drink  (TardJeu).  In  other  instances,  the  person  may  appap 
rently  recover  from  the  first  effects,  and  then  suddenly 
become  insensible,  and  die  in  convulsions.  If  free  vomiting 
occurs,  followed  hy  a  prolonged  sleep,  recovery  is  apt  to  take 
place.  The  sensibility  of  the  pupil  to  light  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  favorable  symptom. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  show  themselves 
will  depend  upon  the  previous  habit  of  the  individual,  and 
the  strength  and  quantity  of  tlie  spirit  taken.  The  very 
large  quantities  seem  to  destroy  life  by  shock. 

Acute  alcoholism  may  be  mistaken  for  opium-poisoning 
and  concussion  of  the  brain.  Usually,  the  odor  of  tlie 
breath  is  sulTicient  to  reveal  the  case;  also,  the  dilated 
pupil ;  but  this  condition  of  the  eye  is  not  invariably  present. 
Tn  concussion,  there  are  often  marks  of  injury  in  the  head  ; 
the  face  is  pale  and  cold ;  there  is  also  an  absence  of  tlie 
alcoholic  odor. 
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Post-mortem  Appearances. — There  is  generally  a  remark- 
able absence  of"  putrefaction  in  the  body,  Tlie  stomach 
exhibits  marks  of  intense  congestion  in  the  deep-red  color 
of  its  lining  membrane,  cither  tlilTused  or  in  patches  ;  more 
or  less  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with 
serous  effusion  under  tlie  arachnoid,  and  in  the  ventricles ; 
sometimes,  llicrc  is  a  true  apoplectic  extravasation  of  blood. 
The  lungs  are  almost  invariably  congested.  Usually,  a 
strong  alcoholic  odor  is  perceived  from  the  different  tis- 
sues of  the  body ;  but  the  organs  for  which  the  poisonous 
fluid  displays  the  greatest  affinity  are  the  brain  and  liver. 

Alcohol  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  into,  and  eliminated 
from  the  system  ;  so  that,  if  the  person  has  survived  several 
hours,  ail  traces  of  it  may  have  been  removed  from  the 
body. 

Treatment. — Immediate  evacuation  by  means  of  the 
stomach  pump,  or  by  an  active  emetic ;  affusion  of  cold 
water  over  the  head;  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air;  if  there  be 
asphyxia,  galvanism  may  be  tried;  also  ammonia  and  the 
liberal  use  of  coffee  as  a  drink. 

Chemical  Analysis. — If  the  case  has  not  been  too  pro- 
tracted, the  alcohol  maybe  recovered  from  Uie stomach  and 
its  contents  by  distillation  in  a  capacious  retort,  on  a  water- 
bath.  »vith  a  good  condensing  apparatus.  If  the  materials 
are  acid,  they  should  first  be  neutralized  by  potassium  or 
sodium  carbonate.  The  distillate  should  he  mixed  with 
calcium  chloride,  and  re-distilled.  The  second  distillate 
is  to  be  shaken  with  an  e.\cess  of  potassium  carbonate 
(whicli  absorbs  the  water],  and  set  a.side.  The  stratum  of 
alcohol  which  rise's  to  the  top  may  then  be  separated  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  and  submitted  to  the  following  tests: 
(i)  Its  tasle  is  liot  and  pungent;  its  oiior  is  characteristic. 
It  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  leaving  no  carbonaceous 
3» 
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residue,  but  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  if  burnt 
under  the  mouth  of  a  test-tube  moistened  with  lime  or  lead 
water,  the  carbonic  acid  will  produce  a  white  film  upon  the 
sides  of  the  tube.  (3)  It  dissolves  camphor.  (4)  On  adding 
a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
peculiar  odor  of  aldehyde  is  developed,  along  with  the  green 
color  of  chrome  oxide.  In  performing  this  latter  test,  Prof 
Taylor  recommends  conducting  the  vapor  from  the  retort 
in  which  the  distillation  is  going  on,  into  a  glass  tube  con- 
taining a  few  fibres  of  asbestos  moistened  with  a  mixture 
of  a  strong  solution  of  the  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
when  the  merest  trace  of  alcohol  vapor  will  be  sufficient  to 
impart  the  green  coloration. 

Both  tthcr  and  pyroxylk  spirit  (wood  spirit)  will  produce 
this  last  cITect,  and  likewise  yield  most  of  the  results  of 
alcohol.  Ether  may  be  distinguished  by  its  odor,  and  by 
the  yellow  color  of  its  flame;  also  by  its  smoky  deposit 
on  porcelain.  Pyro.tylic  spirit  may  be  recognized  by  its 
peculiar  odor,  and  by  its  smoky  flame  on  buming. 

hi  the  Tisstiis. — The  proof  of  the  absoi'ption  of  alcohol  is 
afforded  in  its  detection  in  the  blood,  urine,  and  different 
tt.ssucs  of  the  body.  If  tliere  is  a  failure  to  discover  it  in 
the  stomach,  it  should  be  looked  for  in  the  brain  and  liver. 
Buchhcim  has  devised  an  exceedingly  delicate  process  for 
detecting  it  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood  and  tissues, 
based  upon  the  conversion  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  into 
aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  when  passed  over  platinum-black. 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  material,  neutralized  first  by 
pota-ssium  carbonate,  should  be  distilled  from  a  capacious 
retort,  on  a  water-bath.  The  neck  of  the  retort  should  be 
slightly  inclined,  and  be  wide  enough  to  hold  a  platinum 
tray  about  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  containing 
the  platinum-biack.     Hanging  over  each  end  of  the  tray  is 
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placed  a  slip  of  moistened  litmus  paper,  and  touching  the 
platinum  black.  The  tray  is  now  pushed  toward  the  body 
of  the  retort.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  escape  of  alcoholic 
vapor  by  the  distillation,  it  will  be  manifested  by  the  red- 
dening of  the  litmus  paper  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  tray, 
in  consequence  of  the  production  of  acetic  acid,  while  the 
paper  nearest  the  body  of  the  retort  will  remain  blue.  If 
no  reddening  of  the  paper  occurs,  no  alcohol  csn  be  present; 
if  the  reddening  rapidly  occurs,  the  tray  should  be  removed, 
and  the  vapor  should  be  condensed  in  the  usual  way, 

As  both  ether  and  wood  spirit  produce  a  similar  effect  on 
platinum-black,  this  process  offers  no  advantage  over  the 
chromic  process  above  described,  except  when  putrefaction 

riias  taken  place,  in  which  case  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved  might  reduce  the  chromic  acid,  but  it  would  not 
affect  the  pUtinum-black  (Taylor  On  Polsom,  p.  643).  But 
we  may  remark  it  is  hardly  supposablc  that  the  analyst 
would  undertake  to  separate  alcohol  from  a  pulrej'ud  body. 
A  new  test  for  alcohol  is  given  by  Lieben  [Pkar.  Jour., 
1869).  A  few  grains  of  iodine  and  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  caustic  soda  are  introduced  into  a  test-tube,  along  with 
the  suspected  fluid.  It  is  then  heated  without  boiling, 
when  iodoform  is  precipitated.  It  is  slated  that  one  part 
of  aJcoho)  in  two  thousand  of  the  mixture  can  thus  be 
detected ;  also,  that  it  may  thus  be  discovered  in  the  ttrine 
after  drinking,  by  first  distilling  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

(a)   AN.KSTIlE'riCS. 

This  subdivision  of  Cerebral  Neitrotks  comprises  those 
substances  that  display  their  power  chtcfiy  by  producing 
msensibility  to  pain,  and  unconsciousness.  The  Anaesthetics 
here  noticed  are  Ether  and  Chloroform.  Under  this  head 
also  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  Chloral  Hydrate, 
aUhoiigh  its  action  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
others. 

SECTION  t. 


POISONING  BY  ETHER,  CHtOROFORM,  AND  CHLOEtAL 

HYDRATE. 

Ether. — Generally  known  as  Sulphuric  etlirr,  because  pro- 
cured by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odor,  and  hot,  pungent 
taste;  highly  volatile  and  inflammable;  sp.gr.  0.735;  boils 
at  95**  F.;  burns  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  depositing 
carbon  on  a  cold  porcelain  surface.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Syntptotrts. — In  large  doses,  it  produces  much  the  same 
effects  aa  alcohol.  There  is,  usually,  a  short  period  of 
delirious  excitement,  followed  by  coma  and  other  symptoms 
of  narcotism,  similar  to  those  caused  by  alcohol. 

Post-mortem  Ap/icara>trcs. — On  account  of  its  less  soUi- 
bility  in  water,  ether  is  a  more  powerful  local  irritant  than 
alcohol.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
of  a  dog  poisoned  with  ether  were  found  to  be  violently 
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inflamed,  the  lungs  deeply  congested,  and  the  heart  full  of 
black  blood  (Orfila,  Toxicol.,  II,  p.  531). 

The  inhalation  of  ether,  as  is  well  known,  produces  rapid 
anaesthesia,  on  account  of  its  prompt  and  speedy  action  on 
the  brain,  Its  immediate  effect,  when  inhaled,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  transient  excitement;  this  is  soon  followed,  if 
the  do5e  be  sufficient,  by  stupor  and  insensibility.  Tliis 
last  condition  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  by 
continuing  the  inhalation.  Occasionally,  the  excitement  is 
of  a  violent  character,  along  with  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  an;:Kthetic  influence;  and  a^ain,  there  may  be  nausea 
and  vomiting.  These  exceptional  symptoms  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patients. 

Although,  in  a  few  instances,  the  inhalation  of  ether  has 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  much  safer  ansesthetic  than  chloroform. 

Ckcmicni  Analysis. — Ether  is  recognized  by  its  odor  and 
taste,  by  its  mode  of  combustion,  and  volatility,  and  by  its 
action  on  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium — the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol. 

From  organic  mixtures,  as,  <*.  g.,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  it  is  to  be  separated  by  the  same  process  as  that 
described  for  Akokol  {vide  p.  370). 


Chloroform. — A  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  very  volatile, 
giving  off  a  dense  vapor;  sp.gr.  1497;  boiling  point,  I42**F. 
It  has  an  agreeable  characteristic  odor,  and  a  .smart,  pungent 
taste.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  in  which  it  sinks  in 
globules.  It  is  not  inflammable,  like  etlier  and  alcohol.  It 
is  a  powerful  solvent  of  many  or^janic  substances,  tlie  alka- 
loiiis  amnnjj  others.  At  a  red  heat,  its  vapor  is  decomposed 
into  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid. 


Symptoms. — A  large  dose  produces  local  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  with,  at  first,  a  general  stimulation  of  the  whole 
system,  soon  followed  by  decided  narcotism,  as  shown  by 
insensibility,  stupor,  con^'ulsions,  dilated  pupils,  flushed 
face,  full  and  oppres^icd  pulse,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
Cases  are  reported  where  the  pupils  were  contracted. 

Dr.  Taylor  reports  a  case  where  a  boy,  aged  four  years, 
died  in  about  three  hours,  after  swallowing  one  drachm  of 
chloroform.  It  has  often  caused  death  in  quantities  of  half 
an  ounce  and  upward. 

When  taken  by  inlialation,  its  impression  is  more  speedy 
than  tliat  by  ether.  There  is,  moreover,  an  absence  of  the 
previous  excitement  attendant  on  the  latter,  the  patient 
almo-st  immediately  passing  into  insensibility.  It  appears 
to  act  as  a  depressant  from  the  6rst,  and  if  not  properly 
diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  it  may  rapidly  produce  death. 
In  one  case,  the  fatal  rc5ult  took  place  in  one  minute  after 
breathing  only  thirty  drops  in  the  state  of  vapor;  and,  in 
another  instance,  only  fifleen  drops  proved  fatal  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  far  more  dangerous  anx-s- 
thctic  agent  than  elhcr,  and  instances  of  its  fatal  effects  are 
being  constantly  reported  in  the  medical  journals.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  from  chloroform  vapor  appears  to 
be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  syncope,  or  the  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action  ;  in  others,  asphyxia. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — In  death  from  liquid  chloro- 
form, the  characteristic  odor  may  usually  be  recognized, 
together  with  slow  putrefaction  of  the  body,  and  persistent 
rigor  mortis.  There  is  also  much  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  softening,  and  in  one  case  with 
ulceration. 

In  death  from  inhalation,  there  is  very  often  no  lesion 
discoverable.     At  times,  there  will  be  found  considerable 
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congestion  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  likewise 
of  the  vessels  of  the  bi-aiii.  togetlier  with  a  dark  and  fluid 
condition  of  the  blood. 

Treatment. — In  poisoning  by  li/futd  chloroform,  the 
stomach  should  be  immediately  evacuated  by  the  stomach- 
pump,  or  by  a  prompt  emetic,  and  stimulants  allerward 
administered.  If  inhalation  has  caused  the  danger,  the 
chloroform  should  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and  fresh  air 
freely  admitted;  cold  affusion  should  be  a[jp!ied  to  the  face 
and  chest;  the  inversion  of  the  body  (hnldinj;  it  suspended 
by  the  feet)  is  often  successful.  The  tongue  should  at  once 
be  drawn  out  of  the  mouth,  to  facilitate  respiration ;  artificial 
respiration,  and  the  direct  galvanic  current  should  also  be 
practiced. 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  odor  will  usually  be  present  in 
organic  mixtures,  such  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
These  should  be  distilled  on  a  waler-bath,  and  the  distillate 
re-distilled  alanjj  with  calcium  chloride,  and  tlie  product 
subjected  to  the  proper  tests,  as  odor,  taste,  solubility,  etc. 

Toxicologica!  !ixaminatwn.—^)x^  contents  of  the  stomach, 
or  the  organs  properly  divided,  along  wilh  distilled  water, 
shmdd  he  put  into  a  large  flask,  the  neck  of  ivhich  is  fitted 
with  a  cork  perforated  to  contain  a  hard  glass  tube,  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.  The 
flask  is  gradually  heated  on  a  water-bath,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  tube  is  heated  i-ed-hot  by 
a  Bunsen  flame.  At  a  red  heat,  chloroform  is  decomposed 
into  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid.  A  slip  of  moi.stened 
litmus  paper  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  first  red- 
dened, and  then  bleached  ;  starch  paper  wetted  with  Iodide 
of  potassium  is  rendered  blue ;  and  if  the  end  of  the  tube 
be  made  to  dip  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  white 
chloride  of  silver  will  be  precipitated.     The  absence  of  any 
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free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  original  material  should  be 
first  insured,  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  if  hydrate  of  chloral  had 
been  taken  by  the  patient  just  previous  to  death,  and  the 
alkali  be  added  to  the  mixture  for  examination,  the  chloral 
would  be  dccuniposed  into  chloroform,  and  produce  all  the 
above  reactions. 

There  are  certain  important  medico-legal  questions  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  chloroform  as  an  ana:s- 
thctic,  with  wliich  the  legal  physician  should  be  familiar, 
such  as  whether  persons  asleep  may  be  chloroformed  with- 
out their  being  awakened,  and  thus  robbed  or  otherwise 
maltreated.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment 
that  this  eflect  can  be  i)roduced  if  the  sleep  is  profound,  but 
not  if  it  is  slight  or  partial. 

Hydrate  of  Chloral, — A  solid,  crystalline  body,  resulting 
from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol.  It  has  a  peculiar, 
disagreeable,  pungent  taste  and  smell;  is  tolerably  soluble 
in  water ;  not  inflammable.  Potas.sa  added  to  its  boiltng 
aqueous  solution  instantly  converts  it  into  chloroform  and 
formic  acid.  It  decomposes  a  salt  of  copper,  like  grape 
sugar. 

Symptoms. — Chloral  has  been  introduced  into  medical 
practice  within  comparatively  few  years,  as  a  hypnotic.  Its 
indiscriminate  use  has  led  to  many  fatal  results.  Care 
should  always  be  exercised  not  to  repeat  the  dose  too  fre- 
quently, as  tliere  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  accumulation, 
and  asudden  and  dangerous  action  of  the  drug.  In  moderate 
doses,  it  acts  on  the  brain  as  a  hypnotic;  in  large  doses,  it 
produces  a  powerful  depre.ssant  action  on  the  ganglia  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  spinal  cord,  causing 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
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A  full  dose  generally  occasions  deep  sleep,  followed,  if  the 
quantity  be  very  large,  by  fatal  coma.  The  pulse  is  usually 
verj'  slow  and  feeble;  the  face  pale;  respiration  slow,  the 
heart  being  ultimately  arrested  in  diastole. 

Much  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  as  regards  the /j^*?/ 
iiose  of  chloral  hydrate.  Numerous  instances  arc  reported 
where  ordinary  doses  of  thirty  grains  have  occasioned 
alarming,  and  even  fatal  effects  ;  white,  on  the  other  hand, 
enormous  quantities— over  an  ounce — have  been  swallowed 
with  comparative  impunity.  As  a  rule,  thirty  grains  may 
be  considered  as  a  safe  maxiiniim  dose,  and  not  to  be 
repeated  oftener  than  every  six  or  eight  hours. 

The  opinion  of  Llcbreich,  of  Berlin,  is  that  chloral,  while 
circulating  in  the  blood,  undergoes  decomposition  into 
chloroform  and  formic  acid,  through  the  agency  of  the 
alkalies  of  the  blood. 

Ckemkal  Analysis. — The  principle  involved  is  the  con- 
version of  the  chloral  into  chloroform,  through  the  agency 
of  an  alkali,  as  explained  above.  The  solid  matters,  properly 
divided,  should  be  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  rendered 
alkaline  by  caustic  potassa,  and  heated  in  a  Hask,  and  the 
experiment  conducted  after  the  manner  described  under  the 
head  of  OUorofomi. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

ORDER    II.—SPINAI,   NEUROTICS  OR  TETAmCS— POISONING 
BV  NL'X  VOMICA— STRVCHNINK. 

POISONOUS  noSE  OF  NUX  VOMICA— EFFECTS  OF  STRYCM  NINE— FATAL 
DOSE—TREArMENT — POST-MORTEM  LESIONS — DIAUNOSIS — CUEMl- 
CAL  ANALYSIS  —  INTERFERENCES  —  PHYSIQLOOICAL  TEST  —  TOXI- 
CDLOQICAL  EXAMINATION. 

Nux  Vomica  is  by  (kr  the  most  important  poison  included 
under  this  order  of  Neurotics.  It  is  the  seeds  of  the  Strych- 
nos  nux  vomica,  A  tree  growing  in  India.  Several  seeds  arc 
enclosed  in  a  yellow  fruit  These  seeds  are  circular  disks, 
an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  concavo-convex,  of  a  light 
brown  color,  covered  over  with  short,  vvhiti-'sh,  silky  hairs, 
extremely  tough  and  difficult  to  pulverize ;  excessively 
bitter  to  the  taste.  They  contain  two  powerfully  poisonous 
alkaloids — strychnint'  and  bmdne,  in  combination  with  strych' 
nk  or  igasttric  acid.  The  amount  of  contained  strychnine 
is  estimated  at  one-half  to  one  per  cent  of  the  seed. 

The  smallest  fatal  dose  of  nux  vomica  is  thirty  ^ains 
(about  tlie  weight  of  one  seed),  and  th  ree  grains  of  the  alco- 
holic extract,  The  symptoms,  treatment,  etc.,  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  described  under  the  head  oi  Strychnine. 

Strychnine. — Exists  in  several  species  of  Sh-ycknos  be- 
sides the  S.  nux  vomica;  it  is  the  poisonous  principle  of  the 
^.  Ignatia,  or  St.  Ignatius  bean ;  it  is  also  found  in  False 
AngnsTura  bark. 

Strychnine  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  poisoning,  whether 
accidental,  homicidal,  or  suicidal.     The  celebrated  Palmer 
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case,  which  occurred  in  England,  in  1856,  brought  it  promi- 
nently before  lexicologists. 

SytKf>(oJHs.- — ^These  vary  somewhat  in  the  time  of  their 
appearances,  according  to  the  fonn  of  the  administration. 
The  first  effect  is  a  feeling  of  restlessness  and  general  un- 
easiness, with  a  sense  of  impendin;;  suffocation,  and  want  of 
air.  Very  soon,  twitching  of  the  muscles  and  jerking  of  the 
limbs  and  head  come  on.  These  are  followed  suddenly  by 
a  violent  tetanic  convulsion,  which  pervades  the  whole 
body ;  the  legs  are  stretched  out  stiffly,  and  widely  sepa- 
rated; the  feet  arched,  and  usually  turned  in;  the  arms  are 
flexed,  and  tightly  drawn  across  the  chest ;  the  head  is  bent 
back  rigidly,  and  the  whole  body  flexed  backward  so  as  to 
rest  upon  the  head  and  heels  [ppistholonos).  As  the  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen  nre  spasmodically  contracted,  the 
respiratory  movements  become  arrested ;  the  face  is  livid 
and  congested,  especially  around  the  lips;  the  eyes  promi- 

knent  and  staring ;  pupils  widely  dilated  ;  the  muscles  about 
the  mouth  contracted  so  as  to  produce  the  expression 
denominated  risns  sardonic ta  ;  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and 
fcebic.  Sometimes,  there  is  foaming  at  the  moutli,and  the 
froth  may  even  be  tinged  with  blood.  The  intellect  remains 
perfectly  clear,  while  the  patient  is  experiencing  the  most 
intense  suffering,  gasping  for  breath,  and  seeking  in  vain  for 
relief,  in  asking  to  be  turned  over,  or  moved,  or  held.  The 
jaws  are  not  always  fixed  during  a  paroxysm;  the  patient 
may  hence  be  able  to  speak ;  and  as  there  is  often  great 
thirst,  he  may  ask  for  water,  but  tlie  effort  to  swallow  is  apt 
to  intensify  the  spasm,  as  in  hydrophobia,  and  cause  him  to 
bite  upon  the  vessel. 

The  paroxysm  may  last  from  half  a  minute  to  several 
minutes,  when  a  complete  relaxation  occurs;  die  patient 
now  feels  exhausted,  and  is  bathed  in  perspiration;    the 


pupils  may  now  become  contracted.  In  a  short  time — varj'- 
ing  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour — the  fit  returns.   It 

is  usually  preceded  by  an  apprehension  of  the  impending 
dantjer.  tl»e  special  senses  being  exceedingly  acute.  The 
spasm  may  be  brought  on  by  the  slightest  cause,  as  the 
opening  of  a  door,  a  sudden  noise,  a  current  of  air,  or  an 
attempt  to  move.  In  some  instances,  the  violence  of  the 
spasm  is  so  great  as  to  jerk  the  patient  out  of  bed.  Should 
the  case  prove  fatal,  the  paroxysms  increase  in  frequency 
and  violence,  until  at  last  death  ensues,  either  from  asphyxia, 
the  patient  dyin^  in  a  paroxysm,  or  from  pure  exhaustion, 
during  an  interval. 

Although  the  intelligence  continues  unimpaired  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  may  happen  that  it  becomes 
clouded  just  before  the  fatal  termination,  in  consequence  of 
the  asphyxia  causing  a  deficiency  of  aeration  of  the  blood, 
and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid.  As  a 
rule,  when  the  paroxysms  are  once  established,  they  progress 
cither  to  a  fatal  termination,  or  toward  a  cure,  within  two 
hours  of  the  seizure,  though  there  may  be  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

The  time  of  the  first  manifestation  of  the  symptoms  varies 
from  a  few  minutes,  to  some  hours ;  the  average  is  fifieen 
minutes,  to  half  an  hour.  Dr.  G.  H.  Barker  reports  \Am. 
Jour.  Med.  Set.,  October,  1864)  tlie  case  of  a  young,  healthy 
woman,  who  took  six  grains  of  strychnine,  in  whom  violent 
symptoms  were  manifested  En  //iree  miniftes,  anti  death  took 
place,  in  a  convulsion,  in  half  an  hour.  In  Dr.  Warner's 
case,  who  took,  it  is  supposed,  less  than  half  a  grain,  the 
symptoms  appeared  in  _/?rr  w«V(rtto,  and  death  occurred  in 
about  eighteen  minutes.  In  a  case  mentioned  in  the  Ann. 
d'Hygihie,  1861,  I,  p.  133,  convulsions  came  on  \n  fivt 
minutes.     On  the  other  hand,  this  interval  may  be  pro- 
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tractcd  for  several  hours.  Dr.  Anderson  reports  Am. /our. 
Mt'ti.  Sfi.,  April,  iS4S)the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  took, 
by  mistake,  three  and  a  half  grains  of  strychnine,  and  expe- 
rienced no  particular  symptoms  for  trvo  iwurs  ami  a  haif, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  backward ;  but,  on  being  raised,  he 
was  able  to  walk  home,  and  finally  recovered.  Undoubtedly, 
the_/"t»rH;  in  which  the  poison  is  administered  has  much  to 
do  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  symptoms.  This  ia 
shown  in  a  case  cited  by  Dr.  'Xsi.yVoriPrin.andPi'ac.of  Med, 
Jurisfi.,  1S73,  p.  405),  of  aboy  aged  twelve  years,  who  swal- 
lowed a  pill  containing  three  grains  of  strychnine,  in  whom 
no  symptoms  were  manifested  for  three  hours;  they  then 
set  in  with  their  usual  violence,  and  death  took  place  in  ten 
minutes.  This  pill  had  been  prepared  with  mucilage  eight 
months  before,  and  was  consequently  hard  and  difficult  to 
dissolve.  In  the  Palmer  case,  Cook  took  two  pills  con- 
taining strychnine.  No  symptoms  were  observed  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  after  which  death  occurred  in  twenty 
minutes. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  are  cases  where 
tlie  unusual  delay  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for,  but  where 
it  must  be  referred  to  some  individual  peculiarity  of  the 
patient.  Dr.  Wormley  {Micro.-Chem.  of  Poisorts,  p.  39)  men- 
tion.'! a  case  where  the  remarkable  postponement  of  the 
symptoms  for  tiveh't  hours  appeared  to  be  owing  to  the 
effects  of  a  large  dose  of  opium  that  had  been  taken  simul- 
taneously. Three  grains  of  strychnine,  a  drachm  of  opium, 
^6  an  indcliriitc  quantity  of  quinine  were  taken  at  the 
/  same  time  (vide  ante,  p.  199).  Other  equally  remarkable 
instances  might  be  adduced,  showing  the  same  ajiparent 
antagfonism  between  strychnine  and  opium.  Nevertheless, 
in  some  experiments  of  the  author,  made  on  animals  with 
strychnine  and  morphine  combined,  the  latter  poison,  so  far 
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from  antagonizing  the  fonner,  speared  rather  to  intensify 
it  (vide  ante,  p.  200). 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  stiychnine,  as  also  its 
external  application  to  a  healthy  mucous  surface,  produces 
a  still  more  speedy  manifestation  of  its  peculiar  symptoms. 
Some  clinical  experiments  of  Dr.  Chisholm,  of  Baltimore, 
made  on  amaurotic  patients,  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
human  system  acquires  a  tolerance  of  strychnine  {Ant.  Jour. 
Med.  5«..  April.  1872). 

Falt^  Dose. — There  is  great  difference  as  to  the  suscepti- 
bility to  the  action  of  strychnine.  The  average  medicinal 
dose  is  about  the  one-sixtccnth  of  a  grain,  though  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  commence  with  a  smaller  quantity.  The  above 
dose  has  proved  fatal  to  a  child  between  two  and  three 
years  old.  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  was  thrown  into  alarming  spasms  hy  ofU'twelfih  ef  a 
grain  {'nu-rap..  I,  p.  834).  The  author  lias  seen  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  hail  decided  spasms  after  taking  about 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain. 

The  smallest  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  recorded  is  haif  a 
grain,  which  proved  fatal  to  Dr.  Wanicr.  Dr.  C^ston 
reports  a  case  where  ikree-qKarlers  of  a  grain  destroyed  a 
man  in  three -quarters  of  an  hour.  A  fatal  dose  for  an  adult 
may  be  stated  to  be  half  a  graift,  to  one  grain. 

On  tht:  other  hand,  numerous  instances  are  recorded  of 
recoveries  after  enormous  doses  of  this  poison — ten,  twelve, 
and  even /ttr^K  grains.  In  all  these  cases  early  vomiting 
was  produced,  which,  doubtless,  removed  the  strychnine 
before  it  was  absorbed  to  a  fatal  extent.  Besides,  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  poison  was  not  of  full  strength. 

Fatai  Period. — This,  Like  the  fatal  dose,  is  liable  to  consid- 
erable variation.  Dr.  Warner's  case  terminated  fatally  in 
eighteen  mhjutcs.    Dr.  Taylor  mentions  two  cases  in  which 
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death  occurred  in  ten  and  fifteen  minutes  respectively;  in 
another  case  in  Jive  minulfs;  in  two  others  m  ihiriy  ndnuics 
each. 

On  the  other  hand^  Hfe  has  been  prolonged,  even  after 
large  doses,  for  several  hours.  In  Cook's  case,  death 
occurred  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  swallowing  the  pill. 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  examined  by  the  author,  death  did 
not  occur  for  six  hours  after  swallowing  about  six  grains 
of  strychnine  {Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.,  iSCi,  p,  409}.  Sir 
R.  Christison  reports  a  case  In  which  a  man  died  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  swallowing  a  dose  of  nux  vomica. 

Treatment. — Prompt  and  free  emesis  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Copious  draughts  of  warm  mustard  water,  or 
a  mixture  of  ipecac  and  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  given. 
The  stomach  pump  may  be  used  if  the  spasm  of  the  jaws 
will  permit.  Chloroform,  by  inhalation,  appears  to  have 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  The  patient  should 
be  constantly  kept  under  its  influence,  carefully  watching 
its  effects.  We  would  strongly  advise  its  early  administra- 
tion. Potassium  bromide  has  also  been  given  with  the  best 
results — sixty  to  eighty  grains  every  hour,  or  half  hour. 
Hydrate  of  cfdoral  has  also  proved  an  efficient  remedy  in 
several  cases,  and  nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  recommended, 
from  its  known  physiological  effects.  Atropine  has  also 
proved  efficacious  as  an  antidote  in  a  case  where  chloroform 
failed,  and  where  the  paroxysms  were  very  severe  {Ed. 
Med.Jmr.,  Sojit.,  1S73). 

Two  new  remedies  have  lately  been  suggested  as 
decidedly  antagonistic  to  strychnine — paraldehyde  and 
ur ethane,  hdih  powerful  hypnotics;  the  former,  by  Profs. 
Ccrvcllo  and  Bokai.  the  tatter,  by  Dr.  Coze  {Med.  News, 
March,  i8S.».  and  Bril.  Med.JoHr.,Wo\.\\,  1886).  C.  G. 
Williams  {Proc.  Roy.  Sec,,  i88i)suggests/«AV/i«4^(onemem- 


ber  of  the  pyridine  scries)  as  a  valuable  antidote.  He 
found  that  wlien  injected  into  frogs,  after  a  lethal  dose  of 
strychnine  had  been  administered,  it  arrested  the  convul- 
sions ;  and  if  given  first,  it  prevented  them. 

As  regards  the  retncdial  effects  of  tobacco,  tmctitre  cf  iron, 
tincture  of  iodine  and  aconite,  w^  deem  them  of  no  value. 
We  have  experimented  with  them  all  on  dogs  that  were 
poisoned  with  strychnine,  but  in  no  case  did  any  of  them 
exhibit  antidotal  powers. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — These  are  hy  no  means  char- 
acteristic, nor  are  they  ahvays  similar.  Probably,  the  lesions 
most  commonly  observed  are  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
membranes,  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  engorgement  of  the 
lungs,  and  a  dark  and  fluid  condition  of  the  blood.  The 
heart  is  sometimes  contracted  and  empty,  and  at  other.s  full 
of  blood.  The  rigor  mortis  is  usually  prolonged ;  in  one 
case  wc  found  it  existing  six  weeks  after  death.  There  is 
also  frequently  noticed  a  livid  appearance  about  the  mouth 
and  tongue,  and  also  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  certain  disorders  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  attended  with  tetanic  convulsions  will  leave  precisely 
similar  lesions  to  those  just  referred  to  as  following  deatli 
by  strychnine. 

Diagnosis. — The  importance  of  a  clear  diagnosis,  in  a 
medicO'legal  case  of  strychnine-poisoning,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be,  in  such  a  case, 
a  complete  absence  of  all  chemical  proof.  In  the  celebrated 
Palmer  case,  this  question  was  most  thoroughly  sifted  on 
both  sides.  Indeed,  this  very  case  affords  an  apt  illustration 
of  just  the  sort  of  difficulties  that  present  themselves  in 
forming  a  correct  appreciation  of  tlie  symptoms.  In  the 
Palmer  case,  the  defence  brought  forward  an  immense  array 
of  diseases,  which,  as  remarked  by  Tardieu,  "  have  but  a 
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feint  resemblance  to,  and  often  a  complete  diversity  from, 
the  characterigtic  phenomena  of  strychnine-poisoning."  The 
only  disease  whose  symptoms  can  possibly  be  confounded 
with  those  occasioned  by  strychnine  is  kianus,  in  its  varie- 
ties of  idiopathic,  traumatic  and  hysterical,  and  possibly 
some  forms  of  epilepsy. 

If  the  expert  were  obliged  to  decide  solely  from  the  con- 
vulsion— apart  from  its  mode  of  invasion  and  seizure,  its 
duration  and  termination,  the  condition  of  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms,  in  fine,  apart  from  the  whole  history 
of  the  attack — he  might  probably  be  unable  to  discriminate 
between  a  case  of  strychnine-poisoning  and  one  of  tetanus; 
but  where  a  careful  examination  of  all  these  attending 
circumstances  has  been  instituted,  there  can  be  no  possible 
difficulty  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  are  the  following;  (i)  In  Iraumatic 
tetanus,  the  history  of  the  case,  as  being  connected  with 
some  injury,  such  as  a  lacerated,  contused  or  punctured 
wound,  involving  tendons,  nerves  and  fasciae,  will  always 
throw  sufficient  light  on  the  case  to  admit  of  an  easy  diag- 
nosis; although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  trifling 
injury,  such  as  the  insertion  of  a  splinter  of  wood  beneath 
the  fascia,  and  which  may  have  entirely  escaped  recollec- 
tion, may,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  give  rise  to  this 
frifjhtful  disorder;  and  such  a  case  might  be  mistaken  for 
idiopathic  tetanus.  But  as  regards  the  latter  form  of  the 
disorder,  besides  its  extreme  rarity  in  temperate  climates, 
its  mode  of  invasitin  (as  likewise  tliat  of  traumaiic  tetanus), 
the  duration  of  the  attack  and  the  character  of  the  symptoms, 
are  entirely  diffcicnt  from  those  of  strychnine-poisoning.  In 
the  former  there  are  always  manifested  certain  prodromes, 
.<;uch  as  chiUs,  faintness,  insomnia,  headache,  vertigo  and 
painful  tension  about  the  diaphragm,  which  may  last  for 
3^ 
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several  days.  These,  of  course,  are  entirely  wanting  in 
poisoning  by  strychnine,  and  they  never  can  be  mistaken  for 
the  general  uneasiness  which  precedcs/oryw/yrt/frf  minutes 
the  sudden  outburst  of  convulsions,  in  the  case  of  the  poison. 
(2)  The  first  symptoms  in  tetanus  arc  a  painful  stiffness  of 
ttic  neck  and  jaws,  with  a  difficulty  of  moving  the  head; 
after  this,  there  is  a  gradual  spreading  of  the  rigidity  over 
the  muscles  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  usually  the  trunk 
first,  then  the  limbs.  In  some  instances  the  contractions 
reach  their  greatest  intensity  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours; 
in  others,  several  days  may  elapse.  To  contrast  this  with 
a  case  of  strychnine-poisoning;  in  the  latter,  instead  of  the 
gradual  invasion  of  the  rigid  spasms,  commencing  in  the 
neck  or  jaws,  there  is  a  sudden  tetanic  seizure  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  simultaneously,  producing  the  violent 
jerking  of  the  body,  and  the  arching  of  it  backward.  Again, 
while  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws  are  never  the  first 
to  be  affected  by  strychnine,  but  are  often  the  last,  the 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  disease — the  trismus  being  tlie 
fir-st  indication  of  its  approach.  {3)  A  third  distinction  is 
founded  on  the  process  of  the  two  cases :  while  the  violent 
paroxysm  produced  by  strychnine  lasts  only  from  half  a 
minute  to  one  or  two  minutes,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  com- 
plete relaxation,  in  tetanus,  on  the  contrary,  the  rigidity  is 
generally  permanent,  or  if  there  be  any  remissions,  these 
never  exhibit  the  character  of  the  complete  intermissions 
characterizing  the  action  of  strychnine.  (4)  The  tirtnination 
of  the  cases  is  widely  different;  idiopathic  tetanus  never 
terminates  fatally  in  two  or  three  hours,  but  usually  several 
days  elapse;  while  in  llie  case  of  tlie  poison,  death  often 
occurs  within  half  an  hour,  to  two  hours.  Some  cases  of 
traumatic  tetanus  arc  reported,  which  proved  fatal  within 
twelve  hours ;  and  one  remarkable  case,  quoted  by  Watson 
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Lecturts,  art.  Tetanus),  of  a  negro  who  lacerated  his  thumb 
by  the  accidental  fracture  of  a  china  dish ;  he  was  seized 
with  convulsions  almost  instantly,  and  died  witli  tetanic 
symptoms  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

As  reg'ards  the  hysterical  form  of  tetanus,  although  its 
very  existence  has  been  denied  by  some,  especially  in  the 
male,  it  is  admitted  by  numerous  competent  authorities; 
and,  inasmuch  as  among  other  forms,  it  may  assume  that  of 
tetanic  spasms,  and  might  occasion  doubt  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  examiner  should  ascertain  the  previous 
history  of  the  case,  which  will  serve  to  dear  up  the  diag- 
nosis. 

In  relation  to  epilepsy,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis;  the  mode  of  seizure,  the  im consciousness, 
and  the  peculiar  clonic  movements,  are  wholly  different  from 
the  characteristic  tetanic  spasm  of  strychnine-poisoning. 
Again,  the  deep  stupor  which  terminates  an  epileptic  attack 
contrasts  widely  with  the  complete  relaxation  and  perfect 
intelligence  that  follow  the  str>'chnine  spasm. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Strychnine  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  and  also  in  crystal-s,  usually  prismatic.  It  is 
almo.st  insoluble  in  water^one  part  in  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand. A&soluie  alcohol  dissolves  one  part  in  about  two 
hundred;  ainylic  alcohol,  one  in  one  hundred  and  twenty; 
pure  ether,  one  in  about  fourteen  hundred ;  commercial  ctfwr, 
one  in  about  one  thousand;  cliloroform^  one  part  in  eight. 
It  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  very  sparingly  so 
in  ammonia. 

The  salts  of  strychnine  are  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  very  slightly  so  in  ether. 

The  taste  is  intensely  and  permanently  bitter.  This  is 
one  of  its  characteristic  qualities.  In  fact,  it  is  the  bitterest 
substance  known.    As  the  result  of  numerous  e.xpe  rime  tits, 
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wc  have  found  distinct  bitterness  yielded  by  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  strychnine  in  several  gallons  of  water.  This 
bitter  taste  wc  regard  as  one  of  the  stronjjest  corroborative 
proofs  of  llie  presence  of  strychnine  in  a  mcdico-lcgal  case. 
Unless  the  ultimate  extract  obtained  by  the  manipulation 
has  a  bitter  taste,  wc  need  hardly  expect  to  prove  the 
presence  of  the  poison  by  the  usual  chemical  tests.  But, 
of  course,  the  mere  praencc  of  bitterness  is  not  evidence  of 
strychnine,  since  this  quality  pertains  to  numerous  other 
substances,  such  as  morphine,  quinine,  aloes,  colocynth, 
quassia,  picrotoxiiiie,  etc. 

The  strong  mineral  acids  produce  no  coloration  with 
strychnine,  provided  the  latter  is  pure;  if  it  contains  brucia, 
it  will  impart  a  reddish  color  to  nitric  acid.  Heated  on 
porcelain,  it  melts  slowly  into  a  brown  liquid,  and  is  decom- 
posed, giving  off  dense  white  fumes,  and  leaving  carbon. 
It  may  be  sublimed  by  heat,  depositing  crystals  of  pennate 
forms  on  a  cold  glass  surface  (Guy). 

I.  The  Color  Test. — This  is  so  named  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  succession,  or  play  of  colors,  that  is  developed  by 
it.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  a  drop  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  small  fragment  of  strychnine,  on  a  white  porce- 
lain surface,  or  on  a  watch  glass  over  white  paper.  If  the 
strychnine  be  perfectly  pure,  it  will  dissolve  in  the  acid  with- 
out any  coloration.  If  now  a  fragment  oi potassium  &irlira- 
mate,  bitiaxide  of  manganese,  binoxide  of  lead,  potassimn 
ferricynnide,  or  potassium  permanganate,  be  stirred  in  con- 
tact with  the  solution,  by  means  of  a  pointed  glass  rod, 
this  play  of  colors  is  instantly  manifested.  At  first,  it  is  of 
a  rich,  deep  blue ;  this  soon  passes  into  violet  and  purple, 
which,  in  its  turn,  fides  into  a  pink,  and  finally  into  a  red. 

The  relative  duration  of  these  shades  of  coFor  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  strychnine  operated  on,  and  also  on  the 
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relative  amounts  of  acid  and  the  other  substance.  Thus,  if 
the  amount  of  strychnine  be  extremely  minute,  the  blue 
color  may  flash  out  but  for  a  moment,  leaving  only  the 
violet  or  purple,  which  quickly  passes  into  the  red. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  color  test  is  the  action  of 
nascent  oxygen  (developed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
various  oxidizing  substances  above  named)  on  the  strych- 
nine. For  tlie  success  of  the  experiment  it  is  immaterial 
which  one  of  these  oxidizing  bodies  is  employed,  providing' 
it  is  pure.  Different  authorities  evince  a  preference  for  one 
or  another,  according  tu  llieir  individual  tastes.  As  a  rule, 
the  pure  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate  will  yield  satis- 
factory results. 

It  is  vei-y  important  for  the  medico-legal  student  to  have 
clear  and  definite  ideas  about  this  color-test  for  strychnine. 
It  is  not  the  mere  production  of  a  blue  color  tliat  is  of 
diagnostic  value,  for  this  might  result  from  the  application 
of  potassium  permanganate  to  various  organic  bodies  in 
the  ab.sence  of  strychnine;  but  it  consists  in  Uie  regular  suc~ 
Cfsaioii  of  talors — from  blue  to  violet,  pink  and  red,  the  last 
continuing  for  some  time,  and  ultimately  changing  to  a  dirty 
green.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  strychnine  is  the  only 
substance  that  answers  to  the  above  requisitiim.  There  are 
others  that  react  somewhat  similarly,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

The  exceeding  dfikacy  of  the  color-test  deserves  special 
notice.  If  the  strychnine  he  perfectly  pure,  and  the  manipu- 
lation be  properly  performed,  so  minute  a  quantity  as  the 
one-iitiUionth  of  a  grain  can  be  detected,  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly verified  in  our  own  experience,  and  as  is  corroborated 
by  other  experimenters.  It  depends  altogether  on  the 
delicacy  of  the  experiment  These  minute  quantities  of 
strychnine  arc  best  obtained  by  first  making  a  solution  of 
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the  alkaloid  in  pure  water,  with  the  addition  of  acetic  acid, 
of  a  definite  strength.  Tliis  may  readily  be  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  more  water.  Fractional  portions  of  the  solution 
may  be  obtained  by  using  a  pipette  drawn  out  to  a  capillary 
point,  which  will  deposit  minute  droplets  on  a  warmed, 
clean  porcelain  iiurface.  The  object  here  is  to  concentrate 
the  qiianiity  to  be  experimented  upon  into  as  small  a  space 
as  possible.  Tlie  drop  should  then  be  evaporated  to  drj'ncss 
spontaneously.  A  small  drop  of  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  applied  to  the  lieposit,  by  means  of  a 
finely-pointed  glass  rod,  and  then  a  minute  crystal  of  the 
potassium  bichromate  (or  one  of  the  other  oxidizing  bodies) 
is  placed  alongside  of  the  acid  solution,  and  tlicn.by  means 
of  the  rod,  it  is  drawn  through  the  solution  and  gently 
stirred  In  it. 

Intctft-rettces. — ^As  above  mentioned,  the  color-test,  prc^ 
erly  applied,  will  detect  exceedingly  minute  portions  of 
purf  strychnine,  but  there  are  many  organic  substances 
whose  presence  will  considerably  modify,  and  even  cotn- 
plctciy  disguise  this  test.  Tiiis  fact  has  been  known  to 
chemists  since  1850,  when  it  was  first  announced  by  Bricgcr 
{Chan.  Gag.^WUl,  p.  408).  Ills  results  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  the  list  of  interfering  bodies  has  been  extended 
by  subsequent  experimenters.  According  to  Lyman  (.V.  K 
Mt'd.  Gaz.,  March,  1S71),  permanganate  of  potassium  is  the 
only  reagent  that  will  develop  the  color-test  with  strych- 
nine, when  the  latter  is  mixed  witli  either  morphine  or 
quinine  in  excess.  The  most  important  of  these  inter- 
ferences, considered  medico-Iegally,  is  probably  tnatpkine, 
inasmuch  as  this  substance  might  be  likely  to  be  given  to 
allay  the  severity  of  the  stiychninc  spasms,  and  would 
consequently  be  associated  with  the  strychnine  extracted 
from  the  body  after  death.     A  large  number  of  experiments 
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made  by  the  author  {Am.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  Oct.,  i86l,  and 
April,  1862)  clearly  confirm  the  fact  of  the  interference  of 
morphine  with  the  usual  color-test  for  str>-chninc,  both  in 
the  pure  state,  and  when  mixed  with  organic  matters.  The 
important  point  to  establish  was  that  this  interference  was 
especially  obvious  when  both  alkaloids  were  present  in 
only  t'ety  minute  quantitus,  such  as  the  one-hundredth  of 
a.  grain,  or  less;  in  such  cases  the  strjxhnine  is  not  dis- 
coverable by  the  color-test  if  the  morphine  is  in  exci'ss,a.nd 
is  barely  manifested  tvhen  in  equal  quantity.  One  experi- 
ment only  will  here  be  mentioned:  A  small  cat  was  poi- 
soned "  with  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  q{  strychnine  and 
one-tenth  of  a  f,'^raiii  of  morphine.  The  ultimate  extract 
obtained  from  the  stomach  by  Stas'  process  entirely  failed 
to  yield  the  color-test,  although  the  bitterness  of  the  extract, 
and  the  fact  that  its  solution  produced  the  characteristic 
tetanic  convulsions  in  a  number  of  frogs,  distinctly  proved 
its  existence." 

Admitting,  then,  the/fic/of  these  interferences,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that,  practically,  they  may  be  avoided,  in  a 
medico-legal  investigation,  by  the  employment  of  chloro- 
form instead  of  ether,  as  the  solvent  to  extract  the  strych- 
nine from  organic  mixtures — morphine  and  other  interfering 
substances  being  insoluble  in  this  menstruum. 

Faliaeies. — Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  color-test,  on 
the  ground  that  other  substances  besides  strychnine  will 
yield  colors  similar,  if  not  identical,  when  similarly  treated; 
but  a  careful  attention  will  readily  avoid  all  difiiculcy.  The 
substances  alluded  to  are  curarine,  veratrine,  cod-Over  ml, 
saiicine,  santofiim,  nnHine,  pyroxanthinc,  ttarceine,  papaverine 
and  salaninc:  but  in  relation  to  most  of  these,  a  radical 
ground  of  distinction  ts  that  they  are  colored  by  sulphuric 
acid  alonr,  which  is  not  the  case  with  strychnine.    A  salt 
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of  aniline  is  not  colored  by  the  acid  alone,  but  only  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  above  mentioned  oxidizing  bodies ; 
but  the  former  is  first  colored  green,  then  a  persistent  blue, 
and  finally  black. 

Curarine  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  strychnine ; 
it  is  very  bitter ;  it  yields  a  succession  of  colors  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium ;  but  it  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water,  forms  an  amorphotis  compound  with 
potassium  bichromate,  and  is  colored  purple  by  strong  nitric 
acid ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  chloroform,  and  readily  soluble 
in  potash.  Its  physiological  effects  are  the  opposite  of  those 
of  strychnine. 

Cod-liver  oil,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  alone, 
afl^ords  a  play  of  colors  somewhat  like  those  presented  by 
strychnine. 

2.  The  galvanic  test  of  Dr.  Letherby  acts  on  the  same 
principle  of  presenting  nascent  oxygen  to  the  strychnine; 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  evolved  by  galvanism.  A  drop  of 
a  dilute  solution  of  strychnine  is  placed  in  a  small  depression 
made  on  platinum  foil,  or  in  a  platinum  capsule,  allowed  to 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  then  moistened  with  a  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  foil  (or  capsule)  is  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  a  single  cell  of  Grove's  battery,  and  the  acid 
is  touched  with  the  platinum  terminal  from  the  negative 
pole.  Instantly,  the  violet  color  will  flash  out  on  the  metal, 
and  on  removing  the  pole  from  the  acid,  the  tint  will  remain. 

3.  Potassa  and  ammonia  precipitate  the  alkaloid  from  a 
somewhat  concentrated  solution,  in  the  crystalline  form. 
The  best  method  is  to  expose  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a 
glass  slide  to  the  vapors  of  ammonia,  and  place  it  under 
the  microscope ;  the  beautiful  formation  of  the  long  stellate 
prismatic  crystals  can  easily  be  distinguished ;  these  can  be 
identified  by  touching  them  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid 
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and  a  fragment  of  potassium  bichromate,  when  the  play  of 
colors  will  take  place. 

4.  Potassium  Bichromate. — A  solution  of  this  salt  throws 
down  from  a  strychnine  solution  a  bright  yellow  precipitate, 
which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  Placed  under  the  micro- 
scope, these  crystals  appear  in  groups,  mingled  with  octa- 
hedral plates.  When  dried,  these  should  be  verified  by 
touching  them  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  pro- 
duces the  play  of  colors.     This  is  a  satisfactory  test. 

5.  Carbasotlc  {or  Picric)  Acid. — A  solution  of  this  acid 
precipitates  strychnine  from  its  solution  in  the  fonn  of 
abundant  yellow  crystals.  The  best  mode  of  showing  it  is 
to  add  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  ore  of  strychnine,  on  a  glass 
slide,  and  view  the  reaction  under  the  microscope.  The 
precipitate  which  first  forms  soon  assumes  the  appearance 
of  tufts  of  yellow  crystals,  of  a  peculiar  claw-like  form. 
These,  as  in  the  former  e>fperiment,  may  be  subjected  to  the 
color-test,  Ijy  the  same  method. 

Besides  the  above  tests,  there  are  others  of  inferior  value 
— as  corrosive  sublirmtif,  potassium  fcryucyanide,  platinum 
bickhride,  iodatcd  iodide  of  potassium,  and  potassium  sulpha- 
cyauidf. 

Tardieu  considers  chlorine  gas  to  be  a  very  delicate  test 
for  strychnine.  When  a  small  stream  of  this  gas  is  slowly 
passed  through  a  dilute  solution  of  strychnine,  each  bubble 
of  the  gas  becomes  surrounded  by  a  white  film,  and  ulti- 
mately, quite  a  ccpiou.s.  white  amorphous  deposit  takes 
place,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  According  to  the 
above  authority,  no  other  alkaloid  gives  this  reaction  with 
chlorine. 

6.  The  Physiological,  or  frog  Test. — ^The  extreme  suscepti- 
bility of  the  frog  to  the  action  of  strychnine  was  first 
employed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  a3  a  test  for  this  poison. 
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It  may  be  applied  cither  by  immersing  a  small  fro 
strychnine  solution,  or  else  injecting  it  eitlier  into  the  throat  i, 
of  the  animal,  or  preferably,  under  the  skin.  We  have  ^^ 
repeatedly  resorted  to  tliis  test,  and  uniformly  with  satis-  ™ 
factory  results.  One  of  tlicsc  experiments  demonstrates 
very  clearly  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  frog  to  the 
influence  of  strychnine:  "The  one  five-hundredth  of  a  grain 
of  strychnine  was  put  into  the  throat  of  a  middling- sized 
frog;  it  was  convulsed,  and  died  in  about  thirty  minutes. 
The  extract  obtained  from  the  stomach  by  Stas'  process, 
although  it  afforded  no  perceptible  color-test,  had  a  bitterish 
taste,  and  produced  tetanic  spasms  in  several  small  active 
frogs." 

Our  experiments  in  this  line  further  demonstrate  the  fact 
tliat  while  morphine,  when  present  in  excess  with  strychnine 
in  sinaU  quantities,  has  the  power  to  disguise  the  color-test, 
it  affords  no  Qbstaclf  to  the  tmphymenl  of  the  frng-tcst.     Two 
experiments  only  will  be  quoted  under  this  head  :  "A  frc^ 
Weighing  thirty-five  grains  was   immersed  in  a  solution  of 
the  strength  of  one  grain  of  strychnine  and  thirt>'-two  grains 
of  moqjhinetosi.Kpints  of  water;  It  was  convulsed  in  twenty 
minutes.    Another  animal,  rather  smaller,  was  convulsed  in      m 
five  minutes."     (In  these  experiments,  only  a  small  portion  ^| 
of  the  solution  was  used — less  than  a  fluid  drachm,  put 
into  a  conical  glass,  in  which  the  hind-quarters  only  of  tlie 
animal  were  immersed.)    "  A  cat  was  poisoned  with  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  stiychnine  and  one-tenth  of  a  grain  ofSJ 
morphine.     The  stomach,  on  examination  by  Stas'  process,  ™ 
failed  to  yield  the  color-test;  but  the  watery  solution  of  the 
extract  produced  most  decided  tetanic  convulsions  in  eigH 
frogs,  generally  resulting  in  death."  h 

The  physiological  test  should  not  be  relied  on  exclusively,  H| 
in  the  absence  of  the  chemical  tests,  since  several   other 
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substances,   including    some   of   the   ptonjaines,   produce 
similar  symptoms. 

ToxicologUal  Examination. — The  stomach  properly  di- 
vided, together  with  its  contents,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  distillled  watLT,  should  he  made  distinctly  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  If  the  elaborate  process  of  M.  Stas  is  to  be 
employed,  the  strongest  alcohol  must  be  used  instead  of 
water.  In  cither  case,  the  mass  should  be  digested  on  a 
watcr-hath  for  several  hours,  A  high  temperature  is 
objectionable,  as  it  dissolves  out  the  starchy  matters. 
After  cooling,  it  is  strained  through  muslin,  and  the  solid 
matters  washed  with  dilute  aicohol,  and  pressed.  The 
liquid  should  next  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and 
filtered  through  paper.  It  should  now  be  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  will  contain  any  strychnine  that 
may  be  present,  in  the  form  of  acelatt\  mixed  with  organic 
I  matter.  This  residue  should  now  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  containing  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  then  filtered  through  paper,  and  the 
filtrate  shaken  up  successively  with  ether,  benzine,  chloro- 
form and  amylic  alcohol,  which  will  remove  many  impuri- 
ties, but  will  not  dissolve  the  strychnine  in  the  acid  solution 
(Blyth).  It  is  then  poured  into  a  glass  tube  or  flask,  and 
aji  excess  of  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  their  carbon- 
ales  (or  ammonia),  added,  which  liberates  the  strychnine 
from  its  combination.  Pure  chloroform,  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  mixture,  ia  now  added,  ;ind  the  whole  briskly  shalcen 
together  for  some  minutes.*  The  chloroform  dissolves  out 
tlie  alkaloid,  and^  from  its  gravity,  settles  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mixture  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 


*  Blylh  iccommenda  to  add  the  chlorofonn  befart  tlie  alkali ;  the  strychmnc 
is  moK  soluble  btjore  it  assiimcB  the  crystalline  condition. 
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In  order  to  separate  the  chloroform  from  the  supernatant 
liquid,  wc  have  found  that  the  easiest  practical  method  is 
to  transfer  tlic  whole  mixture  to  a  stoppered  glass  funnel,  or 
what  an.swcrs  equally  well,  a  glass  syringe  of  proper  size 
after  removing  the  piston,  and  having  previously  contracted 
the  nozzle  to  a  fine  point  by  means  of  the  flame.  Before 
introducing  the  liquid,  this  small  aperture  should  be  plugged 
with  a  splinter  of  wood,  and  about  half  a  drachm  of  pure 
chloroform  first  poured  into  the  syringe,  so  as  to  about  fill 
the  narrow  portion.  The  mixture  is  now  to  be  carefully 
poured  in,  and  a  sufficient  time  allowed  to  elapse  for  the 
chloroform  to  separate  and  settle  to  the  bottom. 

By  placing  the  thumb  over  the  larger  aperture  of  the 
syringe,  and  withdrawing  the  wooden  plug,  it  will  be  verj.- 
easy  to  contrni  the  flow  of  the  contents.  A  few  drops  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  successively,  as  each  one  dries,  into  a 
warmed  watch  glass,  or  porcelain  capsule,  for  a  trial  test,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  bichromate  (vide 
p.  3SS).  The  whole  of  the  chloroform  is  then  permitted  to 
iivw  out  into  one  or  more  capsules,  or  watch  glasses,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  any  oF  the  other  mixture  to 
escape  along  with  it.  The  remaining  alkaline  liquid  may 
be  shaken  up  with  an  additional  portion  of  chloroform,  and 
the  separation  again  made  as  before.  All  the  chloroform  is 
now  permitted  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  dryness.  The 
contained  strychnine,  if  of  notable  quality,  will  be  found  in 
the  deposit,  in  an  amorphous — «<?/ crystalline — form,  accord- 
ing to  our  experience. 

A  portion  of  this  extract  should  now  be  examined  by  the 
taste,  for  bitterness;  by  the  color-test  (although  this  may  not 
bcvery  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  mixture  with  organic 
matter) ;  and  by  the  frog-test.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  extract  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  minute  quantity  of  water. 
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acidulated  with  acct{c  acid,  filtered,  and  subjected  to  the 
usual  tests  (vide  p.  388  et.  seq^. 

Tlie  main  difficulty  ia  conducting  this  experiment  arises 
from  tlie  presence  of  organic  matters  in  connection  with  the 
strychnine.  If  the  chloroform  extract  has  a  yellow  color 
(denoting  its  impurity),  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  added  to  it,  and  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod,  and  gently  heated.  This  destroys  and  carbonizes  all 
the  organic  matter,  but  merely  converts  the  strychnine  into 
a  sulphate ;  add  a  few  drops  of  water.  After  standing  a 
short  time,  the  dark  liquid  is  filtered,  solution  of  potassa  is 
added  in  excess,  then  pure  chloroform,  as  explained  above. 
The  second  extract  thus  procured  is  generally  sufficiently 
pure  for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  not  unfreqtiently  happens,  when  operating  on  complex 
organic  mixtures  by  the  chloroform  process,  that  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  getting  the  chloroform  to  separate  froni 
the  alkaline  solution;  the  whole  mass  forming  a  sort  of 
emulsion.  In  such  a  case,  the  tube  may  be  immersed  in  hot 
water  for 'some  time  ;  and  if  this  does  not  answer,  nothing 
remains  but  to  agitate  the  mixture  several  times  successively 
with  about  half  its  volume  of  pure  water,  allowing  it  to  rest 
each  time,  and  separating  the  chloroform  as  before  directed. 
The  mixture  is  slightly  acidulated  by  acetic  acid,  then 
transferred  to  a  small  dish,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
water  bath  ;  the  residue  is  stirred  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  pure  water;  the  solution  is  filtered,  rendered  slightly 
alkaline,  and  again  agitated  with  fresh  chloroform,  which 
usually  will  readily  separate.     (Wormley.) 

The  method  of  {iialysis  has  been  recommended  by  some 
authorities,  but  wc  do  not  consider  it  as  exhaustive  and 
reliable  as  tlie  one  just  described. 
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Detection  in  the  Tissues  and  Blood. — Str>'chnine  is  absorbed 
ioto;the  circulation,  and  deposited  in  the  various  organs,  just 
like  the  mineral  poisons.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
absorptinti  Lakes  place  is  shown  in  a  case  mentioned  by 
Taylor,  where  a  man  took  five  grains  of  the  poison  by 
mistake,  and  died  in  half  an  hour.  Strychnine  was  dis- 
covered in  the  stomach  in  the  quantity  of  one  grain;  it  was 
also  detected  in  the  liver  and  the  tongue.  This  case  shows 
that  within  half  an  hour,  four-fifths  of  the  poison  had  been 
removed  from  the  stomach  (or  could  not  be  detectt;d  there 
by  chemical  research),  and  had  been  diffused  throughout  the  - 
body.  There  are,  however,  other  cases,  where  the  circum-  ■ 
stances  were  apparently  just  as  favorable  for  the  absorption 
and  diffusion  of  the  poison,  but  where  there  was  a  total 
failure  to  detect  it  in  the  organs,  after  death. 

The  process  is  the  following :  the  organs  are  to  be  finely 
crushed  and  difjestcd  in  strong  alcohol,  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  proiH>rtion  of  eight  drops  to  the  fluid 
ounce  of  the  mixture;  this  should  be  heated  below  212°  F. 
for  about  an  hour;  when  cool,  it  is  to  be  fiitered  and  con- 
centrated, as  before  directed.  The  residue  is  then  nearly 
neutralized  by  liquor  potassai,  care  being  taken  to  maintain 
an  acid  reaction,  then  filtered,  and  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness.  To  the  cooled  residue  a  drachm  or  t%vo  of  strong 
alcohol  is  added,  and  thoroughly  stirred  with  it;  this  dis- 
solves out  the  sulphate  of  strychnia,  and  leaves  the  sulphate 
of  potassium  and  the  organic  matters.  The  alcohoUc  solu- 
tion is  now  filtered^  evaporated  almost  to  diyness,  the  residue 
stirred  with  pure  water,  rendered  alkaline  by  potassa,  and 
finally  agitated  with  chloroform,  which  depo-sits  the  alkaloid, 
if  present,  on  evaporation. 

Dr.  Taylor  recommends  aeetic,  instead  of  sulphuric,  acid; 
and  ammonia  instead  of  potassa,  in  these  cases. 
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The  method  of  Rodgers  and  Girdwood  is  somewhat 
similar;  they  employ  hydrochioric  add  and  ammcnia  as  the 
reagents,  along  with  chloroform. 

Strychnine  may  be  recoveted  from  the  bhudhy  a  similar 
process.  In  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Wormley,  the  poison 
was  detected  in  the  blood  of  dogs  and  cats,  where  death  took 
place  in  three  and  six  minutes  respectively  after  its  admin- 
istration. This  shows  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  absorbed. 

Dftcction  in  the  Urine. — ^Thc  urine  should  be  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  consistence,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
near  dryness.  The  residue  is  tn  he  stirred  with  pure  water, 
filtered,  if  necessary,  liquor  potass^e  added  in  excess,  and 
agitated  with  chloroform. 

Fmhcre  to  detect. — It  must  be  admitted  that  the  most 
careful  analysis  sometimes  fails  to  discover  this  poison  in 
the  body  after  death,  and  that,  too,  where  the  circumstances 
were  apparently  favorable  to  it,  This  failure  may  some- 
times be  ascribed  to  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  again, 
possibly,  to  some  interference— probably  some  ptomimte, 
especially  where  there  is  putrefaction ;  though  mere  putres- 
cence of  the  body  i.s,  of  itself,  no  obstacle  to  its  detection, 
since  it  has  been  recovered  months  after  death,  and  where 
the  body  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition. 
Christiaon,  Taylnr  and  other  well-known  authorities  have 
at  limes  been  foiled  in  their  efforts.  Tn  a  ca^e  that  occurred 
to  the  author,  some  years  ago>  when  a  woman  was  poisoned 
(as  was  alleged)  with  six  grains  of  strychnine,  and  where 
death  was  po.st])oned  for  the  unusually  long  jjeriod  of  six 
hours,  there  was  a  similar  failure  to  detect  the  poison  eight 
weeks  after  death,  although  the  body  was  well  preserved. 
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Bnicine. — This  alkaloid  is  generally  found  associated 
with  strychnine.  It  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  or  in  colorless  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  strychnine.  It  is  freely 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  alcohol.  It  has  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it. 
giving  a  faint  rose  coloration.  It  docs  not  respond  to  the 
color-test  of  strychnine.  Nitric  acid  gives  a  characteristic 
blood-red  color. 

Us  poisonous  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  strychnine, 
thou]^h  much  less  intense.  Falck  considers  it  at  least  thir- 
teen times  leas  powerful.  As  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
brucinc  arc  similar  to  those  caused  by  strychnine,  the  toxi- 
cologist  should  guard  against  being  deceived  in  a  medico- 
Icga!  investigation,  in  the  event  of  not  discovering  strychnim 
by  the  usual  color  test  In  such  a  case,  it  would  always  be 
proper  to  search  for  hrudne. 

Tests. — The  characteristic  reagent  is  nitric  acid,  which 
instantly  produces  a  blood-red  color,  with  a  speedy  solution 
of  the  alkaloid.  If  heated,  the  color  changes  to  yellow. 
If,  after  cooling,  a  drop  of  the  solution  q\  protochioride  of 
tin  be  added,  the  color  changes  to  a  beautiful  purple.  The 
somewhat  similar  red  color  produced  on  morphine  by  nitric 
acid  ts  not  changed  by  protochloridc  of  tin. 

(2)  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Potassium  Nitrate. — ^Touch  the 
fragment  of  brucine  with  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a 
faint  rose  color  is  produced;  then  add  a  small  crystal  of 
nitre,  when  the  color  changes  to  a  deep  orange-red. 

(3)  Ammo?tia  produces,  with  a  drop  of  brucine-solution,  a 
beautiful  crystallization,  viewed  by  the  microscope.  Other 
tests  of  less  importance  arc  potassimn  siiiplta- cyanide,  piati- 
num  bichloride  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
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Blyth  regards  methyl  iodide  as  the  best  test  for  brucine. 
If  the  former  is  added  to  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of 
brucine,  circular  rosettes  of  crystals  appear.  This  test  does 
not  act  with  strychnine. 

'Y\\.Q  frog-test  is  equally  applicable  to  brucine,  allowing  for 
its  comparative  inferiority  in  strength  to  strychnine. 

The  toxicological  examination  for  brucine  is  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  for  strychnine.  The  ultimate 
extract  is  to  be  tested  by  nitric  acid  and  protochloride  of 
tin.  Brucine  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  animals 
poisoned  by  it 
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ORDER  til.— CEREHRO-SPINAL  KEUROTICS. 
(t)  DELtRlANTS. 

This  subdivision  of  Cerebro-spinal  Neurotics  has  received 
the  name  of  Ddiriants  because  of  the  active  delirium  that 
constitutes  one  of  their  prominent  symptoms.  They  also 
produce  other  effects  in  common,  such  as  illusion  of  the 
senses,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  heat  and  dr>iiess  of  the 
throat,  a  flushed  face,  and  frequently  a  redness  of  the  skin. 
They  all  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  of  plants,  StJa- 
nacea.  From  their  physiological  property  of  dilating  the 
pupil,  they  have  received  the  name  of  Mydriatics.  They 
comprise  Kelladonna,  Stramonium,  Hyoscyamus,  and  dif- 
ferent species  of  Solanum. 


SECTION  I. 

POISONING  BY  BELLADONNA— ATROPINE. 

SYMPTOMS  — ATROPINE  — FATAL  DOSE — TSEATMHST— POST-MORTEK 
APPEARANCES  —  CHEMlCAl,  ANALYSIS — TOXICOLOGLCAI.  EXAMINA- 
TION. 

Belladonna  {Deadly  Nigiitskade). — The  Leaves,  berries 
and  root  of  Atropa  Betladoiina  are  violently  poisonous.  The  m 
leaves  and  root  are  used  in  medicine.  Children  are  fre-  flj 
cjueutly  poisoned  by  eating  the  berries,  i, 

Symptoms. — A  sense  of  heat  and  dryness  in  the  mouth  h 
and  throat,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddi-  ^| 
ncss,  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  loss  of  vision,  flushed 
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face,  sparkling  eyes,  delirium  of  an  excited,  maniacal  char- 
acter, spectral  illusions,  convulsions,  followed  by  stupor  and 
coma.  Irritation  of  tlie  urinary  organs  frequently  occurs, 
such  as  strangury,  suppression  of  urine  and  haimaturia. 
A  scarlet  eruption  is  often  .observed  over  the  skin.  Some 
of  these  effects  have  been  produced  by  the  external  appli- 
cation of  belladonna,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  or  liniment 
The  symptoms  of  belladonna-poisoning  usually  show  them- 
selves from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  occasionally  sooner. 
They  do  not  generally  terminate  fatally.  Death,  when  it 
occurs,  usually  takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours. 

In  case  of  death  from  the  leaves  or  seuh  of  belladonna, 
these  can  usually  he  distinguished  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
by  their  botanical  characters,  as  shown  by  the  micioscopc. 


Atropine. — ^This  alkaloid  is  the  active  principle  of  bella- 
donna, and  is  a  very  powci-ful  poison,  producing  symptoms 
similar  to  those  above  described,  only  more  speedily.  The 
application  of  a  weak  solution  to  the  eyes  has  occasioned 
symptoms  of  belladonna-poisoning.  Used  hypodermically, 
even  in  doses  of  one-fiftieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  it  occa- 
sions, at  times,  violent  symptonas.  Employed  in  this  man- 
ner in  combination  with  morphine  in  excess,  its  activity 
appears  to  be  modified.  Death  has  resulted  from  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  a  strong  ointment  of  atropine. 

Fatal  Dose. — One-half  to  three- quarters  of  a  grain  may  be 
regarded  as  a  minimum  fatal  dose  for  an  adult.  The  crim- 
inal administration  of  this  poison  is  very  rare.  Dr.  Taylor 
records  a  case  where  a  surgeon  of  a  workhouse  was  fatally 
poisoned  by  a  nurse,  by  administering  it  in  milk.  The 
diagtiosis  is  not  always  easy,  since  the  same  symptoms  arc 
produced  by  hyoscyamus  and  stramonium.  There  appears 
to  be  a  special  tendency  to  its  elimination  from  the  system 
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by  the  kidneys.  Prof.  Guy  states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
John  Harley,  that  the  presence  of  atropine  in  the  urine  can 
be  readily  proven  within  twenty  minutes  after  the  injection 
under  the  skin  of  one-forty -eighth  to  one-nincty-sixth  of  a 
grain,  by  the  action  of  the  urine  on  llie  eye.  Twelve  drops 
will  largely  dilate  the  pupil,  and  maintain  it  in  that  state 
for  several  hours  {Fortn.  Med.,  p.  512). 

Treatment. — ^The  immediate  evacuation  of  the  stomach 
by  an  active  emetic,  or  by  tlie  stomach-pump.  There  is  no 
chemical  antidote.  The  physu^ogual  antidote  is  morphine, 
which  should  be  carefully  and  repeatedly  administered 
(vide  ante,  p.  200).  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilo- 
carpine has  been  found  very  elfectual  by  Dr.  Sydney  Ringer 
and  others, 

PoU-mortim  Appearances. — ^These  are  not  characteristic. 
There  may  be  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  llie  brain,  with 
•wme  red  patches  of  the  stomach  and  cesophagus.  When 
the  poisoning  has  resulted  from  eating  the  ripe  berries,  the 
whole  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be 
dyed  of  a  purple  color,  and  portions  of  the  berries  and  seeds 
may  he  discovered  in  the  intestines,  or  in  the  stools.  Ti 
blood  is  usually  fluid,  and  dark-colored. 

Ciicmical  Analysis. — Atropine,  when  pure,  occurs  in  white 
crystalline  tufts.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter ;  slightly 
soluble  in  cntd  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform.  It  sublimes  at  200°  F.  Its  color  is  not 
changed  by  either  of  the  mineral  acids.  It  has  alkaline 
properties,  neutralizing  acids,  and  forming  salts.  If  a 
minute  quantity  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  .strong  solution  of  baryta,  and  heated  strongly,  an  agree- 
able odor  is  evolved,  resembling  tliat  of  hawthorn  (BIyth). 

The  alkalies  throw  down  a  precipitate  from  a  salt  of 
atropine,  which  ultimately  becomes  crystalline.    That  pro- 
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duccd  by  ammonia  remains  amorphous.  It  is  also  precipi- 
tated by  cSiloridc  of  gold,  and  by  carbtizotk  aeid.  Iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  with  a 
very  minute  portion,  but  this  is  not  characteristic.  Worm- 
Icy  considers  brottsine  ht  hydrobromic  add  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic test  for  atropine.  The  precipitate  is  at  first 
amorphous,  of  a  yellow  color;  but  it  soon  becomes  crys- 
talline. It  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  but  slightly  so 
in  either  of  the  mineral  acids.  The  one-tcn-thousandth, 
to  on e-twentj.' -five-thousandth  of  a  grain  will  give  satis- 
factory results  with  this  reagent  {Micro-Chctn.  of  Poisous, 
p.  641). 

Another  delicate  test  is  that  of  Vidali.  A  small  portion 
is  covered  with  a  little  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  dried  on  a 
water  bath  ;  and  when  cold  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of 
potassa  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol ;  a  violet  color  is 
instantly  produced,  which  soon  passes  into  a  fine  red. 

ToxicoiogiaU  Examination. — We  should  first  of  all 
endeavor  to  discover  any  seeds,  or  remains  of  the  leaves 
or  berries  of  the  plant  The  vomit  and  stools  .should,  if 
possible,  &e  also  examined  for  these.  The  stomach,  with 
its  contents,  and  other  organs,  properly  comminuted,  should 
be  treated  after  a  modification  of  Stas'  process,  alcohol 
being  used  as  the  solvent,  along  with  sulphuric  acid,  After 
^heating,  straining,  evaporating,  purifying  by  pure  ether  or 

jy]  alcohol,  removing  the  ether,  and  adding  solution  of 
pota.ssa  in  excess,  the  ultimate  extract  is  obtained  by  chloro- 
form, and  tested,  first,  with  tlie  bromim-tesi,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, may  be  followed  by  tlie  other  tests. 

The  physiological  test  consists  in  applying  a  portion  of  the 
ultimate  extract  to  the  eyes  cither  of  a  man,  or  one  of  the 
lower  animals.  a.s  the  rabbit.  The  minutest  quantity  will 
produce  the  characteristic  dilatation  of  the  pupil.     It  must, 
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however,  be  remembered  that  other  members  of  this  class 
of  vegetables  will  produce  a  similar  result. 

The  rabbit  evinces  a  remarkable  tolerance  for  belladonna 
and  its  alkaloid.  It  will  live  exclusively  on  the  former  for 
many  days,  and  tolerate  enormous  doses  of  the  latter,  either 
by  the  stomach,  or  subcutancously,  without  perceptible 
effects. 

SECTION  II. 
POISONING  BV  STRAMONIUM,  HVOSCYAMUS  AND  SOLANUM. 

Stramonium  {TJwrn  Apple,  Jamestamn  Weed). —  The 
Datura  stramonium  is  a  very  common  plant,  abounding  in 
this  country,  and  also  in  Europe.  It  grows  freely  on  waste 
grounds ;  other  varieties  occur  in  India.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  poisonous,  especially  the  seeds  and  fruit.  Its 
active  alkaloid  principle  is  named  tiatttrine. 

Cases  of  poisoning  by  stramonium  are  usually  accidental, 
and  chiefly  occur  in  children,  from  eating  the  seeds. 

Symptoms.-^^tTy  similar  to  those  produced  by  bella- 
donna, such  as  dryness  of  throat,  with  difficult^  of  swal- 
lowing, dilated,  insensible  pupil,  violent   and   incoherent       ,. 
delirium,  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  vertigo,  ringing  in   fl 
the  ears,  spectral  ilhislons,  followed  by  stupor  and  coma. 
Sometimes  there  arc  convulsions  and  paralysis,  together  with 
a  scarlet  efflorescence  on  the  skin.    The  external  application  ^| 
of  the  bruised  leavc:^  has  occasioned  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

In  India,  the  Datura  is  employed  by  the  Thugs  for  the 
purpose  of  drugging  their  victims. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — Very  similar  to  those  result- 
ing from  belladonna.  There  is  nothing  characteristic.  The 
seeds  and  remains  of  the  leaves  may  be  discovered  in  the 
alimentarv  canal,  if  these  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 
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Treatment. — The  same  as  that  recommended  for  bella- 
donna poisoning. 

Analysis. — The  seeds  are  of  a  black  or  brown  color, 
kidney-shaped,  with  a  wrinkled  surface.  They  are  much 
larger  than  tho.se  of  belladonna  or  hyoscyatnus.  Accordin^j 
to  Prof.  Guy,  it  requires  one  hundred  and  twenty  henbane 
seeds,  and  ninety  of  belladonna  to  weigh  one  grain,  but 
only  dgki  of  stramonium. 

There  is  no  known  test  to  distinguish  daturine  from 
atropine ;  these  two  alkaloids  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  identical ;  in  fact,  the  chemical  and  physiological  identity 
of  all  the  mydriatics — atropine,  dalurine.  kyoscyamine  and 
du&oishie — may  now  be  considered  as  established. 

The  method  of  procuring  daturine  from  the  stomach  and 
organs  is  the  same  as  that  above  described  for  atropine 
(p.  405). 


Hyoscyamus  {^Henbnne]. — The  Hyoscyatnus  niger  grows 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  All  parts  are  poisonous. 
The  root  is  tapering,  resembling  that  of  the  parsnip,  for 
which  it  has  often  been  mistaken.  The  medicinal  prepara- 
tions from  the  plant  are  extremely  variable  and  uncertain, 
depending  very  much  on  the  mode  of  growth,  collection 
and  preparation. 

The  symptoms,  in  general,  resemble  those  of  belladonna 
and  stramonium. 

Aftalysis. —  It  can  only  be  identified  in  the  matters 
vomited,  or  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  after  death,  by 
the  botanical  characters  of  the  seeds,  or  fragments  of  the 
leaves  discovered. 

Hyoscyamine,  the  active  alkaloidal  principle,  occurs  in 
white,  silky  crj-stals,  inodorous  when  pure,  but  as  usually 
found,  possessing  a  disagreeable  smell;  taste  acrid.     It  Sa, 
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difficult  to  isolate.  There  is  no  special  chemical  test  for  iL 
It  dilates  the  pupil,  like  atropine  aiid  daturine.  It  speedily 
passes  into  the  urine,  when  swallowed. 


Sotanum. — ^Three  species  of  the  gentis  Sofanum  ai« 
usually  referred  to  in  th&  books,  as  possessing  poisonous 
properties :  these  arc  S.  dulcamara,  or  Bittersweet,  or 
Woody  Nightshade;  S.  mgrutn,  or  Garden  Nightshade; 
and  5.  tuberosum,  or  Common  potato.  Tlicse  all  contain 
an  active  alkaloid  principle — Soianine. 

The  5.  iluicamara  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  as  an  ornament,  for  its  purple  flowers 
and  bright  red  berries.  The  latter  are  frequently  eaten  by 
children,  occasioning  poisonous  results.  The  dried  stems 
are  used  medicinally. 

The  S.  nigrum  produces  white  flowers  and  black  berries. 
The  latter,  like  the  fruit  of  the  .S'.  diUcamara,  have  frequently 
proved  poisnnous  to  children  who  have  swallowed  them. 
They  are  more  powerful  in  their  effects  than  the  others. 

S.  tulferosum.ov  common  potato. — The  berries  and  young 
shoots  have  proved  poisonous,  the  former  fatally,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  girl  reported  in  the  Lancet,  June,  1858. 
Christison  quotes  from  Dr.  Kablcr,  of  Prague,  an  instance 
where  four  persons  of  a  family  were  seized  with  alarming 
symptoms,  such  as  vomiting,  coma  and  convulsions,  after 
eating  potatoes  that  had  commenced  to  sprout  and  shrivel. 

The  general  symptoms  produced  by  salanine  are  very 
similar  to  those  resulting  from  the  mydriatics.  It  is  much 
less  powerful  than  the  other  alkaloids  of  this  class. 

When  pure,  solanine  is  in  the  form  of  dehcate  acicular 
crystals;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  less 
so  in  ether,  insoluble  in  chloroform.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
aniylic  alcohol.    The  hot  solution  in  the  latter   has  the 
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property  of  gelatinizing  on  cooling,  even  in  so  small  a 
quantity  as  one  part  in  a  thousand.  Cold  sulphuric  acid 
first  changes  it  to  an  orange-yellow,  and  then  dissolves  it, 
the  solution  becoming  brown.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  the 
solution  being  at  first  colorless,  and  subsequently  changing 
to  a  rose-red  tint.  The  former  acid  is  the  best  test  for  it. 
Other  reagents  do  not  give  characteristic  results. 

Solanine  is  separated  from  organic  mixtures  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  Stas'  process ;  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  being 
employed  as  the  solvent,  and  warm  alcohol  to  separate  the 
final  extract. 
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Under  this  subdivision  of  Cerebro-spmal  Neurotics,  are 
conveniently  included  several  active  poisons,  which  agree 
in  the  property  of  causing  great  depression  of  the  muscular 
system,  although  in  some  other  respects  they  may  differ 
from  one  another.  By  thus  grouping  them  together,  it  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  they  all  produce  the  same  phy- 
siological effects. 

SECTION  I. 
POtSONING  BY  TOBACCO  AND  LOBELIA. 

EFFECTS  OP  TOBACCO— POST'MOBTEM    LESIONS— Nl COT rWE — PROPER- 
TIES—  CHEMICAL     REACTIONS  ^TOXICOLOGICAL     EXAMINATION — 

LOBELIA. 

Tobacco. — ^The  dried  leaves  of  NicoHana  tabaeum,  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Solanacea.  It  owes  its 
activity  and  poisonous  properties  to  a  volatile,  liquid  alka- 
loid, of  an  oily  consistence,  named  nicotine,  which  somewhat 
resembles  conine,  and  which  exists  In  different  proportions 
in  different  specimens  of  the  leaves,  varying  from  two  to 
eight  per  cent. 

Symptoms. — A  large  dose  of  tobacco  (or  even  a  small  one 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use)  produces  very  decided 
symptoms.  Very  soon  after  taking  it,  either  by  swallowing 
or  by  enema,  it  occasions  nausea,  giddiness,  a  sense  of  con- 
fusion of  the  head,  vomiting,  severe  retching,  great  prostra- 
tion, heat  in  the  stomach,  frequent  and  very  feeble  pulse, 
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cold,  clammy  skin,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes 
severe  purging.  Respiration  is  difficult,  and  urination  invol- 
untary. In  some  cases,  there  is  violent  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men; in  others,  there  is  great  sense  of  depression,  and  of 
impending  death.  Convulsions  of  a  tetanic  character  some- 
times occur.  The  pupils  are  not  always  similarly  affected. 
Taylor  states  that  they  are  dilated.  Percival  .speaks  of  it  as 
differing  from  belladonna  in  contracting  them;  also  by  the 
absence  of  delirium,  and  of  dryness  of  the  throat.  Wharton 
and  Stille  {Med.  Jurisp.,  1873,  II.  p.  609)  state  that  the 
piipLls  arc  but  slightly  affected. 

The  ^JT'f/'j;(T/ application  of  tobacco,  either  to  the  sound 
.skin,  or  to  abraded  surfaces,  produces  alarming,  and  even 
fatal  effects.  A  wet  leaf  put  around  the  throat  in  spasmodic 
croup  often  relieves  the  spasm,  but  it  should  be  used  with 
great  caution  on  a  young  child.  A  decoction  applied  to  the 
skin  of  a  man  for  an  eruptive  disease,  caused  death  in  tliree 
hours  [Ain.  Jttvr.  Med.  ScL,  January,  1865). 

Its  fatal  effects,  when  administered  by  the  rectum,  are 
well  known.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  this  manner, 
to  aid  the  taxis  in  strangulated  hernia;  but  it  is  always  a 
dangerous  remedy.  Even  tobacco  smoke,  difTuscd  through 
water  and  swallowed,  has  caused  the  death  of  a  young 
infant 

Tobacco  smoking  has  been  known  to  produce  violent  and 
even  fatal  effects,  when  carried  to  great  excess,  although 
there  ts  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
nicotine  is  present  in  tobacco  smoke,  or  not.  Respectable 
authorities  are  found  on  both  sides.  From  some  recent 
experiments  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Dudley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
{Med.  Naos,  Sept.  1 5th,  1 888),  it  would  appear  that  carbonk 
oxide  is  the  most  poisonous  constituent  of  tobacco  smoke, 
derived,  of  course,  from  the  combustion  of  the  tobacco; 


and  further,  that  more  injury  results  from  cigarette  than 
from  cigar  or  pijie-smoking.  in  consequence  of  the  smoke 

of  the  former  being,  as  a  rule,  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and 
thus  poisoning  the  blood  by  the  carbonic  oxide. 

The  rapidity  of  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  human  system 
varies  with  the  dose,  and  mode  of  administration.  In  one 
case,  snuff  swallowed  in  whisky  caused  death  in  one  hour, 
In  another  instance,  quoted  by  Beck,  an  enema  of  tobacco, 
used  to  expel  worms,  produced  violent  convulsions,  and 
death  in  fifteen  minutes.  Christison  gives  another  case, 
where  a  tobacco  enema  proved  fatal  in  thirty-five  aiinutes. 
The  application  of  nicotine  to  the  tongue  of  an  animal 
caused  death  within  two  minutes. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — There  is  no  characteristic 
lesion.  A  diffused  redness  over  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  with  an  empty  heart,  and  congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  liver  and  lungs,  are  about  ail 
that  will  be  found.  The  blood  is  usually  very  dark  and 
liquid.  If  the  leaf  or  powder  has  been  swallowed,  these 
may  be  recognized  by  microscopic  examination.  In  a  case 
of  suicidal  death,  examined  by  Dr.  Taylor,  there  were  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  staring  eyes,  bloated 
and  livid  features,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  scalp,  and 
also  of  tlie  lungs,  gorged  with  black  blood,  and  the  heart 
empty,  except  its  left  auricle.  There  was  intense  conges- 
tion of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
liver.  The  blood  was  liquid,  and  in  .some  parts  had  the 
consistence  of  treacle.  No  peculiar  odor  was  perceptible 
{On  Poisons,  p.  66i). 


Nicotine. — This  alkaloid,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless,  oily 
liquid,  which,  on  exposure,  becomes  light  yellowish,  and 
thicker  in  consistence.     It  produces  a  greasy,  volatile  stain 
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on  paper,  like  conine.  It  is  usually  said  to  possess  an  acrid, 
unpleasant  odor,  but,  if  perfectly  pure,  the  smell  is  ethereal 
and  agreeable.  It  has  a  strong,  alkaline  reaction,  and  a 
density  of  1.01  ii.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
her,  chloroform,  turpentine,  and  the  fixed  oils.    Ether  and 

;hloroform  will  extract  it  from  its  watery  solution.  Its  taste 
is  very  pungent  and  acrid,  even  when  much  diluted,  causing 
a   peculiar   sensation  in   the   throat  and  air  passages.     It 

lowly  distills  at  about  295*^  R,  and  boils  at  about  470"  F. 
Heated  on  platinum,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  emitting 
a.  thick  black  smoke. 

I  Nicotine  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  poisons  known, 
even  rivaling  prussic  acid.  A  single  drop  destroyed  a 
rabbit  in  three  and  a  half  minutes.  In  Wormley's  c.xpcri- 
ents,  one  drop,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  full-grown  cat, 
produced  imtnediate  prostration,  continued  convulsionSjand 
death  in  seventy-eight  seconds. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Count  Bocanni,  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  Belgium,  in  1851,  for  poisoning  his  brother-in-law, 
Gustave  Fougntcs,  nicotine  was  the  agent  used.  An 
unknown  quantity  was  forcibly  put  into  the  throat  of  the 

ictim,  the  Countess  assisting  her  husband  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  'murder.  Death  was  believed  to  have  taken 
place  within  five  minutes.  The  poison  was  detected  by  M. 
Stas  in  the  tongue,  throat,  stomach,  liver  and  spleen  of  the 
deceased,  and  also  from  stains  on  the  floor,  near  where  the 
act  was  committed.  From  the  excellent  report  of  the 
examination  (if  M.  Stas,  we  may  note  the  following  particu- 
lars: The  appearance  of  the  tongue  indicated  the  action  of 
some  highly  acrid  agent;  it  was  swollen,  blackened,  softened 
and  friable;  the  epithelium  was  easily  detached.  This  was 
so  the  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx ;   it  was  reddened,  as   if  cauterized,  and   easily 
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separated.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
intensely  injected,  exhibiting;  large  patches,  which  were 
livid  and  black.  The  vessels  were  filled  witli  a  black 
coaguluin,  resembling  blood  that  had  been  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  duodenum  was  also  highly  injected. 
There  were  no  ulceration.s,  or  perforations  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  black  blood, 
and  exhibited  the  usual  character  of  asphyxia.  The  heart 
was  normal,  its  cavities  contained  black,  liquid  blood.  No 
odor  wa-s  observc<l  in  the  body  (Orfila,  Toxica!.,  II,  p.  49S). 

Chanicai  Reactions. — If  a  drop  be  put  into  a  watch  glass, 
and  this  be  covered  with  another  glass  inverted,  containing 
a  drop  of  cither  nitric  or  hydrnchloric  acid,  the  glass  will 
become  hlled  with  white  fumes,  not  so  dense  as  from 
Conine,  nor  do  they  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  crystals. 
The  strong  acids  applied  directly  to  it  produce  no  charac- 
teristic elTccts. 

Nicotine  unites  freely  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which 
do  not  readily  crystallize,  retaining  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
alkaloid,  but  are  destitute  of  odor.  They  are  mostly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  or  chloroform. 

(1)  Bichloride  0/  platinum  throws  down  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  becomes  crystalline,  seen  under  the  microscope, 
which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (No  precipitate  is 
caused  by  conine.) 

(2)  Corrosive  sublimate  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate, changing  to  yellow.  These  crystals  assume  a  peculiar, 
beautiful  appearance,  in  groups  of  various  patterns.  These 
are  distinguished  from  the  precipitates  caused  by  this  same 
reagent  with  ammonia  and  the  other  alkaloids,  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter  are  amorphous,  except  that  of  strychnine, 
but  which  last  is  wholly  unlike  tliat  produced  by  nicotine. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  test. 
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(3)  Terchioride  of  j^old  yields  a  ycHow  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate, but  not  characteristic.  The  same  is  true  of  iadufe 
of  potassium,  and  of  bromine  in  kydrobromic  add. 

(4)  Carf)acotic\aad  gives  a  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate, 
which  ultimately  assumes  the  form  of  a  crystalline  tuft,  to 
be  viewed  by  the  microscope. 

(5)  By  adding  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  nicotine  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  ether,  beautiful,  long,  needle-like  crystals 
form  after  some  hours.     (Blyth.) 

Toxicologicitl  Examiiiatitm. — The  stomach  and  othei* 
organs,  properly  prepared,  may  be  subjected  to  the  process 
of  Stas.  In  fact,  it  was  the  very  process  employed  by  its 
originator  in  the  Bocarme  caseabove  alluded  to.  Other  good 
authorities  have  somewhat  simplified  his  process.  Water  may 
be  employed  as  the  solvent,  instead  of  alcohol ;  and  either 
acetic,  sulphuric,  or  tartaric  acid  may  be  used.  After  proper 
concentration  and  filtration,  it  should  be  supersaturated 
with  potash  or  soda,  and  shaken  up  with  chloroform  or 
ether,  and  these  solutions,  when  properly  separated,  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  on  watch  crystals,  when  the 
nicotine,  if  present,  will  be  seen  in  the  form  of  drops  or  oily 
streaks,  having  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  alkaloid,  which  is 
rendered  more  distinct  by  heating.  This  should  be  dis- 
solved in  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  the  appropriate  tests 
applied,  A  drop  or  two  may  also  be  given  to  a  small 
animal.  Nicotine  inserted  under  the  skin  of  a  frog  pro- 
duces peculiar  muscular  movements,  attended  with  tetanic 
convulsions,  slowing  of  the  heart's  action  and  of  respiration. 

It  causes  death  most  probably  by  paralyzing  the  respira- 
tory nerve  centres. 

Nicotine  has  been  detected  in  the  tissues  several  months 
after  death.  Wormley  procured  it  from  the  blood  of  cats, 
poisoned  by  a  drop  placed  upon  their  tongues,  and  dying 
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respuctively  in  seventy-five  seconds,  and  in  two  and  a  half 
minutes. 

A  ptomaine  has  been  discovered  possessing  many  of  the 
properties  of  nicotine,  but  it  is  not  poisonous,  nor  does  it 
respond  to  the  usual  tests  of  nicotine. 

Lobelia. — The  Lobelia  itifiata,  or  Indian  tobacco,  is  a 
native  of  this  conntr>%  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Lobcliacece.  It  is  extensively  used  both  here  and  in  Grcal 
Britain  as  the  standard  remedy  of  the  Thomsonian  or  Batani- 
£^ Doctors.  According  to  Dr.  Lctheby,  thirteen  cases  of 
poisoning  by  this  substance  had  occurred  in  England  within 
three  or  four  years,  and  Dr.  Beck  states  that  '*  tliousands  of 
individuals  in  the  United  Slates  have  been  murdered  by  the 
combined  u^e  of  capsicum  and  lobelia,  administered  by  the 
Thomsonian  quacks  "  {Med.  Jurisp.,  II,  p.  736).  The  leaves 
and  seeds  are  the  parts  employed.  They  owe  their  actinty 
to  a  fixed  alkaloid  named  lobclinc. 

Syinpioins. — In  small  doses  lobelia  acts  as  an  expectorant ; 
in  large  doses,  as  an  emetic  and  depressant.  In  poisonous 
<ioses  it  produces  distressing  nausea  and  vomiting,  some- 
times purging,  extreme  relaxation,  cold  sweats,  small,  feeble 
pulse,  great  prostration,  contracted  pupils,  stupor,  occasion* 
ally  convulsions,  coma  and  death — symptoms  strikingly  like 
those  caused  by  tobacco.  A  drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves 
has  proved  fatal. 

The  post-morkm  appearances  arc  very  similar  to  those 
caused  by  tobacco, 

Lobeline,  the  active  alkaloid  principle,  is  a  yellowish 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  somewhat  aromatic  odor.and 
acrid,  persistent  taste  ;  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  has  aii  alkaline  reaction,  forming  soluble  salts, 
with  acids.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions. 
It  resembles  nicotine  in  most  of  its  properties.    On  animals, 
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lobclinc  seems  to  produce  the  nnrcolJc,  but  iint  the  emetic 
effects  of  the  plant 

No  case  is  recorded  of  deatli  from  lobeline.  In  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  case  of  death  from  lobelia,  the  diagnosis  would 
be  materially  aided  b>'  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  the 
leaves,  or  of  the  seeds.  (For  the  report  of  two  interestingf 
trials  for  fatal  poisoning  by  lobelia,  under  the ''botanical 
treatment,"  see  Wharton  &  Stille'a  Med.Junsp.,  1S73,  II, 
pp.  586  and  963.) 

SECTION  II. 
POISONING  BY  HEMLOCK— CONINE, 


SVMPTOMS — POSTVMORTEM  .^ri'EARANCES— CONIME — CHEMICAL  REAC- 
TIONS— TOXICO  LOGICAL  OL^MINATIQK — OTHER.  POISONOUS  HEM- 
LOCKS, 

Tiie  Coniitm  mmulatum,  or  Spotted  Hemlock  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  is  believed  to  be  the  same  plant  as 
the  Cicuta  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  one  that  furnished  the 
celebrated  State  poison  by  which  Socrates  perished.  It 
beloii(>s  to  the  natural  order  Umhdlifira.  which  also  includes 
many  other  poisonous  plants.  All  parts  of  this  plant  are 
poisonous  ;  the  leaves  and  root  are  employed  in  medicine, 
in  the  form  of  fresh  juice  and  extract. 

Poisoning  by  hemlock  is  generally  the  result  of  accident, 
the  fresh  leaves  being  used  in  soup  in  mistake  for  parsley, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Its  action  on  man  appears 
to  be  very  variable — at  least  the  different  accounts  are  very 
diverse. 

Symptoms. — Headache,  imperfect  vision,  dilated    pupils, 

difficulty  of  swallowing,  drowsiness,  a  tingling  sensation 

along   the   muscles,   gradually  complete  paralysis  of  the 

extremities ;  tliis  extends  finally  to  the  muscles  of  respira- 
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tion,  and  the  patient  diL-s,  at  last,  from  apniita.  If  death  be 
delayed  for  some  time,  there  may  be  convulsions,  coma, 
violent  delirium,  accompanied  with  salivation,  and  involun- 
tary discharges  from  the  bladder  and  bowels.  Death  usually 
takes  place  in  one  to  three  hours.  One  drop  of  conine  is 
considered  to  be  a  poisonous  dose.  The  treatment  con<iists 
in  a  prompt  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  emetics,  or,  the 
use  of  the  stomach  pump,  followed  by  castor  oil  and 
stimulants. 

Posl-utortem  Appearances. — Theseare  not  at  all  character- 
istic ;  redness  of  the  mucous  raem"brane  of  the  stomach  and 
congestion  of  the  lungs  being  usually  observed.  Kragnients 
of  the  leaves  and  the  seeds  (if  these  have  been  swallowed) 
may  often  be  recognized  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  If  the  leaves  be  rubbed  in  a 
mortar  with  liquor  potassa;,  they  emit  a|i)ecu]tar  tnimsy  odor. 

Contne. — ^This  alkaloid  exists  most  abundantly  in  the 
seeds.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  fatal  poisons 
known.  Christison  states  that  a  single  drop,  applied  to  the 
eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  il  in  «/'/(■  minutes;  and  three  drop*, 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  killed  a  strong  cat  in  a  minute 
and  a  half.  In  Wormley's  experiments,  a  single  drop 
placed  upon  the  tongue  of  a  large  cat,  caused  the  animal  at 
Brst  to  stand  .stili ;  in  two  minutes  and  a  half  iL  fell  upon  its 
side,  voided  urine,  had  violent  convulsions  of  the  limhs, 
with  trembling  of  the  body,  when  it  died  in  three  minutes 
from  the  time  of  administration. 

Treatvufil. — Prompt  emesis,  to  get  rid  of  the  poison,  and 
active  stimulation.  Strychnine  has  been  suggested  as  a 
physiological  antidote,  but  it  h  too  dangerous  a  substance 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  without  excessive  care. 

Cfietnicat  Properties. — When  pure  it  is  a  colorless,  vola- 
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tile,  oily  liquid;  sp.  gr.,  0.886;  the  oJor  is  peculiar, 
repulsive  and  suffocative.  Diluted  with  water,  it  emits  an 
odor  resembling  mice.  It  gives  a  greasy  stain  to  paper. 
burns  with  a  bright,  smoky  flame;  taste  disagreeable  and 
permanent.  It  is  a  strong  base,  forming  with  acids  crystal- 
line salts.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  yellowish  and 
resinoid  It  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  freely  so  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  chlorofonn  ;  the  two  latter  will  separate 
it  from  its  aqueous  .solutions. 

T^sis.-^-A  drop  is  placed  in  a  watch  glass,  and  covered 
over  with  a  precisely  similar  glass,  holding  a  drop  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  on  its  un<ler  surface;  both  glasses  imme- 
diately become  filled  with  dense  white  fumes,  and  the  drop 
of  Conine  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  beautiful,  delicate  crys- 
talline needles,  which  do  not  deliquesce  in  the  air.  Sul- 
phuric acid  imparts  to  it  a  pale  red  color.  Nitric  acid 
causes  with  it  dense  white  fumes.  Strong  hydrochloric 
acid  imparts  to  it  a  faint  tint,  which  gradually  becomes 
much  deeper,  and  on  evaporation,  needle-shaped  crystals 
appear.  Like  the  fixed  alkaloids,  it  yields  precipitates  with 
tannic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  terchloride  of  gold,  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum,  iodide  of  potassium,  etc.  By  oxidation, 
Conine  is  converted  into  butyric  acid.  A  crystal  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  is  put  into  a  test-tube  with  some  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  suspected  couine.  On 
healing,  the  peculiar  odor  of  butyric  acid  is  revealed,  and 
can  be  distilled  into  barytic  water  (Blylh).  Another  test  is 
alloxan.  If  dropped  into  a  solution  of  this  ."substance,  an 
intense  purple-red  color  is  developed,  and  white  needle- 
shaped  crystals  appear.  Its  liquid,  oily  condition,  together 
with  its  peculiar  odor,  wilt  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
bodies  except  nicotine;  and  the  [mints  of  <.Uffcrcnce  between 
the  two  are  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Nkotine  (p.  414). 
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Toxicological  E^-atmnatioa. — ^Search  finit  for  any  rcrnimos 
of  leaves,  or  of  seeds,  in  the  stoiiiach  and  intestines,  and 
avoid  mistaking  the  leaves  of  parsley  for  those  of  hemlock. 
Rub  the  leaves  in  a  mortar,  with  potassa,  to  develop  the 
peculiar  mousy  smell.  Then  distill,  and  examine  tlic  dis- 
tillate before  employing  the  more  elaborate  process  of  Stas. 
Watur  and  acetic  acid  may  be  employed  as  the  proper  sol- 
vents ;  evaporate  the  filtered  solution  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence, mix  with  strong  alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid.  Biter  again  and  evaporate  to  near  diyness;  add  a  little 
distilled  water,  supersaturate  with  solution  of  potassa,  and 
agitate  with  ether,  repeating  the  process  several  times. 
Remove  the  ether,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontineously. 
Dilute  the  alkaloid,  and  subject  it  to  the  appropriate  tests. 

A  conine-like  ptomaine  has  been  discovered,  having  veiy 
poi.sonous  properties,  but  differing  from  conine  in  its  chem- 
ical reactions. 

The  toxicologist  should  guard  against  too  strong  a 
reliance  upon  the  supposed  otiof  of  conine.  Dr.  liarley 
justly  observes  that  potassa  may  often  develop  an  odor  from 
organic  substances  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  conine,  when  the  latter  was  not  present  Nothing 
short  of  the  isolation  of  tliis  principle,  in  a  search  for  the 
poison,  should  satisfy  us. 

^^P  The  other  hemlocks,  viz.,  Ckuta  virasa,  or  water  hemlock, 

W  (F.Hartthe  crocaia,  or  hemlock  watcr-dropwort,  and  ^-E/imsa 

I  cynapUnn,  or  Fool's  parsley,  or  lesser  hemlock,  are  all  very 

I  poisonous ;  this  is  especially  true  of  (lie  Oinanthe,  which  is 

I  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  umbelliferx.     Dr,  Harley 

I  has  disproved  the  poi.sonous  nature  of  the  ^thusa  cyuafiium 

^^  by  many  experiments. 
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SECTIOM  III. 
POISONING  BY  ACONITE  AND  CALABAR  BEAN. 

PROrEHTIBS  OF  ACONITUM  NAPELLUS— EFFECTB— PDST-MORTE.M  AP- 
PEARAMCES—ACONmvfe  — FATAL  DOSE^TREATM EST— CHEMICAL 
ANALrSlS—TOXICDLOGICAI,  EXAMINATION — CALADAH.  BEAN— ESER' 
INE. 

Aconite.  —  The  Accnitum  napellus  (MonkshooJ,  or 
Wolfsbane)  is  icidigenous  in  Europe,  but  is  cultivated  in 
this  country.  It  grows  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  has  a  spike  of  rich  blue  flowers.  All  parts  of  it  are 
poisonous,  tlie  root  most  so,  depending  on  the  presence  of 
the  alkaloid  acoiiitine.  The  root  is  tapering;,  carrot-like,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  having  a  number  of  curly  fibres  passing 
off  from  it.  This  root  hits  frequently  been  mistaken  for  the 
root  of  the  horse-radish,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
essentially  in  appearance ;  the  latter  being  long  and  cylin- 
drical and  truncated,  not  tapering,  of  a  light  brown  color 
externally,  white  internally,  and  of  21  sweetish,  hot  and 
]iungcnt  taste,  totally  distinct  from  that  of  aconite,  which 
imparts  to  the  lips,  tongue  and  fauces  a  peculiar  tingling, 
numbing  sensation,  which  is  very  persistent. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  activity  of  different 
specimens  of  aconite,  depending,  doubtless,  on  the  time  and 
modes  of  collecting  and  drying  of  the  plant,  and  probably 
also  oxK  the  place  of  growth.  This  may  account  for  the  dis- 
cordant results  obtained  by  different  investigators.. 

Aconite  root  has  been  administered  criminally  in  at  least 
one  recorded  case,  where  the  powdered  root  was  mixed 
with  pepper,  and  sprinkled  over  the  greens  used  for  dinner 
by  the  deceased  {r)ub.Jom:.  July,  1841). 

Symptoms. — On  animals,  according  to  Dr.  Fleming,  there 
are  weakness  of  the  limbs  and  staggering,  respiration  slow 
,and  labored,  paralysis,  loss  of  sensation,  increased  difHculty 
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of  breathing,  and  ailer  a  few  spasmodic  twitches,  death  by 
asphyxia.  In  a  few  instances  there  were  decided  convul- 
sions, and  even  opisthotonos.  The  pupils  wi-rc  generally 
contracted.  The  heart  continued  beating  after  death. 
There  was  great  congestion  of  the  venous  ^stem,  with 
distention  of  the  rij^lii  side  of  Uie  heart. 

On  Man. — There  is  first  a  dryness  of  the  throat,  accom- 
panied with  tinghng  and  numbness  of  the  lips,  throat  and 
tongue,  followed  by  nausea  and  vomitini;,  with  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  e|iigastrium.  The  numbness  and  tingling 
now  become  more  general,  with  diminution  or  loss  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  sur&ce,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  tinnitus 
aurium,  with  occasional  deafness,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
sense  of  constriction  of  the  throat,  great  muscular  prostra- 
tion, inability  to  walk,  a  slow,  feeble  pulse,  diRicuhy  of 
breathing,  a  cold,  clammy  skin,  dilated  pupils,  features  pale, 
perhaps  a  few  convulsions,  followed  by  death.  The  mind 
usually  remains  clear  to  tlie  last.  Delirium  is  rare.  Death 
is  apt  to  be  sudden,  either  from  shock,  asphyxia,  or  syncope. 

Poif-mortcm  Appearances. — There  is  nothing  character- 
istic. There  i.-)  usually  general  venous  congestion  of  all  the 
organs,  especially  the  brain,  lungs  and  liver.  There  may 
be  redness  of  the;  [ining  membrane  of  the  .stomach.  The 
blood  is  generally  fluid,  and  dark  in  color.  The  heart  may 
continue  beating  for  a  little  while  after  death,  indicating 
that  this  was  caused  by  asphyxia.  In  other  cases,  the 
death  may  he  ascribed  to  syncope. 

The  fatal  dose  is  undetermined,  in  consequence  of  the 
diversity  in  the  strengtli  of  the  different  preparations  of  the 
drug.  The  medicinal  preparations  are  the  ibtctttres  of  the 
leaves  and  roots,  and  the  alcohoitc  extract.  The  latter  is 
apt  to  be  inerL  The  tincture  of  the  root  is  the  strongest, 
and  most  reliable.    Twenty-five  drops  of  this  preparation 
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have  proved  fetal.  An  excise  officer  in  England  died  in  a 
few  hours  after  merely  tasting  Fleming's  strong  tincture. 
Pereira  speaks  of  a  case  where  two  doses  of  six  drops  each, 
taken  at  an  interval  of  two  hours,  produced  most  alarming 
symptoms  in  a  young  man;  and  Wormlcy  alludes  to  an 
instance  in  which  five  drops  of  Thayer's  fluid  extract  of  the 
root  produced  most  serious  effects,  which  continued  for  two 
hours.  Hair  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  may  be  considered  a 
fatal  dose. 

The  symptoms  may  come  on  almost  immediately,  or  be 
delayed  for  aii  hour  or  two,     Death  generally  occurs  within 

^Lthree  or  four  hours;  but  it  maybe  deferred,  as  in  other 

^poisons,  for  twcnt>'-four  hours. 

Aconitine. — The  active  alkaloid  principle,  abounding 
most  in  the  root,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  one-tenth,  to 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  In  its  pure  state,  it  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  poison  known.  Pereira  states  that  otu-fifiieth 
of  a  grain  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an  dderly  lady.  Much  of 
-.the  aconitine,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  is  totally  inert  and 
^pworthless.  The  only  reliable  articles  are  those  of  Morson, 
of  London,  and  Petit,  of  France^  and  probably  some  of  the 
German  manufacture.  Petit's  aconitine  nitrate  is  considered 
by  Pluggc  to  be  eight  times  stronger  than  Merck's.  One- 
tenth  of  a  grain  may  be  considered  a  fatal  dose.  This 
poison  ha.'i  lately  been  brought  prominently  Into  notice  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Lamson,  who  used  it  in  de.stroying  his 
brother-in-law,  in  England,  some  years  ago. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  chemical  antidote.  The  stomach 
should  be  immediately  emptied  by  the  stomach-pump,  or 
an  active  emetic.  Animal  charcoal  is  recommended  by 
Headland,  also  tannin,  or  astringent  infusions.  Slight 
galvanic  shocks  are  recommended   to  be  passed  through 


the  heart,  in  order  to  arouse  its  action,  also  the  employ- 
ment of  artificial  respiration.    Possibly,  the  inhalation  of 

ygen  might  be  of  some  advantage. 
s  str>-chnine  and  aconitint:  apjxrar  to  be  mutually  antago- 
nistic, it  might  be  well  to  employ  the  former,  cautiously,  in 
the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  latter.  A  case  of  a  child 
is  quoted,  from  Am.  Jour.  Med.  5a'.,  Jaauary,  1862,  in  which 
the  recovery  was  apparently  due  to  two  doses  of  tincture 
of  nux  vomica,  administered  twenty  minutes  apart. 

It  would  alsu  appear  that  (/rt^n/a/is  possesses  an  antidotal 
power  over  aconitine.  Dr.  J.  M.  Fothergill  discovered  that 
digitalis  administered  to  frogs  that  were  under  the  influence 
of  aconite  relieved  the  heart  frnm  the  depression  produced 
by  the  latter  poison,  recalling  its  normal  movements.  A 
case  is  reported,  in  the  ffrif.  Med.  Journal,  December,  1872, 
where  recovery  took  place  in  a  man  who.when  intoxicated, 
had  swallowed  nn  ounce  of  Fleming's  tincture.  The  patient 
was  apparently  dying,  when  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of 
digitalis  were  injected  subcutam^ously,  and  after  twenty 
minutes  the  patient  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  swallow, 
when  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  tincture  was  given,  along  with 
brandy  and  ammonia,  and  was  twice  repeated  within  an 
hour.  The  above  .statement  certainly  warrants  the  employ- 
ment of  this  remedy  in  a  caJ!C  of  aconite-poisoning. 

Chemical  Anahsis. — Aconitine,  when  pure,  is  in  colorless, 
transparent  crystals;  but  as  found  in  the  shops  it  is  usually 
an  amorphous  powder.  Many  samples  are  inert.  Taste,  dX 
first,  acrid,  soon  followed  by  tingling,  and  numbness  of  the 
lips  and  tongue.  Its  solution,  applied  to  the  skin,  t>ccasions 
a  feeling  of  heat  and  numbness.  So  active  is  this  poison 
that,  according  to  Stevenson,  one  three-thousandth  of  a 
grain  of  Mnrson's  aconitine  will  destroy  a  mouse.  The 
one-thousandth  of  a  grain  produces  tingling  and  numbness 
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of  the  lips  and  tong-nc,  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  latter 
organ ;  and  one-humlredth  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  spirit  and 
nibbed  into  the  skin,  causes  a  loss  of  feeling,  lasting  for 
some  time. 

It  has  strong  basic  properties,  forming  salts  with  acids, 
which  are  mostly  soluble.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  quite  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  None  of  the  mineral  actds  change  it  in  the  cold, 
but  warm  sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  brown  tint.  There 
is  nci  charactvristk  chetnical  test  for  it.  Its  presence,  in  a 
medico- legal  case,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  established  by 
the  physiohgiriti  test — the  peculiar  tingling,  benumbing 
sensation  imparled  to  tlic  moiithand  tongue  when  a  minute 
fragment  of  the  ultimate  extract  is  tasted,  or  by  a  similar 
application  to  the  skin,  attended  with  similar  results; 
together  with  its  introduction  into  some  small  animal, 
hypodurniically. 

If  the  poisoning  has  occurred  from  swallowing  llie  leaves 
or  root  of  the  plant,  a  careful  microscopic  Inspection  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  of  the  matters  vomited  and  purged, 
should  be  instituted,  in  order  to  identify  their  botanical 
characters. 

Toxkological  Examinattou. — A  modification  of  Stas'  pro- 
cess should  be  employed,  similar  to  that  described  for  nUO' 
tine  (p.  415).  Chloroform  is  preferable  as  the  ultimate 
.solvent.  The  residue  thus  obtained  should  be  dissolved  in 
a  few  drops  of  pure  water,  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
and  .submitted  to  the  physiological  tests  above  described. 
If  these  afford  no  satisfactory  results,  no  mere  chemical 
tests  can  be  relied  on ;  but  if  they  give  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  poi-son,  then  the  solution  should  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  known  reactions,  such  as  carbazoik  add, 
bichloride  af  plafiaum,  chloride  of  gold,  and  the  bromine  test. 
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Calabar  Bean.— The  Ordeai  Bran  cf  CaloAar  (Physos- 
tigma  faba)  is  a  large  leguminous  seed,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  brownish-black  color.  It  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  the 
ordeal  test  for  witchcraft — the  suspected  person  being  com- 
pelled to  drink  a  decoction  of  the  poisonous  beans.  It  owes 
its  activity  to  the  alkaloid  pkysostigtnine,  also  named  eserittCy 
which  resides  in  the  cotyledons.  These,  when  touched  with 
nitric  acid,  assume  an  orange  tint,  and  with  pcrchloride  of 
iron,  a  brown  one.  The  alkaloid  is  a  colorless,  cr>'stalline 
solid,  bitter  to  the  taste,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  benzol. 

Bromiut  in  hrttmidf  of  potassium  produces  with  it  a  red 
color.  It  gives  this  color  with  less  than  yi^  of  a  grain 
(DragcndorflT).  According  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  {Med. 
Times  and  Ga:.,  1864),  it  reacts  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate  very  much  like  str>-chnine — pro- 
ducing tlie  play  of  colors;  this,  however,  needs  further 
confirmation. 

The  action  of  this  poison  upon  the  lower  animals  is  that 
of  a  spinal  depressant,  causing,  at  first,  tremors,  and  then 
paralysis,  with  muscular  flaccidity;  contraction  of  the 
pupils;  respiration  slow,  irregular  and  stertorous;  some- 
times there  are  convulsions.  The  heart  is  found  to  beat 
for  some  time  after  death.  Consciousness  is  preserved 
throughout. 

The  effects  on  man  are  similar  to  the  above,  They  arc 
the  opposite  to  those  produced  by  strychnine,  which  is  a 
true  spinal  excitant.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  employed 
as  a  remedy  for  tetanus,  and  also  as  an  antidote  for 
strychnine. 

Its  most  characteristic  physiological  action  is  the  property 
of  contracting  the  pupil,  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from 
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belladonna,  as  also  from  conine  and  curarine,  which  it 
resembles  in  some  particulars. 

The  true  physiological  antidote  is  atropine,  used  hypoder- 
mically,  and  repeated  until  expansion  of  the  pupil  is  mani- 
fested. From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fraser  and  others, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  mutual  antagonism  of  atropine 
and  eserine. 

The  most  satisfactory  test  is  the  physiological  one — its 
power  to  contract  the  pupil.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  suspected 
fluid  is  put  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  or  other  small  animal, 
and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  charac- 
teristic impression  will  be  observed. 

Dragendorff  has  succeeded  in  separating  it  from  the  tis- 
sues by  a  modification  of  Stas'  process,  employing  benzene, 
instead  of  ether,  as  the  ultimate  solvent. 

Six  of  the  beans,  when  eaten,  proved  fatal  to  a  boy,  aged 
six  years  {Lancet,  Aug.  27th,  1864). 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


0)  ASTHENICS. 


This  subdivision  of  Ccrcbro-spinants  comprises  those 
Ncurotic-s  which  destroy  life  by  asUunifx,  or  failure  of  the 
licarl's  action.  It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  tliey  may 
not  prove  fatal,  in  some  caseSj  tn  another  manner,  as  e.  g., 
through  shock,  or  asphyxia.  But  as  the  most  strongly- 
marked  symptoms  arc  those  of  heart  failure,  this  name 
answers  sulHcicntly  well  for  grouping  together  those  neu- 
rotic poisons  that  especially  dis])!ay  this  property.  The 
two  most  important  members  of  this  group  are  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid  and  Digitalis.  Cocculus  Indicus  is  considered 
under  the  same  head,  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


SECTION  I. 

POISONING  BY  HYDROCVANIC  ACID. 


NATURAL  OCCURRENCE  n«  VEGETABLES  —  PURE  AND  OFFICINAL 
ACIllS  —  SYMPTOMS  —  FATAL  PERIOD  AND  IJOSE  —  TRE,\THENT — 
POST-MORTKM  APPEARAUCKS — TESTS  — TOXICOLOGICAI.  EXAMINA- 
TION—  CyASIDE  op  POTASSIUM  — OIL  OF  BlTTBa  ALMONDS — 
CHERRY- LA  UK  EL  WATER— NIT  HO- 11  EN  ?OLE. 

Hydrocyanic,  or  Prussic  Acid,  is  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  rapidly  fatal  poisons  known.  It  occurs  as  a 
natural  product  in  the  bitter  almond,  the  kernels  of  the 
peach,  apricot,  plum  and  cherry,  the  pips  of  apples,  and  the 
flowers  and  leaves  oF  the  peach  and  cherry -laurel.  From 
the  latter,  a  verj'  poisonous  water  {dtcrry-hurel  water)  is 
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distilled.  It  also  exists  in  the  root  of  the  mountain  ash. 
Properly  speaking,  hydrocyanic  acid  does  not  pre-exist  in 
these  vegetable  substances,  but  is  tlie  product  of  the  reac- 
tion of  water  upon  two  principles  which  they  contain,  vis., 
amygdahii  and  emulsin,  at  a  certain  temperature. 

Prussic  acid,  in  its  pure,  anhydrou.s  state,  is  a  compound 
of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  HCy  It  is  a  colorless,  limpid 
liquid,  extremely  volatile,  and  having  the  odor  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  rapidly  fatal 
poisons  known.  A  single  drop  placed  upon  the  tongue  of 
a  large  dog  caused  death  in  a  few  seconds.  The  anhydrous 
acid  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist.  It  possesses  no  medico-legal  interest.  It  is  the 
(iilnte  or  inedkiiifil  acid  that  is  so  frequently  the  cause  of 
death.  This  latter  is  merely  a  solution  of  the  anhydrous 
acid  in  water. 

It  occurs  in  the  shops  under  two  different  forms:  (i) 
The  officinai  acid,  of  the  average  strength  of  two  per  cent. ; 
and  C2)  Sckcde's  acid,  of  the  average  strength  of  five  per 
cent.  But  the  strength  of  both  varieties  varies  consider- 
ably, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  specimens  totally 
inert.  This  may  probably  arise  from  the  liability  of  the 
acid  to  undergo  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  dilute  acid  is  colorless,  and  has  the  odor  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  a  hot,  pungent  taste. 

The  French  acid  has  a  strength  of  ten  per  cent 

SympCatns. — These  vary  with  the  size  of  the  dose.  A 
large  dose — half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  diluted  acid — 
may  produce  symptoms  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  in  a  few 
seconds  after.  They  are  seldom  delayed  beyond  one  or  two 
minutes.  Tardieu  describes  them  as  "coming  with  lightning- 
like  rapidity,"'  There  is  an  immediate  loss  of  muscular 
power,  with  giddiness ;  the  person  staggers  and  falb  to  the 
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ground;  the  respiration  becomes  hurried  and  gasping;  the 
piilse  impi:rcei>til)le;  the  eyes  glassy  and  protruding;  the 
pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light;  the  extremities  cold; 
and  sometimes  convulsions  occur.  Toward  the  last,  the 
brcathintj  is  performed  convulsively,  in  sobs.  Sometimes 
the  bladder  and  rectum  are  evacuated  involuntarily.  As 
rcganls  the  peculiar  cry  or  shriek,  such  as  is  often  heard  in 
animals  poisoned  by  prussic  acid,  the  experience  of  all 
observers  is  aj^ainst  its  existence  in  the  human  subject.  The 
face  is  livid  or  pallid;  the  jaws  spasmodically  closed;  there 
is  frothing  at  the  mouth,  occasionally  bloody ;  often  the 
peculiar  odor  of  the  poison  can  be  detected  in  the  breath ; 
death  occurs  sometimes  in  a  violent  convulsion,  at  others 
it  is  preceded  by  comn,  with  stertorous  breathing.  This 
latter  symptom  (stertorous  breathing)  is  of  considerable 
medico-legal  importance,  since  it  might  easily  lead  to  a 
mistaken  diagnosis  for  apopSexy, 

Fatal  Period. — Death  generally  occurs  within  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  after  swallowing  the  poison.  Rarely  is  it 
protracted  for  hiilf  an  hour.  One  case  is  recorded  where  an 
hour  supervened.  Insensibility  is  not,  howCT'cr,  always 
immediate;  instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  after  swal- 
lowing very  large  and  fatal  doses  of  this  poison,  perfoiTOing 
many  voluntary  acts,  such  as  walking;  into  another  room, 
opening  drawers,  going  down  stairs,  etc. 

The  symptoms  attendant  on  a  large,  but  not  fatal,  dose, 
are  confusion  of  head,  giddiness,  a  sense  of  weight  upon 
the  brain,  great  muscular  debilityj  nausea,  vomiting  and 
possibly  convulsions,  oppressed  breathing.  Several  days 
may  elapse  before  complete  recovery  takes  place. 

The  external  application  of  this  acid  to  the  skin, 
especially  if  abraded,  may  occasion  serious,  and  even  fatal 
consequences.     Christison  reports  a  case  where  the  liquid, 
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applied  to  a  wound  in.  the  hand,  caused  death  in  one 
hour 

Fatal  Quantity. — The  minimum  fatal  dose  for  an  adult 
may  be  taken  to  be  about  fifty  minims  of  the  officinal  acid, 
which  is  equivalent  to  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous 
acid.  The  largest  do.sc  from  which  there  was  a  recovery 
was  reported  in  the  /.fr^iY/"  (January  r4th,  1854),  in  which 
one  drachm  of  Scheele's  acid,  equivalent  to  2.4  grains  of 
anhydrous  acid,  was  swallowed  by  mistake.  Other  instances 
are  reported  of  recovery  after  taking  doses  equivalent  to 
two  grain.s,aiid  undcr^  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  in  all  of  which 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  were  adopted. 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
and  has  even  proved  fatal.  ' 

Trealnuni. — So  rapid  are  the  poisonous  effects  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  that  there  is  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  the 
employment  of  remedies.  The  cold  afTusion,  by  dashing 
cold  water  over  the  face  and  chest,  should  be  at  once 
employed.  This  .should  be  followed  by  the  cautious  inha- 
lation of  diluted  ammonia  and  chlorine  vapors,  along  with 
stimulants,  applied  both  internally  and  externally.  As  a 
ekcmical  antidote,  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates, 
followed  by  a  .solution  of  carbonate  ofpota^ssiuni.  has  been 
proposed  ;  this  would  produce  with  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the 
stomach,  jyussi'an  b!tic — an  inert  compound.  The  experi- 
ment has  proved  successful  iit  animals. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  face  is  pale,  or  livid  ;  the 
eyes  often  glistening  and  staring,  with  the  pupils  dilated  ; 
the  lips  blue  ;  jaws  firmly  set,  with,  at  times,  a  bloody  froth 
issuing  from  the  mouth.  The  blood  is  of  a  dark  blue  color, 
and  fluid.  The  cerebral  vessels  are  congested.  Tardieu 
alludes  to  effusions  of  blood  and  serum  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  as  an  occasional  occurrence,  which  might  suggest  the 


presence  of  apoplexy ;  this,  hoxvever,  is  negatived  by  the 
absence  of  Kemiplegia,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  death. 
There  is  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  liver;  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  especially  about  the  cardiac 
extremity,  is  apt  to  be  much  reddened. 

The  exhalation  of  the  peculiar  odor  is  one  of  the  most 
ini])nrtaiit  post-ninrtem  characters.  This  odor  is  sometimes 
perceived  even  before  the  body  is  opentd,  in  rectnt  cases, 
but  it  is  jKirtlcularly  noticeable  in  opening  the  abdomen  and 
thorax,  and  even  the  brain,  and  especially  tht*  stomach.  But 
as  the  poison  is  very  volatile,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the 
odor  will  have  disappeared  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  if  tlie 
body  has  been  much  exposed.  There  is  a  singular  variation 
in  this  respect  in  different  cases.  Moreover,  the  odor  may 
be  disguised  by  other  more  powerful  smells,  such  as  tobacco, 
mint,  etc.  Tlie  mere  absence  of  odor  is,  therefore,  no  proof 
of  the  non-existence  of  the  poison. 

Chemical  Analysts.— 'V)\erc  are  four  recognized  tests  for 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may  be  briefly  designated  as  the 
si/x-tT,  iron,  sulphur  and  copper  tests.  The  first  three  are 
characteristic  ;  and  they  may  be  applied  to  the  acid  cither 
in  its  form  of  liquid,  or  vapor. 

1.  The  Silver  Test. — A  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of 
a  cyanide,  gives  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate,  distinguishable  from  the  white  chlo- 
ride, as  follows;  (i)  By  its  crystalline  characters  {prisms  or 
needles);  the  cldoride  is  amorphou.s.  (3)  Its  sparing  solu- 
bility in  ammonia;  the  chloride  is  very  soluble.  (3)  The 
permanence  of  its  color  when  exposed  to  the  light;  the 
chloride  becomes  dark-colored.  (4)  Its  solubility  in  boiling 
nitric  acid;  the  chloride  is  insoluble.  (5)  When  perfectly 
dried,  and  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube,  the  silver  cya- 
nide is  decomposed,  evolving  cyanogen  gas,  which  bums 
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with  a  characteristic  roseate  flame.  (6)  By  adding  to  the 
silver  cyanide  hydfochloric  acid  and  ferric  persulphate, 
Prussian  blue  will  be  formed. 

Another  inodt  of  identifying  tlie  silver  cyanide,  recom- 
mended by  Orfila  and  Tardieu,  is,  after  thoroughly  washing 
and  drying  it.  to  introduce  it  into  a  small  glass  tube,  closed 
at  one  end,  from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  and  containing 
in  its  closed  extremity  a  rather  less  quantity  of  pure  iodine. 
On  heating  t!iis  endofthetube  very  gently,  beautiful  snow- 
white  crystals  oi  iodide  of  cyanogen  are  deposited  upon  the 
cool  portion  of  the  tube,  These  crystals  may  be  preserved 
indefinitely  in  scaled  tubes;  and  they  may  be  used  for 
developing  Prussian  blue,  by  dissolving  them  in  a  solution 
of  potassa,  and  adding  a  mi.Kture  of  a  ferrous  and  ferric 
salt. 

The  silver  test  is  particularly  delicate  when  applied  to 
the  acid  in  a  state  q{  vapor.  For  this  purpose  the  material 
containing  the  suspected  poison  is  put  into  a  beaker,  or 
wide-mouthed  flask,  and  a  watch  glass  containing  on  its 
concave  surface  a  drop  or  two  of  silver  nitrate  solution  is 
inverted  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  which  should  be  gently 
heated  by  immersion  in  warm  water.  The  vapor  of  the 
acid  immediately  rises,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  silver 
salt,  forms  a  white,  opaque  spot  of  silver  cyanide,  which  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  a  lens,  and  by  the  other  tests  men- 
tioned above.  If,  however,  the  material  should  be  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  thi.s  vapor-tcsl  cannot  be  applied,  since 
the  black  silver  sulphide,  resulting  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  of  decomposition,  would  completely  obscure  the 
white  cyanide. 

The  -silver  vapor-test  is  considered- to  be  the  most  delicate 
of  all  the  tests.  It  is  stated  that  YjjuVtnr  "^  ^  grain  of  the 
acid  may  thus  be   distinctly  recognized.     Prof.  Guy  {For, 
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Med.,  p.  575)  mentions  that  a  single  apple  pip,  bruised  and 
moistened  with  water,  and  placed  in  a  watch  glass,  over 
which  was  inverted  another  jjlass  moistened  with  the 
silver  solution,  yielded  twenty-two  distinct  reactions — 
each  spot  exhibiting,  by  the  microscope,  crystals  of 
silver  cyanide. 

2.  The  Iron  Test. — This  consists  in  adding  to  the  suspected 
solution  a  little  liquor  potassae,  and  then  a  mixture  of 
ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates;  a  dirty  greenish-blue  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down,  winch,  on  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  becomes  clear  Pmssinn  bfue.  If 
the  amount  of  the  poison  be  very  minute,  there  is  no 
immediate  precipitate,  although  the  solution  has  a  blue  (or 
at  first,  perhaps,  a  green)  color;  but  in  time,  a  blue  precipi- 
tate will  subside. 

In  a  medico-legal  case,  where  great  precision  is  neces- 
sary*, if  the  quantity  is  very  small,  it  is  recommended  to 
throw  the  liquid  upon  a  white  paper  filter,  after  adding  the 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  blue  deposit  on  the  paper,  after 
washing  with  very  dilute  acid,  will  show  very  distinctly 
upon  the  white  ground ;  the  paper  when  dried  may  be 
preserved  for  exhibition,  if  needed. 

In  manipulating  with  this  test,  caution  should  be  used 
not  to  employ  an  excess  of  the  reagents,  as  this  materially 
interferes  with  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

The  iron  test  may  also  be  used  as  a  vapor-kst.  Moisten 
the  watch  glass  with  a  drop  of  potassa  solution,  and  after 
exposure  to  the  suspected  vapors,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
mixed  iron  salts,  and  develop  the  Prussian  blue  by  a  drop 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Tlic  Sulphur  Test  (Liebig's  test). — If  ammonium  sul- 
phide be  added  to  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
gently  heated  to  dryness,  a  white  ammonium  sulpho- 
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cyanide  is  formed;  when  this  is  touched  with  a  drpp  of 
pcrchloride,  or  persulphate  of  iron,  there  is  instant!/ 
produced  the  blood-red  sulp  ho -cyanide  of  iron,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  prussic  acid,  in  the  absence 
of  meconic  acid  (vide  Opium,  p.  364). 

The  sulphur  test  is  best  applied  as  a  vapor-kst  Moisten 
a  watch  glass  with  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonium  sulphide, 
and  invert  it  over  the  vessel  containing  the  prussic  acid, 
gently  warming  the  latter,  as  above  directed  The  vapor 
will  rise,  and  form  the  ammonium  sulpho-cyanide  on  the 
glass.  When  this  is  allowed  to  dry  by  evaporation,  it 
appears  as  a  white  spot,  and  when  it  is  touched  with  a  drop 
of  the  iron  salt  it  immediately  assumes  the  characteristic 
blood-red  color.  If  the  evaporation  should  not  have  been 
complete,  so  as  to  thoroughly  dry  it,  the  application  of  the 
iron  salt  may  produce  a  bhick  stain  (sulphide  of  iron), 
which  will  obscure  the  result. 

The  sulphur  test,  moreover,  may  be  applied  to  confirm 
the  silver  test.  For  this  purpose,  the  spot  of  silver  cyanide 
should  be  moistened  witli  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide, 
and,  when  thoroughly  dried,  touched  with  a  drop  of  the 
pcrsalt  of  iron.  The  characteristic  blood-red  color  may 
be  distinguished,  in  spite  of  the  black  sulphide  with  which 
it  \s  associated. 

4.  The  Copper  Test. — The  liquid  is  first  made  slightly 
alkaline  by  liquor  potasss,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate  is  added ;  a  greenish-white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  which  becomes  nearly  white  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  test  may  bo  u.sed,  also,  as  a  vapor-Ust.  The  watch 
glass  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  t]ie  copper  solution,  made 
slightly  alkaline,  and,  after  exposure,  a  drop  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added. 
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As  regards  the  relative  delicacy  of  tlie  above  tests,  experi- 
ments show  that  for  the  liquid  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  iron 
and  sulpltiir  tests  exceed  the  silver  lest ;  but.  when  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  the  latter  far  surjiasscs  all  the  others. 

Tox'k&hgicat  Fjcaminatimt. — The  stomach,  together  with 
its  contents,  and  other  viscera  (having  first  been  carefully 
examined  for  the  peculiar  odor)  should  be  distilled  in  a  glass 
retort,  at  a  moderate  tctni>eraliirc,  care  being  first  taken  to 
ascertain  if  the  material  is  acid,  or  alkaline.  Unless distittrdy 
olkafiTtc.no  acid  must  be  added,  otherwise  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  the  prussic  acid  found  in  the 
distillate  was  originally  present  in  the  free  state,  or  whether 
it  might  nnt  liavc  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  acid  used 
upon  a  cyanide,  a  ferrocyanide,  or  a  sulpho-cyanidcj  that 
might  have  been  present  in  the  material.  Therefore,  in  a 
medico-legal  case  of  suspected  poisoning  by  pru-ssic  acid, 
we  deem  it  very  unadvisablc  to  employ  any  acid  in  the  dis- 
tilling process,  since,  by  so  doing,  the  examiner  puts  it  out 
of  his  power  to  determine  whether  the  poison  was  really 
present  in  the  free  state,  or  whether  he  may  not  have  actually 
inaHu/acturcd  it  out  of  the  potassium  sulpho-cyanide  which 
is  known  to  exist  in  human  saliva,  and  which  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  present  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased.  Of 
course,  if  potassium  cyanide  has  been  the  poison  employed. 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  would  give  an  alkaline  reaction, 
in  which  case  the  addition  of  sulphuric,  or  some  other  arid, 
would  be  perfectly  proper. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Paul  Schoeppe,  in  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  in  iS68-  and  1S72,  this  wa.s  made  a  capital  5>oint  by  the 
defence.  The  allegation  at  first  had  been  that  the  deceased 
(a  lady  of  fifty-four  year??)  had  been  poisoned  by  prussic 
acid.  It  vk-as  afterward  contended  that  tlie  death  was  due 
to  a  mixture  of  prussic  acid  and  morphia.    The  analyst 
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employed  the  distillation  process,  along  tmtk  sulpktme  acid, 
and  testified  to  his  having  only  obtained /^w;  traces  of 
prussic  acid  by  his  process.  It  was  very  justly  contended 
by  the  defence  that  tliese  "traces"  of  the  poison  could 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  faulty  process  employed 
in  the  analysis,  being,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  acid  upon  the  potassium  sulpho-cyanide  which  is 
often  found  in  the  saliva.  Moreover,  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  alleged 
poison  before  death.  At  the  second  trial,  the  evidence 
of  the  prosecution  completely  broke  down,  and  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted. 

The  source  of  the  poison  found  in  the  distillate,  where  an 
acid  is  employed,  may  be  determined  by  treating  a  portion 
of  the  original  material  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  stirring  the  mixture  for  a  short  time,  and  adding  the 
perchloride  of  iron.  If  the  liquid  contains  either  a  ferro- 
cyanide,  or  a  sulpho-cyanide,  the  former  will  be  indicated 
by  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue,  and  the  latter  by  the  red 
sutpho-cyanide  of  iron;  whereas,  a  simple  cyanide,  as  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  will  not  give  any  reaction  under  the 
circumstances. 

As  rcg;ard5  the  question  whether  prussic  acid  can 
generated  spontaneously,  by  the  distillation  of  putrescent 
animal  matters,  although  Orfila  appears  to  have  inclined  to 
this  belief,  it  is  not  held  by  later  authorities.  Still,  we  arc 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  an  important  mcdico-Iegal  case, 
involving  the  tifeof  the  accused,  something  more  should  be 
insisted  on  as  />rofff  of  poisoning  than  the  finding  of  "  mere 
traces"  of  prussic  acid,  since  these  might  possibly  be  the 
result  of  some  spontaneous  animal  decomposition,  brought 
about  under  conditions  not  yet  perfectly  understood.  Espe- 
cially should  this  be  insisted  on,  where  the  symptoms  pre- 
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ceding  death  did  not  agree  with  those  characteristic  of  the 
alleged  poison  (vide  Ptemairus,  post.). 

Period  after  Dcalh  when  tfw  Poison  may  be  found. — On 
account  of  its  volatility  and  ready  decomposition,  all 
traces  of  prussic  acid  may  disappear  very  shortly  after 
death.  The  most  skillful  analysts  have  failed  to  discover 
it  in  twcnt>'-six  hours  after  death,  in  some  cases ;  while 
in  others  it  has  been  detected  as  late  as  twenty-three 
days  after. 

The  mere  fact  of  putrefaction  is  no  obstacle  to  its  detec- 
tion, although  in  such  a  case  it  will  not  be  discoverable, 
cither  by  distillation,  or  by  the  vapor  tests.  It  would  have 
all  been  converted  into  ammonium  suipho-cyanide  by  the 
ammonium  sulphide  resulting  from  the  putrefection.  In 
such  a  case,  the  material  should  be  rendered  slightly  alka- 
line, and  then  acted  on  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
suipho-cyanide;  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness;  dissolve 
the  residue  in  water,  and  test  by  a  persalt  of  iron. 

Quantitative  Di-tt-rmitiatiim. — Free  hydroc)-anic  acid  is 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver;  the  resulting  cyanide  is 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Every  loo  parts  represent 
20.15  parts  of  anhydrous  acid. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium. — This  salt  is  very  much  em- 
ployed in  photography  and  electrotyping,  and  is  a  frequent 
source  of  poisoning  to  artisans  engaged  in  the  above  em- 
ployments. It  is  a  powerful  poison,  causing  death  ia  doses 
under  five  grains. 

It  is  a  white,  dehquescent  salt,  very  soluble  in  water,  less 
so  in  alcohol,  the  solution  giving  off  the  prussic  odor;  it 
has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  symptoms,  post-mortem  hsioiis  and  treatment  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  described  under  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
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Chemical  Analysis. — i.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  acids, 
setting  prussic  acid  free,  which  is  readily  recognized.  2.  It 
gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  the  white  silver  cyanide.  3. 
The  potash  is  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid,  and  platinum 
bichloride.  4.  The  iron  and  copper  tests  may  be  used,  as 
for  prussic  acid,  but  without  tlie  liquor  potassa?, 

In  organic  mixtures,  the  prussic  acid  may  be  obtaiaed 
by  neutralizing  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  at  a  low 
temperature, 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.— This  does  not  preexist  in  the 
bitter  almond,  but  results  from  the  reaction  of  water  upon 
its  amygdalin  and  cmulsin.  It  is  obtained  by  distillation 
of  bitter  almonds,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  along  with  water.  It 
contains  a  variable  proportion — ^seven  to  fourteen  per  cent, 
^of  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  together  with  hydrate  of  ben- 
zole, benzoin  and  benzoic  acid.  When  entirely  freed  from 
prussic  acid,  the  oil  is  innocuous. 

Properties.— -\X.  ha.s  a  light  yellow  color,  pungent,  prussic 
odor,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic,  pungent  taste.     It  is  heavier 

an  water,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  highly  poisonous.  The  liquid  sold 
as  essence  of  bitter  almonds  \s,dL-?io\\xi\o\\<:i{'d\\^cA\  in  alcohol ; 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  substance  for  domestic  use. 

The  symptoms,  post-mortem  Ustotis  and  treatment  are  the 
same  as  those  described  under  the  head  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid. 

Tht  fatal  dose  is  about  twenty  drops. 

Cherry-Laurel  Water,  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves 
of  thcchcrry-Iaurcl  (l'runu,s  Lauro-ccrasus),  contains  a  por- 
tion of  an  essential  oil  similar  to  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
It  owes  its  poisonous  propertie-s,  like  the  latter,  to   the 
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pru^isic  acid  contained.  Cherry-laurel  water  has  occasion- 
ally proved  fatal.  It  is  specially  identified  with  tlie  cele- 
brated Donallen  case,  who  poisoned  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Thcodosiiis  Kroiighton,  in  1782. 

The  kernels  of  the  peach,  apncot  and  chtrry  have  all 
proved  poisonous,  especially  to  children  who  have  swal- 
lowed them.  The  symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  a  moderate  dose  of  prussic  acid. 

Nitro-Benzole,  or  Essence  of  Mirbane. — This  sub- 
stance is  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  benzoic. 
It  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  with  a  strong  odor  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  is  used  in  perfumcr>'  and  confectionery  as  a 
cheap  -SLih.stitute  for  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  a  power- 
ful narcotic,  producing  effects  resembling  those  of  prussic 
acid,  although  much  slower  In  its  operation,  rcqiiiring  four 
or  five  hours  before  death  occurs,  which  is  usually  preceded 
by  coma,  as  in  apoplexy.  This  poison  o]x:rates  more  rapidly 
and  powerfully  when  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

In  a  fatal  case,  it  may  be  generally  identified  by  its  strong 
odor. 

Chemical  Anafysis. — It  is  distinguished  from  the  oil  of 
bitter  almoiuls.  which  it  so  closely  resembles  in  smell,  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  each  upon  a  plate,  and  adding  a  drop 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  acquires 
a  rich  crimson  color,  with  a  yellow  border,  while  the  nitro- 
bcnzole  is  not  affected.  It  gives  none  of  the  reactions  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  the  usual  tests  of  this  acid. 

When  associated  with  organic  substances,  as  the  stomach, 
etc.,  it  may  be  separated  by  first  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilling. 
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SBCTION  II. 

POISONING  BY  DIGITALIS— DI GITALIN. 

SYMPTOMS  —  POST-MORTEM  LESIONS  —  FATAL  DOSE  —  D1GITALIN  — 
CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  —  TOXICOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  —  CASE  OF 
»E   LA   POMERAIS. 

The  purple  Foxglove  {Vig-i/a/is />itr/>itrfa)  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  contain  several  active  principles,  of  which  the  most 
important  arc  the  four  following:  iiigif*iliu,tii^toxiH,iiigi- 
tonin  antl  digitaii-tm,  besides  several  derivatives. 

The  chiei Pi?isoftcf//s  principles  are  digitalin  and  digitoxin, 
which  always  accompany  each  other  in  the  plant 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  digitalis  poisoning  arc  comparatively 
rare.  Until  recently,  its  action  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
direct  cardiac  depressant,  reducing  both  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action.  Modem  thcrapcutigts  are 
disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  direct  heart  stimulant,  asserting 
that,  while  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  diminished  in 
frequency,  they  are  increased  in  power. 

The  poisonous  impressions  on  man  arc  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, purging,  with  severe  abdominal  pains,,  a  sense  of  heat 
in  the  head,  vertigo  and  disordered  vision,  dilated  pupil.'i;  the 
pulse  full  and  slow  in  the  horizontal  position,  but  rapid  and 
feeble  on  sitting  up.  Prostration  then  comes  on,  with  a 
tendency  to  syncope ;  the  eyes  very  prominent  and  fi.xed, 
the  sclerotic  coat  acquirinfj.  according,'  to  Tardieu,  a  peculiar, 
characteristic  blue  color.  Sometimes  there  is  salivation,  and 
suppression  of  urine;  delirium,  stupor  and  convulsions  are 
apt  to  come  on  just  before  death,  which  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
occur  within  twenty-four  hours.  Tardieu  mentions  a  case 
in  which  death  took  place  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
swallowing,  by  nnstake,  a  very  lai^e  dose. 
38 
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Digitalis  is  a  tuimdathc  poison,  showing  a  tendency  to 
break  out  with  i^rcat  violence  after  taking  a  number  ot 
moderate  doses.  The  most  diagnostic  sign  of  tlie  action  ol 
digitalis  is  the  peculiar  enfc'ehled,  intermittent  pulse,  which 
varies  so  notably  between  the  supine  and  the  erect  position 
of  the  patient. 

Posf-morlan  Appearances, — Nothing  very  cliaracteristic. 
Turgcscence  of  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  together 
with  redness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach, 

J-'atai  Dose. — Not  accurately  settled.  As  much  as  a  drachm 
of  the  powder,  and  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  tincture,  have 
been  taken  with  impunity;  but  a  far  less  quantity  has  pro- 
duced decided  effects  on  the  heart's  action.  The  usual  dose 
is  one  to  two  grains  of  the  powder,  and  ten  drops  of  tlie 
tincture,  to  be- repeated. 


Digitalin. — A  neutral  principle,  generally  occurring  as 
an  amorphous  powder,  of  a  pale  yellowish  color ;  but  when 
pure,  in  fine  white  crystals.  There  seems  to  be  much 
diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  percentage  nf  digitalin 
in  the  leaves;  some  authorities  giving  it  at  about  ten  per 
cent.,  whilst  lilaquart  asserts  that  there  are  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  crysfallizubic  variety. 

There  seem-s  to  be  a  true  antagonism  between  digitalin 
and  aconitine.  It  is  staled  that  when  tlic  heart  of  the  frog 
has  almost  ceased  to  beat  under  the  influence  of  digitalin, 
its  movements  are  restored  by  aconitine ;  and  a  case  is 
reported  {Brit.  Akd.Jo»r.,  Dec.,  1872)  of  recovery  after  the 
ingestion  of  an  ounce  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite, 
apparently  due  to  the  hypodermic  injection  of  twenty 
minims  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  the  exhibition  by  the 
mouth  of  three  doses  of  "one  drachm  each,  within  an  hour, 
together  with  brandy  and  ammonia  (//.  C.  Wood's  Tfterap., 
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p.  135).  As  yet,  no  case  of  digitalis-poisoning'  in  man  has 
been  recorded,  in  which  the  antidotal  virtues  of  aconitine 
have  been  tested. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Koth  the  amorphous  and  crystalline 
varieties  have  a  very  bitter  taste;  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  also  in  pure  ether;  but  very  soluble  in  ether  con- 
taining alcohol.  Chloroform  is  its  best  solvent  It  has  no 
alkaline  reaction.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a 
brownish  color,  which  jfradually  changes  to  a  red.  If 
warmed,  the  color  passes  to  a  brown.  If  to  the  cold  brown 
solution  an  excess  of  water  be  added,  the  color  changes  to 
a  green,  depositing  a  green  powder,  and  the  liquid  gradually 
assumes  a  yellowish  tint  (Tardieu).  Strong  nitric  acid 
di.s5olves  it  with  efferve.'^cence,  giving  off  red  fumes,  and 
imparting  an  orange-red  color,  which  gradually  becomes 
fainter.  Hydrochloric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  light-grccnish 
tint.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  brown  sulphuric  acid  solution 
be  exposed  to  bromine  vapor,  it  assumes  a  violet  hue,  but 
Tardieu  denies  that  this  test  is  at  all  characteristic. 

Toxicological  Examination.— \xy  a  suspected  case,  the 
examiner  should  first  carefully  search  for  remnants  of  the 
powdcirt'd  leaves  in  the  matters  vomited,  and  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  If  the  tincture  has  been  swallowed,  (he 
interior  of  the  stomach  might  present  a  greenish  color,  and 
emit  a  suggestive  odor.  If  digitalin  granules  have  been 
taken,  a  careful  post-mortem  inspection  might  possibly 
reveal  the  presence  of  some  of  them  remaining  in  the 
stomach. 

The  viscera,  properly  comminuted,  should  first  be  heated 
on  a  water-bath,  with  .strong  alcohol,  for  a  considerable 
time.  After  cooling  and  straining,  and  proper  concentra- 
tion by  evaporation,  part  of  the  extract  may  be  used  as  a 
trial  lest  on  a  small  animal.     The  rest  of  it  should  be 
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further  purified  by  another  solution  in  alcohol,  filtration 
and  evaporation,  and  the  physiological  test  again  repeated. 

All  authorities  unite  in  saying  that,  in  a  medico-legal 
case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  existence  of  the 
poison  by  any  chtmical  tests,  neither  by  the  post-mortem 
lesions;  our  reliance  must  be  solely  on  the  physiological 
test — injecting  hypodcrmicatly  some  of  the  ultimate  extract 
into  a  small  animal,  as  the  frog.  It  seems  well  established, 
by  numerous  cxpicrimcnts,  that  death  takes  place  by  a 
sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  with  a  decided 
rigidity  of  the  ventricles  at  the  moment  of  death.  In  frogs, 
this  stoppage  occurs  always  in  the  state  of  strong  systole 
of  the  ventricle. 

Hy  observing,  then,  the  action  of  the  suspected  poison, 
introduced  under  the  skin  of  the  frog — the  gradual  irregu- 
larity and  slowness  of  the  heart-beats,  together  with  the 
manner  of  its  final  stop,  and  experimenting  at  the  same 
time,  with  digitalin  itself,  upon  another  animal,  we  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  most  noted,  if  not  the  only,  instance  of  homicidal 
poisoning  by  digitalin  is  that  of  dc  la  Pomcrais,  a  homceo- 
patliic  practitioner  of  France,  who  was  tried  and  convicted 
for  killing  his  former  mistress,  after  having  insured  her  life 
in  various  ofTiccs  for  his  own  benefit.  After  one  of  his 
visits  to  her,  she  died  after  sufTering  from  violent  vomiting 
and  great  depression  of  the  heart's  action  and  debility,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Her  body  was  examined  thirteen  days 
after  death,  suspicion  having  been  aroused  against  the 
prisoner.  The  examiners,  Tardieu  and  Roussin,  failing  to 
discover  any  poison  by  chemical  research,  resorted  to  the 
above-mentioned  physiological  te-st,  employing  the  extract 
obtained  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  one  procured 
from  the  scrapings  of  the  floor  on  which  the  deceased  had 
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vQinited,  both  of  which  responded  likewise  to  all  the  known 
chemical  reactions.  A  strong  drcrtmsfa/iiiet^  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accust,'d  wns  the  finding  in  his  possession  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  digitalin,  a  substance  that  had 
only  lately  been  discovered,  besides  a  number  of  other 
deadly  poisons.  In  short,  he  had  the  moikie,  the  means  and 
the  ^^;Jtfr(ft/«?>y  for  accomplishing  hid  purpose.  He  was  con- 
demned and  executed  (Tardieu,  Sur  t  Empoisson.,  p.  694). 

Poisoning  by  Cocculus  Indicus. — Cocculiis  Tndicus 
{J.evant  nut)  is  the  fruit  of  the  Mt-itispermum  cocculus,  a  tree 
growing  in  the  East  Indies.  The  kernel  of  the  berry  is  the 
only  poisonous  part.  It  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and 
contains  a  highly  poisonous  principle  called  Picrotoxiii.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  as  a  fish  poison,  and  also  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  malicious  destruction  of  game.  It  is  also 
popularly  believed  to  be  used  for  adulterating  malt  liquors, 
by  imparting  to  them  a  bitter  Ravor,  with  a  diminished 
amount  of  hops  and  malt.  It  is  also  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin. 

The  symffimm  arc  somewhat  singular,  indicating  an  action 
on  the  cercbro-spinal  centres.  There  is  loss  of  voluntary 
power,  but  not  of  consciousness,  the  sufferer  lying  in  a  sort 
of  nightmare.  There  may  also  be  nausea,  vomiting  and 
severe  abdominal  pains.  The  late  Dr.  Fish,  of  Philadelphia, 
reported  several  cases  of  accidental  poisoning.by  a  decoction 
of  this  substance,  of  six  persons  in  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital. Two  of  these  died  in  about  half  an  hour.  The 
remaining  four  were  seized  with  violent  symptoms  within 
half  an  hour  after  swallowing  the  poison,  and  recovered 
after  several  hours.  Their  symptoms  were  faintness,  con- 
fusion of  mind,  giddinci^s,  dimness  of  vision,  nausea,  excessive 
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thirst,  severe  abdomiDal  pain,  and,  in  one  case,  insensibility. 
The  pulse  was  much  weal{ened,  and  the  respiration  slow  and 
labored. 

The  fxliTitni  application  has  been  followed  by  violent  and 
even  fatal  cfTects. 

Pkrotoxin.  though  formerly  regarded  as  an  iilkaloid.  has 
been  found  to  act  rather  as  an  acid.  Two  other  crystalline 
bodies  have  been  discovered,  vis.,  fmmsptrmint  and  f>ara- 
mcnispiTminc.  Ficrotoxin  constitutes  atwut  one  per  cent,  of 
the  kernel.  It  crystaltizes  in  colorless,  silken,  sk-nder,  four- 
sided  prisms;  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  amylic  alcohol,  Cold 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  affect  it;  Ihc  hot  acid  imparts 
to  it  an  orange-yellow  color,  which  becomes  pale  on 
coolinfj.  Strong  nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  do 
not  affect  it.  It  acts  like  grape  sujfar  when  boiled  with 
cupric  sulphate  and  potassa,  and  is  said  to  belong  to 
the  glucosidcs. 

It  may  he  separated  from  org;anic  liquids,  such  as 
beer  or  ale,  by  first  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  shaking  up  with  (.thcr,  which  holds  the  poison 
in  solution,  and  deposits  it  in  crystals.  Ky  this  .same 
means  it  may  be  separated  from  the  stomach,  in  case 
of  poisoning. 


There  are  several  other  vegetable  poisons  of  minor 
importance;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  bark  and 
seeds  of  tlic  Laburnum  {Cytisus  Uibttrnum),  a  very  common 
tree  or  shrub  of  Great  Britain.  It  contains  an  active 
poisonous  alkaline  principle,  cytisine,  whose  effects  arc 
those  of  an  irritant  narcotic.  Death  has  frequently  resulted 
from  swallowing  both  the  bark  and  seeds  of  this  plant. 
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The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  Yew  {Taxus  baccatd)  act 
powerfully  as  an  acrid,  irritant  narcotic,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities. They  owe  their  poisonous  properties  to  an  alka- 
loidal  principle,  taxine,  which  destroys  life  by  paralyzing 
the  respiratory  centre. 

The  Privet  {Ligistrum  imlgare) ;  the  Guelder  Rose 
{Viburnum  opulus);  and  the  \{o\\y  {Ilex  aqmfolium)  also 
possess  poisonous  properties. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE  ALKALOIDS  OF  PUTREFACTION— PTOMAtNES. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  toxicologtsts 
has  been  called  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  class  of  bodies, 
to  which  Sclmi  has  given  the  name  of  Plomaines  (from 
crw.'itt,  a  dead  body),  resulting  from  the  decay  of  organic 
substances — <:hiefly  animal.  These  bodies  strongly  resem- 
ble the  vegetable  alkaloids  in  their  chemical  and  physiologi- 
cal actions.  Whilst  some  of  tlicm  are  very  poisonous,  the 
majority  are  inert,  and  others  again  seem  to  act  antagonist- 
ically to  certain  poisonous  alkaloids. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  putrescent  meat  will  occa- 
sion severe,  and  sometinics  fatal  symptoms  in  persons  who 
partake  of  it.  These  symptoms  are  of  a  narcotico-irritant 
character,  and  strongly  resemble  those  produced  by  certain 
faniiliar  poisons.  SimiLir  effects  are  also  known  to  occa- 
sionally result  from  cheese,  sausages  and  certain  shell-fish, 
particularly  from  mussels  (vide  ante,  p.  353);  and.  in  some 
instances,  from  canned  meat  and  vegetables.  These  ano- 
malous symptoms  have  formerly  been  attributed  to  various 
causes,  but  hitherto  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  them 
has  ever  been  offered,  until  the  discover)'  of  the  Ptomaines 
has  solved  tlie  mystery,  and  artbrded  a  rational  and  scien- 
tific solution. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  putrefaction  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  bacteria,  which,  when  introduced  into 
the  animal  body,  may  speedily  develop  serious  and  even 
latal  disease.     This  fact  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation 
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of  those  otherwise  obscure  cases  of  poisoning  that  occa- 
sionally result  from  partaking  of  certain  articles  of  food, 
such  as  canned  provisions,  milk,  ice  cream,  sausage',  cheese, 
etc.,  which  have  undc-rij'one  unsuspected  putrefaction. 

To  the  same  bacterial  pathogenic  origin,  it  is  now  cus- 
tomaiy  to  refer  most,  if  not  all,  infectious  diseases.  Many 
of  the  latter,  as  has  been  shown,  can  be  produced  by 
inoculation  of  the  pathogenic  bacillus  into  a  healthy 
animal. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  lurm 
thcie  organisms  produce  disease  ;  but  all  have  given  place 
to  the  cknnkal — which  is  supported  by  the  highest  modern 
authorities,  based  upon  repeated  experiments,  I'iz.,  that  the 
bacillus  generates  a  chemical  poison  called  di  ptamaine,  by 
splitting  up  preexisting  complex  compounds  of  the  body. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  ptomaines  have  been 
isolated,  and  their  discoverj'  has  opened  a  new  field  of  in- 
vestigation in  physiological  chemistry.  What  is  chiefly  oi 
importance  to  the  medico-legal  student  is  the  (act  that  these 
ptcmiaines  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  in  both  their  chemical  and  physiological  reactions; 
and  as  they  are  generated  as  the  result  of  putrefaction  in 
human  viscera,  it  might  readily  happen  to  the  toxicologist 
to  encounter  one  of  diese  ptomaines  in  searching  for  one  ol 
the  suspected  alkaloids,  e.g.  strychnine,  morphine,  nicotine, 
etc.,  in  a  putrescent  human  body,  in  a  case  of  alleged  poison- 
ing. Fortunately,  the  ptomaines  occurring  under  the  above 
conditions  are  not  always  met  with  ;  moreover,  the  expert, 
with  proper  precaution,  will  be  able  to  discriminate  be' ween 
them  and  the  true  alkaloids,  from  the  fact  that,  although 
Uicy  have  many  points  in  common,  there  always  exist  cer- 
tain reactions,  both  chemical  and  physiological,  in  which 
they  differ. 
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A  few  of  these  ptomaines  will  here  be  mentioned :  A 
strycknine-like  substance  has  been  discovered  in  a  putrescent 
body,  which  is  highly  poisonous,  and  which  responds  to 
the  usual  color-test  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
bichromate,  and  also  with  iodized  hydriodic  acid ;  but 
which  lacks  the  pronounced  bitter  taste  of  strychnine,  A 
similar  ptomaine  has  been  discovered,  in  Italy,  in  decom- 
posed maize,  capable  of  exciting  tetanic  spasms  when 
injected  into  an  animal ;  but  differing  from  strychnine  in 
not  being  extracted  with  ether. 

Atropine-like  Bodies. — Several  investigators  have  found 
products  of  putrefaction  resembling  atropine  and  hyoscya- 
mine,  in  their  mydriatic  properties;  also  in  their  chemical 
reaction  with  platinic  chloride. 

A  veratrine-like  ptomaine  has  been  extracted  from  a 
putrefied  human  body,  which  gives  the  peculiar  test  of  that 
alkaloid  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  it  differs  from 
veratrine  in  reducing  ferric  salts  instantly,  and  in  its  want 
of  action  upon  frogs, 

Conine-like  substances  have  been  procured  by  different 
chemists ;  they  are  oily,  alkaline  and  volatile  bodies,  very 
bitter  to  the  taste,  and  highly  poisonous.  The  odor  is  strong 
and  unpleasant,  but  different  from  that  of  conine,  though 
some  of  the  chemical  reactions  resemble  those  of  this 
alkaloid.  Selmi  subsequently  obtained  a  ptomaine  from  the 
viscera  of  bodies  buried  six  and  ten  months,  which  yielded 
the  unmistakable  mousy  odor  of  conine. 

A  nicotine-like  ptomaine  has  been  procured  from  a  putres- 
cent body,  which  was  strongly  alkaline,  oily  and  volatile, 
;ind  ijosscssing  a  powerful  odor,  but  differing  from  nicotine 
in  scveni!  of  its  chemical  reactions. 

Numerous  other  ptomaines  have  been  isolated  from  the 
putrescent  viscera  of  the  human  body,  some  of  which  are 
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highly  poisonous,  while  otiiers  are  innocuous.  But  they 
possess  comparatively  few  features,  chemical  or  physiologi- 
cal, in  common  with  the  vef^ctable  alkaloids. 

One  of  the  must  interesting  and  inii>ortant  ptomaines  is 
that  discovered  by  Prof.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  in  1884,  in  cheese 
and  milk,  and  subsequently  found  in  ice-cream  and  cream 
puffs.  It  was  named  tyroloxitou  by  the  discoverer.  It  is  a 
powerful  poison.  It  forms  crystals  witli  potassium  hydrate. 
Its  best  test  is  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  carbolic  acids^ 
which  gives  to  tyrotoxi'con,  when  pure,  a  green  coloration  ; 
but  as  found  in  whey,  the  color  varies  from  yellow  to 
orange-  red. 

Another  point  in  this  connection,  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  toxicologist,  is  the  further-ascertained  lact 
that  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  these  ptomaines,  along 
with  certain  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  in  a  dead  body,  may 
interfere  with  the  usual  chemical  tests  employed  for  the 
detection  of  the  latter  poison.  This  is  true,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  case  of  strychnine,  brucine,  atropine,  aconitine,  picro- 
toxin  and  a  few  others;  but  this  subject  has  not  received 
sufficiently  full  attention  to  enable  us  to  speak  very  posi- 
tively about  it  Ranke  contends  that  the  proper  physio- 
logical action  of  the  impure  strychnine  extracted  from  a 
putrefied  body  may  be  masked  by  ptomaines.  If  this  obser- 
vation, as  also  those  above  mentioned,  is  correct,  the  (act 
may  serve  as  a  very  plausible  explanation  of  the  occasioniil 
failure  to  discover  strychnine  and  otJier  alkaloids  in  a 
putrescent  body. 

A  convenient  [>roccss  for  obtaining  these  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  H.  Maas  {Am.JoKr.  Mtd.  Set.,  July,  l3S4.  from  Ga::. 
Hcbdom),  is  to  treat  the  putrefied  ma.ss  with  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  for  .icveral  days;  filter,  and  repeat  the  process. 
Reduce  the  alcoholic  extract  on  a  water-bath,  and  conccn- 
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trate  the  aqueous  extract  to  a  syrup.  This  may  be  employed 
for  experimentation  on  animals,  fiy  treating  this  acid  solu- 
tion with  ether,  amylic  alcohol,  or  chloroform  (first  adding 

potassa  or  soda),  the  different  putrefactive  alkaloids  have 
been  separated.  Various  modifications  of  this  process  arc 
employed  by  different  investigators,  the  details  of  which  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow. 

Sclmi  and  others  Iiave  succeeded  in  extracting  poisonous 
bases  from  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  tetanus,  pro- 
gressive paralysis  and  miliary  fever;  one  of  these  resembled 
nicotine  in  its  general  character,  showing  a  sjiecial  tendency 
to  act  upon  the  spinal  marrow  and  heart ;  the  other  base 
resembled  conine  in  odor. 

Still  later  researches  go  to  prove  that  animal  fluids,  such 
as  fresh  blood  and  albumen,  before  undergoing  putrefaction, 
give  precisely  similar  reactions,  with  the  reagents  employed. 
to  those  that  are  afforded  by  these  same  reagents  with 
ptomaines  extracted  from  a  dead  animal  body. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  all  that  has  been  stated  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  whole  matter  concerning  ptomaines  may 
be  regarded  as  being,  to  a  considerable  extent,  still  subjudkc ; 
and  the  existence  of  these  cadaveric  alkaloids  in  human 
viscera,  even  when  putrid,  is  probably  not  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  as  was  suspected.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  alleged  existence  will  he  constantly 
employed  by  counsel  in  defending  a  criminal  charged  with 
poisoninji  with  one  of  tlie  vegetable  alkaloids;  urging 
strongly  before  the  jury  the  possibility  that  the  alleged 
poisonous  alkaloid  was  in  reality  one  of  these  sponta- 
neously  generated  ptomaines.  Such  a  course  is  stated  to 
have  been  actually  taken  at  the  late  Lamson  trial,  whtch_ 
occurred  in  London,  in  1883. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

FEIGNED  DrSEASES. 


GUKAT  VARIETY  OP  SnUULATRD  DISEASES— FrCTtTIOUS  AND  FACTI- 
TIOUS DISKASES  —  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  IHAGNOSIS  —  SFBCIAL. 
DIAGNOSIS. 

I.  Feigned  Bodily  Diseases. — These  become  the  sub- 
ject of  medico-legal  inquiry  very  frequently,  esperially  as 
found  among  soldiers,  sailors  and  prisoners,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  pretexts  to  escape  hardy  duty, 
to  avoid  ccrtahi  kinds  of  punishment,  or  to  secure  comfort- 
able quarters  in  a  hospital.  Among  civilians  the  same 
fraud  is  sometimes  attempted,  as  in  an  alleged  ijicapacity  for 
military  service,  or  to  undergo  imprisonment  for  debt,  or  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  juror,  or  witness  at  court.  As 
Casper  properly  remarks,  this  simulation  of  disease  is 
sometimes  carried  out  by  a  purely  mental  effort,  as  by 
cunning,  lying  or  mimicry  ;  at  others,  by  the  aid  of  material 
means  of  various  kinds,  such  as  crutches,  bandages,  trusses, 
cutting  instruments,  spectacles,  etc.  All  such  cases  of  pre- 
tended disease  are  termed  ^^r/ZftW/j  by  Dr.  Ogston.  There 
is  another  class  which  are  actually  produced  by  the  patient 
at  his  convenience,  or  at  least  arc  exaggerations  of  some 
trivial  complaint ;  these  ate  named  faciitiom  by  the  above 
author. 

The  ingenuity  of  malingerers  is  almost  incredible.  Not 
only  may  they  resort,  when  occasion  requires,  to  all  manner 
of  disgusting  performances,  such  as  swallowing  c-ccrement 
or  blood,  or  other  offensive  substances,  to  carry  out  the  par- 
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ticular  role  they  wish  to  play,  but  ihey  may  also  actually 
maim,  or  hijiire  certain  organs  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
their  object.  "  The  greatest  difficulty  in  detecting  imposture 
arises  when  we  examine  the  subjective  symptom* ;  and 
extreme  caution  is  then  needed,  be^iidcs  the  adoption  of  the 
most  delicate  tests,  which  should  repeatedly  be  made  use 
of,  until  we  arc  satisfied  as  to  what  is  the  real  condition  of 
the  patient"    (Hamilton.) 

Simulated  diseases  were  much  more  common  in  former 
times  than  at  present.  We  rarely  now  hear  of  such  extra- 
ordinary cases  of  deception  as  we  read  of  in  the  old  books, 
of  persons  vomiting  frogs  and  lizards,  or  snakes,  passing 
inky  urine,  or  discharj^ing  immense  stones  from  the  bladder, 
etc.  Such  instances  of  fraud  would  soon  be  detected,  on 
account  of  the  improved  moderi\  means  of  diagnosis. 

It  is  proper  Uiat  the  t^^al  physician  should  understand 
the  reasons  or  motives  of  the  malinjjerer  for  fcij^ning 
disease,  since  these  may  often  aid  him  in  unmasking  the 
deception.  These  motives  may  be  classed  under  the 
fallowing  heads : — 

1.  Fear. — As,  for  example,  to  avoid  military  service  ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  soldier,  to  be  excused  from  going  into 
battle.  According  to  Beck,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lane, 
on  the  modern  Egj'ptians,  show  that  the  practice  of  break- 
ing out  one  or  more  teeth,  or  cutting  olT  a  finger,  or  putting 
out  an  eye,  was  exceedingly  common  among  the  young 
men  Uiroughout  that  coiintrj.-.  The  same  motive  influences 
culprits  to  escape  certain  species  of  punishment  which  they 
have  deserved,  such  as  flogging,  or  the  treadmill. 

2.  Gain. — This  is  a  very  prevalent  and  powerful  motive 
to  simulate  disease,  as,  e.g.,  to  obtain  damages  for  some 
alleged  injury,  either  public  or  private;  it  is  often  the  source 
of  groundless  charges   in   railway  accidents ;    to   procure 
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hotter  quarters,  eillier  in  a  hospit;il  or  almshouse ;  to  obtain 
a  divorce ;  to  excite  commiseration  and  aid  from  the  benevo- 
lent; and  in  numerous  other  methods. 

3.  Lasiness. — As  in  beg^yars  and  others,  to  escape  work, 
and  live  in  idleness. 

4.  Notoriety.  —  This  is  chiefly  witnessed  in  hysterical 
women,  who  will  simulate  almost  every  variety  of  disease, 
and  submit  to  painful  treatment;  who  will  frequently  muti- 
late themselves,  and  pretend  to  take  poison,  or  destroy 
themselves  in  some  other  manner,  ;ind  with  no  other  con- 
ceivable motive  except  to  gain  notoriety. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  diagnosis,  the  following  general 
rules  may  be  observed:  Cunning  and  shresvdness  must  be 
met  by  the  exercise  of  these  ^^ame  qualities  on  the  part  of 
Iheexaminer.  In  nothing  are  experience  and  tact  of  greater 
assistance  to  their  possessor,  than  in  the  management  of  this 
sort  of  cases.  The  examiner  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  simulation  maybe  possible,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  be 
practiced  in  a  given  case,  if  a  sufficient  motive  exists ;  he 
should  try  to  discover  this  motive,  using  great  caution  in 
the  attempt. 

Do  not  be  content  with  a  single  examination  of  the 
patient,  but  surprise  him  with  an  unexpected  visit,  made 
soon  after  the  first  one.  Observe  lihn  closely  when  he  is 
not  aware  of  your  notice;  by  this  means  the  deception  may 
oflcn  be  discovered,  when  he  is  off  his  guard. 

Ascertain  whether  the  patient's  account  of  the  rise 
progress  of  his  disease  is  in  accordance  with  known  medic 
facts  connected  with  the  hi.story  of  the  real  disorder.  It  is 
often  useful  to  mention  in  the  patient's  hearing  certain  false 
symptoms  cf  the  alleged  disexse,  and  afterward  ask  him 
after  these  symptoms  ;  when,  if  simulating,  he  will  be  very 
apt  to  enact  them,  just  as  he  heard  them.    Always  suspect 
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Otic  who  complains  of  a  mullilude  of  ailments,  and  which 
have  no  natural  connection  with  each  other.  All  local 
ailmc-nts,  on  parts  of  the  body  covered  with  the  clothing, 
require  to  be  examined  with  the  parts  uncovered ;  all  dress- 
ings and  bandages  niui^t  be  removed.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  cicatrices,  cupping  scars,  leech  bites,  or  blisters.  No 
impi)rtancc  whatever  is  to  [>c  attached  to  the  s/a/t-mt-nts  of 
relatives  or  friends,  since  they  would  naturally  s^Tnpathize 
with  the  patient. 

Anifsthetics  (ether  and  chloroform)  may  sometimes  be 
emjjioyed  successfully  in  .suspected  cases  of  contracture  of 
the  spine  or  muscles,  A  very  successful  metliod  is  to 
threaten,  and  even  use,  some  ver>'  repulsive  medicine  or 
remedy,  as  powerful  revulsives,  and  especially  the  actual 
cautery  ;  but  there  are  some  cases  that  prove  obstinate  and 
unconquerable,  even  under  this  severe  ordeal. 


I 
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Special  Diagnosis. — Feigned  Pain. — There  is  probably 
no  symptom  socommonlycomplainedof  by  the  malingerer, 
and  none  more  difficult  to  determine  by  the  examiner,  than 
paiN,  because  it  is  purely  a  subjective  symptom.  Hence,  it 
will  try  the  sWill  and  tact  of  the  physician  to  the  utmost. 
A  close  and  patient  investigation  will,  however,  usually 
detect  the  fraud.  The  simulator  will  either  be  too  e.\actly 
correct  in  his  description,  or  else  entirely  incorrect  in  his 
localization.  He  wUl  exhibit  great  distress  under  the 
slightest  pressure,  when  lus  attention  is  directed  to  tlie  part ; 
but  when  tllis  is  directed  elsewhere,  no  evidence  of  pain  is 
manifested.  Questions,  or  hints,  skillfully  thrown  out,  may 
put  him  off  his  guard,  and  reveal  the  deception.  A  favorite 
scat  of  pain  is  the  back,  and  it  is  usual  among  soldiers  to 
attribute  it  to  rheumatism,  contracted  by  exposure  from 
sleqiing  on  the  damp  ground.     Of  course,  there  are  some 
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real  suflcrcrs  from  this  cause,  but  they  are  outnumbered  by 
the  simulators.  The  latter  may  often  be  detected  by  close 
watchiiif;  when  they  think  they  are  iiiiobservcd.  Tlicir 
agilit)'  of  motion  contrasts  wonderfully  with  their  lameness 
and  difficulty  of  movement  when  they  come  into  court,  or 
before  the  medical  officer  Tor  examination. 

If  the  pain  complained  of  is  very  severe  and  persistent, 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  other  concomitant  symptoms, 
there  is  strong  room  for  suspicion.  So.  too,  if  the  person 
complains  of  intolerable  pain  in  executing  certain  muscular 
movements,  but  evinces  no  suffering  when  exercising  the 
same  parts,  in  a  way  more  in  accordance  with  his  wishea. 
"A  young  lady,  desirous  of  escaping  her  piano  practice, 
complains  of  pain  in  one  arm  and  shoulder,  and  gains  the 
sympathy  of  her  untliintcing  mother,  while  the  same  day 
she  may  devote  one  or  two  hours  to  lawn  tennis,  or  use 
her  hands  in  other  ways,  and  give  no  report  of  pain" 
(Hamilton).  Beck  refers  to  the  case  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  years, 
who,  in  order  to  be  taken  away  from  school,  complained  of 
severe  neuralgia  of  the  face.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when 
a  recurrence  of  the  pain  was  complained  of  for  some  similar 
motive,  Dr.  Thompson  very  successfully  emphjyed  a  strong 
mental  remedy,  based  upon  the  known  antipathy  she  had  to 
a  dog.  He  informed  her  that  the  only  remedy  remaining 
was  to  rub  the  affected  part  over  the  back  of  that  animal. 
The  re.'^ult  was  a  complete  and  immediate  cure,  without  the 
application  of  the  remedy. 

Hut,  admitting  the  frequency  of  malingering  in  the  case 
of  pain,  the  examiner  should,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  avoid  the 
risk  of  making  a  too  hasty  diagnosis,  since  there  may  be 
cased  of  real  occult  ch'scase  accompanied  with  ]);iin,  and 
where  the  latter  symptorn  may  be  wrongfully  attributed  to 
imposture. 
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Fever,  especially  of  the  intermittent  and  ephemeral  types. 
may  somctintes  be  cleverly  imitated.  The  heat  of  skin  and 
excitement  of  pulse  has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, a£  spirits,  cantharidcs,  etc.,  and  by  frictiun  on  tlic  skin ; 
the  coating  of  the  tongue,  by  the  use  of  chalk,  pipe  clay, 
liquorice,  etc.  Dr.  Cheyne  was  sent  for  to  a  soldier  who 
was  said  to  be  in  the  chill  of  an  intermittent  He  'found 
him  shaking  violently,  but,  on  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes, 
he  was  seen,  not  in  the  cold,  but  in  the  sivraiitig  stage, 
produced  by  his  exertions. 

Pntttuhd  Heart-disease. — Extreme  feebleness  of  the  pulse 
has  been  produced  by  ligatures  around  the  arm,  by  pressure 
upon  the  axillary  artery,  and  in  certain  individuals,  by 
taking  a  deep  inspiration,  and  suspendiiiij  the  breathing. 
The  case  of  CoI.Townshend,  reported  by  Dr.  Che>'ne,was  of 
a  similar  character,  where  there  was  a  voluntary  suspension 
of  the  heart's  action  for  a  limited  period.  Palpitation  may 
be  excited  by  the  internal  use  of  various  drugs,  as  tobacco, 
digitalis  and  American  hellebore  ;  also  by  inlioducing  these 
substances  into  the  rectum.  Tiie  stetlioscope  should  be 
used  in  all  suspected  cases. 

FHgncd  Consumption. — ^This  disease  has  been  simulated 
by  coughing,  and  producing  emaciation  by  abstinence  and 
the  use  of  vinegar;  by  pricking  the  gums  or  fauces,  and 
spitting  Lip  blood;  by  mixing  the  sputa  of  ordinary  catarrh 
with  pus  and  blood,  etc.  A  careful  stethoscopic  examina- 
tion will  usually  detect  the  imposture.  Foreign  blood  may 
also  be  discovered  by  the  microscope.  Hcetnatetnesis  has 
been  imitated  by  the  patient  swallowing  blood,  and  tlien 
throwing  it  up  in  the  presence  of  spectators.  Caspt-r  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  woman  who  exhibited  a  bloody  handkerchief 
as  an  evidence  of  her  having  vomited  blood,  but  which,  on 
microscopic  examiiuition.  proved  to  be  the  Mood  of  a  bird. 
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Hainaturia  has  been  feigned  by  mixing  blood  with  tlie 
urine,  or  by  using  substances  that  have  the  power  of  red- 
dening this  socretinn.  The  suspected  [latient  should 
always  be  made  to  urinate  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner, 
and  the  urine  be  properly  examined  for  blood. 

b'dgfied  Incontinence  of  Urine. — This  is  frequently  prac- 
ticed by  soldiers,  in  order  to  get  into  a  hospital.  A  good 
plan  to  detect  the  imposture  is  to  give  an  opiate  at  night, 
and  introduce  the  catheter  during  his  sleep,  or  by  taking 
him  by  surprise  during  the  day.  and  introducing  the  instru- 
ment, when  it  will  be  found  that  the  urine  has  not  drained 
off  guttadm,  as  it  was  secreted,  but  that  the  bladder  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  retention.  If  the  di:*ease  is  real,  the 
prepuce  and  glans  penis  are  found  to  be  pale,  from  its 
continuance,  and  always  moist ;  and  the  clothes  exhale  an 
ammoniacal  odor. 

Feigned  BpUcpsy. — ^This  disease  is  very  frequently  simu- 
lated, probably  for  the  reason  of  the  pity  and  affright  that 
it  is  apt  to  inspire ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  length  of  the  interval  during 
which  the  patient  may  enjoy  his  liberty,  Impostors  affect 
the  most  violent  forms  of  the  disorder,  suddenly  falling 
down  in  convenient  places,  and  writhing  in  great  contor- 
tions; th(jy  thus  arc  apt  to  overdo  it.  Many  cases  may  be 
unmasked  by  threats,  or  by  applying  a  strong  faradic 
current,  or  the  actual  cautery.  But  instances  are  related 
where  tlie  impostor  has  suffered  all  manner  of  injury  rather 
than  confess,  and  llic  noted  CIcgg,  "the  dunimy.clcncher," 
threw  liimself.  in  one  of  his  pretended  i>aroxysms,  from  a 
corridor  to  the  floor,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  feet. 

Sometimes  the  impostor  will  produce  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  by  inserting  a  piece  <:>i  soap  behind  the  cheek.  In 
bu.spccled  cases,  it  is,  therefore,  well  to  examine  the  mouth. 
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If  clowly  watched,  the  malingerer  may  be  observed  to  look 
about  him,  or  to  show  some  interest  in  the  result  of  his 
actions.  In  real  epilepsy,  there  is  an  entire  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and  also  of  sensation  to  the  severest  applica- 
tions. DeHaen  relates  the  case  of  a  beggar  in  Paris,  who 
often  fell  in  the  streets,  A  bed  of  straw  was  prepared, 
through  compassion,  on  which  he  might  be  laid,  to 
prevent  injury  to  himself  When  next  attacked,  he  was 
laid  on  it,  and  the  four  corners  set  on  (ire.  He  sprang 
up  and  fled. 

The  hest  plan  is  for  the  examiner  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  and  signs  of  the  genuine  disease,  so 
a.s  to  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  feigned.  In  true 
epilepsy  tlic  patient  falls  forward,  and  as  he  falls  he  is  very 
pale;  during  the  convulsion,  the  features  are  turgid  and 
livid,  the  veins  of  thf  neck  swollen  ;  the  pupils  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light;  the  hands  clenched,  with  the  thumbs 
closed  within  the  hands.  If  the  hands  be  forced  open, 
they  remain  relaxed,  whereas  In  the  feigned,  they  imme- 
diately close  again.  The  muscular  rigidity  is  simultaneous 
over  the  whole  body ;  nor  is  there  any  regular  period  for 
the  return  of  the  fits.  Thus,  a  simulated  case  was  detected 
by  the  surgeon  stating  in  his  hearing  that  the  real  disease 
always  came  on  in  the  morning;  he  swallowed  the  bait, 
and  the  subsequent  attacks  always  occurred  before  noon. 
In  the  real  disease,  the  sense  of  smell  is  entirely  abolished. 
Occasionally  there  may  he  hemiplegia.  The  urine,  f;eces 
and  semen  may  often  be  discharged  during  the  paroxysm. 
Ecchymoses  are  sometimes  found  on  the  shoulders  after  a 
fit;  and  bruises  and  other  injuries  may  .sometimes  be  met 
with,  as  results  of  the  fall. 

Beck  mentions  another  fact  that  should  be  remembered, 
namely,  that  the  real  epileptic  is  desirous  of  concealing  his 
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situation,  through  a  sort  of  false  shame,  whilst  the  pretenc 
talks  about  the  disease,  and  apparently  delights  in  publicity. 
In  the  fcigtied.  the  glottis  is  not  closed,  and  respiration, 
tjiough  impeded,  is  not  interrupted ;  nor  docs  the  face 
become  so  swollen  or  Hvid  as  in  the  real. 

Feigned  Paralysis. — This  disease  is  frequently  simulated, 
usually  in  a  single  limb,  but  sometimes  in  both  the  upper 
or  the  lower  extremities.  In  such  cast's,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  usually  more  or  less  rigidity ;  that  there  is  no 
atrophy,  a-s  in  the  real,  and  that  the  electric  currents  will 
pruducc  their  usual  reactions.  The,  sensation  and  reflex 
movements,  moreover,  are  not  lost 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  detecting  the  impostor 
is  to  administer  a  severe  electric  shock.  Suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  seizing  the  paralyzed  limb  will  sometimes 
discover  the  fraud,  by  the  patient's  exerting  his  strength  to 
prevent  the  raising  of  the  limb. 

Hutchinson  administered  to  one  who  pretended  to  have 
paralysis  of  his  right  arm  a  large  dose  of  laudanum  secretly, 
in  his  tea,  and  when  he  was  sound  asleep  he  tickled  his 
right  car  with  a  feather,  when  instantly  the  lame  hand  was 
raised.  In  some  cases,  the  pretence  may  be  unmasked  by 
the  use  of  anesthetics ;  and  in  one  of  paralysis  of  the  legs, 
reported  by  Marshall,  after  every  attempt  to  discover  the 
fraud  had  failed,  it  was  finally  brought  out  by  ruhbinw 
cowhagc  [polichos  prurktfs)  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  at  bed- 
time. Me  walked,  and  groaned  all  night,  and  the  next 
morning  reported  himself  fit  for  duty  (Beck). 

luigHvd  UncoitscwMsness,  Trancf,  Catalepsy  and  SontMam- 
hidism. — These  different  nervous  conditions  may  all  be 
^imuh^tcd,  where  there  is  sufTicient  motive;  but  careful 
watching  and  study  of  the  cases  will  usually  succeed  in 
detecting  the  imposture. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  feigned  unconscious- 
ness is  that  of  Phineas  Adams  (quoted  by  Beck  from  the 
Eli,  An.  Register,  Vol.  IV",  part  2,  p.  159).  This  man  was  a 
soldier,  and  was  imprisoned  for  desertion.  He  remained 
apparently  unconscious  for  over  two  months,  in  spite  of  the 
most  powerful  applications  in  the  form  of  revulsives,  even 
to  the  cutting  down  through  the  scalp  upon  the  skull.  As 
his  case  was  considered  hopeless,  he  was  discharged,  and  in 
a  couple  of  days  he  was  seen  perfectly  restored,  and  assisting 
his  father  in  thatching  a  rick. 

Feigned  Diseases  of  the  Eye. — Ophthalmia  is  artificially 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  irritants  into  the  eye.  It  is, 
however,  detected  by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  arriving  at 
its  height  within  a  few  hours  after  the  application  of  the 
irritant.  In  soldiers,  sometimes  only  one  eye  is  affected, 
and  almost  uniformly  the  right  one — the  one  with  which 
he  takes  aim.  A  left-handed  man  would  probably  inflict 
the  injury  on  the  left  eye. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  detect  cases  of  blindness 
arising  from  amaurosis.  In  this  disease,  the  pupil  is  usually 
dilated  and  fixed  ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  it  retains 
some  contractile  power.  The  patient  should  be  carefully 
watched  to  see  whether  he  avoids  obstacles  placed  in  his 
way.  If  the  pupil  contracts  perfectly,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  case  being  feigned.  The  dilated,  immovable 
pupil  may  be  imitated  by  the  use  of  belladonna,  or  other 
mydriatics. 

Feigned  Deafness  may  often  be  detected  by  making  a 
noi.sc  at  an  unexpected  moment,  or  by  letting  a  piece  of 
silver  fall  behind  him ;  he  will  be  very  apt  to  turn  his  head 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  noise  proceeded.  The 
suspected  person  should  be  taken  unawares,  the  tone  ot 
voici,-    should    be    changed,    his    countenance    should     be 
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w;itchcd  while  you  are  relating  something  in  which  he  is 
personally  interested.  The  real  deaf  person  usually  con- 
verses in  a  tow  tone  of  voice. 

Dunlap  mentions  the  cose  of  a  soldier  who  pretended 
deafness  so  well,  that  firing  a  pistol  at  his  ear  produced  no 
effect;  but  on  trying  the  experiment  after  he  had  been  put 
to  sleep  by  opium,  he  started  up  out  of  bed. 

Pretemkd  Dcaf-mittism  is  more  diJTiciilt  to  maintain  than 
pretended  deafness.  The  best  plan,  in  order  to  detect  the 
imposture,  is  to  say  .something  that  deeply  interests  the 
patient,  and  watch  the  physiognomy.  Notice  also  if  a  body 
let  fall  near  the  person  will,  by  its  vibrations,  cause  him  to 
look  around.  The  application  of  a  strong  faradic  current 
over  the  !arj-'nx  will  .sometimes  succeed  in  detecting  the 
fraud. 

The  case  of  lector  Trai'anait  illustrates  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  some  of  these  cases.  This  young  man  .suc- 
ceeded for  four  years  in  eluding  the  closest  scrutiny  exer- 
cised upon  him  throughout  Europe;  he  was,  however,  at 
la.st  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Sicard,  of  Paris. 

FUtUioiis  Tumors  and  Enhrgemcnts. — These  are  generally 
feigned  by  impostors  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy 
and  material  aid.  Hydrocephalus  in  children,  and  local 
dropsy  in  both  children  and  adults,  are  simulated  by  blow- 
ing up  the  cellular  tis.sues  under  the  skin,  and  by  ligatures 
on  various  parts  of  the  body.  Mahon  relates  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  of  Strasburg,  whose  abdomen  commenced  to 
swell,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  thirty-nine  years,  by  which 
means  she  excited  the  commiseration  and  charity  of  all  who 
saw  her,  and  by  which  she  procured  a  comfortable  support. 
At  her  death,  in  place  of  the  supposed  tumor,  there  was 
found  merely  an  enormous  sack  or  cushion,  which  she  had 


habitually  worn  over  her  abdomen.  She  never  wotitd  con- 
sent  to  a  medical  examination,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Pretended  or  Fadiimis  Wounds^  or  voluntar>'  mutilations, 
arc  inflicted  for  various  purposes,  as  for  attracting  sympathy, 
or  cloaking  some  criminal  act  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted. Mutilation  of  the  thumb  was  common  among  the 
conscript!!  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  it  M-as  quite  common 
among  soldiers  during  modern  wars  to  inflict  similar  injuries 
upon  themselves,  cither  by  fire-arms,  or  by  cutting  instru- 
ments. 

The  case  of  Whiltaker,  the  colored  West  Point  cadet, 
affords  an  illustration  of  self-inflicted  wounds,  along  with  an 
aficcTcd  unconsciousness,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
certain  scheme.  This  youth  had  repeatedly  failed  in  his 
studies;  and  upon  the  eve  of  his  examination,  which  would 
most  probably  have  resulted  in  his  suspension,  he  made  a 
dcjperatc  attempt  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  to  gain  time  for  study.  One  morning  he  was 
found  ill  his  sleeping  room,  apparently  unconscious,  and  lied 
to  his  bed  with  strips  of  muslin.  There  were  several  slight 
cuts,  one  on  the  car,  and  another  across  the  toe.  tie  con- 
tinued apparently  unconscious  of  all  surroundings  for  some 
time,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  in  a  stupitl  condition.  His 
story  was  that  he  had  been  surprised  several  Iiovirs  before, 
by  a  band  of  masked  men,  who  felled  him  to  the  floor,  and 
who,  after  wounding  and  threatening  him,  left  the  room. 
Numerous  circumstances  showed  that  the  whole  thing  was 
an  impo>!ture,  and  on  trial,  he  was  found  guilty,  but  his 
sentence  was  modified  (Hamilton). 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  bank  ca.shier,  who  was  found 
gagf^ed  and  lied,  and  wounded  in  a  superficial  manner, 
while  the  funds  of  the  bank  were  missing.     It  was  afterward 
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discovered  that  the  wounds  were  self-inflicted,  and  that 
other  preparations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
suspicion  from  himself. 

In  cases  of  this  character,  one  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance is,  that  the  wounds  are  always  superficial,  and  not 
of  a  dangerous  character  ;  they  are  usually  mere  cuts  or 
scratches.  Moreover,  the  cuts  or  stabs  made  in  the  gar- 
ments will  often  be  found  not  to  correspond  with  those 
made  on  the  body.  It  sometimes  happens  that  slight  and 
trivial  injuries,  recjived  in  a  railway  or  other  collision,  are 
magnified  purposely,  in  order  to  obtain  larger  damages 
in  a  suit  at  law.  Again,  persons  who  have  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  commit  suicide  are  apt  to  attribute  their 
wounds  to  another.  In  such  cases,  the  injuries  are  super- 
ficial, made  by  the  right  hand,  and  in  front,  while  the  hands 
themselves  are  seldom  wounded,  while,  in  a  real  assault,  the 
hands  are  very  apt  to  be  cut  and  maimed. 

Feigned  Pregnancy  and  Delivery  will  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered. 

II.  Feigned  Mental  Disorders  will  be  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Insanity  {post.). 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PREGNANCY. 


CASES  WHERB  JT  BECOMES  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MEDICO  LEGAL.  INVBS1X- 
OATIOK — SIG!*S  OP  fREOSANCY.  UMCERTAtN  ANH  CRRTAIN— WCOX- 
SCIOL'S   I'REGNANCy — rRET.NAXCV   IIC   TH8   DEAD. 

The  occasions  where  the  subject  of  Pregnancy  claims  the 
attention  of  the  medical  jurist  are  the  follott-ing:  (i)  A 
woman  may  declare  herself  pregnant  with  an  heir  to  an 
estate,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  heirs-at-law ;  (2)  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  a  seducer  or  para- 
mour; (^)  to  stay  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  until 
after  delivery  ;  (4)  the  plea  of  pregnancy  may  be  set  up  as 
an  excuse  for  non-attendance  at  a  trial;  (5)  an  accusation 
of  pregnancy  may  be  made  against  a  single  woman,  or  one 
living  apart  from  her  husband,  which  may  result  in  an  action 
for  damages  for  slander ;  (6)  accusations  of  malpraxis  may 
be  made  against  a  medical  man  for  error  in  diagnosis  of 
pregnancy,  or  an  attempt  to  bring  on  an  abortion;  (7)  a 
married  woman,  to  please  her  husband,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  may  assert  that  she  is  pregnant. 

On  the  other  hand,  pregnancy  may  be  concealed  0)  in 
order  to  procure  abortion  or  infanticide;  (2)  in  both  the 
married  and  unmarried,  in  order  to  avoid  disgrace. 

The  Roman  law  exempted  a  pregnant  female  from  capital 
punishment  unLil  after  delivery.  The  laws  of  most  modem 
countries  fullow  tlu-  Roman  custom  in  this  matter.  By  the 
old  English  law,  under  the  writ  of  de  vcntrt  inspicUndo, 
"a  jury  of  twelve  matrons,  or  discrete  women,"  was  sura- 
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iiioiic'd  to  asct-Ttain  the  fact  of  pregnancy  in  the  civil  case, 
and  the  fm-thcr  fact  of  the  woman's  being  "quick  with 
child,"  in  a  criminal  accusation.  In  Scotland,  the  preg- 
nancy simply  must  be  proven,  without  reference  to  quicken- 
ing, and  without  the  Jury  of  matrons.  At  the  present  day, 
both  in  England  and  in  our  own  country,  the  "jury  of 
matrons"  has  been  very  properly  superseded  by  a  jury  of 
instructed  pliyyicians. 

To  enable  the  legal  physician  to  decide  upon  the  fact  of 
pregnancy,  he  must  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  its 
signs.  These  may  be  described  under  the  heads  of  (i)  the 
uncertain,  and  (2)  the  certain,  or  positive  si^jns. 

I.  Uncertain  Sigtis. — ^These  comprise  the  following: — 
{ci)  Suppn'ssitfH  of  the  Cntamemn. — This  maybe  regarded 
as  a  very  probable  sigTi  of  pregnancy  if  it  occurs,  after  inter- 
course, in  a  woman  who  was  always  regular,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  three  months  she  recovers  her  usual  health ;  since,  if 
the  suppression  were  the  result  of  disease,  a  general  loss  of 
health  would  be  apt  to  follow.  But  there  are  many  cxccp- 
tionSf — as  where  the  menses  are  suppressed,  temporarily,  by 
di.'sease;  where  menstruation  continues  throughout  preg- 
nancy; where  it  has  never  occurred  in  the  woman  at  all, 
and  yet  she  gave  birth  to  several  children,  and  continued  in 
good  health  ;  and  where  the  catauicnia  appeared  only  during 
pregnancy,  but  were  absent  at  other  times.  In  cases  of 
concealed  pregnancy,  the  woman  may  stain  her  linen  with 
blood  (and  even  with  borrowed  menstrual  blood),  for  the 
purpose  of  imitating  menstruation.  This  deception  may 
generally  be  detected  by  close  watching,  and  still  more 
accurately  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  suspected 
stains.  Menstrual  blood  does  not  coagulate  so  readily  as 
ordinary  human  blood,  on  account  of  the  vaginal  mucus. 
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It  also  conUiiis  epithelium  scales,  easily  recognized  by  tlic 
microscope. 

[6)  Morning  Sickness. — Nausea  is  very  apt  to  be  an  early 
accompaniment  of  prejjnancy,  sometimes  as  early  as  the 
second  or  tliird  week  after  conception.  It  usually  ceases 
after  quickening,  but  it  may  continue  throughout  the  whole 
period,  as  a  most  distressing  symptom.  There  are  many 
cases,  however,  where  it  does  not  occur;  hence  it  is  an 
UHcertain  sign  of  pregnancy,  as  also  for  the  reason  that 
nausea  frequently  accompanies  many  diseases. 

(f)  Enlargement  of  the  Abdomen. — 'In  pregnancy,  the 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen  begins  to  be  obvious  after  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  when  the  uterus  rises  out  of  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  At  about  the  fifth  month,  it  is  midway 
between  the  pelvis  and  umbilicus,  which  latter  it  reaches 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month.  During  the  seventh  montli, 
it  reaches  half  way  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  cnsiform 
cartilage;  at  the  end  of  the  ciglith  month,  it  is  on  a  level 
with  this  cartilage.  During  the  ninth  month,  it  does  not 
ascend  higher,  but  the  tumor  widens  somewhat,  and  falls 
slightly  forward. 

This  sign  is  subject  to  many  fallacies  :  the  enlargement 
may  proceed  from  ascites,  ovarian  dropsy,  oi'arian  tumor, 
rftaiiied  cata»u-nia,  flaUiS  of  ike  intestines,  impacted  fteccs, 
excess  of  fat,  disU/iiion  of  the  bladder,  and  enlargement  of 
spleen  and  kidney.  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis ;  mistakes  have  often  happened, 
even  to  tlie  experienced  examiner.  Intestirial  flatus  could 
be  distinguished  by  percussion ;  the  presence  of  fluid 
(ascites  and  ovarian  dropsy),  by  palpation  ;  ovarian  enlarge- 
ment by  its  history  and  progress.  In  true  pregnancy, 
after  the  seventh  month,  the  tumor  will  sensibly  contract 
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Liri:]cr  the  cold  hand,  and  the  fa:tal  movements  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt.  The  outlines  of  the  ftetus  also  can  often  be  felt. 
A  dark  line  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubis  may 
also  generally  be  distinguished  (Montgomery);  but  this 
may  date  from  a  previous  pregnancy,  and  also  may  accom- 
pany ovarian  enlargement. 

The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  lead  to  vmfoiinded 
suspicions  reflecting  upon  the  reputation  and  happiness  of 
the  female,  Hence  the  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 
In  certiiin  puzzling  cases,  where  the  enlargement  is  accom- 
panied by  subjective  signs  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
simulating  the  movements  of  tlie  child,  it  may  be  traced  to 
accumulation  of  flatus  in  the  intestines,  accompanied  by 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  constituting  a 
phautam  tumor;  thi.s  condition  is  best  cleared  up  by  placing 
the  woman  under  ether,  when  the  enlargement  will  be 
found  to  subside. 

{(i)  Quickoiing. — By  this  term  is  understood  the  first 
perception  by  the  mother  of  the  movements  of  the  foetus. 
Its  usual  time  of  occurrence  is  from  about  the  sixteenth  tt? 
the  twenty-fourth  week — sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later. 
It  may  often  be  absent  altogether,  even  when  a  healthy 
child  is  born.  Its  cause  is  ascribed  either  to  the  rising  of 
the  uterus  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  pdvis,  or  to  the  increased 
activity  of  the  fittus,  or  to  the  latter  now  coming  in  contact 
with  the  uterine  walls.  However  produced,  it  is  a  very 
deceptive  sign  of  pregnancy,  as  it  is  purely  a  subjective 
symptom,  and  many  nervous  women,  especially  when 
anxious  to  have  children,  will  mistake  movements  of  the 
intestines  and  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  for 
the  motions  of  a  child. 

(r)  Devtlopment  of  die  Brvasis. — As  a  general  rule^during 
the  progress  of  pregnancy,  the  breasts  become  larger,  fuller, 
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more  knotty,  and  tender  to  the  touch ;  enlarged  veins 
course  along  U»c  surface ;  the  nipples  and  the  .surrounding 
follicles  become  more  prominent ;  tiie  areola  widens  aiid 
assumes  a  darker  hue,  especially  observable  in  brunettes. 
In  fair  women,  these  changes  are  ttftcii  not  noticeable. 
Besides,  enlargement  of  the  breasts  often  occurs  in  suppres- 
sion of  the  menses,  in  uterine  fibroids,  and  in  ovarian  and 
uterine  disorders.  An  excessive  adipose  secretion  around 
the  breasts  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  a  true  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mammary  gland. 

The  increased  development  of  the  breasts,  being  due  to 
the  secretion  of  milk,  ts  more  observable  towards  the  end 
of  the  pregnancy,  when,  frequently,  this  secretion  is  mani- 
fested. 

But  the  presence  of  miik  in  the  mammary  gland  is  no 
proof  oi  pregnancy,  since  it  has  frequently  been  seen  in  the 
unimprcgnatcd  female,  and  even  in  young  girls.  Dr.  E. 
Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  relates  au  instance  of  a  woman, 
aged  fifty-five  years,  whose  catamenia  had  ceased,  and  who 
was  in  poor  health,  when  she  undertook  to  bring  up  the 
child  of  a  deceased  friend.  To  keep  it  quiet  at  night,  she 
was  accustomed  to  put  it  to  the  breast.  In  six  months  the 
secretion  of  milk  was  perfectly  established,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  nurse  it  for  twelve  months,  the  child  becoming 
healthy  and  strong  {\Vkarton  and  StUle's  Med.  Jurisp.,  Vol. 
II,  p.  12).  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  cases  of  secretion 
in  the  breasts  of  ma/r^.  Dr.  Dunglison  (/Vyj/o/.,  Vol.  11,  480) 
relates  the  case  of  a  man  aged  fifty-five  years,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  wet  nurse  for  several  years. 

{/)  Kinlfln  in  the  Urine. — This  is  a  fatty  pellicle  which 
forms  on  the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  after  standing  for  a 
few  days.  It  is  believed  to  consist  of  casein,  as.sociatcd 
with  the  phosphates.     It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  urine  o\ 
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pregnancy,  and  hence  must  be  regarded  as  an  uftcerlaln 

sign. 

{g)  The  vioUt  eolor  of  the  %>a^iRa,  due  to  venous  conge'^- 
tion  Qacquemin's  test),  commencing  about  the  fourth  week. 
This  is  considered,  by  Montgoinerj'  and  others,  as  a  very 
certain  sigti  of  pregnancy,  though  its  absence  is  not  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  negative  proof.  Dr.  R.  Barnes  regards  the 
flattening  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  vagina  as  a  reliable  sign 
of  pregnancy  In  the  early  months.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  womb  with  slight  anteversion,  throwing 
the  03  backward,  and  rendering  the  superior  wall  of  the 
vagina  tense. 

11.   Certain,  or  positive  signs. 

{a)  Balhttement. — This  test  will  determine  the  presence 
of  a  fcetus  (or  some  floating  body)  in  the  liquor  amnii, 
as  early  as  the  Bfth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  It  is 
practiced  by  causing  the  woman  to  stand  upright,  and  in- 
troducing a  finger  into  the  vagina  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  while  the  other  hand  is  placed  over  the  abdomen,  so 
as  to  ste;idy  the  uterine  tumor.  If  the  tip  of  the  finger  is 
now  suddenly  jerked  upward  against  the  os,  a  sensation 
will  be  imparted  to  it  as  from  a  body  floating  upward  in 
a  liquid,  and  falling  back  again  to  strike  the  tingcr.  It 
is  stated  that  floating  tumors  of  the  uterus,  attached  to 
its  walls  by  a  pellicle,  may  produce  the  same  sensation 
to  the  finger. 

{b)  Change  in  the  Body  and  Ccn'ix  of  the  C/tfrus.—Thc 
shortening  of  the  cervix  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  after  the 
fifth  month;  the  os  nteri  is  directed  more  backward,  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  velvety  feel  about  it.  The  neck  continues 
to  shorten  until  the  ninth  month,  when  it  becomes 
obliterated,  havmg  been  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the 
womb.     The  feel  of  the  os  in  the  unimpregnated  and  in  the 
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pregnant  state  is  difTerent ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  nioru  patulous 
than  in  the  former. 

(f)  T!u  Active  MoHom  of  Ihi  Quid. — ^Thcse  can  rarely  be 
distinguished  before  the  fiflii  iiiunth,  after  which  they 
usually  increase  in  strength,  progressively.  They  arc  mani- 
fested by  placing  the  cold  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen. These  movements  should  not  be  confounded  with 
intestinal  movements  caused  by  the  escai>e  of  flatus  from 
one  portion  of  the  bowcis  into  another.  Cases  often  occur 
in  which  the  active  motions  of  the  child  arc  scarcely 
perceptible. 

(rf)  Pulsation  of  the  Fecial  Heart. — This  is  a  certain  and 
unequivocal  pnK)f  of  pregnancy,  when  it  can  be  positively 
and  repeatedly  determined.  The  sound  resembles  the  tick- 
ing of  a  watch;  it  is  a  double  sound,  not  synchronous  with 
the  mother's  pulse,  and  counting  from  150  to  120  per 
minute,  according  as  pregnancy  advances.  Tt  is  heard  over 
different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  but  preferably  between  the 
ilium  and  the  umbilicus,  on  cither  side.  At  times  it  may 
be  inaudible,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
child.  This  .sound  may  often  he  heard  as  early  a.s  the 
fifth  month,  but  it  becomes  more  distinct  as  pregnancy 
advances. 

{(■)  Oilier  Fivtai  Sounds, — These  are  iJie  uterine  ami  umbUi- 
cal  souffe.  The  first  is  a  peculiar  blowing  or  whistling 
sound,  audible  over  most  of  the  abdomen,  and  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  uterine 
arteries,  or  the  placental  vessels.  It  is  synchronous  with  the 
pulse  of  the  mother.  It  can  be  perceived  as  early  as  the 
tenth  weels ,  but  better  at  a  later  period,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  month.  It  is  not  an  importiint  sign  of  pregnancy, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  heard  in  enlargement  oi  the  uterus 
from  any  cause,  as  by  tumors,  etc. 
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The  second  or  umSm^af  sound  is  attributed  to  the  circu- 
lation through  the  umbilical  vessels.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
ilislinguish  than  the  other  sound,  and  is  of  little  diagnostic 
importance.  It  is  a  single  bellows  murmur,  synchronous 
with  the  pulsations  of  the  firetal  heart,  and  is  heard  over  a 
very  limited  space,  and  is  best  distinguished  in  cases  where 
the  cord  is  wound  round  the  body  of  the  child.  With  all 
the  above- signs  at  command,  it  is  safer  not  to  give  a  posi- 
tive opinion  in  a  case  of  suspected  pregnancy  before  the 
si.\th  month. 


The  Corpus  Luteum. — The  value  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
or  the  stellated  cicatrix,  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  pregnancy, 
is  materially  lessened  by  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  a 
similar  body  is  formed  in  the  ovary  after  each  menstrual 
flow,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  after  each  discharge  of 
a  ripened  ovum.  The  latter  is  usually  termed  ^.  faise corpus 
luteum,  and  it  differs  from  the  true  corpus  lutatm  of  preg- 
nancy in  certain  particulars,  such  as  the  shorter  duration, 
the  less  complete  development  of  the  stellate  structure  and 
yellow  color,  and  the  absence  of  a  central  cavity.  This  is 
the  general  rule;  and  the  reason  usually  assigned  for  the 
incrcascfl  growth  and  development  of  the  corpus  luteum 
of  pregnancy  is  the  increased  nutrition  derived  by  the 
Graafian  follicle,  through  the  stimulus  of  impregnation. 

But  the  value  of  this  "sign  "  is  still  further  lessened  by 
the  feet  that  a  corpus  luteum  has  been  found  where  there 
has  been  neither  pregnancy  nor  menstruation.  Dr.  Tidy 
[L^g.  Med.,  Vol.  II)  cites  two  illustrations  of  this  last  char- 
acter; one,  that  of  a  prostitute  who  was  poi.soned  by  prussic 
acid,  who  was  neither  pregnant  nor  menstruating,  and  in 
whom  a  fully-ripe  corpus  luteum  was  found  after  death. 
The  other,  a  woman  who  died,  aged  forty-one,  from  gan- 
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grene  of  a  uterine  fibroid ;  the  ovary  contained  a  perfccll)' 
formed  corpus  luteum,  resembling  that  of  pregnancy.     In 
both  these  cases  the  author  very  properly  ascribes  the 
abnormal  development  to  the  increased  determination  of  j 
blood  to  the  part;  his  conclusion  being,  that  "there  may  be  H 
pregnancy  without  the  presence  of  a  true  corpus  luteum,       '' 
and  also  that  bodies  undistinguishable  from  true  corpora 
Uitca  may  be  found  where  there  has  been  no  pregnancy, 
and  in  aged  women  long  past  the  period  when  pregnancy 
was  probable." 

Instances  of  prfcocwns  pregnancy  are  mentioned  by 
various  writers,  occurring  as  early  as  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years,  among  the  women  of  India  and  Abyssinia, 
and  occasionally  even  in  temperate  climates.  The  earliest 
period  of  pregnancy  that  we  find  recorded  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Tidy,  a.s  given  by  Mr.  Lefevre  {Gas.  Hebdom),  of  a  girl 
wlio  menstruated  at  four  years,  and  became  pregnant  at 
eight  years.  Another  case  is  mentioned  in  the  iMncet 
(Ajjril,  1^81),  in  which  pregnancy  occurred  at  eight  years 
and  ten  months,  and  where  the  child  at  birth  weighed  seven 
pounds,  Another  similar  instance  is  quoted  by  Wharton  and 
^\:\\\i^{Med.  Jurisp.,  18S4,  Vol.  1 1,  p.  154],  where  menstruation 
commenced  En  the  first  year,  and  pregnancy  in  the  ninth. 
The  child  at  birth  weighed  seven  and  three-quarter  pounds. 

Instances  oX  late prtgnamy  are  recorded,  often  as  late  as 
fifty  years;  and  a  case  of  twins  at  si>n:y-four  years. 

The  question  whether  a  woman  may  become  pregnant 
tmconsciously  must  be  answered  affirmatively,  when  it  is 
rcmembLTcd  that  woniun  are  not  unfrcquently  raped  when 
in  an  unconscious  .state  through  narcotism,  or  the  anaesthesia 
produced  by  ether  or  chloroform ;  and  pregnancy  may 
result  from  such  an  intercourse,  as  is  well  known.  But  that 
a  woman  should  be  unconscious  both  of  the/ac/of  .sexual 
intercourse,  and  alan  continue  unconscious  of  the  resulting 
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pregnancy  up  to  the  birtli  of  her  child,  we  decline  to 
believe,  unless  she  was  feeble-minded  or  idiotic.  Cases  of 
this  character  frequently  occur  in  unmarrird  females,  who 
are  wont  to  protest  most  earnestly  their  utter  ignorance  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  who  pretend  to  ascribe  the  pangs  of 
labor  to  colic  or  some  other  disorder;  ctnd  who,  when  the 
child  is  shown  them,  will  positively  deny  all  knowledge  of 
its  origin  I 

With  married  females,  the  case  is  quite  different.  With 
them  unconscious  pregnancy  is  a  very  possible  occurrence. 
Many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  married  women  wlio, 
having'  had  no  children  for  several  years,  on  becoming 
actually  prej^ant,  refused  to  recognize  their  true  condition, 
ascribing  their  increase  of  size  to  dropsy,  or  some  other 
disorder. 

Cases  may  occur  when  it  may  become  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  fact  oi pregnatuy  in  (he  dead,  as,  t'^.,  to  deter- 
mine the  identity  of  a  body,  and  to  rescue  the  reputation  of 
the  deceased  from  the  charge  of  unchastity.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  unimpregnated  uterus  resists  putre- 
faction longer  than  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  Casper 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whose  body  was 
found,  nine  months  after  her  disappearance,  in  the  soil  of  a 
privy,  every  part  completely  decomposed,  except  the 
uterus,  which  was  firm  and  perfect,  and  which,  when 
examined,  proved  to  be  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  This 
circumstance  was  of  t!ie  greatest  medico-legal  consequence, 
as  it  8er\'ed  to  rebut  the  charge  of  seduction  and  murder 
against  a  young  man,  who  had  been  suspected  of  foul  play. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  a  foetus  (or  a  mole) 
in  the  uterus  of  the  dccca.sed  is,  of  course,  decisive  proof 
of  pregnancy ;  and  even  years  after  interment,  provided  the 
fiftus  has  reached  the  period  of  ossification,  traces  of  its 
bones  may  be  discovered  among  the  bones  of  the  mother. 
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CHAPTKR  XXXIV. 

CRIMINAL  AUORTION.  OR  FtETiClDE. 


IIEFIKITION— FKEQUESXV  OP  ABORTION  FROM  NATORAt,  CAUSES — 
PAOOPS  THAT  A  P<BTL^  ItAS  UEEN  DESTRO%'EI>— SIGNS  AFFQKDEO 
BV  THE  MOTiIEK — AQB    OF    THE  PCETUS — THE    MEANS    EMPUJYSO. 

Criminal  Abortion  is  the  unlawful  producing  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foetus  (usually  immature)  from  the  womb  of  the 
motllcr.  The  term  abortion,  or  miscarriage,  is  understood 
in  medicine,  to  express  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  before  the 
sixth  month  of  gestation,  or  before  it  is  considered  viable ; 
after  this  period,  it  is  said  to  he  a  premature  labor.  In  law, 
however,  no  such  distinction  is  made,  the  expulsion  of  the 
contents  of  the  uterus  at  any  period  being  considered  an 
abonion. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  question, — at  what 
period  of  utero-gestation  does  the  fietus  become  endowed 
with  life?  We  maintain  very  decidedly  the  doctrine,  that 
it  acqutres  vitality  from  the  time  of  the  impregnation  of  the 
ovum.  Tiie  fact  that  it  evinces  na palpabk  signs  of  life  before 
quickening  is  no  proof  whatever  of  tlie  absence  of  life ;  it 
merely  shows  that  the  life  is  extremely  feeble  in  that  early 
stage  of  its  being.  If  it  did  not  possess  life  from  its  begin- 
ning, it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for 
its  progressive  growth  and  subsequent  development  in  the 
uterus. 

Formerly,  the  laws  of  most  countries  recognized  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  abortion  produced  before  and  afUr 
quickening,  awarding  a  much  milder  punishment  to  the 
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former  than  to  the  latter.  The  more  recent  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  recognize*  no  such  distinc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  criminality  of  the  act,  in  relation  to 
the  itme  of  commission.  But  cases  of  farticide,  although 
extremely  common,  very  rarely  become  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  trial,  unless  they  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
worhan,  in  which  case  it  is  regarded  as  murder. 

Before  considering  the  medico-legal  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  wiU  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  abortion  very 
frequently  occurs  from  natural  causes.  With  .some  women 
it  sccnis  to  be  habitual,  every  pregnancy  resulting  in  a  mis- 
carriage in  the  early  months  of  gestation,  and  this  in  spite 
of  every  effort  on  their  part  to  prevent  it.  This  tendency  to 
aborl  is  greatest  at  the  menstrual  periods.  It  is  dependent, 
either  upon  causes  affecting  the  mother,  or  the  fcetus  and 
its  membranes.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  cer- 
tain constitutional  diseases,  as  syphilis,  smallpox,  fevers, 
albuminuria,  etc.;  also  excessive  passions,  poisons,  etc. 
Among  the  latter,  death  of  the  ovum,  or  disease  of  the 
placenta  and  membranes.  TTie  question  whether  a  natural 
tendency  to  abort  would  mitigate  the  criminality  of  the  act 
of  producing  it,  where  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  woman,] 
we  believe,  should  receive  a  negative  reply. 


The  two  leading  medico-legal  questions  in  every  case  of 
feeticide  are:  First,  has  the  fuetus  in  utero  been  actually 
destroyed,  and  what  are  the  evidences  ?  Secondly,  has  this 
been  brought  about  by /M/ttr(a/(including  accidentel)G»uses, 
or  by  artificial  (or  criminal)  means  ? 

I.  What  arc  the  proofs  that  a  foetus  has  been  destroyed! 
These  are  derived  (i)  from  an  inspection  of  what  has  been' 
expelled  from  the  uterus,  and  (2)  from  an  examination  of 
the  reputed  mother. 


(i)  By  an  inspection  of  what  has  been  expelled  from  the 
ntcius,  wc  can  discriminate  between  a  true  fcetus  and  other 
bodies,  such  as  hydatids,  moles,  polypi  and  membranes. 
The  age  of  the  foetus  may  also  be  fixed  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  oUier  substances, 
besides  a  fcetus,  which  may  be  expelled  from  the  womb,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  tru<'  kydtUid  is  exceedingly  rare, 
its  cxistcncv  even  being  denied  by  high  authorities.  The 
hj'datidiform,  or  vesicular  molt  is  of  quite  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  it  arises  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  villi  of  the 
chorion  ;  these  become  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  hang  in 
masses,  like  bunches  of  grapes.  These  growths  are  unques- 
tionably the  result  of  impregnation. 

Males  arc  also  the  result  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
membranes,  or  placenta.  The  fltshy  mole  is  composed  of 
layers  of  fibrous  matter  enclosing  a  central  cavity,  in  which 
sometimes  fragments  of  the  embryo  may  be  seen.  It  would 
seem  to  result  frorn  hemorrhage  into  the  chorion.  In  the 
fatty  mole  there  has  also  been  an  early  death  of  the  foetus, 
with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta.  A  withered  foetus 
may  often  be  observed,  connected  with  the  diseased  pla- 
centa. Both  these  varieties  of  moles  are  positive  evidences 
of  pregnancy. 

Other  substances  besides  the  above  may  be  expelled 
from  the  uteru.s,  which  are  not  the  result  of  impregnation, 
such  as  false  membranes,  the  product  of  dysmenorrhcea, 
and  also  polypi.  All  these,  of  course,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  microscopic  examination  before  an  opinion 
is  ventured,  and  lest  an  unwairantcd  imputation  be  formed 
against  the  character  of  the  woman. 

A  fact  of  some  medico-legal  importance  in  connection 
with  this  subject  is,  that  tiaiural  abortion  usually  occurs 
about  the  third  or  fourth  month,  and  the  ovum  is  nearly 
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always  expelled  eiitiie,  i.  e.,  the  membranes  not  ruptured, 
But  ss  criminal  abortion  is  usually  produced  about  the 
same  time,  by  perfiarating  the  membranes,  of  course,  the 
foetus  would,  in  that  case,  be  expelleti  first,  and  the  placenta 
and  membranes  after^vards.  Tliis  latter  circumstance  might 
aid  materially  in  the  diag^nosis  of  the  case. 

(2)  The  signs  of  an,  abortion  deduced  from  an  examina- 
tion of  tlie  reputed  motlier.  These  signs  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  especially  if  the  abortion  has  occurred  in  the 
early  months  of  gestation.  The  discharges  of  blood  and 
the  relaxed  condition  of  the  vagina  might  easily  be  ascribed 
to  menstruation,  and  t]te  somewhat  open  state  of  the  os 
uteri  might  merely  indicate  some  disease  of  that  organ. 
Hence,  a  woman  may  more  readily  conceal  her  condition 
in  the  early,  than  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  ;  but  in 
proportion  as  it  approaches  the  full  term,  the  signs  of  the 
abortion  become  more  definite,  resembling  those  of  iff /ivery, 
and  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

When,  however,  death  has  followed  within  three  or  fouf 
days  the  attempt  to  procure  the  abortion,  the  case  may 
usually  be  made  out  satisfactorily;  but  if  the  woman  sur- 
vives three  or  four  weeks,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
determine  it  by  the  autopsy,  since  all  the  usual  signs  will 
have  disappeared ;  and  this  is  especially  true  wlicrc  the 
abortion  has  occurred  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy. 

In  a  fatal  case  of  criminal  abortion,  the  first  duty  of  the 
physician  is  to  ascertain  how  far  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  means  employed.  For  this  purpose,  he  .should  most 
carefully  examine  the  vagina  and  uterus  for  marks  of  injury 
by  the  use  of  instruments.  Wound:*  on  the  walls  of  the 
vagina  would  indicate  the  u.se  of  instruments  by  an  inex- 
perienced hand;  whilst  perforations  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  and  .sometimes  of  its  fundus,  indicate  the  use  of 
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pointed  instruments,  very  possibly  in  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fessed abortionist. 

Insomcinstances,  a  blunt  instrument,  like  a  male  catheter, 
is  employed;  and  in  a  case  that  lately  came  under  the 
author's  observation,  the  attempt  to  perforate  the  mem- 
branes seemed  to  have  failed,  while  the  instrument  employed 
passed  up  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine  walls,  and 
tore  the  placenta,  producing  intern  J  hemorrhage.  In  cases 
of  instrumental  vn'olcncc,  there  will  frequently  be  Hiseovcrcd 
marks  of  metritis  and  peritonitis.  The  stomach  and  bowels 
should  always  be  carefully  insj>ected  for  signs  of  irritant 
puisons  (abortives),  such  as  redness,  and  the  remains  of 
the  various  rqjuted  abortives,  as  powdered  caniharidcs, 
tops  of  savin,  ergot,  etc.,  also  tlie  oils  of  savin,  tansy, 
pennyroyal,  etc. ;  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  recognized 
by  the  odor;  or  they  may  be  separated  by  distillation, 
or  by  ether. 

In  all  fatal  cases  of  fcetlcide,  the  examiner  should  care- 
fully examine  the  condition  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages, 
so  as  to  form,  at  least,  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  period 
of  the  pregnancy.  The  uterus  in  the  unimpreynatcd  (normal) 
state,  measures  (according  to  Montgomery),  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  long,  one  and  thrcc-quartcr  inches  broad,  and 
one  inch  thick.  Its  size,  of  course,  gradually  increases  as 
pregnancy  advances,  according  to  the  following  avcrajfc: 
very  little  change  occurs  during  the  first  month.  During 
the  second  month,  it  enlarges  considerably.  At  the  end  of 
the  tfw-d  month,  its  length  is  five  inches,  of  which  one  inch 
is  for  the  cervix.  At  the  end  oi  the  fourth  month,  it  is  five 
inches  long  from  the  fundus  to  the  beginning  of  the  cervix. 
At  the  end  o(  five  months,  its  length  is  six  inches,  At  six 
months,  (he  length  is  seven  inches.  At  seven  months,  it  is 
eight  inches.    At  eigfit  months,  it  is  nine  to  nine  and  a  half 
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inches.  At  nine  months,  it  is  ten  and  a  halfj  to  twelve 
inches  in  totaE  length. 

if  death  should  occur  from  hemorrhage,  at  full  term,  no 
contraction  of  the  womb  will  have  taken  place;  but  if  the 
woman  survive  for  a  few  days,  there  will  always  be  more  or 
less  contraction  of  that  organ.  In  two  days  after  delivery 
(at  full  term),  the  womb  will  have  contracted  down  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  four  in  width  ;  after  one  week,  it  will  be 
about  five  or  six  indies  long  and  two  wide ;  after  two  weeks, 
the  length  -is  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  width  one  and  a 
half  inches.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  it  will  have 
attained  its  normal  size. 

Its  siiapf  also  changes,  as  well  as  its  size.  In  the  unim- 
pregnated  state,  it  ia  fl^it,  pyriform  and  somewhat  trinngular. 
After  impregnation,  it  assumes  somewhat  of  a  globular  shape; 
but  no  change  of  consequence  occurs  in  the  <r('/7'U- until 
about  the  fifth  month,  after  which  it  progressively  shortens, 
losing  anc-fnurth  its  length  in  the  sixth  montli ;  another 
fourth  in  the  seventh  month ;  still  another  fourth  in  the 
eighth  month  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  ninth,  month,  or  full 
term,  becoming  entirely  obliterated,  so  that,  at  this  period, 
the  shape  of  the  uterus  is  ovoid. 

The  fkickncss  of  its  watU  at  full  term  is  about  that  of  the 
unimprcgnated  condition — one-third  to  two-thirds  of  an 
inch;  but  in  a  few  hours  after  delivery,  under  contraction, 
its  thickness  increases,  often  to  two  inches. 

The  uti-rine  viss<-ls  undergo  very  considerable  enlargement 
ill  pregnancy — especially  the  veins,  which  atttin  such  di- 
mensions as  to  be  denominated  sinuses,  at  the  position 
where  the  placenta  is  attached.  The  ligaments  of  the  uterus 
likewise  share  in  the  general  change.  The  i^rrtdr/ ligaments 
become  gradually  effaced,  in  consequence  of  being  absorbed 
(so  to  speak)  in  the  increased  development  oi  the  uterus. 
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The  round  ligaments  increase  in  thickness.     Both  become 

extremely  vascular. 

The  faliofimn  tubes  increase  in  size,  become  less  convo- 
luted, and  arc  much  more  vascuhir.  Usvially  that  one 
through  which  the  ovum  has  passed  is  somewhat  the  largest. 
The  ai><trxes  alsto  share  in  the  general  increased  vascularity. 
That  one  from  wliich  the  ovum  esca|>cd  displays  a  peculiar 
fnllnws  or  pronnncnce  at  one  portion  of  the  organ.  If  this 
be  cut  open,  a  yellowish-looking  body  will  be  observed, 
named  corpus  lutatm,  which  has  already  been  described 
{%'UU:  p.  473). 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  above  signs  of 
abortion  may  occur  after  the  expulsion  of  hydatids  and 
moles ;  alsu,  that  a  carpus  luUum  may  be  found  ia  tlie  virgin 
state  (see  ante,  p.  473). 


It  will  be  proper  here  to  describe  the  gradual  development 
of  the  fuL-tus,  together  with  its  appc;irancc  at  tlie  different 
stages  of  its  growth,  so  as  to  furnish  the  data  for  establish- 
ing its  probable  uterine  age.  At  the  earliest  period  when 
the  human  embryo  can  be  discerned  (from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  days),  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fltfcculcnt 
ma.<R;,  of  a  semi-transparent,  gelatinous  consistence,  about 
two  and  a  half  lines  in  length. 

In  the  tliird  or  fourth  week,  the  length  of  the  embryo  is 
from  four  to  six  lines;  the  weight  twenty  grains.  Its  form 
is  curved,  and  already  the  rudiments  of  the  several  organs 
are  visible,  in  the  shape  of  dots  and  protuberances.  At  the 
end  of  the  eighth  week,  the  length  is  fifteen  to  eighteen  lines ; 
the  weight,  two  to  ?ive  drachms.  The  head  forms  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  body;  the  features  are  more  dis- 
tinguishable, and  the  sex  may  sometimes  be  made  out.  At 
the  end  of  the  tivci/th  week  (three  months),  the  length  is  two 
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and  a  half  to  three  inches  ;  weight,  one  to  two  ounces.  The 
whole  ovum  is  now  about  tlie  size  of  a  goose  egg.  The 
fingers  are  separated,  but  the  toes  not;  the  genital  organs 
very  prominent.  At  the  end  ol  four  months,  the  length  is 
five  to  seven  inches;  weight,  six  to  seven  ounces.  The  skin 
rosy,  very  delicate,  and  covered  with  a  fine  down  ;  hair  on 
the  head  short  ami  silvery.  Now.  the  disproportionate 
quantity  of  the  liquor  ,imnii  disappears,  and  the  fcctus  nearly 
fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  At  the  end  of_A^'f  months, 
the  length  Is  from  eight  to  ten  inches;  weight,  eight  to 
ten  ounces;  nails  distinct;  the  head,  liver,  heart  and  kid- 
neys disproportionately  large.  If  abortion  occurs  now,  the 
menibrancs  arc  usually  first  ruptured, and  the  fcetus  escapes 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  the  length  is  about  twelve 
inches;  weight,  about  one  pound,  or  over.  The  color  of  the 
body  is  of  a  cinnabar-red ;  down  and  sebaceous  matter  cover 
the  skin:  umbilicus  a  little  above  the  pubis;  fat  in  small 
quantities  under  the  skin;  head  very  soft;  fontanelles  widely 
separated;  palms  of  hands  and  soles  of  feet  purplish; 
scrotum  empty ;  labia  project,  but  do  not  conceal  the  clito- 
ris; the  vtembrana  pupiUaris  .still  distinct;  nails  distinct; 
meconium,  in  small  quantity  in  the  large  intestines ;  bladder 
hard  and  pyrifm-m.  with  a  ven,- small  cavttj-.  At  the  end  of 
the  sn>fHfh  mnnlli,  the  length  is  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches; 
weight,  two  to  four  pounds.  Skin  of  a  dirly-red  color;  hair 
on  the  head  about  half  an  inch  long;  nicmbrana  pupillaris 
disappearing;  eyelids  no  longer  adherent;  nails  more  firm; 
convolutions  begin  to  form  on  the  brain ;  mcconiimi  is  more 
abundant;  the  ears  lie  clo.'^e  to  the  side  of  the  head,  if  the 
child  should  now  be  born,  the  arms  and  tej^swill  be  bent  in 
the  position  they  maintained  in  the  womb. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  the  length  i»  tiflccn  to 
^xteen  inches;  weight,  three  to  four  pounds.     The  skin  is 
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thicker  and  more  natural,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine,  soft 
hair;  liair  on  bead  is  darker;  nails  Brmcr;  breasts,  often 
projecting ;  the  testes  stiil  at  the  rings,  but  often  one  (the 
left)  is  found  in  the  scrotum ;  lungs  are  reddish ;  liver,  still 
very  Urge ;  membrana  pupillaris  disappeared.  At  the  end 
of  the  nifi/fi  month,  the  length  is  eighteen  to  twenty  inches ; 
weight  (average)  seven  pounds ;  ossification  luure  complete ; 
bones  ofcranium  touch  each  other;  fontanelles.smaller;  hair 
on  head  longer  and  darker ;  nails  more  solid,  and  prolonged 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers;  convolutions  of  brain  more 
numerous;  lungs  redder  and  more  voluminous;  meconium 
nearly  fills  the  whole  intestine;  bladder  contains  urine;  both 
testes  descended,  and  vulva  closed. 

In  the  development  of  the  ftetal  irain,  its  form  and  dis- 
position, as  also  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  can  be  recognized 
as  early  a-s  the  eighth  week.  In  the  third  month,  the  tiibcr- 
cula  quadrigemina,  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata  arc 
seen;  the  medulla  oblongata  can  be  distinguished  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month.  The  cineritious  portion  is 
not  formed  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  ninth  munth.  The 
weight  of  the  fcetal  brain,  as  stated  by  Wcnzcls,  is — at  five 
months,  720  grains;  at  eight  months,  4960  grains;  at  nine 
months,  6150  grains. 

The  potnt  of  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord  will  aid  in 
determining  the  age  of  a  ftetus,  when  about  its  full  term. 
From  numerous  observations,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is, 
that  at  full  term  the  cord  is  inserted  a  few  lines  below  the 
middle  of  the  body;  earlier  than  this,  the  point  of  inscition 
is  at  the  centre.  Prof.  Moreau's  observations,  at  Uie  Matcr- 
nitc  of  I'aris,  show,  tJiat  out  of  five  hundred  cases  at  full 
term,  in  only  fjur  was  the  umbilicus  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  body ;  in  all  the  rest,  Jt  was  from  eight  to  ten  lines 
below  it. 
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Beclard  and  others  have  pointed  out  a  very  certain  lest 
of  the  age  of  the  foetus  about  the  full  term,  viz.,  tlu  osseous 
di-posU  in  tJte  inferior  eptphysu  of  the  fanur.  If  thtire  is  no 
visible  trace  of  this,  the  (ojtus  cannot  be  over  eight  months; 
if  it  has  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed  (half  a  line),  it  is  in  the 
ninth  month ;  and  if  from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  it 
has  jtrrlved  at  full  term;  if  more  than  three  lines,  the  child 
has  probably  lived  after  its  birth. 

The  weight  of  children  born  at  the  full  term  varies  very 
considerably.  As  already  stated,  the  average  Wfit;ht  may 
be  taken  at  about  seven  pounds. — rather  less  in  females ;  but. 
in  many  instances,  the  weight  far  exceeds  this.  Dr.  Owens 
mentions  one  that  weighed  seventeen  and  three-quarter 
pounds,  and  that  measured  twenty-four  inches  in  length. 
Dr.  Meadows  gives  one  that  weighed  eighteen  pounds  and 
two  ounces,  and  meai^ured  thirty-two  inches.  Dr.  Donellan, 
of  Loui.siana,  mentions  a  case  of  triplets,  of  which  one 
weighed  nine  and  a  half  pounds,  one  seven  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  one  seven  pounds,  the  imitcd  weight  being 
twenty-four  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  children  at  full 
term  often  fall  below  the  average,  weighing  oidy  from  four 
to  six  pounds. 


n.  The  second  medico-legal  question  is.  Was  the  adortioft 
produced  by  natural^  or  by  artificial  {crimimii)  means  f  The 
examination  of  the  reputed  mother,  especially  if  death  has 
restiltcti,  would  generally  settle  this  question  sati-s facto rily. 
But  it  will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  the  various  means 
that  are  generally  resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  the  purpose. 
These  criminal  means  may  be  considered  under  the  heads 
of  (i)  general  and  (2)  special  means.  And  here  it  may  be 
premised  that,  as  an  almost  univeral  rule,  where  there  is  no 
constitutional  predi.sposition  on  the  part  of  the  woman  to 
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abort,  this  process  can  very  rarely  be  effected  except  by 
mechanical  (instrumental)  interference.  Hence,  the  violent 
measures  which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  by  women  to 
accomplish  it.  Many  cases  are  reported  where  severe 
bodily  injuries  have  been  inflicted  on  the  woman,  with  a 
view  to  bring  on  an  abortion,  but  without  the  desired  result 
The  most  violent  exercise,  and  the  most  brutal  violence 
have  been  submitted  to  without  success. 

1.  T/i^  gfn,-ml  means  include  repeated  blood-letting, 
emetics  and  drastic  purgatives.  As  regards  vfnesectioa,  it 
often  acts  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  it  in 
plethoric  women ;  nevertheless,  if  it  could  be  shown.  In  a 
case  of  ahnrtion,  that  the  female  had  previously  resorted  to 
frequent  bleedings,  this  fact  might  be  received  as  presump- 
tive evidence  against  her.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
the  cmj>lnyment  of  leeches. 

The  above  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  tlic  use  of 
cntetks.  Although  violent  vomiting  might  bring  on  prema- 
ture labor  in  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy',  in  feeble  women, 
it  can  have  nn  effect  in  the  earlier  months.  The  well-known 
nausea  and  vomiting  (the  latter  sonictirnes  quite  violent)  of 
pregnancy  are  never  known  to  produce  miscarriage. 

The  tirasfic  aUhart'us  arc  often  resorted  to  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  they  may  possibly  effect  it  in  weakly  women, 
especially  if  predisposed  to  miscarriage ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  they  are  powerless  to  this  end. 

2.  The  sfficial  means  tmpUiycd  comprise  the  use  of  certain 
drugs  which  are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  to  excite 
uterine  contraction,  and  are  therefore  named  nnnunagogues 
and  abortives;  ajid  also  the  use  of  in.strumental  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  puncturing  the  membranes,  and  so  inducing 
uterine  contraction.  The  number  of  the  popular  ahurtives 
is  very  considerable ;  only  a  few  need  be  noticed  here. 
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£igW,  or  Spurred  Rye,  undoubtedly  possesses  ecbolic 
properties ;  that  Ls,  it  is  capable  of  caualiifT  contractions  of 
the  uterus  during  labor,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  can 
affect  this  organ  in  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  it  very  often  fails  to  bring  on  miscar- 
riage, although  large  and  repeated  doses  have  been  taken. 

Colton  root  {Goisypiifni  lu-rbac-t'tutt)  has  a  wide  reputation 
ainung  the  colored  population  of  the  South  as  an  abortive. 
It  is  even  said  to  be  more  certain  and  powerful  than  ergot, 

Saxnn  (tops  at  fttnipcnis  sabina)  is  highly  esteemed  as 
an  ecbolic.  Its  virtues  dcpi:nd  on  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of  savin), 
which  is  also  much  employed  as  a  popular  abortive.  Savin 
is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  oil 
has  frequently  caused  deatli  tlirough  peritonitis  and  gastritis, 
without  discluirging  the  fcetus.  It  is  an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous remedy.  Tansy,  pennyroyal  and  rue  all  act  in  a 
similar  manner;  ihey  each  contain  a  powerful  volatile  oil, 
which  is  considerably  used  as  an  abortive,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  without  the  result  intended.  They  fre- 
quently produce  the  death  of  the  woman  through  their 
violent  irritant  action.  Various  other  substances  arc  cm- 
ployed  as  abortives,  such  as  canthmidts,  sulphate  of  eoppett 
sc/u&a.  cimict/'uga,  iodidr  of  potassium,  mercury ,  etc.  Of  one 
and  all  of  the  above  reputed  abortives  it  may  be  affirmed, 
without  contradiction,  that  they  are  uncertain  in  their  opera- 
tion on  the  uterus,  that  they  always  endanger  the  mother's 
life,  and  that  they  not  unfrequently  destroy  the  mother, 
without  effecting  the  discharge  of  the  fcetus. 

The  special  means  also  conipri.-ie  blows  and  violent  pres- 
sure made  upuu  the  abdomen,  loins  and  back  of  the  woman. 
Occasionally,  but  by  no  means  always,  such  procedures  may 
result  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  but  they  necessarily 
entail  great  risk  of  life  to  both  mother  atid  child.     The  use 


of  pointed  instruments  introduced  into  the  uterus  so  as  to 
rupture  the  membranes  is  the  only  certain  method  of  pro- 
ducing uterine  contraction,  and  insurin;^  tlic  expulsion  of 
its  contents  This  operation  in  the  hands  of  empirics,  or  of 
the  female  herself,  is  often  followed  by  very  serious  and 
fatal  consequences,  from  woundinfj  and  even  perforating  the 
womb.  Other  methods  are  sometimes  employed,  as  the 
injection  of  warm  water  between  the  uterus  and  ovum,  and 
the  dilatitron  of  the  os  uteri  by  means  of  sponge  and  other 
tt-nls.  or  by  the  use  of  Barnes'  dilatifr.  A  case  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Channing,  wherea  bent  wire  was  introduced  into  the 
uterus,  where  it  became  entangled  in  the  tissue,  and  had  to 
he  cut  o(T;  the  piece  remained  within  for  six  years,  and 
sinjjular  to  remark,  the  case  was  one  of  merely  suspected 
pregnancy.  In  another  case,  strong  sulphuric  acid  was 
injccteii  into  the  vafjina  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on 
abortion.  The  result  was  violent  inflammation,  causing 
adhesion  uf  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  and  also  of  the  bladder. 
The  C^esarean  section  was  finally  performed,  which  tcrmi- 
nntetl  fatally. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  state  lliat  the 
operation  for  abortion  may  sometimes  become  necessarj-  in 
regular  medical  practice,  and  when,  of  course,  its  [jerform- 
ance  is  legitimate  and  proper.  The  cases  demanding  it  are 
deformity  of  the  pelvis  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  delivery  of  a  living  child  at  full  term,  and 
poasibly  where  the  vomiting  iluring  pregnancy  is  of  such  a 
violent  and  continued  character  as  actually  to  endanger  the 
mother's  life.  In  every  such  case,  however,  the  practitioner 
will  do  well  to  secure  a  consu]U:ition  before  venturing  to 
perform  the  oiMiration. 

Abortion  may  sometimes  he  feigned  for  sinister  purposes, 
such  as  to  secure  compensation  for  an  alleged  seduction  and 
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consequent  pregnancy,  or  to  excite  sympathy  and  aid.  In 
such  cases,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  woman  and  the 
alleged  fcetus  will  serve  to  clear  the  matter  up. 

Legally  considered,  the  criminality  of  abortion  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  woman  was  not  really  pregnant, , 
nor  by  the  birth  of  monstrosities  or  of  moles,  nor  by  the 
fact  of  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

JNKANTICIDE. 


SECTION  I. 

DEFINITION — A  LIVT.  UIHTH — (l)  QUESTIONS  KEI-ATING  TO  THE  IN- 
KANT — WAS  IT  BORN  ALIVE? — SIGNS  OK  IJEATH  BEFORE  BIKTU  — 
I-XOOlTi  OK  A  l.rVK  IHKTH  UERIVEU  FItUM  THE  LUNGS — THE 
HYDROSTATIC  TFJT. 

By  Infanticide  is  understood  the  criminal  destruction  of 
the  new-born  child.  In  a  leg-al  sense,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
Ihe  child  is  killed  immediately  after  its  birth,  or  a  few  days 
subsequently. 

The  crime  of  infanticide  has  been  fearfully  prevalent 
throughout  the  world,  from  the  remotest  period  of  history. 
Before  the  establishment  of  Christlanitj.-,  it  \vas  legalized 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  cultivated  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  its  practice  is  scarcely 
diminished  in  the:  most  civilized  countries,  although  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  destruction  of  UlrgitimafecWMron.  Child  murder  is 
n'jtreg;;irded  by  the  law  as  a  specific  crime;  it  is  treated  like 
any  other  case  of  homicide,  and  is  tried  by  the  usual  rules 
of  evidence  in  cases  of  murder.  Nevertheless,  there  is  this 
important  difiference  in  the  nature  of  the  medical  evidence 
required,  namely,  that  it  must  prove  satisfactorily  that  the 
child  was  bffrn  alive  ;  in  other  words^  tJic  burilen  of  proof 
that  a  Hving  child  was  destroyed  is  thrown  upon  the  prose- 
cution. The  law  humanely  assumes  that  every  child  is  born 
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into  the  world  dead,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  because  so 
many  children  do  thus  actually  come  into  the  world'  and 
many  others  die  very  soon  after,  from  various  causes;  and 
in  the  latter,  the  signs  of  their  having  lived  are  frequently 
indistinct.  As  the  charge  of  infanticide  can  never  be  sus- 
tained unless  there  is  distinct  proof  tliat  the  child  was  Ugally 
ative  at  its  birth,  great  difficulty  is  usually  experienced  in 
obtaining  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  a  woman  accused  of 
this  crime.  As  a  general  rule,  she  has  been  delivered  in 
secret,  with  no  witness  of  the  birth;  and  the  body  of  the 
child  is  frequently  concealed  or  destroyed.  There  is, 
besides^  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  jury  to 
convict  a  woman  of  willful  murder  for  this  crime,  horrible 
as  it  is,  on  account  of  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
prisoner  arising  from  the  probability  of  her  seduction 
and  de.'?ertion. 

The  term  "  born  alive,"  in  the  legal  sense,  implies  the 
cempleU  expulsion  of  a  living  child  from  the  mother,  A  child 
i.s  not  "  born  "  legally,  if  any  portion  of  its  body — a  leg.  for 
Instance — is  retained  within  llie  vulva.  Hence,  through  a 
figment  of  the  law,  the  destruction  of  a  living  child,  if  only 
partially  hinn,  is  not  regarded  as  murder  !  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  the  umbilical  cord  should  be  cut,  in 
order  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  infanticide,  the  child  has  ar* 
rived  at  the  full  term  of  gestation  ;  but,  as  children  are 
often  born  at  an  earlier  period — cither  naturally,  or  by 
artificial  means — the  examiner  should  be  prepared,  from  the 
inspection  of  the  body,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
age  that  the  child  had  attained  in  ulcro.  For  this  purpose, 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  general  appearance,  sisc 
and  development  of  the  fcetus  at  the  different  i>criods  of  its 
uterine  life  (vide  ante,  p.  482). 
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In  a  case  of  inianticide,  the  mcdico-lcgal  questions  in- 
volved ijcrtain,  first,  to  the  infant,  and  secondly  to  the 
reputed  mother. 

I.  Questions  relating  to  the  infant:  (!)  Was  it  born 
alive  ?  (2)  WItat  was  Utt  cause  of  its  death  ?  (3)  Its  age  f 
(4)   The  mierval  since  its  death  f 

(i)  Was  ii  hern  altvef  The  general  appearance  of  the 
body  of  an  infant  that  was  born  alive,  at  full  term,  and  had 
breathed,  may  be  .described  as  follows  :  The  remains  of  the 
sebaceous  matter  (i'(rw>r«ir«/i)  will  usually  be  found  under 
the  armpits  and  behind  the  ears;  the  hair  will  be  dry  and 
clean;  the  cars  do  not  lie  so  close  to  the  side  of  tjic  head 
as  in  dead-born  children;  the  eyes  remain  half  open,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  close  them  ;  the  caput  succedaneum,  or 
swelling  on  the  back  of  the  head,  is  much  more  distinct 
than  in  the  still-born  child;  the  former  contains  a  glutinous, 
bloody  serum,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  only  a  small 
quantity  of  colorless  liquid.  The  thorax  is  more  arched, 
and  the  diaphragm  more  depressed,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
still-born.  According  to  Casper,  the  highest  level  of  the 
diaphragm  in  the  still-born  child  is  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ribs,  while  it  descends  to  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
in  the  living.  The  lungs  will  also  present  unmistakable 
evidences,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

A  dead-bora  child,  having  perished  immediately  before 
its  birth,  will  usually  be  found  more  or  less  covered  with 
the  vernh:  castosa ;  Its  hair  closely  agglutinated;  ears  lie 
closely  to  the  side  of  the  head ;  eyes  closed,  and  eyelids, 
when  raised,  do  not  remain  open;  month  closed,  and  a 
drop  of  watery  blood  is  often  seen  trickling  from  the  nostril. 
The  thorax  appears  flat  and  uncxpandcd  ;  the  trachea  is 
flattened,  an^l  o^^w  contains  a  viscid^  mucous  secretion. 
The  lungs  lie  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax;  they  arc 
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of  a  brownish-red  color,  have  a  granular  structure,  and  do 
not  crepitate  upon  pressure;  their  length  is  greater  than 
their  breadth,  and  their  edges  are  rounded.  The  remnant 
of  the  unibilical  cord  has  a  fresher  look  than  in  a  child 
that  has  lived  for  a  few  honrs. 

If  the  death  of  the  fcetus  has  occurred  some  time  before 
its  birth,  there  will  be  the  following  signs  of  inlra-uteririe 
putrefaction  :  The  body  is  extremely  flaccid  and  flattened, 
as  if  it  had  been  macerated  in  water;  the  skin  is  spotted, 
and  the  cuticle  detached  in  many  places,  especially  on  the 
abdomen ;  the  head  lies  perfectly  flat  in  any  position ;  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  move  easily  on  one  another;  the  face 
is  flattened,  and  the  features  distorted.  The  cellular  tissue 
and  cavities  are  infiltrated  witli  a  bloody  scrum  ;  the  viscera 
are  easily  loosened  from  each  other ;  gas  is  developed  in  the 
lungs  and  liver.  The  color  of  the  lungs  is  dark  brown. 
There  is  an  abfience  of  the  usual  odor,  and  also  of  the  grccti 
color,  of  ordinary  putrefaction 

It  is  important  to  have  clear  and  definite  ideas  concerning 
the  proofs  of  a  fh'tr  htrth,  in  cases  of  infanticide.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  children  come  into  the  world  stiii-born, 
that  is,  without  giving  any  sign  of  life  by  respiration,  or 
otherwise,  and  yet,  by  proper  attention,  they  subsequently 
do  revive,  and  continue  to  live.  From  this,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  respiration  is  not  the  ottJy  evidence  of  a  live 
birth.  Nevertheless,  in  the  cases  of  infanticide  that  come 
under  judicial  investigation,  in  which  the  proofs  of  a  living 
birth  are  to  be  discovered  solely  by  an  inspection  of  the 
dead  body  of  the  child,  the  fact  of  respiration  U  the  one 
main  proof  to  be  established  by  the  examiner.  If  this  fact 
can  be  satisfactorily  proven,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
child  had  lived;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it 
was  bom  alive,  since  it  might  have  perished  (naturally  or 


otherwise)  before  it  was  actually  born,  in  the  legal  sen? 
Afiiiin,  a  child  may  live  for  sevt»ral  hours  after  its  birth, 
breathing  very  feebly;  and  after  its  death,  the  air  cells  of 
the  lungs  may  present  no  evidence  of  distention ;  so  that, 
judged  by  tliis  single  sign  presented  after  death,  the  child 
would  be  said  to  lia\'e  been  born  dead. 

As  to  the  question  whether  any  evidences  of  life  before 
respiration  can  be  discovered  in  the  dead  body,  in  a  case  of 
infanticide,  the  answer  must  be  that»  at  present,  there  are  no 
satisfactory  medical  data  to  enable  us  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  in  such  cases — certainly  not  from  a  mere  inspection 
of  the  lungs.  Should  there,  howe\-cr,  be  other  evidence, 
such  as  marks  of  great  violence  upon  the  body,  or  proofs, 
through  witnesses,  that  respiration  had  been  designedly  pre- 
vented, either  by  the  woman  herself,  or  by  an  accomplice, 
such  circumstances  would  certainly  afford  very  strong  morHl 
presumption  of  murder;  but  they  could  never,  in  our 
opinion,  lead  a  jury  to  convict  the  woman,  in  the  absence 
of  all  signs  of  respiration  in  the  lungs.  Dr.Caussc  {Ann.d' 
Hyg.,  Nov.,  1878),  quoted  by  Taylor  {Med.Jurisp.,  Am.  cd., 
p.  602),  contends  that  a  true  ecchymmis  found  on  the  body 
of  a  new-born  child  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  blood  was 
circulating  at  the  time,  and  that  it  had  been  extravasated. 
which  could  only  occur  in  ^  living-  body;  and  tliat  this  proof 
would  be  strengthened  where  the  blood  was  found  coagu> 
lated.and  the  surrounding  tissues  deeply  infiltrated.  Dever- 
gie  held  a  similar  opinion  in  relation  to  the  significance  of 
ecchymo.scs  and  infiltration  of  blood.  Still,  while  fully 
admitting  the  force  of  these  proofs  of  vitality  as  good  medi- 
cal evidences,  wc  do  not  believe  they  would  be  received  by 
a  jury  as  sufficient  of  themselves  to  establish  the  charge, 
since  they  arc  open  to  tlic  objection  that  tiie  injuries  might 
have  been  inflicted  during  birth,  or  accidentally  after  birth. 
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Pr&ofs  that  the  Child  kas  Breatlied. — These  proofs  are 
derived  (i)froTn  the  organs  of  rcspimtioti ;  (2)  from  the 
organs  of  circulation;  (3)  from  the  abdominal  organs. 

I.  Proofs  afforded  by  the  respiratory  organs. 

{a)  The  thorax  is  higher,  or  more  vaulted  in  appearance 
than  where  the  child  has  not  breathed ;  its  capacity  is 
intreased;  but  the  attempt  to  indicate  these  changes  by- 
actual  measurements  and  comparisons  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  on  account  of  the  natural  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
thorax  in  different  children  at  birth. 

{P)  Tlw  diaphragm  \&  considerably  more  depressed  after 
respiration  has  been  established  tlian  before;  according  to 
Cas()er  (as  already  mentioned),  in  children  born  dead  its 
highest  point  reaches  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs; 
whereas,  in  those  born  ahve  and  fully  respiring,  it  descends 
to  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  The  position  of  the 
diaphragm  m;iy  also  be  affected  by  the  gases  produced 
during  putrefaction. 

{c)  The  ItJrynx,  before  breathing,  is  narrower,  contains 
more  or  less  mucus,  and  is  closely  approximated  to  the 
epiglotti.s ;  after  respiration,  it  is  wider,  and  is  not  closed  b)' 
the  epiglottis. 

{d)  The  Situation  and  Volume  of  the  Lungs. — Before 
breathing,  these  organs  are  placed  far  back  in  the  thorax, 
so  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  After  complete  respiration, 
Ihey  project  forward  so  as  completely  to  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  cover,  and  to  a  great  extent  conceal,  the 
heart  and  ]iericardiuni.  If  respiration  has  been  imperfect, 
the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  proportionately  less  developed- 

{e)  The  Cotisislaice  of  the  Lungs. — Before  respiration,  they 
have  a  firm  and  compact  feel,  and  they  arc  of  the  consist- 
ency of  liver;  after  full  breathing,  they  arc  spongy  and 
crepitant  to   the   feci.     When   cut,  there  is  an  escape  of 


blood-froth  ;  an  _ 

water,  air  bubbles  will  rise  to  the  surface.  A  thin  scctioa, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  will  show  distinct  air 
cells.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  lungs  of 
infants  that  have  lived  a  considerable  time  after  birth,  but 
that  have  breathed  very  imperfectly,  will  sometimes  not 
crepitate  under  the  finger,  nor  will  they  float  on  water. 

(/)  TJidr  Color. — Before  respiration,  this  is  bluish-red  or 
violet,  resembling  that  of  the  spleen.  A  short  esqiosurc  to 
the  air  will  render  the  color  brighter.  After  full  respiration, 
their  color  changes  to  a  pale  red,  becoming  bright  scarlet 
after  free  exposure  to  the  air,  or  else  irregular  bright  spots 
appear  upon  a  bluish-red  ground,  giving  them  a  marbled 
appearance,  a  peculiarity  which  cannot  be  given  to  fa:tal 
lungs  by  artificial  inflation,  "This  insular  marbling  of  tlie 
lungs  is  characteristic  of  lungs  that  have  breathed,  and  Is 
due  to  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  vessels  surrounding  the 
inflated  lung  tissue"  (Husband).  In  imperfect  ref^piration, 
and  as  a  result  of  disease,  the  color  of  the  lungs  may  tw 
much  modified. 

(^)  Their  Absolute  Weight,  or  the  Static  Test. — The  weight 
of  the  lungs  before  respiration  is  less  than  after  that  process 
has  been  established,  owing  to  the  presence  of  blood  circu- 
lating in  tliem.  The  average  weight  be/orf  respiration,  de- 
rived from  nine  cases,  according  to  Taylor,  was  649  grains. 
Dr.  Traill  gives  it  as  varying  from  430  to  600  grains.  The 
average  weight  after  rvspiration,  in  three  cases,  was  927 
grains.  From  these  data,  attempts  have  been  made  to  insti- 
tute comparisons  in  unknown  cases;  but  so  much  depends 
upon  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  child,  and  the  degree 
of  respiration,  tliat  the  test  is  unworthy  of  cunfidencc. 
Great  weight  of  the  lungs  cannot,  of  itself,  furnish  proof  of 
respiration,  unless  accompanied  by  increase  of  volume  from 
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the  presence  of  air.  aiid  by  crepitation  and  the  distention  of 
the  air-cells ;  it  may  really  be  due  to  disease.  Dr.  Taylor 
relates  a  case  where  the  lungs  weighed  upward  of  1200 
grains;  they  contained  no  air,  and  when  cut  into  tliirty 
pieces,  not  one  floated  on  water. 

Piaucquefs  test  consists  in  comparing  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  liinjrs  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  child.  It  \%  based 
on  the  fallacy  that  tliere  exists  an  invariable  relation  be- 
tween the  weights  of  the  lungs  and  bodies  of  new-bom 
children.  But  no  such  relation  really  exists.  The  variations 
arc  so  numerous  as  to  render  this  te.st  altogether  useless. 

Specific  Gravity  of  the  Lungs. — This  is  greater  before,  than 
after  respiration;  because  the  air  received  throughout 
the  air-cells  in  breathing  more  than  counterbalances  the 
additional  weight  derived  from  the  blood  circulating  through 
them.  Dr.  Taylor  found,  as  the  result  of  several  experi- 
ments, that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  in  the  ftetal 
state  varied  from  1.04  to  1.05  ;  after  respiration  it  was  0.94 
(one  experiment).  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  remahis 
unchanged ;  it  is  only  rendered  apparently  lighter  by  the 
introduction  of  air  into  the  cells.  The  introduction  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  air  is  sufficient  to  render  the  foetal 
lungs  buoyant  in  water;  and  it  matters  not  whether  this 
air  is  derived  from  respiration,  artificial  inflation,  or  putre- 
taction.  It  is  on  this  property  of  the  lungs  that  the  appli- 
cation of  what  is  termed  ///*■  hydrostatic  test  is  founded. 

The  Hydrostatic  Test — {docitmisut  pubtwnum). — The  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  test  have  just  been  noticed — the  fact 
that  the  lungs  in  their  fcctil,  or  unacratcd  condition,  sink 
when  put  into  water,  while  the  lungs  of  a  child  that  has 
breathed,  or  where  they  have  been  otherwise  inflated,  float 
in  water. 


mode  of  applying  this  test  is  very  simple,  tlavmj 
;ful]y  removed  the  luHgs  from  the  chest  (usually  along 
with  the  heart  and  tliymus  gUnd),  these  should  be  put  into 
a  sufficiently  capacious  vessel  containing  distilled,  or  river 
water,  :it  60**  F.  If  they  arc  very  buoyant,  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  this  indicates  very  complete  aeration  of 
the  lungs,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  of 
respiration  at  birth.  If  they  arc  less  buoyant,  floating 
largely  under  the  surface,  the  indication  is  that  the  aeration 
was  not  complete.  Each  lung  should  now  be  tried  sepa- 
rately, to  determine  if  each  is  equally  buoyant.  Then  each 
one  should  be  divideil  into  about  fifteen  pieces,  and  each 
fragment  separately  tested.  If  all  the  pieces  float,  even  after 
firm  compression,  the  inference  would  be  that  respiration 
had  been  very  perfectly  performed.  If  they  sink,  it  should 
be  noticed  whether  this  occurs  rapidly,  or  slowly.  The 
lungs  should  then  be  tested  separately — -one  may  sink, 
while  the  other  (commonly  the  right)  may  float.  Suppos- 
ing both  to  sink,  they  should  each  be  divided  into  pieces, 
and  each  one  tried  separately,  as  before  described.  If  all 
the  pieces  sink,  the  inference  is  that,  although  the  child 
may  have  survived  its  birth  for  a  short  time,  Utere  is  no 
euidenec  of  its  hainng  breathed. 

Much  useless  discussion  has  occurred  as  to  the  true  value 
of  the  hydrostatic  test  in  a  case  of  infanticide.  It  must  be 
evident,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  principles  involved 
in  this  test,  that  It  can  unly  prove  the  aeration,  or  the  non- 
aeration  of  the  child's  lungs  ;  it  docs  not  necessarily  prove 
rtspiratian,  although  it  establishes  a  very  strong  probability 
of  it.  Moreover,  as  respiration  may  take  place — partially. 
at  least — as  in  certain  cases  of  face  presentation,  where  the 
labor  has  been  protracted,  and  the  vagina  widely  dilated— 
white  the  iiead  was  yet  in  the  uterus,  or  in  tite  vagtHa,  and 
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frequently  after  the  head  has  been  bom,  but  before  the 
complete  extraction  of  the  biidy,  it  follows  that  the  hydro- 
static test  can  never  actually  prove  a  Iwe  dirtu,  but  merely 
that  the  child  had  bnmtked,  and  therefore  was  alive  at  or 
about  the  time  of  its  birth  (vide  ante,  p.  493). 


Two  objection?  have  been  offered  against  the  hydrostatic 
test,  which  deserve  notice. 

Objection  I.  That  the  lungs  may  flimt  although  tlte  ckUd 
may  not  hat-e  breathed — {a)  from  artificial  inflation;  {b)  from 
putrefaction ;  (f)  from  emphysema. 

(a)  Artificial  Inflation. — In  reply  to  this  objection  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distend  the  ivhoU 
lung  artificially  through  thL-  mouth,  even  if  a  tube  and 
bellows  be  employed  ;  most  of  the  air  will  be  found  to  have 
passed  into  tlie  stomach.  Besides,  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion seems  to  be  met  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  case  of  child 
murder,  the  great  object  of  the  woman  and  her  accomplices 
is  to  make  it  appear  that  the  child  was  born  dead ;  they 
would,  therefore,  hardly  be  likely  to  adopt  measures  that 
would  suggest  a  strong  probability  of  a  live  birth. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  while  artificial  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs  can  never  be  mistaken  for  perfect  respira- 
tion, it  might  be  confounded  with  im/'afict  brcatJiing.  In 
both  cases,  the  lungs  will  be  more  or  less  buoyant;  they 
will  crepitate  under  pressure;  when  divided  into  fragments, 
many  of  these  will  float  on  water;  and,  in  some  exceptional 
cases,  firm  pressure  made  on  pieces  of  a  lung  artificially 
inflated  through  a  tube,  has  failed  to  cause  these  pieces  to. 
sink.  As  a  general  rule,  strong  compression  on  a  fragment 
of  lung  artificially  inflated  by  the  mouth,  will  so  completely 
remove  the  air  as  to  cau.se  it  to  sink  in  water;  whilst  no 
amount  of  force,  short  of  an  entire  disintegration  of  tissue, 
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will  prevent  tliv  floating  in  cases  where  natural  respiration 
has  been  fully  performed. 
There  arc  other  points,  however,  to  be  noticed  in  making 

the  diagnosis,  viz.,  that  artificial  inflation  does  not  increase 
Jhe  actual  wt-ight  ofthf  lun|;s,like  respiration, because  it  docs 
invite  the  blood  into  them ;  and  also  that  the  color  of  the 
artificially-inflatcd  lung  i.s  a  uniform  cinnabar-red,  without 
any  marbling.  The  explanation  of  this  will  be  obvious  on 
reflection.  Natural  respiration  tends  to  create  a  vacuum  in 
the  lungs,  and  consequently  to  draw  into  them  the  blood  of 
ic  pulmonary  arteries,  which  gives  them  the  comparatively 
rk  blui.'ih  and  marbled  appearance  alluded  to;  but  arti- 
ficial respiration,  by  which  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs, 
tends,  by  the  pressure  of  that  air,  to  exclude  the  blood,  and 
consequfuUy  to  render  the  color  of  the  lungs  still  lighter 
than  before.  A  fragment  of  the  lung  squeezed  under  water 
will  exude  air,  but  no  blood  (Lutaud).  Casper'.s  opinion 
about  the  matter  is ;  "  When  wc  obseiTc  a  sound  of  crepi- 
tation, without  any  escape  of  blood-froth  on  incision,  lacera- 
tion ai  the  pulmonary  air  cells  with  hyperaimia,  bright 
cinnabar-rcd  color  of  the  lungs,  without  any  marbling. 
and  perhaps  air  in  the  (artiBcially  inllated)  stomach  and 
intestines,  we  may,  with  certainty,  conclude  that  the  lungs 
have  been  artificially  infiatcd"  (For.  Med.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  68). 
{h)  Ihitn-factitm. — It  is  admitted  that  the  lungs  of  a  dcsd- 
born  child  will  float,  as  the  result  of  the  ga.ses  generated  by 
putrefaction.  The  air  thus  evolved  is  not  containeil  in  tlic 
air  cells  of  the  lungs,  but  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  chiefly 
between  the  lobes  and  lobules.  Moreover,  it  collects  in 
rows  orbubbles,  winch  arc  much  largurthan  tlie  air-vesidcs, 
prominent,  and  entirely  disappearing  under  slight  pressure. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lungs  themselves  present  other  evi- 
dences of  putrefaction,  such  as  a  greenish  color,  a  fu:tid 
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_  and  diminished  consistence.  If  a  portion  be  cut  out 
from  the  interior  of  the  lung,  it  will  be  found  to  sink  in 
water.  Again,  if  the  air  be  squeezed  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
lung,  it  will  no  longer  float  in  water.  There  is  also  a  want 
of  crepitation  in  a  putrescent  lung. 

The  exact  period  when  the  foetal  lungs  undergo  putre- 
faction cannot  be  fixed ;  but  it  is  known  that  it  is  delayed 
much  longer  than  in  the  other  organs  of  the  child  ;  conse- 
quently, in  a  doubtful  case,  if  the  other  organs  give  no 
evidence  of  decomposition,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
buoyancy  of  the  lungs  is  «t7^  owing  to  putrefaction.  Aft-^r 
complete  decompo-sition,  the  lungs  again  sink  in  water. 
Tliere  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
the  buoyancy  of  respiration,  and  that  resulting  from  putre- 
faction, in  employing  the  hydrostatic  test. 

(f)  Empkysi'ina. — This  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  dis- 
eased (congenita!)  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  caused 
them  to  float  in  water,  in  the  absence  of  respiration ;  but 
its  existence  is  considered  as  very  questionable  by  the  best 
authorities.  Casper's  very  decided  opinion  is  *'  that,  as  yet, 
not  one  single  well-observed  and  incontestable  case  of 
emphysema,  developing  itself  spontaneously  within  the 
fcetal  lungs,  is  known ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  permissible, 
in  forensic  medicine,  to  ascribe  the  buoyancy  of  the  lungs 
of  new-born  children  to  this  cause"  {For.  Med.^  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  72). 

Objection  TI.  Thai  the  lungs  may  sink  in  waUr,  aUhmtgh 
the  citUd  may  have  breathed  and  lived. 

(a)  From  disease,  as  pneumonia,  congestion  and  atelec- 
tasis pulmonum.  These  would  increase  the  density  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  cause  it  to  sink  in  water.  But  the 
two  first  conditions  are  extremely  rare  in  the  new-bom 
child,   and   the   latter   is   to   he   regarded   as   simply  the 
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original  fcetal.  undeveloped  condition  of  the  Jung  (Casper. 
Meigs).  If  ever  found,  they  can  be  readily  recojjnized 
by  their  general  appearances,  and  also  by  di\'iding  the 
lungs  into  pieces,  and  finding  that  some  of  the  fragments 
will  float.  In  the  case  of  congestion,  if  a  piece  of  the  lung 
be  squeezed,  so  as  to  remove  the  blood,  it  will  be  found  to 
float. 

(6)  In  those  cases  where  the  child  had  survived  for  some 
time,  but  where  the  respiration  was  so  feeble  as  not  to 
inflate  the  lungs,  the  hydrostatic  test  will  generally,  though 
by  no  means  always,  discover  the  presence  of  air  in  a  few 
of  the  pieces  of  the  lungs,  when  these  have  been  divided. 
In  the  case  where  every  fragment  sinks,  this  test  can,  of 
course,  render  no  assistance,  a  circumstance  which  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  it  docs  not  permit  us 
always  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

The  general  deductions  from  the  two  foregoing  objections 
are  the  following: — 

1.  The  lungs  float  (i)  from  natural  respiration;  (2)  from 
artificial  inflation;  (3)  from  putrefaction;  (4)  from  eniphy- 
.sema  (]-)ossibly).  Therefore  the  mere  buoyancy  of  the  lungs 
is  not,  of  itself,  positive  proof  of  respiration;  but,  with 
proper  precautions,  the  test  may  be  depended  on. 

2.  The  lungs  sink  (i)  from  total  want  of  respiration; 
(2)  from  feeble  or  imperfect  respiration;  {3)  from  disease. 
Hence,  the  mere  sinking  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not,  of 
itself,  a  positive  evidence  that  the  child  has  not  breathed; 
hut,  with  due  precautions,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe 
test. 

As  the  hydrostatic  test  is  of  such  importance  in  cases 
of  infanticide,  great  carefulness  should  be  observed  in  its 
employment.  The  chest  should  be  properly  opened,  and 
the  position,  ^ize,  color,  etc.,  of  the  lungs  accurately  noted 
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The  great  vessels  at  their  roots  are  then  to  be  tied  and  cut. 
The  trachea  is  to  be  divided  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
lungs;  these  are  next  to  be  taken  out,  together  with  the 
heart  and  tliymus  giand,  and  closely  examined  for  disease 
or  putrefaction,  also  for  crepitation  on  pressure.  A  suitable 
vessel,  containing  pure,  or  river  water  at  6o°  F.  should  be 
provided.  It  in  important  to  attend  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  since  the  density  of  this  fluid,  and  consequently 
its  buoyant  power,  vary  considerably  between  40^^  F.  and 
212°  F.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  therefore,  the  mean 
temperature  of  60°  should  always  be  employed.  For  a 
similar  reason  /res/i,  and  not  salt,  water  ought  to  he  used. 
The  lungs,  together  with  the  heart,  are  then  to  be  placed 
in  the  water,  and  it  should  be  noticed  whether,  and  /ami, 
they  float,  or  sink.  (There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  heart  should  be  attached  to  the  lungs,  in  this  trial.) 
The  lungs  should  then  be  separated  from  the  heart,  and 
from  each  other,  and  accurately  weighed.  They  should 
again  be  placed  separately  in  the  water,  and  the  result 
noticed.  If  one  only  floats,  note  which  one  it  is.  Each 
lung  should  then  be  cut  up  into  about  fifteen  pieces,  and 
each  piece  submitted  to  the  tesL  They  should  next  be 
subjected  to  suitable  compression,  by  enclosing  them  within 
the  folds  of  a  towel,  and  pressure  applied;  after  which  they 
should  again  be  put  into  the  water,  and  the  result  noted,  as 
to  whether  they  continue  to  float  or  not. 
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(a)  pROOPR  OK  A  Mve  niKTH    derivbd  prou  tub  groans  op 

CIRCULATION  —  PRCLT-lAHITtES  OP  THE  PfETAL  CIRCULATION  — 
UNCERTAIftTV  OF  THESE  SIGNS— DESICCATION  OF  TUB  UMBILICAL 
CORD — (3)  PROOFS  OP  A  UVe  BtKTH  PROM  THK  ABEKllltKAI.  ORGANS 

— E\'IDENCItS   PROM   TUE  STOMACH  AND   tNTESTlNES. 

There  are  a  number  of  striking  peculiarities  in  tbe 
ciradatory  organs  of  the  foetus,  which  arc  modified,  or 
entirely  lost  after  respiration  is  established.  A  knowledge 
of  the>te  changc-s  is,  therefore,  of  imjwrlancc  in  a  case  of 
infanticide.  The  evidence  to  be  derived  &om  the  changes 
in  the  heart  and  fceta)  vessels  {doctmasia  drculatiotdi) 
compri-^es  the  examination  of  the  foramen  <n*aU,  the 
ductus  arUrioius,  the  ductus  venosus,  and  the  umbiiUal  cord. 
Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  closure  of  the  three 
first-named  openings  talces  place  at  birth  or  soon  after, 
yet,  in  many  instances,  it  occupies  a  considerable  time,  so 
that  in  cases  of  infanticide  the  test  is,  practically,  of  little  or 
no  value. 

'XXvi  foramen  ot'olc  is  the  opening  between  the  two  auricles 
of  the  fcL'tal  heart,  through  which,  before  respiration,  the 
blood  passes  directly  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  that 
organ.  It  usually  closes  at  birth,  or  very  soon  after;  but 
instances  are  known  where  it  continues  open  up  tdt^dult 
years,  and  even  throughout  life. 

Tfte  ductus  arterwsns  is  a  vessel  about  half  an  inch  long, 
which,  in  the  fcetus,  forms  a  direct  communication  from  the 
right  ventricle  to  the  aorta ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  aorta. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  most  of  the  blood 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  instead  of  being  propelled 
to  the  lungs  through  the  right  and  left  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary' artery,  is  sent  directly  to  the  aorta,  and  thence  into 
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the  general  circulation  The  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  in  the  foetal  state,  are  extremely  small,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  called  upon  to  transmit  but  little  blood. 

As  soon  as  respiration  commences,  the  ductus  arteriosus 
begins  to  contract — at  first  at  its  aortic  extremity,  and 
gradually  throu^jhout  its  calibre,  until,  finally,  the  whole 
vessel  dwindles  down  to  an  impervious  cord.  During  this 
sanie  period,  the  branches  of  the  pulmonaQ.'  artery  increase 
in  size,  in  order  to  transmit  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the 
l^iungs.  which    are   now  performing  their  proper  function. 

he  closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  although  usually 
a  proof  of  a  living  birth,  is  by  no  means  utiifonnly  so; 
neither  is  its  open  condition  a  positive  evidence  of  a 
dead  birth,  since  its  closure  is  gradual,  and  frequently 
protracted. 

The  ditctits  vcnosus  comes  oiT  from  tlie  umbilical  vein, 
and  opens  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens.  Tl  is  found  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  liver.  Its 
closure  is  apt  to  occur  rather  sooner  than  the  other  openings 
before  alluded  to,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  as  a  sign  of  a 
live  birth. 

The  UM&iliira/ vessels  consist  of  a  vein  and  two  arteries. 
The  former  conveys  the  blood  aerated  in  the  placenta  to  the 
fo-'tiis,  passing  in  at  the  umbilicus;  and  proceeding  onward, 
it  divides,  one  part  going  into  the  liver  and  the  other  part 
going  through  the  </ff(r/?M  venusus  into  the  ascending  vena 
cava,  and  so  carrj.'ing  purified  blood  to  the  right  auricle  of 
(he  lieart.  The  two  umbilical  arteries  are  continuations  of 
the  hypogastrics ;  they  convey  the  effete  blood  out  of  the 
boiiy,  through  the  navel,  back  again  to  the  placenta,  there 
to  be  renewed.  After  birth,  when  the  route  of  the  circula- 
tion undergoes  such  a  complete  change,  these  vessels  be- 
come closed  and  obliterated;  but  the  exact  time  when  the 
-13 
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closure  takes  place  is  hardly  more  certain  than  in  the  case 
of  tlic  other  fictal  channels. 

The  desiccati&n  of  the  umlUicai  cord  aflbrds  valuable  evi- 
dence of  a  live  btrth,  especially  if  the  child  has  survived 
several  days.     It  is  usually  of  a  bluish,  pearly-while  color, 
about  the  tliickness  of  a  finger ;  and  within  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  after  birth  loses  its  polish,  becoming  dry  and 
flaccid.    It  is  generally  cut  and  tied  about  three  inches  from 
the  umbilicus,  at  the  time  of  the  birth.    The  process  of 
desiccation  commences  at  the  severed  end  ;  in  the  course  of 
Iwenty-four  hours  it  reaches  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
navel,  this  portion  still  remaining  pulpy,  and  of  an  amber 
color.   About  this  time  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  around  the  H 
umbilicus  becomes  red   and  swollen,  and   is   pushed  up  ^^ 
around  it,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone.     During  the       n 
second  and  third  day,  the  cord  gradually  withers  and  dies,  ^| 
becoming  flattened  and  twisted,  and  suppuration  begins  on 
the  still  moist  portion  attached  to  the  nave!.     A  line  of  ^ 
demarcation  is  seen  forming ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  H 
free  end  of  the  cord  becomes  of  a  ycIIowish-brown,  or  " 
black  color,  and  has  the  appearance  of  transparent  glue. 
The  separation  of  the  cord  usually  occurs  on  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  day.s^-the  majority  of  cases  being  on  the 
fifth.     Occasionally,  the  separation  takes  place  some  days 
later. 

The  existence  of  an  iaflammator^'zone  about  tlie  umbili- 
cus is  one  of  the  signs  of  medico-legal  importance  in 
judging  whether  an  iniiuit  has  lived  after  birth.  In  a 
recent  case  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Edinburgh,  found  such  a  lone 
and  ijave  judgment  that  the  child  had  lived.  As  the  result 
of  sub.sequcnt  investigation,  of  several  cases,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  a  child  lives  an  hour  after  birth,  there 
will  be  a  slight  circle  of  inflamed  tissue  about  the  insertion 
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of  the  cord;  this  zone  becomes  more  pronounced  every 
hour  after  birth.     {Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1888.} 

Although  the  separation  of  the  cord  is  a  vital  act,  and 
can  occur  only  in  a  Ihnng  child,  its  desiccation  may  take 
place  equally  in  a  dead  child,  although  it  occupies  a  ranch 
longer  time  in  the  latter,  sometimes  not  commencing  for 
several  days  after  birth.  But  the  important  point  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  that  spontaneous  separation  of 
the  cord  never  occurs  in  a  dcad-bom  child ;  it  merely* 
withers  and  drie«  up,  but  remains  attached.  Hence,  the 
desiccation  and  si'parat'wn  of  the  cord,  and  the  subsequent 
cicatrization,  afTord  positive  proof  that  the  child  was  born 
^ive,  and  had  continued  to  live  some  days  after  its  birth. 

3.  froo/s  of  a  live  birtk  derived  from  the  abdominal 
organs  : — 

In  tlie  firtus,  the  ftvtr  is,  relatively,  enormously  large 
and  very  vascular,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  import- 
ant function  it  has  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  Meckel  found  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  liver  to  dimtni-sh  until  the  t-nd  of  the  first  year  of  extra- 
uterine life.  In  five  new-born  children,  the  liver  was  found 
to  be  one-fourth  heavier  than  in  five  other  children  of  eight 
to  ten  months  old.  It  is  siigi;;ested  by  Beck,  that  the  loss 
of  weight  by  the  liver  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
gain  of  weight  by  the  lungs,  and  so  be  confirmed  by 
rioucquet's  test. 

'f/u-  stomach  and  in!tstinal  canal  may  sometimes  alTord 
positive  proofs  of  a  live  birth,  from  the  discovery  therein  of 
certain  matters — liquid  and  solid — such  as  iilood,  milk, 
farinaceous  and  saccharine  articles.  The  two  former  sub- 
stances may  be  identified  by  the  microscope,  which,  how 
ever,  fails  to  distinguish  between  human  and  cow's  milk ; 
but  the  detection  of  cohstrum  corpuscles  in  the  contents  of 


the  child's  stomach  would  be  good  evidence  that  the  milk 
was  from  a  woman  very  recently  delivered.  Another  lest 
for  tJie  presence  of  milk  is  that  of  Trommer.  for  grape  {or 
milk)  sugar.  The  suspected  substance,  properly  diluted, 
is  trcateil  with  a  weak  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  and 
liquor  potassEE  in  excess,  and  then  boitetl ;  a  red  pre- 
cipitate of  tlic  red  oxide  of  copper  proves  the  presence 
of  iactine. 

Farinaceous  matters  may  be  easily  recognized  by  llic 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  which  imparts  a  deep  blue 
color;  and  also  by  microscopic  examination,  which  may 
even  identify  the  particular  varifty  of  starch,  as  arrowroot, 
potato  starch,  etc. 

Suffar  should  be  identified  by  Trommer's  test.  A  con- 
centrated, aqueous  extract  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  test  applied  in  the 
manner  described  for  detecting  milk. 

The  piesencc  of  Mood  in  the  ^tomach  is  not,  necessarily, 
evidence  that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  since  it  is  possible 
that  it  mi^lit  have  bL-eii  drawn  into  the  throat  from  the 
maternal  discharges,  during  the  passage  of  the  head  through 
the  outlet,  and  before  it  had  breathed. 

The  presence  of  wtTonium  in  the  stomach,  like  that  of 
blood,  is  not  a  positive  indication  of  a  live  birth,  because 
the  child  may  have  drawn  it  into  the  stomach  and  air 
passages  by  aspiration,  in  the  passing  of  the  head  over  this 
substance,  through  the  outlet.  Meconium  is  recognized 
by  its  dirty,  dark-green  color,  and  want  of  fecal  odor.  The 
microscope  shows  it  to  contain  crystals  of  cholesterine, 
epithelial  scales,  masses  of  green  coloring  matter  of  bile 
(bilivcrdinc)  and  granules, 

The  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines  (where  it 
i.s   usually  found  at  birth),  and  also  the  absence  of  urine 
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from  the  bladder,  are  not,  necessarily,  evidences  that  the 
child  has  been  bom  alive,  since  these  liquids  may  be  dis- 
chai^ed  during  the  act  of  birth. 


SKCTION  UL 
THE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  IN  THE  NEW-BORN  CHILD. 

(l)  CAUSES  ACTING  DtfRlNO  BIRTH — COMPRESSION  OF,  AND  BV  THR 
CORD — PROTRACTED  DELn-ERV — DEBILITY,  HEMORRHAGE,  FRAC- 
TURING OF  SKULL — (3)  CAUSES  ACTINR  AFTER  BIRTH— CONriENITAL, 
MAI-FORMATION  AND  DISEASE —  EXPOSURE  —  IMPROPER  FOOD  — - 
WOUNDS  AND  INJURIES — SUFKOCATIUN — S  IK  ANGLING — UKOWNIKG 
—  POISONING — ACCJDEHTAL  CAUSES— MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  THE 
EXAMINATION. 

II.  Causes  of  Death  in  tke  New-bom  Oiild. — Having  dis- 
posed of  the  Question  I — Has  the  child  been  bom  alive? — 
we  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  second,  viz. — What  was 
the  cause  of  its  death  ?  These  causes  are  various  ;  tiiey 
may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  such  as  act  during 
birth,  and  suck  as  act  snbsi-quinfly  :  also,  such  as  arc  acct' 
dental,  and  such  as  arc  criminal.  It  is  the  latter  only  that 
can  be  connected  with  a  charge  of  infanticide. 

In  an  investigation  of  this  character  it  should  be  rcmem-i 
bered  that  a  large  proportion  of  children  are  born  into  the 
world  dead  (or  still-born),  amounting  to  one  in  every  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  legitimate  children.  Among  illegitimate  chil- 
dren the  proportion  is  much  greater — probably  one  in  ten 
(Taylor).  As  before  mentioned,  this  throws  the  burden  of 
proof  of  a  live  birth,  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  on  the  prose- 
cution, as  the  law  assumeii  in  all  such  cases  that  tlie  child 
was  born  dead. 

I.  Causes  Acting  during  Biiik. — (t)  Compression  of,  and 
by,  the  umbilicat  cord.    Tliis  may  happen  in  breech  or  foot 
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preKntations ;  also  when  it  is  prolapsed  in  these,  or  in  head 
presentations.  In  such  labors,  it  ts  wdl  understood  that 
unless  the  cord  is  speedily  relieved  of  pressure,  the  child  will 
perish.  Another  cause  of  compression  arises  from  its  being 
wound  round  the  child's  neck.  This  is  quite  a  frequent 
complicatJon,  being  found  as  often  (according  to  Elsasser) 
as  one  in  every  five  cases.  In  the  latter  instance,  death 
may  proceed  either  from  the  constriction  of  the  child's 
neck,  by  the  cord  causing  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  from 
tlic  interruption  uf  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  cord  itself,  owing 
to  the  strain  upon  iL  The  effects  of  the  constriction  of  the 
neck  by  the  cord  arc  not  precisely  similar  to  those  of  stran- 
gulation in  a  child  that  has  breathed;  and  inasmuch  as 
children  are  not  unfrwiuently  purposely  strangled  after  the 
head  is  born,  and  before  the  rest  of  the  body  is  expelled,  it 
is  important  to  understand  if  there  are  any  means  of  distin- 
guishing  between  the  two  cases. 

In  the  last-men t in nc-d  case,  if  the  child  had  not  breathed 
when  the  strangulation  was  effected,  there  would  be  no 
means  of  distinguishing  it  from  deatli  occasioned  by  con- 
striction of  the  cord,  except  where  marks  of  the  ligature 
have  been  left  upon  the  neck  of  the  child.  The  question 
then  i.s,  does  the  cyrd  ever  leave  such  a  mark  upon  the 
neck  ?  We  reply  that  the  coses  are  extremely  rare  where 
the  cord  leaves  any  mark  identical  with  that  produced  by  a 
ligature  in  actual  strangulation.  Dr.  EUasscr  states  that 
uf  327  cases  of  labur  in  whicli  the  navel  string  was  twisted 
around  the  child's  neck,  there  was  one  fold  of  it  in  228 
eases;  two  folds  in  83  cases;  three  in  13  cases, and  four  in 
4  cases;  yet  in  the  whole  .series  there  was  not  a  single 
Instance  in  which  tlic  least  mark,  impression,  or  ecchymosis 
was  visible.  In  some  cases  the  cord  was  so  tighdy  wound 
around  both  neck  and  body  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
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it  before  deliver)'  could  be  accomplished  (Wharton  and 
Stilie,  Med.  Jurisf>.,'Vo\.  II,  p,  121).  Yet  there  are  some 
undoubted  instances,  repoited  by  respectable  authorities, 
where  the  umbilical  cord  has  left  very  positive  marks  upon 
the  neck  of  the  child,  sometimes  a  mere  furrow  or  depres- 
sion, and  again  distinct  Hnes  of  a  red  or  blue  color,  some- 
times single,  and  at  others,  two  or  three  parallel  ones.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  doubtful  if  a  true  ecchymosis  or  extra- 
vasation of  blood  ever  results  from  compression  of  the  neck 
by  the  navel  string;  certainly,  there  can  be  no  abrasion  ol 
the  cuticle,  as  is  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  strangula- 
tion by  a  rough  string'  or  cord.  Even  a  livid  mark  around 
the  neck  is  not  necessarily  caused  by  an  effusion  of  blood, 
and  such  marks  will  often  be  found  to  diiiappear  on  the 
establishment  of  respiration.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that,  in  fat  children  especially,  if  the  neck  be  short,  and  the 
body  has  been  kejit  in  a  cold  place,  furrows  and  ridges  may 
be  fonned  in  the  folds  of  the  skin,  which,  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  might  be  suggestive  of  strangulation. 

Should  a  ligature  be  actually  found  around  the  child's 
neck,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  longer  any  question 
about  the  impression  not  being  due  to  the  umbilical  cord. 
The  usual  defence  in  suih  a  case  is  that  the  ligature  was 
placed  there  by  the  woman  herself,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
injf  her  delivery,  and  no  medical  evidence  can  disprove  such 
a  statement.  If  the  strangulation  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  hand,  the  impression  left  will  u.sually  be  very  distinct 
and  sugyestivc,  and  totally  difTerenl  from  that  produced 
by  the  navel  string,  which,  at  most,  leaves  a  broad,  smooth 
indenture,  with  soft  edges. 

The  cord  sometimes,  by  being  coiled  around  (he  limbs 
and  body  of  the  child,  before  birth,  produces  deep  depres- 


sions  in  the  skin.     Even  an  amputation  of  a  limb  has  been 
observed  as  an  effect  (Virchow's  Arckit:,  X,  i  lo). 

(2)  ProtroiUii  delivery  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  the 
child's  death,  especially  in  6rsE  labors.  It  may  be  ascribed 
either  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  the  com- 
pression of  the  head,  or  to  interruption  to  the  circulation  in 
the  umbilical  cord,  through  pressure,  before  respiration  can 
be  performed.  In  pnmiparous  cases,  the  labor  is  very  apt 
to  be  protracted,  and  the  child  lai^e,  often  requiring  the 
application  of  the  forceps.  In  death  from  this  cause,  the 
head  will  usually  be  found  much  elongated,  with  evidences 
of  considerable  pressure,  and  having  a  large  caput  succeda- 
neum.  The  autopsy  will  disclose  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
vessels. 

(3)  Debility. — A  child  may  be  born  either  prematurely,  or 
at  full  term,  and  soon  die  from  constitutional  weakness, 
cither  inherited  or  produced  by  causes  acting  upon  it  in 
uiera.  In  such  feeble  children,  a  very  slight  cause  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  life.  Such  cases  are  recognized  by  the 
immature  condition  of  the  body,  and  the  absence  of  all  other 
causes  of  death. 

(4)  Hanorrlmge  from  the  cord  is  .sometimes  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  new-bom  child,  either  from  accidental  rupture 
during  the  birth,  or  after  its  severance.  The  sudden  prema- 
ture separation  of  the  placenta  will  produce  the  same  result 
The  child,  under  these circunistRnces,  will  exhibit  a  blanched 
and  waxy  appearance,  together  with  a  paleness  and  drjr-ncss 
of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
This  will  not,  however,  hold  good  where  putrefaction  of  the 
body  is  advanced.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  accidental,  or 
the  result  of  criminal  design.  In  either  case  it  may  have 
arisen  from  laceration  of  the  cord»  or  from  an  omission  to 
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tie  it  after  birth.  The  question  of  the  propriety  of  tying 
the  cord  at  birth  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  appears  to 
be  tlie  fashion  with  some  modern  accoucheurs  to  omit  this 
act,  as  unnecessary  ;  but  we  unhcsitatinj;!y  give  our  adher- 
ence to  the  old  custom.  It  has  occurred  to  the  author  to 
witness  one  case  of  fatal  hemorrhage  of  the  cord  some  days 
after  birth,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  control  it.  Casper, 
with  his  large  experience,  states  that  he  never  met  with  a 
fatal  case  of  hemorrhage  of  the  cord,  although  he  had  wit- 
nessed several  whc,-^  it  had  been  cut  off  close  to  the  navel 
(Op.  cit.  r,  S64), 

It  would  appear,  from  numerous  cases  reported,  that  fatal 
hemorrhage  is  less  apt  to  follow  when  the  cord  is  mptured, 
than  when  it  is  cut,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
torn  artery  is  less  likely  to  bleed,  than  one  severed  with  a 
knife.  According  to  Wharton  and  Stillc  (JAv/.  y«m/.,  II, 
p.  125),  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Indian  squawa  to  break  the 
cord,  and  then  bind  the  fcetal  end  with  a  strip  of  bark. 
Numerous  instances  are  also  mentioned  of  rapid  delivery  in 
women  in  an  upright  position,  where  the  child  has  suddenly 
escaped  from  the  mother,  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  rupturing 
the  navel  string,  yet  without  any  t>lccding  of  consequence. 
We  know  that  the  instinct  of  some  animals  leads  them  to 
divide  the  cord  with  Uieir  teeth,  while  in  others,  it  is  rup- 
tured either  by  the  fall  of  the  young  while  the  mother  is 
standing  upright,  or  else  by  her  suddenly  springing  up  when 
delivered,  in  a  recumbent  position.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  horse  and  cow. 

The  usual  Eeiigth  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches;  but  it  frequently  exceeds  this;  in  one 
instance,  reported  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  amounting  to  fifty- 
nine  inches,  and  in  another,  reported  in  the  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  July,  1S50,  to  sixty-nine  inches.  In  ordi- 


nary  cases  of  delivery  in  the  upright  posture,  the  child  may 
fall  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty  Inches  to  the  ground, 
without  pultin{f  a  strain  upon  tlie  cord.  But,  in  most 
instances  of  this  nature,  this  distance  would  be  diminished 
by  the  woman  instinctively  assuming  more  or  less  of  a  bend- 
ing position  at  the  moment  of  expulsion.  Still,  it  might 
happen  that  the  cord  might  be  unusually  short,  or  else  wound 
round  the  child,  in  which  cose  it  could  easily  be  ruptured. 
The  point  at  which  the  rupture  usually  occurs  is  a  few 
inches  from  the  umbilicus.  In  ?onie  instances  of  sudden 
traction,  where  it  docs  not  break,  the  placenta  attached 
may  be  dragged  out  by  the  weight  of  the  child. 

(5)  Fractures. — These  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  head  of 
the  child,  and  maj'  be  produced  during  any  period  of  ges- 
tiitioii.  either  accidentally  or  otherwise,  from  blows,  falls,  or 
other  injuries,  such  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  etc.  Other  bones 
may,  of  course,  be  fractured  by  blows,  or  injuries  sustained 
by  the  mother  during  intra-uterinc  life;  and  in  some 
instances,  where  the  result  is  not  fatal  to  the  child,  the  marks 
of  bony  union  arc  visible  at  its  birth.  In  most  cases  of 
such  a  character,  however,  the  child  perishes  at  the  time, 
and  is  born  prematurely,  so  that  the  question  of  infanticide 
would  hardly  present  itself 

But  fractures  of  the  skull  may  occur  accidentally  during 
labor,  arising  from  a  disproportionate  size  of  the  child's 
head,  or  .some  deformity  or  osseous  tumor  of  the  mother's 
pelvis.  As  such  cases  usually  require  instrumental  aid,  the 
injury  may  have  been  unavoidably  caused  by  the  forceps. 
Such  fractures,  however,  are  very  rare,  on  account  o^  the 
extreme  mobility  of  the  crania!  bones  upon  each  other. 
which  allows  of  considerable  pressure,  and  reduction  of  the 
volume  of  the  head.  In  these  cases,  as  the  child  may  sur- 
vive sufficiently  long  to  breathe,  it  is  of  importance  to  prove 
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that  the  fracture  was  accidental,  and  not  criminal.  In  the 
former  case,  the  fracture  is  nearly  always  on  the  parietal 
bones,  sometimes  in  the  frontal,  but  never  in  the  occipital 
bone.  It  is  usually  a  mere  fissure  or  crack,  very  rarely  a 
depression,  unless  great  violence  had  been  employed.  In 
cases  of  criminal  violence,  the  fracture  would  probably  be 
stellated  or  depressed,  the  bones  often  being  driven  deeply 
in,  and  the  brain  even  protruding,  together  with  laceration 
of  the  scalp,  and  other  mark^  of  violence.  But,  in  a  case 
where  the  criminal  fracture  happened  to  be  only  slight,  it 
might  be  imposisible  to  distinguish  it  from  one  resulting 
accidentally  at  the  birth.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  verj.'  extensive  fractures  of  the  child's  skull  may  result 
from  criminal  violence,  without  any  visible  trace  of  injur)' to 
the  scalp.  There  is  also  a  possibility  of  mistaking  a  defective 
ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  for  fracture.  This 
defect  occurs  usually  in  the  parietal  boncSj  and  is  caused  by 
a  deficiency  in  the  bony  spiculac,  which  is  replaced  by  a 
membrane  that  fills  up  the  gap.  The  edges  of  the  bone.s 
are  thin  and  beveled,  and  show  no  marks  of  injury.  A  true 
fracture  is  evidenced  by  a  red  line,  seen  on  removing  the 
pericranium,  by  the  edges  of  the  bone  being  jagged  and 
bloody,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  membrane  ;  there  is  also 
more  or  less  effusion  of  blood  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
fracture. 

But  the  cases  that  occasion  the  greatest  difficult)'  to  the 
legal  physician  are  those  in  which  the  fracture  is  alleged  to 
have  resulted  from  the  fall  of  the  child  from  the  maternal 
parts  to  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  a  .sudden  delivery 
while  in  the  erect  position.  Such  cases,  although  compara- 
tively rare,  occur  .sufficiently  often  to  require  attention. 
They  present  no  special  marks  by  which  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  cases  of  criminal  violence.     Some  writers 
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even  deny  the  possibility  of  this  accident,  but  the  great 
weight  of  authorities,  including  Casper,  admit  their  occa* 
sional  occurrence.  In  order  to  test  the  matter,  tlie  last- 
named  autlior  made  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  twenty- 
five  dead  infants,  letting  them  fait  from  a  height  of  thirty 
inches  upon  a  hard  pavement.  One  parietal  bone  was  found 
fractured  in  sixteen  cases;  both  parietals  in  six  cases;  once 
the  parietal  and  frontal;  once  the  frontaJs;  and  once  the 
occipital.  The  fractures,  in  most  cases,  occurred  about  the 
parietal  protuberances.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
easier  to  fracture  the  skull  of  a  live  infant  than  that  of  a 
dead  one.  So,  also,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when  firm 
pressure  by  the  thumbs  and  fingers  is  made  upon  the  head 
of  a  new-born  dead  child,  out  of  fifteen  experiments,  in  seven, 
long  fractures  of  one  or  other  parietal  bones  resulted;  in 
the  other  cases,  the  result  was  merely  a  depression  of  the 
hone.  Hence,  we  must  conclude  that  the  possibility  of  such 
an  accident  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
cases  of  concealed  birth^  when  fractures  of  the  skull  are 
discovered. 

2.  Causes  of  Death  offer  Birfk. — These  are  both  numerous 
and  varied,  (i)  Congenital  malfotfuadon  and  disease  may 
exist ;  but  in  most  cases,  life  may  endure,  though  for  a  brief 
period,  even  in  mansfroscii.es.  Some  of  these  malformations 
arc  remediable,  others  are  not.  If  violence  should  be 
inflicted  upon  such  beings  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
life,  the  evidences  for  its  discovery  arc  similar  to  those 
employed  in  other  cases. 

(2)  Exposttre. — Under  this  head  may  be  included  all  the 
different  cases  of  abandonment  of  the  new-born  child.  As 
is  well  known,  the  new-born  iiifjint  speedily  perishes  if  not 
properly  cared  for  in  the  way  of  food  and  cloUiing. 
Authorities  generally  agree  that  deprivation  of  nourishment 
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for  over  twenty-four  hours  is  likely  to  prove  fetal.  Fodere 
states  the  greatest  length  of  time  to  be  one  or  two  days. 
Yet.  there  are  cases  on  record  where  the  infant  survived 
three  days  without  any  food,  and  exposed,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  variations  of  the  temperature. 

The  proofs  of  death  froin  exposure  io  cold  are  by  no 
means  positive,  unless  the  body  be  discovered  frozen  stiff, 
discolored  and  shriveled,  naked,  or  scantily  covered,  in  a 
cold  place,  buried  under  stones  or  earth,  its  lungs  affording 
evidence  of  previous  respiration,  the  internal  vessels  gorged 
with  blood,  while  the  external  ones  are  empty,  the  brain 
deeply  congested,  as  also  the  lungs  and  right  heart  (Fodere). 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  causes 
of  death,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  cold. 

The  signs  of  death  from  starvation  are  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  same  general  way.  These  are  an  emaciated  and 
shriveled  body;  a  pale  and  wrinkled  countenance,  expres- 
sive of  pain ;  dry.  lough  and  yellowish  skin;  the  mouth, 
tongue  and  fauces  also  dry ;  the  stomach  and  intestines 
empty  and  contracted ;  gall  bladder  enlarged,  and  bile 
usually  found  in  tlie  alimeiitaiy  canal ;  stomach  inflamed 
in  points ;  the  heart  flaccid,  and  the  great  vessels  almost 
empty.  Cases  of  infanticide  by  starvation  arc  rare.  In 
order  to  establish  the  charge,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
woman  willfully  kept  the  child  without  food,  and  with  a 
criminal  design.  Mere  neglect  or  imprudence  is  not  suflli- 
cient  Tn  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  recommended 
to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  starch,  and 
other  varieties  of  food. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  young  children  are /wr- 
pmdy  exposed  to  the  danger  of  starvation,  by  putting  them 
out  to  be  nursed  on  improper,  as  well  as  scanty  food,  as 
witnessed  in  the  wretched  system  di  baby-farming. 


(3)  IVourtf/s  ami  Injuries. — These  arc  frequently  tlic  cause 
of  death  in  new-born  children;  they  usually  prove  rapidly 
fatal,  and,  as  a  rule,  leave  no  signs  of  inflammation,  or  its 
results,  to  indicate  that  the  wound  was  made  during  life. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  ante-mortem  character  of  the 
wound  is  the  presence  of  a  coa^Ia  under  and  around  it 
These  indicate  that  the  circulation  was  going  on  at  the 
time;  but,  if  the  cITused  blood  be  liquid,  the  presumption 
is  that  the  injuries  were  inBicted  af^er  death,  and  while  the 
body  was  yet  warm.  An  accidenlal  wound  upon  the  child 
(usually  00  the  arm  or  leg)  might  be  made  by  the  knife  or 
scissors  employed  in  cutting  the  cord;  but  in  such  a  case, 
there  should  be  proof  that  the  cord  had  been  really  cut, 
and  not  ruptured. 

renetrating  ami  punctured  ivounds,  of  apparently  trifling 
character,  may  easily  prove  fatal  to  a  new-born  child.  Thus, 
punctures  made  by  a  needle  or  stiletto  into  the  fontanelles, 
between  the  vertebra,  or  under  the  orbit,  are  almost  sure  to 
destroy  life.  Beck  mentions  the  case  of  a  midwife  who  was 
executed  in  Paris  for  killing  several  children  by  plunging  a 
needle  into  the  head,  as  it  presented  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
womb.  He  also  cites  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Underwood, 
of  a  lady's  child,  who  died  in  convulsions,  which  could  not 
be  traced  to  any  cause  until  after  death,  when  a  pin,  that  had 
accidentally  gotten  under  the  child's  cap.  was  found  inserted 
into  the  fcntanelle  {Med.  Jitris/>.,Vo\.  I,  p.  552).  The  cause 
of  death  in  such  cases  niay  easily  escape  detection.  If 
suspected,  the  skin  should  be  carefully  dissected  off  and 
.spread  out  before  the  light,  when  the  finest  puncture  can  be 
detected. 

Dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  neck  {twisting  of  the  neci) 
arc  occasional  causes  of  death  in  new-born  children.  Of 
course,  in  such  cases,  the  defence  would  ascribe  it  to  acci- 
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dent  in  the  efforts  to  disengage  the  child  from  the  mother, 
and  the  fact  of  criminal  interference  could  only  be  estab- 
lished by  the  attending  circumstances.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  cases  are  recorded  where  other  disloca- 
tions, as  of  the  hip  and  knee,  have  taken  place  before  birth, 
as  the  results  of  an  injury  to  the  mother. 

(4)  Asphyxia,  in  its  various  forms,  is  the  most  common 
of  all  the  means  of  destroying  the  nt:w-burn  child.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Tardieu,  whose  ample  experience  extended 
over  twenty-four  years,  fatir-/ififL'!  of  all  the  cases  of  infanti- 
cide that  he  had  examined  were  due  to  some  form  of 
asphyxia.     His  555  cases  are  thus  tabulated;— 


Sunbcnt'ion, 
Immersion  in  pnvie-., 
Strangulation, 
Diowning, 
Frflctnre  or  skull, 
Burns,  .         .         . 

Wounds,  ,         .         . 

Hemorrhage  of  nuvel, 
Kxposure  to  col*), 

Pofsanlng. 

Total, 


(AcpliTxin) 
444 
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Asphyxia  may  be  effected  in  various  ways — as  by  sufib- 
cation,  strauj^iinij.  hanging  and  drowning,  by  smothering 
under  the  bed-clothes,  by  exposure  to  noxious  vapors  or 
gases,  and  by  thrusting  various  substances  into  the  mouth 
and  nose. 

(rt)  Suffocation. — ^Thls  is  a  frequent  cause  of  accidcHtat 
death  in  iiew-borti  cliildren,  arising  from  neglect  to  remove 
it  from  the  maternal  di.schargcs,  or  from  the  bed-clothes; 
Of  to  disengage   its   face    from   the   membranes   or  caat^ 


which  is  sometimes  spread  over  it,  or  to  remo\'e  the  mucus 
from  it!i  mouth  and  throat.  In  sotne  cases,  Ihc  obstruction 
is  caused  by  meconium,  blood  or  fxces,  which  have  been 
taken  in  by  aspiration,  in  the  pas^ge  of  the  head  through 
the  outlet,  or  inimediatcly  after  birth.  Such  instances  of 
accidental  siifTocation  usually  occur  where  the  woman  was 
delivered  alone,  and  without  any  assistance. 

Suffocation  is  a  very  frequent  rrfwwa/ cause  of  death  in 
cases  of  infantici<)e.  The  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
accomplished,  and  the  slight  risk  of  detection,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from  an  accident,  doubt- 
less cause  it  to  be  so  often  resorted  to.  A  wet  cloth  simply 
placed  over  the  mouth,  or  thrust  into  that  cavity,  either 
before  tir  after  respinition.and  pressure  on  the  child's  chest 
(though  the  latter  might  accidentally  occur  at  birth,  when 
tile  head  is  born,  and  the  body  is  retained  for  some  time 
and  subjected  to  pressure  in  the  outlet),  foreign  bodies 
introduced  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  such  as  tow,  hay, 
feathers,  ashes,  etc. — such  are  the  means  commonly  em- 
ployed for  suflbcating  the  child.  In  one  case,  a  mass  of 
doti^h  had  been  forced  down  the  throat,  so  as  to  obstnict 
the  larynx;  in  another,  the  back  part  of  the  throat  was 
packed  with  wet  sand ;  and  in  a  third,  the  respiratory  (Pas- 
sages were  filled  with  cinders,  drawn  in  suddenly  by  aspi- 
ration, A  child  may  also  be  suflocated  under  the  bed- 
clothes, or  by  exposure  to  the  noxious  vapors  of  sulphur, 
burning  charcoal,  the  exhalations  of  privies,  etc.,  and  with- 
out leaving  any  trace  of  the  real  cause  of  death. 

t  Strictly  speaking,  the  child  cannot  be  said  to  be  jw/^a/i"*/ 
■nless  it  ha'^  fir'^t  breathed ;  yet  in  many  ca.scs  the  death  is 
Brought  about  before  respiration  is  established — hreathing 
is  simply  pni'entid.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
impos-sible  for  the  examiner  to  ascribe  the  death  to  a  crimi- 
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nal  act,  unless  there  existed  ver)'  evident  Hiarka  of  undue 
violence.  In  every  case  of  infantile  suffocation,  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  respiratory  openings  should  be  made,  in 
order  to  detect  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  In  true  cases 
of  suffocation  tfw  post-mertctn  signs  are  those  of  apncca  gen- 
erally— such  as  congestion  of  the  right  heart  and  venous 
system,  and  also  of  the  brain  ;  but  there  are  present,  also, 
the  punctiform  eccbymoses  under  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
endocardium,  peritoneum  and  bronchi,  so  much  insisted  on 
by  M.Tardieu.  The  lungs  of  infants,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  are  not  usually  found  engorged  with  blood.  Dr. 
Tidy  says,  "if  the  child  be  vigorous  and  well-developed, 
the  muscular  and  elastic  forces  of  the  arteries  and  arterioU 
will  be  sufficient  to  drive  the  blood  on,  after  the  heart  has' 
ceased  to  beat,  and  respiration  is  prevented.  Such  lungs 
will,  therefore,  be  found  comparatively  bloodless  or  anaimic, 
but  with  a  large  amount  of  emphysema,  or  dilatation  and 
rupture  of  the  air-cells,  owing  to  the  violent  attempts  at 
inspiration  or  breathing"  {IVaodman  and  Tidy's  Fonn.  Med., 

P-  ^5)- 

If  the  death  has  resulted  from  pressure  of  the  body 
under  the  bed-clothes,  the  head  will  be  found  Hattened,  the 
tongue  protruding,  the  eyes  half  open,  a  frothy  mucus 
escaping  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  the  excrements 
voided. 

(b)  Simn^^idafion.^  A.  not  unfrequent  mode  of  child- 
murder.  The  marks  of  this  differ  according  to  the  different 
methods  employed.  Since,  in  criminal  strangulation,  much 
more  violence  is  usually  employed  than  is  necessary,  the 
neck  will  be  very  apt  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  fingers,  or 
of  the  ligature  employed,  and  sometimes  of  both.  Al  times 
there  may  be  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  from  the  roughness  of 


the  ligature,  and  also  ecchymosis  surrounding  the  marks  of 
the  latter. 

In  all  such  cases  of  infanticide,  the  usual  defence  set  up 
is  that  Uic  cord  was  placed  U)K>n  tlie  neck  of  the  child  to  aid 
in  its  delivery;  or  else  it  will  be  attributed  to  the  accidental 
encircling  of  the  navel  string;  this,  however,  would  be  dis- 
proved by  the  evidence  of  breathing  (vide  ante,  p.  497). 
Even  the  marks  of  the  fingers  upon  the  throat,  indicating 
throtUing,  will  be  attempted  to  be  explained  by  referring 
them  to  the  same  cause. 

The  question  whether  the  marks  of  the  cord  in  stran- 
gulation can  t>e  imitated  if  it  is  applied  after  death,  must 
be  answered  in  the  affinnativc,  provided  it  is  done  very 
soon  after  death,  and  while  the  body  is  yet  warm  (vide  antt, 
p.  158). 

The  only  difTerence  between  strangling  and  hafiging,as  a 
mode  of  child-murder,  is  the  oblique  mark  of  the  cord  about 
the  neck  in  the  latter.  Hanging  is  certainly  a  very  rare 
form  of  infanticide. 

{c)  Dnnmiing. —  There  arc  no  signs  to  indicate  death  from 
drowning,  in  the  body  of  a  child  that  ha.s  not  breathed  ;  yet 
this  form  of  infanticide  has  been  known  to  be  perpetrated 
criminally,  as  when  a  woman  causes  herself  to  be  delivered 
in  a  bath,  so  as  to  retain  the  child  under  water,  and  thus 
preiwHt  its  breathing.  After  respiration,  tlie  signs  of  drown- 
ing arc  the  same  a;;  in  adults  (vide  p.  170).  Here,  the 
important  mcdico-lcgal  question  is.  Was  the  child  alive  or 
dead  when  thrown  into  the  water?  Generally,  it  is  the 
latter;  hence  the  importance  of  an  accurate  inspection  of 
the  body,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  marks  of  violence, 
some  of  which  would  be  positive  evidence  of  antecedent 
death,  whilst  others  might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  acci- 
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dental  causes.  In  all  such  cases,  the  throat  and  air  pas- 
sages should  be  especially  investigated  for  foreign  sub- 
stances. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  young  infant  may  easily 
be  drowned  by  the  simple  immersion  of  the  face  in  water. 
Cases  have  occurred  where,  through  unconsciousness,  or  in 
a  very  rapid  delivery,  the  child  is  projected  into  a  commode 
half  full  of  water,  where  it  wouldcertainly  perish  by  drown- 
ing if  not  soon  rescued.  A  case  of  this  nature  once 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  author,  which,  however,  did 
not  result  fatally.  The  .same  thing  may  happen  to  a  woman 
mistaking  the  sensation  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
child's  head  on  the  perineum,  for  the  feeling  of  a  desire  to 
evacuate  the  bowels,  Yielding  to  this  impulse,  and  sitting 
upon  the  opening  of  a  privy,  a  sudden  pain  will  eject  the 
child  from  the  maternal  parts,  and  in  its  fall  the  umbiHcal 
cord  will  be  ruptured,  or  else  (in  rare  cases)  the  placenta 
may  be  dragged  out  still  attached,  and  the  child  will  miser- 
ably perish  En  the  semi-liqutd  filth  in  which  it  lies.  Cases 
of  this  sort  arc  not  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  medical  jurist 
to  distinguish  the.5e  from  cases  of  criminal  infanticide  of  a 
similar  nature,  since  they  will  both  e.thibit  the  same  evi- 
dences of  death  from  suffocation.  In  a  criminal  case,  how- 
ever, the  accompanying  circumstances  may  sometimes  lead 
to  the  detection  of  the  culprit,  as  when  marks  of  blood  are 
discovered  in  her  bedroom,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  traced 
to  the  privy  ;  or  where  the  umbilical  cord  may  be  discovered 
cut,  and  not  ruptured  ;  or  where  other  circumstances  might 
present  which  would  render  the  prisoner's  account  incon- 
sistent with  the  therjry  of  accident. 

((/)  Poisaftiug-  is  an  extremely  rare  form  of  inlanticidc, 
although  it  is  a  frequent  mode  of  destroying  young  chll- 
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dren.  One  case  is  recorded  of  poisoning  a  child  one  day 
old  with  arsenic,  where  the  woman  was  acquitted,  upon  the 
plcji  of  puerperal  insanity  (&/.  Muntk.  Jour.,  Sept.,  1852). 

The  followinjj  general  conclusions  may  he  considered  as 
warranted  from  the  foregoing  considerations:  1.  Did  the 
death  occur  naturally  ?  2.  Could  it  have  been  prevented  ? 
3.  Is  the  mother  guilty  of  not  having;  used  proper  precau- 
tion? 4-  Was  the  death  caused  by  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  motiier  ?  5.  If  tliere  are  marks  of  violence  upon  the 
child,  did  the  mother  inflict  them? 

From  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  medical  testimony  is  not  always  sufficient  of  itself  to 
establish  a  charge  of  infanticide.  So  many  cases,  as  we  have 
seen,  occur  in  which  precisely  the  same  medical  signs  arc 
exhibited  in  both  accidental  and  criminal  death  in  new-bom 
children,  that  the  attending  circumstances  have  to  be  de- 
pended upon  In  order  to  come  to  a  decision.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  serious  duty  of  tlie  legal  physician,  in  a  case 
of  infanticide,  to  make  the  very  fullest  investigation,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  most  thorough  autopsy  of  tlie  body. 
To  this  end,  a  few  practical  suggestions  arc  here  added. 

MODE  OF   CONDUCTING   THE    EXAMINATION    IN  A   CASE  OP 
INFANTICIDE. 

(i)  External. — ^A  careful  external  inspection  of  the  body 
of  the  child  is  first  to  be  made.  Note  the  color,  sex,  kn^th 
(measured  from  vertex  to  feet),  the  prfsciut-  or  absence  of 
putrefaction,  wounds,  brnises,  injuries,  stai/is,  etc.  Take  the 
dimensions  q{  t\\G  Ihorax,  shoulders  and  head;  also  ascertain 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  note 
the  condition  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

(2)  Internal. — Observe  the  shape  and  condition  of  the 
thorax;  the  lungs,  as  to  their  position,  volume,  shape  and 
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color ;  their  absolute  and  specific  weight ;  the  position  of 
the  diapitragm  ;  the  condition  of  the  hear!^s  to  ^\^  foramen 
oz'aie,  and  ductus  arteriastis  ;  also  the  ductus  vetiosm,  and  the 
jimbilieal  vessels.  In  the  abdomen,  observe  the  stomach  and 
iutesthti's,  the  Ik'er  and  bladder.  Also  notice  the  brain  and 
spinal  mornnv. 

The  Autopsy. — The  first  incision  should  be  made  com- 
mencing at  the  centre  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  extend  down 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  Some  advise  to  divide 
the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  so  as  the  more  completely 
to  expose  the  buccal  cavity,  in  the  search  for  foreign  sub- 
stances ;  this,  however,  may  not  be  necessary.  The  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  fonpte  are  to  be  specially 
noticed.  The  laryn.x  and  trachea  are  next  to  be  laid  opeii, 
and  as  much  of  the  cesophagus  as  can  be  now  seen.  The 
incision  is  now  to  be  carried  down  on  each  side  of  the  spine 
of  the  ilia,  and  the  triangular  portion  of  the  integuments 
thus  shaped  out  is  to  be  turned  back,  so  as  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  umbilical  vessels.  The  abdomen  is  next  to 
be  opened,  and  the  position  of  the  diapkragm  noticed.  All 
the  viscera  are  to  be  carefully  inspected,  together  with  the 
ductus  vetwsus,  behind  the  liver.  The  stomach  and  bowels 
arc  to  be  tied  and  removed,  in  order  to  search  for  poison, 
if  suspected.  The  gall  bladder  and  urinary  bladder  should 
be  examined;  also  the  presence  or  absence  of  meconium 
in  the  large  intestines  be  ascertained. 

The  thorax  should  be  opened  by  the  scissors,  preferably 
to  the  knife,  at  the  junction  of  the  costal  cartilages.  After 
examining  the  general  appearance  of  the  contents,  all  the 
great  vessels  arc  to  be  tied,  and  divided  beyond  the  liga- 
tures; the  trachea  i.s  also  to  be  divided  at  its  root.  The 
lungs  are  then  to  be  taken  out  and  weighed,  and  subjected 
to  the  hydrostatic  test     The  heart  may  now  be  examined 


as  to  the  condition  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  ductus  arterio- 
sus. The  head  may  be  examined  by  making  one  incision 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  back  to  the  neck,  and  another  at 
right  angles  from  ear  to  ear;  a  strong  scissors  should  be 
used  in  cutting  through  the  bones.  The  brain  is  to  be 
inspected  in  the  usual  manner.  The  spinal  cord  may  also 
require  examination,  as  also  the  vertebrae. 

The  other  two  questions  pertaining  to  the  infant,  in  a  case 
of  child-murder,  have  reference  to  its  agt\  and  the  tnitrval 
elapsed  sin^t  its  death.  The  age  of  the  new  born  child  is  to 
be  determined  by  ascertaining  if  it  exhibited  the  recognized 
character  of  a  fully  matured  foetus  (vide  ante.  p.  482).  The 
exact  interval  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  death  cannot 
be  determined  merely  by  a  medical  inspection.  Many  cir- 
cumstances would  have  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  lemperalure,  Uie  place  where  tite  body  was 
discovered,  etc.,  before  the  examiner  could  venture  an 
opinion ;  and  he  should  always  be  extremely  cautious  in 
the  matter,  seeing  how  uncertain  are  the  signs  on  which 
that  opinion  is  to  be  founded.     (Vide  Adipocere,  p.  52.) 
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SECTION  IV. 

tl.  fJL'ESTlONS  RELATtSr.  TO  THE  MOTHF.R  IK  A  CASE  OF  ISPANTI- 
ClUE  —  SIGNS  OF  DELIVERY  —  SIGNS  APKORnEO  BY  AN  EAKLY 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  WOMAN— EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MIt.K — 
CONCEALED  DELIVERY  —  CONCEALMENT  OF  BIRrK  —  PRETENDED 
DELIVERY. 

It  is  necessary  in  every  case  of  alleged  infanticide  to  con- 
nect the  condition  of  tlie  reputed  mother  with  that  of  tlie 
infant,  so  as  to  establish  the  fact  that  she  has  been  actually 
delivered  about  the  time  when  it  is  judged  that  the  child 
was  boni.    This  is  always  sufficiently  easy,  provided  the 
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case  is  a  recent  one,  and  the  mother  can  be  found,  and  is 
willing  to  submit  to  medical  examination.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether different  where  a  considerable  interval  has  cla.psed 
since  the  birth,  and  where  the  woman  has  either  disap- 
piCared,  or  has  so  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  confinement  as  no  longer  to  offer  any  signs  by  which  it 
can  be  proven. 

The  question  then,  is — Has  this  woman  been  recently 
delivered?  To  give  a  satisfactory  reply,  she  must  be 
properly  examined.  If  the  exam i nation  is  made  within 
three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  the  following  signs  will 
usually  be  exhibited:  there  is  more  or  less  weakness, some 
pallor  of  face ;  the  eyes  a  little  sunken,  with  a  dark  areola 
under  or  around  them;  the  skin  is  soft,  moist  and  relaxed; 
the  whole  aspect  resembling  that  of  a  person  recovering 
from  sickness.  The  pulse  is  soft  and  a  little  quickened; 
the  abdomen  feels  soft  and  relaxed  to  the  touch,  and  is 
sometimes  thrown  into  folds,  and  presents  on  the  surface 
a  number  of  transvirse,  livid  lines,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
become  white  and  shining,  or  silvery  {Jinae  albicanies). 
The  uterus  can  be  distinctly  felt  through  tlie  wall  of  the 
>domen,  low  down,  like  a  large  ball.  The  breasts  have  a 
full  and  somewhat  knotted  feci ;  they  are  generally  enlarged, 
and  the  nipples  arc  prominent,  and  often  exude  a  watery 
milk. 

The  external  organs  of  generation  are  swollen,  relaxed 
and  moist;  the  vagina  capacious,  and  without  folds;  the  os 
uteri  easily  felt  to  be  low,  and  somewhat  [Kitulous ;  the  lips 
soft  and  relaxed,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  lacerated.  The 
uterine  sound  will  show  the  increased  depth  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  and  prove  the  tumor  felt  from  the  outside  to  be  the 
womb.  There  will  be  a  dark,  mucg-sanguinoknt  discharge 
from  tlie  uterus,  known  as  tiu  lochia,  readily  distinguishable 
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by  its  peculiar  odor.  The  color  of  the  lochia  subsequently 
becomes  much  lighter,  or  greenish;  this  discharge  usually 
disappears  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  in  some  instances,  it 
is  suppressed. 

These  signs  combined  form  a  very  positive  proof  of  de- 
livery, aIthouf;h  no  one  of  them  singly  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  condition  of  the  genital  organs  affords,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  conclusive  evidence. 

The  iin€(S  aibicantes  may  result  from  any  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  as  ascites,  uterine  tumor,  etc. ;  they  have  even 
been  seen  in  the  male.  The  secretion  of  milk  may  be 
absent,  and  ag'ain,  it  may  occur  in  the  unimprcgnated  con- 
dition; but  the  presence  of  cohstrmn  among  the  milk  cor- 
puscles (to  be  determined  by  the  microscope)  may  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  recent  delivery.  The 
locliia  and  tlie  relaxed  state  of  the  genital  organs  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  catamenia,  except  for  the  peculiar  odor; 
but  the  jagged  or  notched  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  and  its 
patulous  state  are  usually  to  be  attributed  to  a  recent 
delivery. 

All  the  above  signs  of  delivery  feil  completely  after  the 
lapse  of  five  to  ten  days,  except  the  still  increased  size  of 
the  uterus,  and  its  rather  open  and  jagged  os,  together  with 
the  silvery  lines  across  the  abdomen.  The  two  last  men- 
tioned signs  would  h^  positive  evidence,  provided  it  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  the  woman's  ^Wf  pregnancy,  and  pro- 
vided also  the  absence  of  any  other  abdominal  swelling 
could  be  proved.  Otherwise,  they  only  afford  grounds  for 
suspecting  one  or  more  former  deliveries. 

Sigtii  of  Delivery  in  the  Dead. — Supposing  the  woman  to 
have  died  immediately  after  her  delivery,  the  evidences  of 
tliat  fact  will  be  sufficiently  manifest.     Besides  the  condl- 
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tion  of  the  external  organs  above  described  in  the  case  of 
the  living,  on  opening  the  abdomen,  the  uterus  will  be 
found  fiat  and  flaccid,  between  nine  and  twelve  inches  long, 
and  with  the  os  wide  open.  The  cavity  will  contain  bloody 
coagula,  wiih  the  remains  of  the  decidua  lining  the  inner 
.surface.  The  attachment  of  theplacenta  will  be  marked  by 
a  gangrenous-looking  spot.  If  the  death  has  been  delayed 
only  a  few  days,  the  womb  will  be  considerably  contracted, 
and  all  the  above  signs  will  be  considerably  modified ;  and  if 
three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to 
determine  delivery  in  the  dead,  as  in  the  livjng. 

The  fact  of  unconscious  dehvery  must  undoubtedly  be  ad- 
mitted, as  it  is  supported  by  positive  evidence,  and  as  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  well  known  instances  of  a  similar  character 
in  women  when  in  coma,  epilepsy^  asphyxia,  narcotism,  and 
an;KSlhcsia  from  ether  and  clilorofomi,  and  also  when  in 
profound  natural  sleep. 


Concealed  Delivery. — In  nearly  every  case  of  infanticide,  it 
is  the  object  of  the  woman  both  to  conceal  the  body  of  her 
child,  and  hide  all  traces  of  her  delivery.  The  concealment 
of  pre^^nancy  is  no  offence,  in  law,  but  the  concealment  of 
delivery  or  of  the  birfh  of  a  child  is  a  misdemeanor.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  and  practice,  however,  women  who  are  tried 
on  this  charge  arc  punished,  not  for  concealment  of  the  birth, 
but  for  concealment  of  the  Iwdy  of  the  child, — a  distinction 
which  excites  hope  in  the  criminal,  that  if  she  can  do  away 
with  the  body,  she  may  be  free  of  the  law.  According  to 
the  statute,  the  child  must  be  dead :  the  concealment  of  a 
living  body  is  no  offence,  unless  it  should  happen  to  die 
before  the  birth  was  made  known.  In  a  trial  hi £t/furalmen/ 
of  birth,  the  medical  evidence  is  derived  exclusively  from 
the  mother ;  the  body  of  the  child  need  not  be  produced, 
4S 
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and  the  special  points  which  will  engage  attention  are  (i) 
the  proofs  of  recent  delivery;  (i)  the  proofs  of  previous 
pregnancy,  and  (3)  the  connection  between  the  alleged 
period  of  delivery  and  the  state  of  the  cliild  as  found, 

PrcU'tuied  Delivery. — This  has  occasionally  occurred  with 
women  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  compelling 
marriage,  or  disinheriting  parties  who  have  claims  to  an 
estate,  and  sometimes  without  any  assignable  motive.  A 
proper  medical  examination  would  certainly  detect  the  im- 
posture, because  the  assumed  delivery  must  be  recent  and 
not  remote.  It  rtiay  occur  where  tlic  woman  has  never  been 
pregnant,  where  she  Had  previously  been  prc^ant,  and 
where  she  had  actually  been  delivered,  but  had  substituted 
a  Iwiiig  for  a  dead  child. 

Evidences  of  the  Death  of  the  CkUd  before  its  Birth. — The 
question  whether  the  child  is  dead  in  utcro  may  require  to 
be  determined  in  certain  civil  cases  involving  succession  to 
an  estate,  contingent  to  the  life  of  the  child ;  also  in  criminal 
cases,  a.s  where  a  pregnant  woman  has  been  maltreated,  and 
her  unborn  offspring  is  alleged  to  be  dead.  During  preg- 
nancy, the  life  of  the  fcetus  is  inferred  from  the  general  good 
health  of  the  mother,  although  this  is  by  no  means  a  posi- 
tive sign.  The  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
abdomen,  together  with  the  continuance  of  the  ftrtal  move- 
ments, though  strongly  suggestive  of  foital  life,  arc  not 
absolute  proofs.  The  only  unequivocal  sign  is  the  sound  vf 
the  foittd  heart  repeatedly  heard  by  auscultation. 

The  indications  of  the  death  of  the  ftetus  during  preg- 
nancy are  the  cessation  of  all  motion,  after  this  has  been 
positively  felt  by  tlie  won;an.  She  experiences  a  sensation  of 
a  dead  weight  in  the  abdomen,  along  with  a  sense  of  lassi- 
tude ;  the  breasts  are  apt  to  recede,  or  become  less  promt- 
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ncnt  i  there  is  pallor  of  the  countenance,  with  a  dark  circle 
around  the  eyes;  the  spirits  ling,  amounting  at  limes  to 
melancholy  ;  the  breath  is  fetid.  While  these  signs  combined 
may  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  death  of  the  embryo,  the 
only  positive  and  unequivocal  proof  of  it  would  be  the  ascer- 
tained continuous  absence  of  the  beat  of  the  ftetal  heart,  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope.  It  is  stated,  on  good  authorities, 
that  the  plactiital  bruii  may  continue  some  time  after  the 
death  of  the  fcetus. 

During  actual  delivery,  the  signs  of  the  child's  life  are 
limpidity  of  the  waters,  regularity  of  the  pains,  together 
with  increase  in  their  strength,  pulsation  of  the  cord,  and 
also  of  the  heart  and  fontanelles  of  the  child. 

Putrefaction  of  the  fcetus  generally  occurs  ^oon  after  its 
death  in  w/tr(>,  and  it  is  usually  prematurely  expellee!  within 
a  few  weeks;  but  occasionally  it  is  retained  until  the  full 
term,  and  may  even  then  not  exhibit  the  marks  of  decom- 
position. The  various  causes  that  may  occasion  the  intra- 
uterine death  of  the  child  have  already  been  described 
{ante,  p.  509), 

The  indications  of  the  child's  death  during  delivery  are 
fetid  discharges  instead  of  limpid  waters,  absence  of  all 
motion,  a  livid  appearance  of  the  skin,  no  pulsation  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  the  cuticle  peeling  off  the  head  in  flakes, 
and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  loose  and  (loatinji.  The 
lividity  of  the  skin  is  not  an  invariable  sign ;  a  case  is 
mentioned  where,  in  an  arm  presentation,  the  member  was 
so  livid  and  cold  as  to  be  supposed  certainly  to  indicate  tlic 
child's  death ;  it  was  consequently  ampuuted,  in  order  to 
CicJlttate  the  labor;  but,  to  the  discomfitureof  the  accoucheur, 
the  cliild  was  born  alive  and  survived. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  fa;tus  that  has  been  dead 
some  time  before  its  birth  has  already  been  described 
{anw,  p.  493). 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

I.EGrriMACY— INIIEKITANCE. 

SECTION  I. 

MEDtCO-LECAL  IMPORTANCE — OKDIN.IKV  TKKM  OF  HUMAN  GESTA- 
TION—  PttOiKACIED  <i POTATION— AKIiL'MKNi  FROM  ANAUWY  OF 
TIIF.  I^WKR  ANIMALS— I'MRMATltBE  0EL3VEHV — EARLY  V!ADI1.1TV 
OF  THE  CHILI) — LIVE   HIKTM   IN   t-'IVIl.  CASES. 

Tlie  question  of  Legitimacy  is  one  involving  the  nearest 
and  dearest  interests  of  social  life,  and  it  is  one  which,  at 
times,  is  surrounded  with  no  slight  difficulties  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  it,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  most  of 
tlie  evidence  usually  advanced  to  support  it. 

Cases  involving  the  question  of  legitimacy  arc  rarely 
decided  upon  medical  evidence  alone;  there  are  usually 
circumstances  which  point  pretty  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
the  child,  whose  legitimacy  is  disputed,  is  the  offspring  of 
adtiltery.  With  these  circumstances,  however,  the  medical 
jurist  is  not  concerned.  The  two  important  medico-legal 
points  for  his  consideration  relate  to  the  questions  of /ro- 
tracted  human  gestation,  and  of  premature  delwery. 

The  following  positions  may  be  considered  as  settled  by 
the  laws  of  this  country,  and  also  of  linyland  :— 

1.  Every  child  horn  in  wedlock  is  presumed  to  be  l^iti- 
mate,  unless  it  can  be  shown  (i)  that  the  parties  had  been 
separated  for  a  time  beyond  the  usually  allotted  i>eriod  of 
gestation;  (2)  the  absolute  impotence  of  tlie  husband  during 
this  same  period  ;  (^)  the  proof  of  adultery  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  alleged  child  by  the 
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husband ;  (4)  when  the  woman  was  so  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nEincy  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  that  her  situation  must 
have  been  knuwn  to  her  husband,  this  will  be  deemed  as  a 
fccognitwi  of  paternity,  and  also  of  legitimacy,  on  his  part. 

A  child  born  after  the  death  of  its  mother  (as  by  the 
Ca:sarean  -section)  is  heldto  be  legitimate,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  the  marriage  tie  is  dissolved  by  her  death  ;  hence, 
as  remarked  by  Dr.  Taylor,  a  child  may  be  conceived  before 
marriage,  and  born  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  yet 
be  legitimate,  although  neither  conceived  nor  born  in  wed- 
lock. 

I.  The  first  mcdico-lcgal  question  has  reference  to  pro- 
trtuted gistiition,  and  this  necessarily  involves  the  question 
of  tlie  ordinary  pcrind  of  human  geUation.  The  \isual 
popular  notion  upon  this  point  is  that  it  comprises  nine 
calendar  months  (273  to  275  days),  or  ten  Iimar  months 
{280  days).  Ten  lunar  months  was  the  period  allotted  by 
the  lioman  law,  which  w.ia  aUo  the  opinion  of  Mar\*ey, 
dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  last  menstrual 
period,  There  seems  to  be  a  fair  physiological  presumption 
for  this  latter  view,  based  on  the  idea  that  parturition  occurs 
at  the  period  of  what  would  be  the  Unth  mcastrual  effort 
since  the  last. 

One  cause  of  the  discordance  existing  on  this  subject 
arises  from  want  of  a  fixed  startijig  {>olnL  This  is  ordinarily 
referred  by  women  (i),  to  certain  peculiar  .sensation.<s  sup- 
posed to  be  experienced  at  conception  ;  this  is  altogether 
fallacious,  as  it  is  well  knuwn  that  conception  may  occur  in 
the  uncoiisciotis  state;  (2)  to  the  period  of  qidckemng ;  this 
is  equally  uncertain,  since  the  time  of  quickening  varies  so 
much  in  dirfijrcnt  women. — from  the  twelfth  to  the  twcnty- 
liflh  week ;  and  in  some  it  docs  not  occur  at  alt ;  whilst  in 
others  it  may  be  supposed  to  exist  even  in  the  absence  of 


pregnancy,  (3)  Cfssntion  of  catametua. — ^This  is  the  usual 
and,  on  tlie  whole,  llie  surest  method  of  calculating;  but  it 
is  liable  to  many  fallacies,  such  as  {a)  the  arrest  of  the 
menses  before  pregnancy ;  (/J)  their  continuance  for  a  month 
or  more  after  pregnancy;  ((*)  again,  the  intervals  between 
the  periods  are  not  the  same  in  all  women  ;  usually  there 
is  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  days  from  the  commencement 
of  one  period  to  the  conimcnccmcnt  of  another,  but  it  is 
frequently  lunger  or  shorter,  and  this  in  the  same  woman  at 
diflerent  times.  As  conception  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  the  interval  between  the  catjmenia,  it  is  evident  there 
might  be  a  difflTcnce  of  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  days 
as  to  its  actual  date,  according  as  it  occurred  immediately 
(j^/rrthe  one  catanienial,  or  immediately  before  the  succeed- 
ing period.  The  usual  custom  among  nvarried  women  is  to 
reckon  nine  calendar  months  from  the  last  mentioned 
period,  and  to  add  about  fourteen  days  for  possible  error. 
There  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  among  accouch- 
eurs of  tlie  higliL'-^t  reputation  on  the  subject  of  the  natural 
period  of  gestation — varj'ing  from  274  to  301  days.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  average  period  is  between  tlie  thirty- 
eighth  and  fortieth  weeks, 

The  most  certain  and  positive  starting  paint  from  which 
to  fix  the  date  of  conception  is  a  single  itttercourse.  But 
even  where  this  can  be  accurately  settled,  still  there  will  be 
found  conHiderable  discrepancies  which  nmst  be  attributed 
to  individual  peculiarities,  and  which  indicate  that  there  is 
no  rt^ic/rt/i- law  on  the  subject.  Observations  show  results 
varying  from  233,  249  and  260  days,  up  to  293  and  313 
days.  Now,  even  rejecting  the  two  extreme  cases  of  233  and 
313  days  (though  they  are  perfectly  authenticated),  as  very 
exceptional,  we  still  have  the  great  variation  qX  forty-four 
days  between  the  two  extremes  of  249  and  293  days,  or  of 
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sixfy  days  between  the  extremes  of  233  and  293  clays. 
Taking  the  average  of  fifty-six  cases,  dating  from  a  single 
coitus,  reported  by  various  authors,  ranging  between  360 
and  296  days,  it  will  be  found  to  be  376  days. 

The  irregularity  as  reganis  the  normal  period  of  gesta- 
tion in  the  human  female,  finds  its  analogy  among  the 
tower  animals.  Extended  observations  made  upon  the 
cow,  thiC  mare,  and  the  sheep  confirm  the  results  observed 
in  the  human  female.  In  the  cow,  the  average  period  of 
gestation  Js  about  285  days;  yet.  from  Dr.  Krahmcr's 
tables,  it  is  found  that,  out  of  1 105  cows,  335  calved  on  the 
fortieth  week,  429  on  the  forty -first  week,  and  135  on  the 
forty-second  week;  the  balance  varied  from  the  thirty- 
eighth  week  to  the  fifty-first  week — a  period  of  about  go 
days. 

In  j'A^'c/,  the  average  time  among  177  births  examined  ^ 
was  150  days;  yet  the  period  varied  from  14510  171  days — ■ 
a  difference  of  26  day.s. 

In  marcs,  whose  normal  term  of  gestation  is  about  300 
days,  Tcs-sier  found,  out  of  102,  that  21  went  as  far  as  360 
days,  and  one  as  for  as  394  days. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  the  above  statements  must 
be  that  it  is  possible  for  human  pregnancy  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  usually  admitted  normal  period;  bnt  the  ques- 
tion haiv  far  beyond,  is  rather  difficult  to  answer ;  though 
the  greater  the  amount  of  deviation,  the  stronger  and  more 
convincing  should  be  the  proofs. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  tliat  a  protracted  pregnancy  is 
accompanied  by  an  increased  size  of  the  child,  although, 
physiologically  considered,  the  foetus  ought  to  continue  to 
increase  in  size  ut  utero  after  the  usual  term  of  gestation. 

The  celebrated  Gardiur  Peerage  Case  well  illustrates 
many  of  the  above  points.    Lord  and  I^dy  Gardner  parted 
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from  each  otlicr  on  January  30th,  1802.  The  husband 
returned  on  July  nth,  of  the  same  year.  During  his 
absence,  his  wife  was  known  to  be  living  in  adulterous 
intercourse  with  a  Mr.  jadis.  She  was  delivered  of  a  son 
on  the  8th  of  Deceinbi;r,  three  hundred  and  twelve  days 
after  Lord  Gardner's  first  absence,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  (about  five  months)  after  his  return.  The  child 
was  pcrft-ctly  developed,  and  mature  at  its  birth,  so  that 
the  idea  of  a  premature  birth  was  not  entertained ;  and  the 
only  question  was  as  lo  the  possibility  of  a  protracted 
gestation.  The  ablest  obstetrical  experts  were  engaged  on 
both  sides  at  the  trial,  and,  as  usual,  there  was  a  difference 
of  professional  opinion  upon  the  subject,  some  maintiining 
that  the  period  of  gestation  was  absolutely  fixed,  while 
others  (the  majority)  admitted  the  possibility  of  its  being 
protracted.  The  case  was  decideti  aj^ainst  the  claimant 
(ilie  alleged  stm),  not.  however,  on  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
tracted period  of  his  birth,  but  on  tlie  ground  of  his  motlier's 
notorious  adultery,  and  her  concealment  of  his  birth. 

A  circumst;incc  often  lost  sight  of  in  this  discus^^ion  is, 
that  conception  is  not  always  synchronous  with  intercourse 
or  "  insemination."  The  former  occurs  only  when  the 
spermatozoids  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  ovum.  This 
may  take  place  in  the  uterus,  or  in  the  Fallopian  tube;  and, 
according  to  Raciborski  and  Bischoff,  several  days  may 
elapse,  after  intercourse,  before  it  is  actually  accomplished. 
The  spermatozoa  are  known  to  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
fperiod  of  seven  days  within  the  vagina;  and  as  fecundation 
cannot  result  until  these  meet  tiie  matured  ovum  (which 
requires  a  variable  period  for  its  descent  from  the  ovary), 
concL'ption  might  be  delaycti  as  long  as  sa/en  tiays.  But 
this  does  not  explain  the  lengthened  variations  of  gestation 
alluded  to  above.     Wc  must,  therefore,  in  the  language  of 
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Dr.  Taylor,  "  be  prepared  to  admit  either  that  conception 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  delayed  for  so  long  a  period  as  five 

to  seven  weeks  after  intei'course,  or  that  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  (mm  five  to  sevL-n  weeks  in  the  duration  of 
pregnancy." 


n.  Premature  Birth. — Dltniuisked  P<eriod  of  GvsltUion. — - 
Early  l^ahlHty. — An  important  question  in  connection  with 
Legitiniacy  is,  whether  a  child,  in  all  points  fully  developed, 
can  be  born  beforf  the  ordinary  period  of  gestation  ?  Its 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Legitimacy  is  direct  and  im- 
portant For  instance,  a  husband,  after  a  long  absence, 
returns  to  his  wife,  and  a  fully-developed  child  is  born  after 
seven  or  cij,dit  months:  Is  ihii  a  ki^iiimiUc  child'  The 
question  is  about  as  difficult  to  determine  as  the  former  one 
concerning  a  protracted  pregnancy.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  children  at  full  term  differ  extremely  in  size,  weight, 
and  in  apparent  maturity,  so  that  some  eight  months'  ch  ildren 
may  appear  better  developed  than  some  at  nine  months. 
This,  however,  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Again, 
it  is  known  that  some  women  always  give  birth  to  tlieir 
children  before  the  full  term ;  but  these  may  be  regarded 
as  cases  of  diseased  action.  Tlu  probabilities  are  strongly 
against  it. 

Again,  since,  in  ca.ses  of  prolonged  gestation,  the  children 
do  not  continue  to  grow  in  utero  after  their  full  period,  it 
would  seem  still  less  probable  that,  in  Uie  earlier  months  of 
feeUll  existence,  they  should  be  one,  two,  or  three  months 
in  advance  of  llieir  normal  intra-uterine  life.  Dr.  Mont- 
fomery  says,  that  he  never  saw  a  sn'en  months'  fa'tiis  pre- 
:nt  the  remotest  appearance  of  the  fully  matured  cliild. 

We  arc,  therefore,  of  tlie   opinion  that,  while  in  some 
instances  there  may  he  a  doubt   about  an  eight  months' 
46 
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child,  on  account  of  its  advanced  degree  of  developniL>nt» 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  case  of  a  six, 
or  seven  months'  child.  The  peculiar  characters  presented 
by  the  fcetus  at  these  ages  arc  given  (rt«fr,  p.  483). 

In  an  English  case,  wliere  the  question  of  tiie  legitimacy 
of  a  child  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  period  of  the 
mother's  gestation — 25^  days,  or  37  weeks  (or  three  weeks 
lacking  maturity),  Sir.  J.  Simpson  gave  evidence  that  a  child 
born,  perfectly  matured,  Uiree  wuks  before  the  usual  term, 
coLild  not  be  legitimate.  This  Is  certainly  stronger  ground 
than  wc  would  venture  to  take.  To  bastardize  a  child,  and 
to  impute  the  crime  of  adultery  to  the  mother,  because  o: 
the  three  weeks'  prematurene-ss  of  the  birth,  even  though 
apparently  mature,  is,  wc  think,  an  assumption  not  warranted 
by  numerous  facts. 

As  regards  the  earliest  viabihty  of  a  child,  or  the  earliest 
period  of  birth  when  it  is  capable  of  living,  there  is  a  uni- 
versal admission  that  an  eight,  or  even  a  seven  months' 
child  may  survive;  that  occasional  instances  have  occurred 
where  a  six  months'  infant  lived  ;  and  that  a  very  f civ  excep- 
tio[ial  cases  have  been  recorded  of  the  survival  of  children 
born  a  little  over  five  months.  An  infant  bom  earlier  than 
this  period  could  not  be  considered  vioblv. 

Kut  the  question  of  premature  birth  may  present  itself 
under  another  aspect,  of  a  civil  nature,  viz.,  that  cti  survivor- 
ship, where  a  !knng  child  acquires  civil  rights,  such  as  in- 
heritance, and  the  transmission  of  property.  In  such  a  case, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  child,  when  born,  was  actually  alive.  The  laws  of 
this  comitry  and  of  England  do  not  require  that  the  child 
should  be  viable,  ix.,  capable  of  ci^ntinuing  to  live,  but  only 
that  it  should  be  boni  aiivf.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be 
mature  or  immature,  so  that  it  was  alive. 
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What,  then,  constitutes  a  Ihe  birlh  f  We  reply,  anything 
that  will  prove  tliat  the  child  was  Hving  at  the  time  of  its 
birth.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Entjland,  neither  breathing  nor  crying  are  essential  to 
establish  a  hve  birth;  the  pulsation  of  the  child's  heart,  or 
of  one  of  Its  arteries,  or  the  slightest  voluntary  movement, 
is  r^ardcd  as  sufficient  for  this  ptiiposc.  In  Scotland,  (T/t"- 
ing  is  regarded  as  essential ;  in  I-'rancc,  rcspirntion  ;  and  in 
Germany,  frj'W^,  "attested  by  unimpeachable  witnesses." 
According  to  Blackstone,  crying,  indeed,  is  the  strongest 
evidence,  but  it  is  not  the  f'w/y  evidence;  and  Coke  remarks — > 
"  If  it  be  born  alive,  it  is  sufficient,  though  it  be  not  heard 
to  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  bor]i  dumb. " 

With  this  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  what  is 
legally  regarded  a-s  the  proofs  of  a  live  birth,  we  must  admit 
that  fcetuses  have  been  bom  alk'C  as  early  as  four  uivHlhs, 
and,  of  course,  at  all  periods  of  a  later  date.  Such  a  case  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Erbkani,  of  Berlin,  when  the  fretus  was  only 
six  inches  long,  and  weighed  but  eight  ounces  ;  it  survived 
lialf  an  hour;  it  moved  its  legs  and  arms, turned  its  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  opened  its  mouth.  Miiller  pro- 
nounced this  foetus  to  be  not  over  four  months  old.  Dr. 
Barrows,  of  Hartford,  reports  another  case,  especially  inter- 
esting, from  the  fact  that  the  exact  period  of  conception 
could  be  fixed  ;  miscarriage  took  place  at  14.1  days — less 
than  five  calendar  months.  The  ovum  was  expelled  entire. 
Before  rupture  of  the  membranes  the  movements  of  the 
child  were  vigorous.  After  the  rupture  it  cried  out  very 
distinctly ;  the  cord  was  tied  on  ceasing  to  pulsate,  after 
which  it  breathed  with  a  gasp  for  forty  minutes ;  it  repeat- 
edly opened  its  numth,  and  thrust  out  its  tongue.  It 
measured  ten  inches  long,  and  weighed  fourteen  ounces. 
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Tenancy  by  Courtesy. — This  phrase  signiBcs.accordti^ 
to  Blackstone,  "  a  tenant  by  the  courts  of  iingland,"  and  is 
applied  to  the  case  where  a  liustiand  of  a  woman  who  dies 
possessed  of  an  estate  acquires  a  life-interest  in  the  property, 
provided  achild  was  born  of  the  marriage,  /n'/»^,duringtfae 
wife's  life.  "  In  thtscasc  "(in  theoidlawlanguagej"  hcshall, 
on  the  death  of  hi*;  wife,  hold  the  lands  for  hts  life,  as  tenant 
by  the  courtesy  of  England."  If  there  should  be  no  living 
issue,  the  property  would  pass  to  the  heir-at-law.  In  every 
such  case  the  following  conditions  must  be  setded  :  (i)  there 
must  be  proof  of  a  /he  hii'tli  (vide  antf,  p.  538).  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  proofs  required  to  establish  a  iivt 
birlk  in  difTercnt  countries.  (2)  The  child  must  be  born 
while  the  mother  is  Ihinf^.  This  was  the  old  dictum  of 
Lord  Coke  some  three  hundred  years  ago.  Hence,  if  a 
//!■/'«>.' child  were  extracted  by  the  Cnesarean  section  from  a 
dead  niuther,  it  could  not  transmit  an  inheritance.  Dr. 
Taylor  very  properly  doubts  if  tliis  doctrine  would  be 
fnllinved  by  modem  courts.  (3)  The  child  must  be  born 
cafiahlc  of  inhcnftHg ;  therefore,  a  monster  cannot  inherit,  or 
transmit  a  property.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  legal  definition 
of  a  "  monsler."  Clearly,  no  mere  external  deformity  or 
internal  malformation  would  constitute  such  a  disability. 
Lord  CoU'c  defines  a  monster  "  as  a  being  that  hath  nut  the 
shape  of  mankind,"  Thus,  an  accphalou.^;,  diccphalou<} 
or  disomatous  creature  would  seem  to  be  excluded.  St. 
I  lilaire's  distinction  in  relation  to  such  beings  is  usually 
followed,  vix.,  to  consider  every  monster  with  two  equally- 
dcvelopetl  heads,  whether  disomatousornot,  aa  two  distinct 
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beings ;  and  every  monster  with  a  single  liead,  disomatous 
or  not,  as  only  one  biding.  It  is  difficult  to  say  Iiow  such  a 
ruHnj;  would  apply  as  to  the  exclusion  of  *iuch  cases  as  the 
Siamese  hohis,  and  others  somewhat  similar.  In  several  of 
our  own  States,  the  old  English  law  of  the  "  Tenancy  by 
Courtesy"  still  prevails.  A  few  years  ago,  the  author  was 
called,  as  an  expert,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  sustain  the 
alleged  fact  of  the  live  birth  of  a  child  which  had  neither 
breathed  nor  cried,  but  whose  heart  and  temporal  arteries 
had  pulsated  for  several  minutes  after  birth,  The  opposite 
party  adopted  the  usual  course  in  such  cases,  namely,  to 
assert  that  these  acts  of  the  circulation  "were  only  the  rem- 
nants of  uterine  life."  Hut  it  was  conclusively  shown  that 
every  action  of  a  person's  life  maybe  regarded  as  "  the  rem- 
nant (.if  uterine  lifi:,"  and  that,  as  such  acts  could  not  be 
perfomied  by  a  dead  child,  the  only  alternative  was  to  admit 
that  it  was  d/i'w. 


/./nvs  concernirtg  LcgiHmacy. — The  Roman  law  did  not 
consider  a  child  legitimate  if  bom  later  than  ten  calendar 
months  after  its  father's  death.  The  Trench  law  allows  the 
legitimacy  of  a  child  born  liio  days  (or  six  calendar  months) 
after  marriage,  and  3CX3  days  after  the  death,  or  non-access 
of  the  husband.  The  Prussian  law  declares  a  child  legitimate 
that  is  born  within  J02  days  aflcr  the  husband's  death.  In 
Scotland,  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  is  established  if  it  is  bom 
168  days  (six  lunar  months)  after  marriage,  and  within  ten 
months  after  the  death  of  the  husband.  In  \\\z  Jtuiim-  case, 
the  Genenl  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  which  was 
bom  174  days  after  marriage. 

In  tliis  country  and  in  Kngland,  there  is  no  law  regulating 
the  exact  period  of  gestation  in  relation  to  legitimacy,  every 


bcti^  decided  cm  its  own  merits.  Id  the  United  St 
in  one  insttnce,  legitimacy  ni'ns  allowed  where  the  time  was 
3 1 7  da>-s ;  and  in  another  case,  affil Jaiinn  was  allowed  where 
the  period  wa!i  313  daj-s.  In  Enj^Iand  it  was  disallowed 
(Gardner  Peerage  Case)  where  the  time  was  31 1  days;  but, 
as  was  remarked  above,  the  moral  circumstances  of  this 
ca«e,  rather  than  die  question  of  a  protracted  gestation, 
influenced  the  decision. 


.1 


Minority  and  Majority. — In  law,  the  word  minor 
infant  signifies  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
Before  this  age,  he  or  she  is  regarded  as  incapable  of  per- 
forming certain  civil  acts,  such  as  serving  on  a  jury,  makings 
a  will,  executing  a  deed,  or  other  contract  The  law  has  fixed 
no  age  for  com^lcncy  as  a  -mtness,  the  court  judging,  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  chikl.  I^| 
u-iually  held  that  a  child  up  to  seven  years  is  incapable^ 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  is,  therefore,  legaUy 
incapable  of  crime.  At  fourteen,  a  child  is  con.sidered  to 
have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  it  then  becomes 
responsible  for  its  actions,  as  for  murder,  or  rape. 

A  person  attains  legal  majority  the  first  instant  of  tite  day 
btfare  the  tiventy-first  anniversary  of  his  or  ha-  birtltday^ 
although  forty-seven  hours  and  fifty-nine  minutes  short  of 
the  complete  number  of  days,  counting  by  hours.  This  is 
on  the  principle  that  a  part  of  a  day  is,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  fijua!  to  the  whole  of  a  day.  Hence  the  importance 
of  noting  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  a  child's  binh.as  a  few 
minutes  or  hours  may  thus  determine  the  attainment  ^' 
majority  (Taylor).  Wtk 

Paternity.— Affiliation.— The  question  ol  Pata-itity  may 
present  itself  under  various   forms ;   as,  where  a  woman 
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marries  a  month  or  su  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
and  a  child  is  born  in  about  ten  months  afterwards;  also 
where  a  supposititious  cliild  claims  to  be  heir  of  an  estate ; 
and  still  more  frequently,  in  cases  of  bastardy,  where  the 
putative  father  is  obliged  to  support  the  child.  In  all  such 
cases,  likeness  to  the  parent  is  regarded  as  strong  presumptive 
proof  of  pitcrnity,  requiring,  however,  further  corrobora- 
tion. This  paternal  resemblance  extends  not  only  to  the 
features,  but  also  to  the  voice,  gesture,  attitude,  and  habits. 

Paternal  likeness  may  obviously  be  shown  by  c<yhr,  as 
where  a  white  woman  gives  birth  to  a  mulatto,  or  Mongo- 
lian child,  OY  vice  vasA. 

Personal  deformities  are  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child;  but,  certainly,  it  would 
not  be  safe,  in  a  disputed  case  of  paternity,  to  make  the 
decision  solely  to  depend  on  this.  In  some  alleged  cases  of 
this  nature,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mind  of  tlie  female, 
while  pregnant,  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  mere 
fiT^/f/ of  the  deformed  man  alleged  to  be  the  father  of  her 
child. 

In  the  Douglass  Ptcrage  Case,  this  question  of  paternity 
wa.s  the  turning  point  as  to  wliether  the  claimant.  Archi- 
bald, was  the  true  and  lawful  heir  to  the  title  and  estate. 
The  cnsc  was  tried  in  1767,  in  the  Court  of  .Session,  in 
Scotland,  and  lai^ted  eight  ilays.  Out  of  fifteen  judges, 
eight  decided  against  the  appellant.  The  case  was  then 
.appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ^vhich  reversed  the  former 
■  decision.  I-ord  Mansfield  delivered  the  judgment,  and  took 
occasion  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
parental  likeness  which  the  claimant  bore  to  his  father,  as 
constituting  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence. 

A  case  oi  affilitUion  may  present  itself,  where  a  child,  bom 
of  a  woman  who  had  intercourse  with  two  men  within  a 
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few  days  of  each  other,  is  affiliated  upon  one  of  the  men, 
rather  than  upon  the  other.  Here  it  would  be  impossible 
to  settle  ttic  question  by  a  mere  maiicai  opinion.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  color,  or  other  likeness,  or  some  accident, 
might  possibly  determine  it;  but  it  would  seem  more  just 
and  equitable  that  each  putative  father  should  contributti 
an  equal  sliare  toward  its  sujjport. 

Connected  with  tht?  ([iiestion  of  paternity  there  is  a 
curious  physiological  fact  that  might  occasionally  be  sup- 
posed to  affect  the  decision.  It  is  known  to  breeders  of 
horses  and  cattle  tlial  the  influence  of  the  impregnation  by 
one  sire  may  be  extended  beyond  the  foal  begotten  at  the 
time,  and  affect  those  begotten  subsequently  by  another 
sire.  This  is  proven  by  the  later  colts,  or  calves,  hearing  the 
[H-'Cuh'ar  markings  of  the  first  sire.  Tlic  question,  therefore, 
might  be  su}rtje.sted  whether  this  same  hnudiHg  dmvn  of 
parental  likeness  tu  the  children  of  a  subsequent  father 
might  lie  pos.sible  ?  Witluml  any  positive  data  on  which  to 
venture  an  opinion,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  suggested  here 
as  a  circumstance   to   be   considered   In  certain  cases  of 


Superfcetation, — By  this  term  is  Implied  the  conceptioa 
of  a  second  embryo  in  a  woman  already  jjregnant,  and  the 
birth  of  two  children  at  one  time,  differing  considerably  in 
their  maturity,  or  of  two  births  at  difierent  times,  of  mature 
children.  The  possibility  of  a  st'cond  conception  after  a 
successful  impregnation  is  denied  by  some  authorities  ;  but 
the  proof  of  it  is  abundantly  established  by  the  fact  of  a 
woman  giving  birth  to  two  children  of  dilTerent  colors,  and 
Eicr  admitting  to  have  had  intercourse  with  a  white  and 
black  man  successively.  It  must  also  be  accepted  as  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  a  double  uterus.     The  usual  explanation 
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given  by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  is,  that  there  was  a 
tofin  conception,  aiid  that  one  of  the  embryos  Ijecame 
blighted  in  early  uterine  life,  while  the  other  continued  to 
be  diCveloped.  This  explanation  might  cover  some  cases 
of  alleged  superfcetation,  but  certainly  not  ail,  as  where  two 
perfectly  mature  children  are  born  three  or  four  month-S 
apart. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  superfcetation  is  impossible, 
because  of  the  physical  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the 
seminal  fluid  into  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  caused 
by  conception.  This,  however,  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  M. 
Duncan,  who  has  shown  tliat  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  not 
immctflntdy  closed  after  conception,  and  that  communica- 
tion between  the  vagina  and  ovary  is  not  cut  off  for  several 
months  after  impregnation,  and  that  there  is  no  inipedinient 
to  the  ascent  of  the  spermatozoa.  Others  attribute  the 
rarity  of  stiperfo^tation,  not  so  much  to  any  mechanical 
impediment,  as  to  the  absence  of  proper  ovules — -ovulation 
(menstruation)  being  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  pregnant 
condition. 

iJiiuble  conception  lias  been  observed  in  tlie  lower 
animals,  as  in  a  mare  covered  successively  by  a  horse  and 
an  a.s.s  :   she  produced  at  the  same  birth  a  horse  and  a  mule. 

The  result  of  all  the  observations  m.-ide  upon  this  subject 
is,  tiiat  the  majority  of  the  alleged  ca.ses  of  superfirtation 
may  be  explained  [e)  upon  the  theory  of  twin  pregnancies, 
where  one  Pxtiis  has  grown  at'  the  expense  of  the  otlier, 
and  is  first  expelled,  the  otiier  remaining  until  it  has 
acipiired  the  proper  maturity;  (2)  by  the  existence  of  a 
double  uterus.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  other  cases 
which  do  not  admit  cither  of  these  explanations,  and  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  theory  of  two  suc- 
cessive conceptions. 


Doubtful  Sex — HermaphrodLtism. — This  latter  term 
strictly  applies  to  those  cases  in  which  the  organs  of  both 
scxcs.cxist  in  the  same  individual;  but  it  is  now  commonly 
employed  to  ticsignatc  all  cases  of  doubtful  sex.  The 
causes  of  these  departures  from  the  usual  form  must  be 
referred  to  some  abnormal  change  in  the  sexual  organs  in 
early  embryonic  life,  causing  sn  arrest  in  development,  and 
a  defect  in  some  parts.  With  this  defective  sexual  develop- 
ment, there  are  usually  associated  certain  peculiarities  which 
indicate  the  preponile  ranee  of  one  or  other, of  tlic  sexes. 
Until  the  period  of  puberty  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
tlic  particular  sex  of  the  individual.  At  this  epoch,  how- 
ever, certain  changes  usually  occur  that  show  the  prepon- 
derance of  either  the  male,  or  female  sex,  such  as  chanj^c 
of  voice,  greater  development  of  the  shoulders  or  hips,  tlic 
appearance  of  a  beard,  the  development  of  the  breasts,  etc. 
The  mere  absence  of  testicles  docs  not  prove  that  it  is  not 
a  male,  since  the  testes  sometimes  never  descend  into  the 
scrotum.  Neither  does  the  presence  of  a  beard  and  whis- 
kers necessarily  indicate  that  It  Is  not  a  female.  We  have 
seen  a  woman  witii  as  flowing  a  beard  as  is  found  on  most 
males.  In  some  cases,  an  external  examination  may  fail  to 
indicate  the  sex ;  the  clitoris  may  be  mistaken  for  the  penis. 
the  labia  for  the  scrotum,  and  the  prostate  gland  for  the 
uterus.  ICven  a  post-mortem  examination  may  not  always 
succeed  in  clearing  up  the  uncertainty. 

Important  medico-Icgal  "relations  may  have  to  be  delcr- 
niiiied  in  cases  of  doubtful  sex.  Such  beings,  on  account 
of  imperfect  sexual  development,  are  impotent  and  sterile, 
hence,  questions  of  divorce,  legitimacy  of  offspring,  pater- 
nity and  affiliation  may  be  raised.  Such  beings  cannot  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  inheritance,  nor  (in  our  country) 
of  the  right  of  voting,  if  medical  testimony  shows  a  pre- 
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pondcrancc  of  the  f«rt/f  peculiarities.  In  case  of  inheritance 
depending  upon  the  sex  of  the  olTspring,  when  the  estate 
and  title  descend  to  the  first  born  male,  if  tlic  offspring 
should  prove  to  be  of  doubtful  sex,  the  preponderance  of 
the  male  peculiarities  would  have  to  be  clearly  established 
by  a  medical  examination,  before  the  inheritance  could  be 
claimed. 

A  very  extraordinary  case  of  successful  concealment  of 
sex  is  that  of  Dr.  James  Barry,  who  was  Staff  Assistant 
Surjjcon  in  the  British  anny,  and  who  died  in  1^65,  at 
eighty  years  of  age.  This  person  was  really  a  woman,  as 
was  proved  by  an  autopsy.  During  this  long  period,  she 
had  mani^ed  efTcctually  to  conceal  her  sex,  although 
enemiuate  in  appearanct;,  and  without  beard.  She  passed 
her  medical  examination,  and  served  in  the  arniy  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  exhibited  all  the  usual  qualities 
of  a  good  soldier  during  her  active  life. 


SECTION  III. 


I.Ml'OTENCE—S  TEKILITY, 


MPOTRSeK — CACSR-S — PROCREAT1VE  POWER  IS  THE  MAI.F, — CHVPS- 
ORCHIDKS  AXU  WONORCHil>ES— STEKILITV— PROCBEATI VE  l^JWEIt 
IN  THR   ^VMM.'E—LEGM.  DECISIONS. 

Impotence,  or  the  want  of  procreativc  power  in  the  male, 
may  depend  upon  functional,  or  organic  causes.  The 
fimctional  include  certain  functional,  debilitating  diseases, 
ma-sturljation,  the  opium  habit,  and  alcoholism.  The  orgattu 
comprise  malformation  of  the  genital  organs,  such  as  defi- 
ciency of  the  penis,  fistula  in  perinco,  castration  of  both 
testicles,  cancer  or  other  malignant  disease  of  the  testes, 
and   matformation   of    the    urethra,   as    hypospaduxs    and 


epispa/iias.  Some  of  these  defects  arc  remediable,  whilst 
others  are  not  The  mere  absence  of  the  testes  from  the 
scrotum  docs  not  produce  impotence,  for  such  persons 
{crypsorcfiuifs)  are  capable  of  begetting  children. 

In  professional  language,  the  term  impotence  is  applied  to 
the  male,  while  the  term  steri/ity  usually  refers  to  the  same 
condition  in  the  female,  including  butti  a  physical  sexual 
incapacity  for  intercourse,  and  also  unfruitfulncss,  A  dis- 
tinction, however,  should  be  made.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
male  may  be  sterile  without  being  impotent,  as  is  seen  in 
cases  after  castration,  and  in  sumccrypsorchides;  or  he  may 
be  impotent  without  being  sterile,  as  when  intercourse  is 
prevented  by  physical  malformation,  although  the  testes 
may  •secrete  hciilthy  semen.  Again,  the  female  may  be 
iinfruiifiil  without  being  incapable  of  intercourse,  or  vice 
versa.  As  regards  the  /r^''^/ disqualification  of  the  male,  on 
the  ground  wf  impotency,  all  that  is  necessary  to  prove  is 
simply  impotence,  or  the  incapacity  for  intercourse.  In  the 
female,  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse  {not  sterility)  can 
alone  be  adduced  as  a  ground  for  divorce. 

The  procrmtivc  po^vcr  in  nuzies  usually  commences  at 
jutbcrty,  with  the  full  development  of  the  sexual  organs, 
especially  the  testes.  The  exact  age  of  male  puberty  varies, 
but  it  may  be  stated  to  be  fniin  fourteea  to  seventeen  years. 
Until  this  period  is  attained,  the  semen  does  not  contain  the 
spcrmatosoa,  on  which  alone  its  fecundating  power  depends. 
Doubtless,  certain  cases  of  sterility  arc  dependent  on  the 
absence  of  these  zouspi^mis  from  the  seminal  iluid.  It 
would  also  appmr  that  the  power  of  impregnation  is 
dependent  on  the  activity  of  movL-mcnt  of  these  little 
bodies.  The  impotence  of  oM  age  in  the  male  is  probably- 
owing  to  the  feeble  motion  of  the  spermatozoa,  rather  than 
to  their  deficiency. 
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The  procreativi;  powur  in  the  male  may  catitiiiue  to  very 
advanced  age,  jf  conjoined  with  sound  bodily  health. 
Spermatozoa  have  been  found  in  the  semen  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  and  even  above.  Certain  diseases  impair  and 
destroy  this  power,  such  as  disorders  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  dropsy,  malig^nant  fevers;  also  blows  on  the  bead  and 
spine. 

The  Prdcreative  Power  in  the  Female. — The  term  sterility, 
when  applied  to  the  female,  is  usually  understood  to  mean 
an  intih'Hty  lo  eauciive.  This  power  is  manifested  at  puberty, 
or  when  the  function  of  menstruation  first  appears.  The 
precise  age  when  this  occurs  differs  in  different  countries, 
and  with  inJividual  females,  the  usual  earliest  periods  being 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  (some  exceptional  cases  as  early 
as  under  one  year,  and  upwards);  and  the  latest  periods 
nineteen  to  twenty-three  years.  Conception,  however,  may 
take  ]jlacc  in  women  who  have  never  menstruated  ;  and  in  a 
few  e.Kceptionai  instances, the  function  never  occurs  through- 
out the  life,  atthouf^di  the  woman  may  have  given  birth  to 
several  healthy  children,  and  enjoyed  good  health  herself. 

Instances  of  premature  puberty  are  not  uncommon. 
Cases  are  rejiorted  where  girls,  one,  two,  or  three  years 
old,  have  exhibited  the  physical  development  of  grown 
women,  and  in  whom  the  catamcnia  appeared  at  this  early 
age,  and  the  function  was  regularly  performed.  Menstrua- 
tion ceases,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  forty  to  fifty  years 
of  age,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  As  it  may  commence 
early,  so  it  may  terminate  late — even  upto  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and  in  some  remarkable  instances,  even  to  eighty,  or 
ninety  years. 

The  continuance  of  menstruation  Js  usually  indicative  of 
the  power  of  conception.  Its  termination  nearly  always 
marks  the  cessation  of  the  woman's  ability  to  bear  children. 


But  it  is  undeniable  that  women  have  conceived  afltr  the 
cessation  of  the  calanieiiia.  The  latest  age  for  pregnancy 
cannot  be  absolutely  fixed,  although  it  is  comparatively  rare 
after  forty-five  years,  and  almost  unknown  after  fifly-five 
years. 

The  causes  of  sterility  in  the  female  are  various  ;  some  arc 
organic,  such  as  absence  of  the  uterus,  or  the  ovaries,  or 
disease  of  these  organs;  imperforate  vagina  or  hymen; 
ovarian  and  uterine  tumors;  occlusion  of  the  os  uteri  by 
constriction ;  malposition  of  the  uterus,  etc.  Other  cau5«;s 
arc  functioitat,  as  debility,  excessive  leucorrhoea.  dysmen- 
orrhcea,  amcnorrha-a,  menorrhogia,  etc.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  women  may  be  sterile  with  one  man  and 
fertile  with  another,  as  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  case 
of  two  men  who,  traveling  together  with  thetr  wives  to 
drink  the  waters  of  some  celebrated  spring,  accidentally  and 
imconscioualy  exchanged  wives  at  an  inn,  when  both  wives 
became  pregnant.  It  not  unfrcquently  happens  tliat  a 
woman  who  has  been  married  for  years  wiltiout  issue,  in 
contracting  a  second  marriage  may  have  several  children. 


Legal  Relations.— A  suit  for  divorce  may  be  procured  by 
cither  party  on  the  ground  of  impoteucy,  provided  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  incapacity  existed  at,  and  before  marriage, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  remedied.  There  should  be  no 
delay  in  bringing  the  suit,  and  there  should  be  proof  tliat 
the  incapacity  was  unknown  to  the  complaining  party  at  the 
time  of  the  contract.  If  the  alleged  cause  has  supervened 
after  the  marriage,  there  can  then  be  no  grounds  for  a 
divorce.  To  sustain  this  charge  of  incapacity,  a  medical 
examination  is  csscntinl,  but  this  must  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  either  the  man  or  woman ;  the  court  cannot  compel 
it.    In  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  submit,  the  case  would  have 
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to  be  decided  on  partial  evidence,  and  probably  this  would 
be  adverse  to  the  party  so  refusing.  A  mere  unwUUngness 
to  submit  to  sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  or 
what  the  law  terms  "a  frigidity  of  constitution,"  would  not 
justify  a  legal  divorce,  There  must  be  proof  of  sexual 
incitpacUy  from  physical  defect  in  either  party. 

Certain  cases  of  hysUria  and  of  vagtmsmus,  wher 
intolerable  pain,  and  even  spaism  is  produced  in  the  uomar 
at  every  attempt  at  intercourse,  might  possibly  be  regarded 
as  affording  jcjjal  grounds  for  a  divorce.  It  was  so  deter- 
mined in  one  case  of  hysteria  iti  Kiiglaiid;  but  as  tlic  other 
affection  (vaginismus)  is  often  remediable,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  courts  would  regard  this  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  grant- 
ing it. 
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CHAPTiiR   XXXVU. 

RAPE, 

SECTION  1. 

LEGAL  MEANING — DUTY   OP   THK  KXAMINKK — RAPE  Olf   CHILOBEN 
— HAV    UK  CUIfPOUKOKD  WITH    DISEASE. 

Rape  is  legally  defined  to  be  the  "  carnal  knowledge  of  a 
woman  fotcibly,  and  against  her  will."  In  ancient  Limes, 
this  crime  was  variously  punished  by  death,  castration,  fine 
and  imprisonment.  At  the  present  day,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  Great  IJritain,  it  is  regarded  as  a  felony,  and  is 
puni-shcd  by  iniprisunmcnt.  or  pena!  servitude  for  a  term  of 
years.  In  Kngland,  until  the  present  reijjn,  death  was  the 
punishment  for  rape,  and  it  is  said  that  since  this  alteralion 
in  the  law,  "  the  crime  has  increased  from  fifty-seven  to 
ninety  per  cent,  tn  four  years." 

As  this  crime  is  usually  committed  in  secret,  and  without 
u'itnes.'^cs,  the  law  receives  the  evidence  of  a  single  person 
(the  prosecutrix)  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  charge.  As, 
however,  false  accusations  are  exceedingly  common  (twelve 
false  to  one  true,  according  to  Prof  Amos),  medical  evidence 
is  generally  required  as  corroborative  proof.  In  former 
times  the  law  rcqtiired  proofs,  both  of  pt'ttetrafum  ixnA  etuis- 
sioH  on  the  part  of  the  male ;  at  present,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  adduce  proof  of  vulval  p^rutraiioH,  and  without,  neces- 
sarily, rupture  of  the  hymen. 

Rape  on  young  children  is  far  more  common  than  on 
adult  women ;  iuid  for  this  several  reasons  are  assigned. 
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The  most  obvious  one  is  the  comparative  facilitj'-  of  the 
attempt,  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  resistance,  and  the 
ignorance  of  children.  Another  reason  alleged,  particularly 
ill  the  Old  World,  is  a  prevailing  superstition  among  the 
lower  orders  that  an  obstinate  gonorrhoea  is  most  certainly 
cured  by  having  intercourse  with  a  pure  virgin  ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  young  cliild  is  selected  for  this  revolting  crime. 

The  consent  of  the  female  does  not  exciiae  the  act,  if  she 
be  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  if  she  is  between  ten  and  t^vc^v« 
years,  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor;  and  if  oi'ii'  twelve  years, 
and  consent  is  given,  it  is  no  longer  legally  a  crime.  In 
ca-<!es  of  the  idiotic,  or  feeble-minded,  or  insane,  the  consent 
of  the  female  is  usually  regarded  as  not  excusing  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  act;  but.  in  these  instances,  each  individual  case 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  special  circumstances, 
as  the  degree  of  mental  imbecility,  the  proof  of  consent, 
and  the  employment  of  force  on  the  [>art  of  the  man. 

Ill  the  case  of  an  alleged  rape,  the  duty  of  the  physician 
summoned  is,  first  of  all,  to  make  a  note  of  the  exact  time 
and  d?itc  of  his  examination,  since  this  may  hereafter  serve 
an  important  purjwse  for  the  defence,  to  ejiable  him  to  show 
thai  thu  prosecutrix  did  not  take  the  earliest  opportvnuty  to 
complain.  The  time  of  the  alleged  offence  should  also  be 
noted,  as  this  also  mny  enable  the  accused  party  to  prove 
an  tifiti.  The  female  should  be  visited  without  giving  her 
time  for  preparation,  and  the  examination  at  once  be  made ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  examination  cannot 
be  compulsory  ;  although,  if  refused,  this  would  be  a  strung 
circumstance  again.st  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  Medical 
evidence  is  derived  (i)  from  marks  of  violence  about  the 
genital  organs ;  (2)  from  bruise.^,  wounds,  or  other  marks 
of  injury  on  the  person  of  tlie  woman,  and  also  of  the 
accused;  (3)  the  presence  of  spermatic  and  blood  stains  on 
47 
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tlie  person  or  clothing  of  cither,  or  both ;  (4)  the  existence 
of  goiinrrlHEa  or  syphilis  on  one,  or  both. 

Unless  the  examination  be  made  very  soon  after  ihc  act, 
all  traces  of  it  may  have  disappeared.  Three  or  four  days 
may  suflice  for  this ;  yet,  practically,  in  most  cases,  tiays  or 
months  will  elapse  before  an  examination  of  the  alleged 
victim  is  instituted,  and  mistakes  consequently  oftt:n  result. 
Casper  states  that  in  fifty-eight  cases  he  e,\amiiied,  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  from  the  alleged  commission  of  the  rape 
varied  from  three  weeks  to  one  year. 

Rape  on  Children. — The  fact  of  the  greater  frequency  of 
rape  npun  children  ha-S  alrcidy  been  stated.   Out  of  1 1 1  caries 
examined  by  Casper,  the  ages  were  as  follows :  seventy -eight 
from  (vvu  and  a  half  up  to  twelve  years;  seventeen   from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years;  sev^i  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  ^| 
years ;  and  se^*en  from  nineteen  to  hvcnty-five  years.  ITence,        ' 
it  follows  that  oi'it  sn'culy  per  cent,  o^  the  cases  are  below  ^— 
twelve  years  of  age.     It  ts  quite  probable  that  this  propor-  ^| 
tion  would  be  found  to  exist  also  in  (Uher  countries.     But  ^^ 
it  .should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  alleged  cases  of  rape 
on  young  children  arc  entirely  fraudulent,  trumped  up  by 
the  vile  accusers  (usually  mothers),  chiefly  for  extorting 
money  from  innocent  men.     Casper  mentions  numerous 
instances  of  this  character.     Wt  states  that,  out  of  thirteen 
cases  he  examined,  he  found  nothing  whatever  to  support 
the  accusation,  altlumgh  other  physicians  had  pronounced 
them  genuine,  and  some  of  them  even  exhibiting  marks  of 
chancre ! 
exhibit  mark 

especially  if  any  resistance  was  made,  such  as  laceration  of 
the  pudendum,  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  bruises  of  the 
neighboring  parts.    It  is  manifestly  impossible,  from  the 
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In  all  genuine  cases,  the  genital  organs  should  H 

,rks  of  injury,  if  the  act  has  been  completed,  and  ^' 
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disproportion  between  the  -sevuiil  organs^  that  a  rape  could 
be  perpetrated  by  a  man  upon  a  yoting  child  without  being 
attended  willi  severe  local  injuries  to  the  latter. 

If  the  child  be  examined  within  two  or  three  daj's  after 
the  act,  the  following  signs  will  usually  be  found  :  inflam- 
mation and  tumefaction  of  the  vulva,  with  some  abrasion  of 
the  mucous  membrane;  a  muco-purulent  discharge  from 
the  vagina,  of  a  yellowish  orgrcenish-yellow  color,  and  ropy 
consistence,  staining  and  stiffening  the  girl's  linen;  painful 
urination,  arising  from  the  inflammation  being  extended  to 
the  urethra;  clots  of  blood  lying  in  the  vulva,  and  blood 
oozing  from  the  abraded  membrane.  The  hymen  may  be 
found  cither  destroyed  or  lacerated,  or  very  possibly  not 
injured  at  all.  In  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  h)'men  in 
very  young  children,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  them 
it  presents  a  variety  of  conformation,  sometimes  being  very 
far  back  in  the  vulva,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find ;  in 
such  cases  it  may  entirely  escape  lacenition.  In  fifty-four 
cases  of  actual  rape  upon  children,  many  of  them  under 
fourteen  ycarsof  age.  and  complicated  with  syphilis,  Casper 
found  the  hymen  uninjured  \xv  four-fifths  of  tlie  number. 

Unnatural  dUatation  of  the 'i.'agina  maybe  mentioned  as 
a  frequent  sequence  of  rape  on  young  children;  hut  this 
condition  may  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  hard  bodies 
in  order  to  substantiate  a  false  charge.  C;isper  once 
examined  a  girl  only  ten  years  old,  whose  mother  had 
gradually  dilated  her  vagina  with  her  fingers,  in  order  to 
fit  her  fur  se.xuaf  intercourse  with  men! 

In  making  a  medico-legal  examination,  in  the  ca.-ie  of  an 
alleged  rape  on  a  child,  several  points  are  to  be  considered. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  recollected  that  for  the  Ici^ai 
establishment  of  the  crime,  both  in  children  and  adults,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  vulval pcnciration,  howe\'er  slight,  be 
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proven.     It   is   not   required   lliat  the   hymen  should  be  ^j 
destroyed.     It  lias  so  been  decided  in  repeateti  cases.     If,  ^M 
after  an  itu/y  examination,  no  marks  of  violence  iibout  the 
sexual  organs  or  other  portions  of  the  person  arc  discovered, 
this  wouhl  be  a  strong  presumption  aj^ainst  the  validity  of 
the  charge.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  presence  of  marks 
of  violence  about  the  pudendum  is  not  iy//^f^"  sufficient  to 
prove  a  rape,  since  these  are  sometimes  inflicted  purposely 
upon   young  children,  by  designing  mothers,  in   order  to 
make  out  a  false  charge  against  an  innocent  man.     Further, 
the  absence  of  the  hymen  is  not  pf  itSilf  a  proof  of  rape, 
since  this  membrane  may  have  been  previously  destroyed 
by  SLippuralive   inflammation,   or   by  ulceration,  also    by 
accident,  or  even  designedly,  in  order  to  substantiate  a  felse 
charge. 

The  question  whether  gonorrhtra  or  syphilis  could  bo 
commutiicatL'd  to  young  children  otherwise  than  by  sexual 
contact  must,  we  think,  be  answered  affirmalivcly,  though 
only  ill  exceptional  cases,  as  by  the  use  of  sponges  or 
cloths  which  have  liccn  previously  employed  by  adults 
affected  with  these  disorders.  Such  instances,  however,  arc 
extremely  rare ;  but  they  might  be  accepted  as  probable 
where  no  signs  of  violence,  or  soreness  of  the  parts  evisted. 
The  muco-punilcnt  discharge  which  invariably  follows  upon 
the  defloration  of  a  young  girl,  should  not  be  confounded 
cither  with  gonorrhea,  or  with  infantUe  Uucorriura.  The 
latter  disorder  is  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  is  very  com- 
mon among  children  of  the  lowest  orders,  whose  hygienic 
surroundings  arc  bad,  who  arc  often  strumous,  and 
otherwise  unliealthy.  The  existence  of  this  discharge  is 
not  unfrcquently  made  the  ground  of  complaint  against  an 
innocent  man,  for  a  felonious  assault  upon  the  person  of 
the  young  girl,  who  has  been  previously  tutored  by  her 
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iinpiinciplcd  mother  to  tell  her  story,  even  to  its  minutest 
details.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  always  best  to  examine 
the  over-anxious  parent  and  the  child  separately,  and  apart ; 
and  to  allow  the  latter  to  tell  her  own  story  without  prompt- 
ing, and  then  to  cross-examine  her. 

Gan^cnous  inflammntion  of  the  vuha  {noma  ptidt-ntii)  is 
more  rare  than  infantile  leucorrhcea  ;  it  sometimes  prevails^ 
epidemically,  and  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  low  fevers,  and' 
other  prostrating  diseases  ;  ct  is  found  almost  exclusively 
among  neglected,  filthy  children,  suffering  from  exhaustion 
and  want  of  food.  The  mortification  in  these  cases  fre- 
quently terminates  fatally. 

To  diagnosticate  properly  between  these  spontaneous 
infantile  diseases  and  a  gonorrhcca,or  a  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge (the  result  of  a  sexual  connection),  the  examiner 
should  remember  thatatrue  gonorrhoeal  discharge  does  not 
come  on  until  about  the  fourth  to  the  eighlli  da}',  and  is 
usually  very  profuse — much  more  so  than  that  which  results 
simply  from  the  violence  of  defloration  ;  also,  that  its  dura- 
tion is  much  longer.  Casper  recommends  that,  in  doubtful 
cases,  a  second  examination  slioukl  be  made  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  purulent  discharge  has  then 
ceased,  or  is  about  ceasing,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  due  to  gonorrhrea.  Again,  if  the  muco- 
purulent flow  is  of  spontaneous  origin  (leucorrhtea),  there 
will  be  an  absence  of  blood ;  whereas,  if  it  be  due  to  vio- 
lence (rape),  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  effusion  of 
blood,  along  with  dilatation,  and  probably  laceration,  of  the 
vagina,  and  rupture  of  the  perineum.  In  all  such  case.-!, 
the  person  of  the  accused  should  he  examined  for  evidences 
of  gonorrhcca,  and  also  for  blood  stains  upon  his  person  or 
clothes;  but  the  absence  of  the  latter  would  be  no  proof 
that  he  had  not  committed  the  crime,  since  the  bleeding  of 


the  pudendum  may  not  have  taken  place  until  after  the 
act.  Scvcrrtl  cases  of  this  character  have  been  reported. 
Moreover,  the  discovery  oi  scimtial  stains,  upon  cither  the 
accused  or  the  victim,  miglii  be  regarded  as  positive  proof 
of  guilt,  unless  it  coutd  be  shown  that  a  previous  and  recent 
defloration  had  occurred. 

Rape  on  young  children  has  not  unfrcqucntly  resultetl  in 
death ;  the  violent  laceration  of  tlic  vagina  and  perineum 
producing,  in  some  instances,  mortification,  and  in  others 
fatal  (Kritonitis. 

BBCTIOH  II. 
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I-OSSIBIHTV  OF.  WITHoyr  COXSBST— IF  DNCONSCIOUS— BPFECTO  Ol* 
KTKBR — CASK  OF  Cam.  VS.  B^a/t^ — EVIDENCES  OP  RAPE  ON 
AOUUT-S — CONDITION  OP  THIi  HVMRS — SEMINAL  STAINS — KVI- 
UENCES  OF  RAPE  ON  THE  DEAD — UNNATURAl-  CRIMES — LEGAL 
RELATIONS  or   RAPE. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised  as  to  the  possibilltj'  of  a 
rape  being  committed,  by  one  man,  upon  a  licallliy,  vigor- 
ous, adult  woman.  The  answer  to  the  question  will,  to  a 
great  extentj  depend  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  con- 
tendini^  parties.  As  a  general  rule,  we  think  that  a  deter- 
mined and  vi^^orous  resistance,  in  the  supposed  case,  would 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  woman  may  be  forced  to  yield  through  fear  of  her 
life,  or  duresae,  ur  m,iy  be  actually  overpowered  through 
superior  strength.  Casper  gives  an  instance  where  a  healthy, 
strong  adult,  twenty-five  year.s  old.  was  violated  by  a.singlc 
man.  Every  case  of  this  character  must  be  j  udgctl  on  its  own 
merits.  The  medical  jurist  has  simply  to  state,  from  an 
examination  of   the  parties,   that    sexual  intercourse  has 
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taken  place,  leaving-  the  jury  to  decide  whether  or  not  rape 
has  htitin  perpetrated.  Doubtless,  in  some  such  false  accu- 
sation of  rape,  Sancho  Fanza's  mode  of  sifting  the  evidence 
and  his  subsequent  jiidsTmcnt  in  the  case,  duriiiff  his  bn4jf, 
ttiough  brilliant,  experience  as  Governor  of  Barataria,  mi^ht 
be  held  up  as  a  safe  guide  to  follow  (/Jtf?;  Quixo/U;  Vol.  II, 
p.  289).  In  some  cases,  there  are  accomplice-s  to  the  crime, 
when,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  victim  by  mere 
brute  force. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  rape  maybe  perpetrated  on 
adult  women  when  rendered  unconscious  by  means  of 
powerful  narcotics  or  ana;sthetics.  or  when  thrown  intu  tlie 
mesmeric  condition,  or  when  in  the  coma  of  apoplexy;  but 
whetlier  the  act  can  be  accomplished  when  the  female  is 
merely  in  a  profound  natural  sleep,  and  unconsciously  to 
herself,  is  a  question  which  admits  of  considerable  discus- 
sion. The  cases  of  this  character  are  certainty  exceptional ; 
still  we  think  their  possibility  must  be  admitted— certainly 
in  the  case  of  women  accustomed  to  sexual  intercourse,  but 
very  doubtful  in  the  case  of  virgins;  although  wc  may  not 
deny  \.\\<:  p(>ssitiMy,^z\cx\.  in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  authentic 
instances  are  mentioned  by  reliable  authors;  but  there  will 
always  necessarily  be  more  or  less  doubt  in  the  matter,  and 
the  oft-quoted  dictum  of  Valentin  deacrves  consideration: 
"HON  omnfs  dormutnt  qui  clausos  habvnt  ocutos." 

A  medico-legal  question  of  much  importance  is,  whether 
thcana-sthctic  effects  of  ether  and  chloroform  arc  capable 
of  so  completely  abolishing  consciousness  and  sensibility 
on  the  part  of  a  woman,  especially  a  virgin,  as  to  jjermit 
the  successful  perpetration  of  a  rape?  A  somewhat 
remarkable  case  involving  this  question  was  tried  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1854  {Com.  V.  Beale).    The  plaintiff  was  a  youngi 
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lady  of  uninipwiclKiblc  character,  who  chargcti  a  vcr>- 
repectable  dentist  with  committing  a  rape  upon  her,  while 
in  his  office,  and  under  the  anarsthctic  influence  of  ether 
for  the  pur|xisc  of  an  operalioji  upon  her  teeth.  She 
averrctl  very  positively,  in  her  testimony,  that  she  was 
conscious  of  his  "  entering  her  person,"  and  then  "  felt 
pain,"  but  she  "  was  not  able  to  cry  out  or  resist,"  and  "  all 
this  time  was  coii-scious  of  everything  that  was  going  on." 
She  afterwards  "opened  her  eyes"  and  again  "closed  them 
immediately."  After  this  alleged  liberty,  she  states  that  she 
inhaled  the  ether  the  second  time,  at  the  doctor's  request. 
in  order  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  When  this  was  over, 
she  made  a  second  appointment  with  him  for  some  days 
aller,  She  parted  with  the  dentist  at  his  front  door,  without 
making  any  com|jlnint.  leaving  a  kindly  message  for  a 
mutual  accpiaintance.  From  his  office  she  walked  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  a  fri(;nd's  house,  stopping  on  the  way 
at  a  confectioner's,  to  partake  of  ice  cream.  After  her  visit 
to  her  friend,  she  again  walked  quite  a  distance  to  another 
friend's  house,  where  she  remained  several  hours,  and  after 
tea  on  that  same  evening  first  informed  any  one  of  the 
alleged  outrage;  and  on  the  same  afternoon  her  catamcnia 
appeared,  which  was  her  regular  time.  She  further  stated 
that  "she  did  not  examine  her  person  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  menses,  nor  did  any  body  examine  her  garj- 
mcnts  before  two  days  had  elapsed.  S^  was  netier  examhud\ 
hy  tiny  pitysiciati."  Her  complaint  was  lodged  before  the 
Mayor,  and  the  defendant  was  arrested,  tried.  CLUivicled, 
and  inaprisoned  for  a  term  of  years. 

Tlje  general  opinion  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions, 
both  at  the  time  of  this  trial  and  since,  was  that  this  convic- 
tion was  unjust,  and  unwarranted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     The  most  serious  defect  in  the  evidence  was 
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total  absence  of  any  medical  examination  to  prove  the 
recent  defloration  of  the  plaintiff.  It  really  appears  to  us 
unaccountable  how  such  a  grave  charge  could  have  been 
for  a  moment  entertained  by  the  court  and  jury  against  a 
man  of  unsullied  character,  in  the  abstnce  of  this  tnost  im- 
porta/it  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  We  must  suppose  St  to 
have  been  one  of  those  instances  mentioned  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  "wherein  the  court  and  jury  may,  with  so  much  ease, 
be  imposed  upon  without  great  care  and  vigilance,  the 
heinousness  of  the  offence  many  times  transporting  the  judge 
and  jury  with  so  much  indignation  that  they  areover-bastily 
carried  on  to  the  conviction  of  the  persons  accused  thereof, 
by  the  confident  testimony  of  sometimes  false  and  malicious 
witnesses." 

The  important  medico-legal  point  to  settle  in  the  above 
and  similar  cases  is,  whctlier  an  individual,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  anaesthesia,  has  such  complete  control  over  the 
mental  faculties  as  to  fully  recognize  and  appreciate  what  is 
transpiring  around  her,  and  afterwards  to  minutely  describe 
all  the  particulars,  and  yet.  at  the  same  time,  lose  the  power 
of  resistance  ?  Such  an  abolition  of  the  wUt  as  to  destroy 
all  power  of  resistance  implies  a  narcotism  so  complete  as 
to  produce  complfle  unconsciousness.  Nothing  is  more 
cerlain  than  that,  in  such  a  person,  the  sense  of  external 
impressions  becomes,  at  first,  very  confused,  and  very 
soon  is  entirely  obliterated.  The  most  painful  operations 
seem  to  produce  no  sensation  whatever.  As  to  the  per- 
ceptians,  they  soon  become  perverted;  the  person  passes 
rapidly  Into  dreamland,  "  the  inward  perceptions  of  the 
mind  being  .sometimes  of  the  most  agreeable,  and  at 
others,  of  the  most  painful  character;  and  the^e  dreams 
may,  or  may  not,  be  pertinent  to  the  actual  position  of 
the  patient." 
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But  it  is  especially  upon  tlie  onoiioMS  that  the  effects  of 
cthcHzntion  are  most  conspicuous;  some  exhibit  signs  of 
irrepressible  mirth,  while  others  nppcar  weighed  down  by 
despondency,  or  excited  to  violent  anger.  Women  are 
especially  liable  to  be  thus  affected ;  and  in  some,  the  trettc 
feelings  are  unquestionably  excited  to  a  high  degree  We 
have  frequently  uHtncssed  this  ourselves  in  female  patients, 
and  the  fact  is  abundantly  corroborated  by  others.  The 
case  just  alluded  to  was  of  a  character  precisely  suited  to 
illustrate  this  point.  The  young  lady  was  betrothed  in 
marriage ;  she  was  accompanied  by  her  lover  in  her  walk 
to  the  dentist's;  she  was  just  at  her  menstrual  period.  What 
more  natural,  under  such  circumstances,  and  when  her 
senses  were  "  stolen  away  "  by  the  anicsthctic.than  that  her 
dreams,  or  false  perceptions  should  take  the  direction  which 
should  give  rise  to  erotic  emotions  and  sensations?  Tlirf 
this  is  not  mere  speculation  is  shown  by  well  attested  facts. 
M.  Dubois  relates  a  case  under  his  own  observation,  where 
a  woman  undergoing  an  operation,  under  the  influence  of 
ether,  drew  an  attendant  toward  her  to  kiss,  as  she  was 
lapsing  intti  insensibility;  and  she  afterwards  confessed  to 
dreaming  of  coitus  with  her  husband  while  she  lay  ether- 
ized. Another  case  closely  resembling  the  one  now  under 
consideration,  occurred  in  Montreal,  in  1858.  A  dentist 
was  indicted  for  attempting  to  commit  a  rape  upon  one  of 
his  patients  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  At  the  trial, 
a  witness  testified  that  his  wife  was  under  the  strongest 
impressions  that  she  had  been  violated  by  the  prisoner 
while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform;  yet  this  was  a 
pure  hallucination,  since  her  husband  was  present  during 
the  whole  time  she  wa.s  unconscious.  , 

We  arc,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  in  ca.ses  similar  to    ■ 
the  above,  extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  in  receiving 
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the  testimony  of  a  prosecutrix  who  was  under  the  anaesthetic 
influence  of  ether  or  chloroform,  unlas  her  statement  is  e&r- 
roborated  by  n  proper  fH-cdical  examiimtinn.  If  this  is  de- 
clined, no  matter  f^r  what  reason,  the  refusal  should  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  presumpttuii  against  the  validity  of  the 
charge. 

Medical  Evidatces  of  Rape  nn  Adulfs. — [n  the  majority  of 
these  cases,  the  examination  is  postponed  so  long  as  to 
aflbrd  very  few  satisfactory  data  to  the  physician,  since  all 
traces  of  violence,  in  adults,  may  disappear  in  a  few  days. 
If  much  resistance  has  been  offered,  there  will  gcnernlly  be 
found  bruises  upon  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  possibly  upon 
the  arms  and  trunk  ;  but  these  are  inconclusive  of  rape, 
witjiout  the  presence  ■  of  marks  of  violence  upon  the 
pudendum.  Besides,  they  may  be  produced  by  the  woman 
herself,  in  order  to  substantiate  a  false  accusation.  In  chil- 
dren, for  obvious  reasons,  these  marks  of  violence  do  not 
occur.  The  truly  important  medical  signs  are  derived  (i) 
from  the  condition  of  the  hymen,  and  of  the  sexual  organs, 
and  (2)  from  the  presence  of  seminal,  and  blood  stains.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  physical  marks  of  rape 
about  the  genital  organs  maybe  found,  whether  the  connec- 
tion has  been  voluntary,  or  involuntary.  Thus,  rupture  of 
the  hymen,  laceration  of  the  vagina,  swelling  and  soreness 
of  the  oz^aiis,  eWiision  and  coagula  of  blood,  stains  of 
semen  and  blood  upon  the  person  and  clothing,  may  be 
met  with  in  both  cases. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  recollected  is,  that  girls  and 
young  women  arc  liable  to  a  miico-purulent  discharge  aris- 
ing from  zfaginiiis,  somewhat  similar  to  that  already  noticed 
as  found  in  young  childien  under  bad  hygienic  conditions. 
Older  women  are  liable  to  lettcorrhtra,  which  may  sometimes 
be  accompanied  with  an  ulcerated  state  of  the  vagina,  and 


gcnenil  soreness  and  swelling  of  the  parts.  It  is  possible 
that  a  woman  thus  affected  might  bring  a  false  charge  of 
rape  ngninst  an  innocent  man,  alleging  that  her  present 
condition  was  the  result  of  a  rape.  Although  an  ordinary 
leucorrhcca  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  a  gonorrhoea, 
the  discharge  of  the  latter  being  [lurnlcnt,  while  it  is  raucous 
in  tlic  former,  yet  a  purulent  discharge  may  take  place  from 
the  vagina,  as  the  result  of  an  intense  vaginitis,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  sexual  intercourse  ;  and  such  a  discharge 
cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  gonorrhcea. 
Dr.  Taylor  very  properly  remarks  that  "  such  discharges, 
commencing  before,  but  continuing,  and  sometimes  becom- 
ing aggravated  after,  marriage,  have  given  rise  to  imfoundcd 
suspicions  of  infection  from  venereal  disease  imparted  by 
the  husband,  and  have  thus  led  to  suits  for  divorce." 

1,  Conditum  of  tJw  Hymen — Vbrginity. — Much  has  been 
said  about  the  unruptured  condition  of  the  hymen  being 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  chastity,  or  of  virginity,  and  unques- 
tionably, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  is  true ;  but  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  absolutely,  and  without  exception.  Inas- 
much as  numerous  authentic  instances  arc  recorded  where 
the  hymen  has  been  destroyed,  either  by  accident,  disease, 
self-abuse,  or  by  a  surgical  operation,  to  allow  the  escape 
of  the  menses  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  sexual  inter- 
course has  been  continued  for  years  with  the  hymea  un- 
ruptured, and  where  even  pregnancy  had  resulted,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  divide  the  membrane  with  a  knife  before 
delivery  could  be  accomplished. 

In  the  exceptional  ca.ses  just  alluded  to,  of  the  j>ersist- 
ence  of  the  hymen  after  repeated  intercourse,  this  anomaly 
may  be  ascribed,  according  to  high  authorities,  to  an  abnor- 
mally firm,  hard,  and  resisting  structure  of  the  membrane, 
due  to  the  pjesence  of  a  tibrou.s,  or  fibro-elastie  tis.sue.      It 
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therefore  must  follow,  from  all  the  above  facts,  that  the  loss 
of  the  hymen  is  not  an  infallihte  proof  of  a  loss  of  chastity ; 
nor  does  the  existence  of  a  hymen  constitute  an  absolute 
evidence  of  its  presence,  Casper,  however,  considers  "  that 
where  a  forensic  physician  linds  a  hymen  still  presenxd, 
even  its  edges  not  being  torn,  and  along  with  it  (in  young 
person.s)  a  virgin  condition  of  the  breasts  and  c\*tcrnal  geni- 
tals, he  is  tlien  justified  in  giving  a  positive  opinion  as  to 
the  existence  of  virginity,  and  vkc  rfrsd." 

The  other  external  evidences  connected  with  the  sexual 
organs,  such  as  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  vulva,  the 
presence  of  cfiitsed  blood,  and  of  seminal  stains,  would  slij 
afford  strong  corroborative  proof  of  rape,  providai,  want  of 
consent  could  be  satisfactorily  shown,  and  an  early  exami- 
nation be  made. 

2,  Blood  and  Seminal  ^Atmw.— These  may  be  found  upon 
the  persons  and  clothing  of  both  the  ravisher  and  his 
victim,  If  the  garments  are  tolerably  clean,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  these  spots;  but,  as  they  arc 
frequently  presented  for  examination,  they  are  in  such  a 
filtliy  condition  as  to  render  their  identification  very  diffi- 
cult. Moreover,  a  mistake  may  arise  from  the  woman's 
gannents  being  intentionally  soiled  witli  blood,  in  cases  of 
false  accusation. 

The  manner  of  examining  blood  stains  has  already  beeCi 
explained  (vide  ante,  p.  123). 

Kramination  of  Seminal  Spots. — These  stains  cause  a 
stiffening  of  the  fabric,  like  those  produced  by  albumen  or 
gum.  The  seminal  stain  may  be  identified  (i)  by  gently 
warming  it  before  the  fire,  when  it  will  assume  a  pale  yellow 
color.  (2)  If  nioi.steiied  with  warm  water,  it  will  emit  the 
seminal  odor.  (3)  Cut  out  the  suspected  stain,  and  place  it 
in  a  watch  glass,  adding  a  few  drops  of  pure  water  and 


i  wad  floU   tboronghly 

adda  drop  of  nitric  acid 

if  <riwmri,   will  tiini  a 

(4)  Muroscopic 

ptnoC     Cut  out 

i  treat    it   as  above 

gfficfeot    soaking, 

I  to  a  (loB  sSde^  and  place  it  under 

avcfj-h^' 

haw  a  ¥«y  characteristic 
ho(fa  ta  Dombers  and 
syijumoioa  is  about  the 
a  ftattcocd,  ovoid  head. 
'  of  liie  human  blood 
bead  is  a  diread-likc,  tapering 
than  the  bead.  Very 
the  spcnnatocoa  will  be  fbuml 
the  examiner  should  be 
tibcse  with  ^Mitlse  and  other 
be  acxidcolaDy  present.  The  absence 
is  aoc  CD  he  i^aided  as  conclusive  that 
the  spot  b  not  aeaaiftal.  since,  as  Casper  and  others  have 
Aarnn,  the  scmiaal  Said  does  not  mhMjs  contain  these 
bodies;  the}-  nuy  be  absent  in  cenain  cltrbilttattng  diseases, 
after  exccssK'e  vtaiery.  and  in  vtry  aged  men. 

These  bodies  exist  in  the  semen  of  all  animaU  capable  of 
procreation,  and  thc>'  are  found  in  man,  from  the  age  of 
pubcrt>-  to  a  ver>-  atU-anced  period  of  life. 

It  is  possible  to  mistake  ^■t^wie'ju:;  of  the  spermatozoa  for 
fibrils  of  linen  and  other  fabrics  washed  out  at  the  time  of 
the  examination.  A  proper  degree  of  caution,  together  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  microscopic  appearance  of  these 
fibrils,  should  prevent  this  mistake.     Hence,  we  deem  it  to 
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be  safest,  in  such  an  investigation,  not  to  decide  upon  the 
seminal  character  of  the  stain  un!e:ia  one  or  more  complete 
zonspernis  are  found. 

M.  Donne  discovered  and  described  In  vaginal  mucus, 
where    cleanliness    is    not   observed,    another   animalcule, 

tnamed  by  him  Trirhomonai  nagiiM.  These  differ  from  the 
true  spermatozoa  in  havin^j  the  head  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Latter;  it  is  also  granular,  and  armed  with  a 

■  row  of  four  to  six  cilise. 

The  spermatozoa  appear  to  retain  life  long  after  the  death 
of  the  body.  Prof  Hoffmann,  of  Vienna,  observed  active 
movements  in  them  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  hours  after 

I  death.  In  the  dried  state,  they  may  be  identified  years 
after^vards. 

In  some  cases  of  alleged  rape  it  may  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  vaginal  secretion  for  evidence  of  recent  inter- 
cnurse.  If  this  has  occurred,  the  presence  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa may  easily  be  discovered  by  placin;j  a  drop  of  the 

linucus  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  subjecting  it  to  microscopic 
examination  for  the  zoosperms.  U  has  been  shown  by 
Miiller  that  the  spermatozoa  will  retain  life  and  activity  for 
eight  days  in  the  vaginal  mucus. 


Evidence  of  Rape  oh  the  Dead. — The  ]e;,'aL  phy.sician  is 
sometimes  required  to  determine  the  fact  of  violation  in  a 
dead  female,  where  a  murder  has  been  committed.  The 
difficulty  here  is,  of  course,  increased  by  the  absence  of 
evidence  from  the  prosecutrix  herself    The  proofs  of  viola- 

;tion  in  the  case  of  a  very  young  girl  would  be  easily  made 
out;  but  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  even  if  the  evidence  of 
rupture  of   the   hymen  and   vulval   swelling   and   effusid 

[■fatood  pointed  to  a  recent  defloration,  this  would  not  prove 
the  want  of  consent  on  her  part.    If,  however,  there  existed 
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same  time  other  marks  of  extreme  violence  upon  the 
body,  this  would  be  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  the 
outrage  had  been  pcipctratcd  before  the  murder. 


Kape  of  Females  on  Males. — This  unnatural  crime  is  very 
rarely  brought  before  the  courts,  although  several  iiLstances 
are  related  in  the  books  of  females  enticing  young  boys  to 
its  commission.  Tlie  only  medical  proof  of  it  would  be  the 
transmission  of  gonorrhtea  or  syphilis  from  the  woman  to 
the  child. 


Unnatural  Crimes. — Sodomy,  Pfclcrastta — Bestialiry.— 
Sodomy,  or  Pederastia,  is  the  unnatural  intercourse  of  man 
with  man.  Bestiality  implies  tinnatiira!  intercourse  with 
animals.  Both  acts  are  criminaL,  and  arc  regarded  by  the 
law  as  felonious,  and  are  punished  in  England  by  penal 
servitude,  and  in  this  country  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  years. 

In  the  case  of  sodomy,  buth  the  parties  are  held  to  be 
equally  guilty,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  patient  was 
not  consenting,  was  under  age,  was  unconscious  at  the 
time,  or  was  idiotic  or  insane.  The  facts  of  this  crime  are 
usually  proved  without  medical  evidence,  except  jn  the 
case  of  young  persons,  when  marks  of  physical  violence 
will  usually  be  sufficiently  apparent.  Collateral  proof 
would  be  given  by  the  discovery  of  seminal  stains  upon 
the  person  or  linen. 

Unless  the  examination  be  made  soon  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  act,  all  evidence  of  it  will  have  disappeared,  just 
as  in  cases  of  rape.  In  the  habitues  of  this  unnatural  vice, 
according  to  Casper  and  Tardicu,  there  are  certain  altera- 
tions of  the  parts  that  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic, 
such  as  a  funnel-shaped  condition  of  the  anus,  which  is 
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enlarged,  smooth,  and  cvtin  patulous,  the  folds,  or  ruga^ 
having  disappeared.  There  may  also  be  other  marks 
around  the  anus,  such  as  cicatrices,  chancres,  and  venereal 
warts.  In  recent  cases,  laceration  of  the  sphincter  ani, 
fissures,  and  bruise.s,  with  effusion  of  blood,  might  all  be 
observed. 


Legal  Relations  of  Ra/fe. — The  crime  is  not  excused  if  tht 
woman  has  submitted : — 

(i)  From  stupefaction,  produced  either  by  disease  (coma), 
or  by  drugs — including'  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether. 
Although,  in  such  cases,  the  violation,  strictly  speaking,  be 
not  against  her  will,  it  is  without  her  will,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  same  thing,  And  this  is  true,  even  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  drug  was  adniini.stered  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
exciting, nwd  not  stupefying.  But  it  is  vastly  important  that 
the  distinction  should  be  clearly  drawn  between  the  erotic 
sensations  and  perverted  impressions  of  a  female  while 
under  an  an.'csthetic  influence  for  professional  purposes  (as 
a  surgical  or  dental  operation),  and  who  may  subsequently 
institute  a  false  accusation,  and  simitar  sensations  resulting 
from  the  criminal  administration  of  chloroform  or  ether 
for  this  very  intent,  and  where  the  will  or  resisting  power 
appears  to  be  taken  away  from  the  subject,  even  before  the 
anaesthesia  is  complete. 

(2)  Fretfi  Ignorance  of  tJie  Nature  of  the  Act. — Such  in- 
stances occur  in  young  children,  and  in  older  women  who 
arc  idiotic  or  insane.  In  some  recent  cases,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  it  has  been  held  that,  in  dementia 
not  amounting  to  positive  idiocy,  if  consent  were  given,  and 
no  compulsory  force  employed,  It  did  not  constitute  rape. 

(3)  From  Mistake  of  Person. — As  wHltc  a  married  woman 
was  raped  in  her  sleep,  and  awoke  supposing  she  was  cm- 
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braced  by  her  husband.     Of  course,  all  such  cases  require 
to  be  carefully  sifted. 

(4)  From  Fear. — Submission  extorted  through  fear  of 
death,  or  violent  threatening;,  is  no  excuse  for  the  act. 
.  (5)  From  Prior  Want  of  C/Mriuter  of  Ote  Prosecutrix. — 
Prior  want  uf  character  in  the  woman  is  no  ground  of  excuse 
for  ihe  crime,  if  it  was  perpetnitcd  hy  force,  and  against  Iwr 
xmil :  not  even  if  she  were  a  common  prostitute,  or  the 
mistress  of  the  defendant.  But  the  proof  of  an  unchaste 
diaractcr  in  the  prosecutrix  would  be  likely  to  go  far  in 
nullifying  a  charge  of  rape,  since  it  would  render  the  fact 
oi  force  less  likely,  and  it  would  also  tend  to  lessen  the 
credibility  of  the  witness.  The  allegation  of  unchastity  in 
the  woman  cdiihl  further  be  supported  by  a  medical  exami- 
nation, which  might  reveal  the  existence  of  syphilis  or 
gonorrhora.  lUit  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  exami- 
nation is  not  compulsory ;  the  woman  is  not  obliged  to 
convict  her-^L-If. 

(6)  Subsegueul  Suppression  of  the  Faet  by  the  l^ost'cntrix. — 
If  the  alleged  violation  be  suppressetl  by  the  woman  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  to  prevent  any  evidence  being 
obtained  by  a  medical  examination,  this  will  (or  ought  to) 
go  very  far  in  lessening  the  credibility  of  her  testimony. 
Not  a  few  instances  of  this  character  have  turned  out  to  be 
cases  of  false  accusation. 

(7)  IVani  of  Age,andof  Sextial  Capcuity  cf  the  Defendant. 
According  to  the  law,  an  infant  under  fourteen  years  is  pre- 
sumed Lu  be  incapable  of  committing  a  rape,  though  he 
may  he  convicted  of  an  assault,  with  intent  to  ravish.  The 
want  of  sexual  axpetcity  is  purely  a  medical  question  to  be 
determined  at  the  time. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

INSANITY. 
SECTION  I. 

MBMCO-I.EGAL  DIFPICUl-TIKS  OP  IXSAKITY— CIVIL  AJiD  CKtMINAL 
RESrONSiaiLITV  —  LEfiA  [,  TERMS  —  ILLUSIONS,  HALLUCINATIOSS, 
DELUSIONS — CONCEALMENT  OF  THKIR  DELOHIONS  «V  THE  INSANE 
^LUCID    llfTEKVALS — Cr-ASSIFICATION. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  it  wDuld  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Insanity.  For  this, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  many  admirable  treatises 
now  accessible,  both  in  the  English  and  foreign  languages. 
Alt  that  we  can  expect  to  accomplish  is  to  present  the  sub- 
ject under  certain  particular  phases,  with  a  special  reference 
to  its  medico-liigal  relations,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  of 
legal  medicine  to  properly  understand  his  true  professional 
position  in  reference  to  that  class  of  persons  who  have  been 
unhappily  deprived  of  reason- — how  to  determine,  first  of 
al!.  the  /tret  of  their  insanity,  and  secondly  its  Jfgn-e,  as 
involving  the  all-important  question  of  their  civil  and 
criminal  responsibility. 

The  legal  physician  may  encounter  considerable  difficul- 
ties in  cases  of  real,  or  allcj^cd  insanity.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  diflicu!t>'.  if  not  the  actual  impossibility,  of  de- 
termining the  precise  boundarj.-  between  mental  health  and 

cntal  disease,  just  as  tt  is  often  impossible  to  do  in  the 

case  of  bodily  health  and  bodily  disease.     Even  in  respect 

to  the  individual  mental  powers  or  faculties,  the  greatest 

ariation  is    observed.     Rarely  do   we   find    in   society  a 

specimen  of  a  pci-fcctly  normal  and  harmonious  adjustment 


of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Scarcely  ever  is  a  person 
discovered,  in  whom  no  one  of  the  mental  facutties  is 
allowed  to  exert  an  undue  preponderance  over  the  others, 
"  On  the  one  hand,  for  ini^tance,  individuals  arc  observed, 
who  possess,  along  with  a  wondrous  power  of  memory,  just 
as  feeble  a  power  of  judgment ;  while  others,  to  Uic  most 
vivid  powers  of  imagination,  conjoin  a  most  wretchedly 
deficient  power  of  will.  In  one,  an  excessive  vivacity  of 
character  may  betray  its  possessor  into  actions  which  may 
raise  doubts  as  to  his  actual  sanity ;  whilst  in  another, 
orij,'inality  of  character  flashing  out  as  true  genius,  may  so 
stamp  its  peculiarities  on  every  act,  as  to  require  a  sharp 
observation  if  the  limits  of  sanity  have  not  been  over- 
stepped "  (Casper). 

Another  great  difficult)'  in  coming  to  a  decision  in  the 
matter  arises  from  the  impossibility,  often,  of  discovering  the 
mofhrs  of  any  action,  even  the  most  extraordinary.  Whilst 
the  absence  of  all  rational  motive  may  usually  be  regarded 
as  indicative  of  an  insane  act,  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to 
admit  this  absence  in  any  particular  case,  since  these 
motives,  as  Casperjustly  remarks.  "  may  be  so  deqily  buried 
in  the  soul  of  the  agent  a.s  fretjueiitly  to  baffle  the  greatest 
experience  in  arriving  at  a  logical  conclusion."  The  sub- 
ject of  mothe  in  the  acts  of  the  insane  will  be  noticed 
further  on. 

Still  another  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  alleged 
mental  disorder  is  presented  by  the  possibility,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  its  being  feigned,  and  on  the  other,  of  Uic  real 
disease  being  concealed  by  the  subject  with  the  most  con- 
summate art. 

All  the  medico-Icgal  questions  arising  out  of  insanity  are 
comprehended  under  the  twofold  inquiry:  first,  as  to  the 
dvU  rcsponsUnliiy  of  the  individual,  and  sccondly/aa  to  his 
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criminal  responsibility.  These  two  points  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  medico-legal  mvestigatipn  in  every  case  of  real 
or  unsuspected  insanity. 

By  cri'il  respaitsibiliiy  is  understood  the  capability  of 
managing  the  ordinary  aCTairs  <:>{  civil  life,  such  as  the  enter- 
ing into  contracts,  the  making  of  a  will,  the  performing  the 
functions  of  a  public  officer,  or  in  conimon-iaw  phrase, "  the 
managing  his  own  affairs." 

Criminal  responsibility  has  reference  solely  to  criminal  acts, 
and  involves  the  inquiry  whether  an  individual  committing 
some  particular  crime,  such  as  murder,  theft,  or  arson,  was 
in  such  a  healthy  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  deed,  as  to  render  him  a  responsible  agent? 

One  other  point  we  would  briefly  suggest ;  every  human 
being  of  responsible  age  and  sound  mind  is  conscious  of 
possessing  the  power  of  tvilt,  or  of  mora!  freedom, — of 
choosing  between  good  and  evil ;  and,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  faulty  training,  bad  associations,  and  the  power 
of  temptation,  he  may  "choose  the  evil,"  yet  he  is  fully 
responsible  for  this  cJwice:m6  all  its  consequences,  provided 
he  possessed,  at  the  linic,  a  healthy  mind. 


Legal  Terms. — Before  entering  upon  a  farther  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper  clearly  to  define  certain 
terms  used  in  the  law,  In  connection  with  insanity,  in  order 
that  the  medical  witness  may  give  intelligent  answers  to  the 
questions  propounded  to  him  when  on  the  stand.  And 
here  we  would  again  interpose  a  word  of  caution  to  thi 
witness,  to  confine  his  answers  .strictly  to  the  questions  put 
to  him,  and  to  speak  of  insanity  only  as  a  disease,  avoiding 
the  tendency  to  theorize,  or  speculate  upon  legal  distinctions. 

lUnsiQns  are  false  mental  impressions  derived  through  the 
semes.     Real  things  are  distorted.    A  timid  person,  for 
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instance,  may  mistake,  in  the  dark,  a  post  or  a  shrub  for  3 
man ;  or  the  drapery  of  his  bed  curtains,  in  the  moonlif^Iit, 
may  be  distorted  into  an  apprehended  ghost.  The  tricksof 
the  juggler  and  clairvoyant  are  illustrations  of  this  sort  of 
illusion.  Sometimes,  the  false  impression  is  entirely  mtnta!, 
reproduced  by  the  memory,  or  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will, 
recalling  the  scenes  of  past  pleasures  or  sorrows,  the 
features  and  persons  of  friends,  and  even  the  tones  of  their 
voices  and  other  sounds.  Such  mental  images,  dcnorai- 
natetl  by  Dr.  Rush  waking  dreams,  are  called  spectral  Uht- 
sions,  or  phiiHtmms,  when  they  have  refcrciice  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  although  the  actual  vision  of  the  individual  may, 
al  the  time,  be  defective,  since  they  occur  equally  to  the 
blind. 

llic  distinctive  characteristic  of  an  illusion  is  that  the 
false  perception  can  be  .soon  corrected  by  an  appeal  to  Uic 
other  senses,  or  to  the  judgment  If.  however,  it  is  persist- 
ently believed  to  have  a  positive  existence,  and  this  belief  is 
not  removed  cither  by  reflection,  or  by  a  reference  to  the 
other  senses,  then  the  illusion  becomes  a  delusion,  or  a  mis- 
leading of  the  mind,  and  it  indicates  a  disordered  mind. 

Hailudnations  are  also  perverted  perceptions,  but  without 
material  bases.  The  false  imprcssion.s  arc  usually  conveyed 
tlirough  the  organs  of  hearing.  If  the  individual  is  able  to 
correct  them  by  his  judgment,  or  by  reference  to  his  other 
senses,  they  are  of  no  significance  ;  but  if  they  are  firmly 
believed  in,  they  indicate  a  deranged  mental  condition.  If 
the  person  fancies  he  hears  strange  voices,  constantly  urging 
him  on  to  the  commission  of  some  horrible  crime,  or  sees 
purely  imaginary  personages,  these  are  among  the  surest 
indications  of  insanity. 

Some  writers  make  no  distinction  between  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  whilst  others,  and  we  think  very  properly. 
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regard  them  as  differing  in  this:  an  haUucination  is  an 
unreal  sensation,  wholly  due  to  the  action  of  the  brain ;  an 
illusion  is  a  real  sensation — that  is,  is  produced  by  some 
real  object,  although  distorted.  Nicolai,  the  Berlin  book- 
seller, was  for  years  troubled  with  seeing  unreal  objects 
(spectral  illusions),  and  sonietimes  by  hearing  unreal  sounds 
(hallucinations),  but  he  did  not  believe  in  them ;  hence  they 
never  became  delusions  in  his  case. 

A  delusion  is  a  belief  in  something  purely  imaginary,  and 
which  has  no  real  existence,  and  where  this  belief  cannot 
be  corrected  by  the  judgment,  nor  when  confrontetl  with 
contradictory  proof,  as,  e.g.,  when  a  man  imagines  himself 
made  of  tjla-Hs.  and  is  afraid  to  suffer  any  one  to  approach 
him,  lest  he  be  broken  to  pieces;  or  where  a  pauper  fancies 
himself  suddenly  to  have  become  a  millionaire,  or  a  king; 
or  where  a  rich  man  imagines  himself  to  have  been  reduced 
to  beggary,  etc.  All  such  delusions  are  clear  manifcsta* 
tions  of  mental  disturbance.  Id  legal  matters,  however. 
the  question  of  responsibility  (whether  civil  or  criminal) 
depends  upon  the  connection  of  the  act  witli  the  particular 
delusion.  For  example,  if  the  delusion  is  such  as  to 
prevent  the  individual  from  exerting  a  "  rational  act  of  voli- 
tion," in  the  matter  of  disposing  of  his  property  by  will— as 
when,  through  disease,  he  may  have  come  to  entertain  a 
bitter  haired  for  those  entitled  to  his  love  and  gratitude — 
then  he  docs  not  possess  testamentary  capacity,  and  is,  so 
far,  of  un^oun;!  miml.  But  if  the  delusion  be  upon  a  .'sub- 
ject entirely  disconnected  with  the  act  (as  is  seen  in  some 
monomaniacs),  then  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  is 
not  necessarily  affected. 

The  existence  of  the  most  e.-itraordinary  delusions  for 
ycirs,  in  an  individual,  is  quite  consistent  with  an  otherwise 
apparently  sound  mental  condition.    We  know  of  a  highly- 
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educated  lady,  ao  artist  of  considerable  abilities,  who  enter- 
tains the  delasion  that  she  is,  in  some  iiiysteriou.s  manner, 
incorporated  with  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  that  she  receives 
direct  con\niunications  from  the  Father,  which  require  her 
to  give  up  all  her  church  retatioos,  and  her  former  very 
strict  orthodox  creed.  Vet  this  lady  goes  out  into  society, 
converses  intelligently  upon  ordinary  subjects,  and  passes 
generally  for  a  .sensible  woman. 

The  cunning  of  the  insane  in  concealing  their  delusions 
Is  often  quite  remarkable.  Every  superintendent  of  an 
asylum  has  had  experience  of  it  in  patient-^  under  his  obser- 
vation. Perhap-i  the  best  illustrations  are  afforded  in  cases 
where  patients,  who  wish  to  escape  from  an  asyltim,  are 
brought  into  court,  under  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for  their 
discharge,  and  where  they  so  skillfully  and  adroitly  pass 
their  examination,  as  often  to  deceive  both  court  and  jury. 

The  two  oft-quoted  instances  of  the  above  may  bear 
repetition  here.  The  late  Lord  Er.skine  was  engaged  in  a 
case  in  which  a  lunatic  had  brought  an  action  against  his 
brother  and  the  keeper  of  the  asylum,  for  false  imprison- 
ment. The  man  wa^  closely  interrogated  by  the  learned 
lord  for  nearly  the  whole  day.  without  his  being  able  to 
elicit  anything  to  prove  his  delusions,  when  a  gentleman 
came  into  court,  and  suggested  to  the  learned  counsel  that 
the  patient  believed  himself  to  bs  the  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ. 
Lord  Erskine  immediately  acted  upon  the  hint,  and 
addressed  the  man  with  a  profound  rever«mce.  suitable  to 
his  assumed  character,  and  apologizing  for  his  former  want 
of  rcipect.  The  patient  at  once  expre«ed  his  forgiveness, 
and,  with  the  utmost  gravity.  In  the  face  of  the  whole  court, 
.said,  "yes.  I  am  the  Christ." 

In  the  other  case,  tried  before  I^rd  Mansfield,  the  patient 
evaded  the  questions  of  the  court  the  whole  day,  till  his 
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pliysician  arriving,  asked  lum  what,  had  become  of  the  prin- 
cess with  whom  he  corresponded  in  cherryjuice?  Instantly 
the  man  forgot  himself,  the  true  spring  had  been  touched, 
and  lie  replied,  saying  it  was  true  he  had  been  confined  in 
a  castle,  where,  for  want  of  pen  and  ink.  he  had  written  his 
letters  ill  cherry-juice,  and  thrown  them  into  the  stream 
below,  and  that  t!ie  princess  had  received  them  in  a  boat. 
Such  answers,  of  course,  immediately  terminated  these 
cases. 

Lucid  Intervals.— In  a  legal  sense,  the  term  lucid inten'ol 
means  a  temporary  intermission  of  the  insanity,  dui'ing 
which  the  reasoning  power  is  recovered.  It  differs  from  a 
mere  remission  of  the  symptoms,  such  as  is  seen  in  some 
cases  of  violent  mania.  During  such  an  interval,  the  law 
recognizes  the  power  of  the  individual  to  make  a  will,  to 
sign  a  contract,  or  exercise  his  civil  rights.  He  is  also  held 
responsible  for  crimes  committed  during  such  a  period. 
The  duration  of  these  intervals  is  uncertain,  varying  from  a 
few  minutes,  to  weeks  or  months.  If  the  interval  is  very 
short,  the  fact  of  its  alleged  existence  is  always  the  more 
qucsticmabLe.  In  case  of  a  crime  committed  in  a  "  lucid 
interval,"  especially  if  this  be  of  short  duration,  there  is 
usually  an  indisposition  to  convict  on  the  part  of  a  jury, 
if  it  can  be  clearly  proven  that  the  person  was  really  insane 
within  a  short  period  of  the  time  of  its  perpetration. 

Lucid  intervals  are  most  common  in  mania  and  mono- 
mania; they  also  occasionally  occur  in  dementia,  when 
not  chronic.  They  are  never  met  with  in  idiocy  and 
imbecility. 

In  order  to  establish  the  feet  of  the  existence  of  a  lucid 
interval,  the  burdcitof  proof  rests  upon  the  plaintiff,  in  a 
suit  in  which  he  desires  to  prove  the  validity  of  a  contract 
made  by  the  lunatic  during  such  an  interval. 
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Varieties  and  Classification  of  lasanity. — Medica! 
jurists  usually  recognize  four  distincl  varieties  or  forms  of 
insanity:  (i)  f^iocy  {nmfNtia) ;  (2)  Matda;  (3)  Monoma- 
nia  ;  (4)  Dementia  (Esquirol). 

The  clas5l6cation  of  Dr.  Ray  is,  for  tlie  most  part, 
followcti  here,  as  being  convenient,  and  sufficiently  practical 
for  medico-legal  purposes. 
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SECTION  It. 

I.  DEFECTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  Tllli  FACULTfES  (AitBimA), 

IDIOCY,  PHYSICAL  MARKS  OF — PA THOLOCilCAL  MARKS — IMBECIUTV 
DlFFBltS  FKOM  iniOCY — CWIiTJSlSM — LEGAL  RELATIOJiS  OF  IDIOCV 
AND  IMBECILITY. 


Idiocy  is  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  mental 
disorder  by  bi^ing^  cont^enitil ;  and  this  condition  is  mani- 
fested by  imperfect  development  of  both  body  and  mind. 
The  idiot,  from  an  original  defective  structure  of  the  brain, 
is  never  able  to  acquire  any,  or  only  the  most  limited. 
deg^rce  of  intellectual  power.  His  instincts,  habits  and 
appetites  are  purely  animal.  Often  there  i.s  no  sign  of 
recognition,  nor  indication  of  memory,  in  which  respect  he 
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is  below  the  intelligent  animals.  There  are  some  cases  of 
idiocy,  however,  where  the  want  of  cerebral  development  is 
not  quite  so  extreme,  and  where  some  jrlimnierinjr  of  intelli- 
gence is  manifested,  through  a  very  partial  development  of 
some  few  ol'  the  faculties.  Such  idiots  are  docile  and  tract- 
able ;  they  are  capable  of  being  taught  many  things  by 
careful  and  judicious  training,  even  to  talk  and  read;  and 
thus  of  being  materially  elevated  above  their  former  level. 
These  latter  instances  should,  probably,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
cision in  languajje,  be  described  as  imhcdlvs,  ratlicr  than 
idiots,  reserving  the  latter  term  for  those  whose  minds  are 
a  complete  blank. 

The  chief  C(HW«  of  idiocy  are  referable  to  intemperance 
in  the  parents,  and  marriages  of  consanguinity.  Syphilis 
has  also  been  supposed  to  predispose  to  idiocy  in  the  olT- 
sprlng.  Idiots  are  generally  short-lived,  their  age  rarely 
extending  beyond  thirty  years. 

Physical  Peculiarities  of  idiots. — These  arc  manifested  in 
.smallncss  of  the  head,  in  the  majority;  thickness  of  the 
lips,  which  are  often  fissured,  particularly  the  lower  one; 
enlargement  of  the  tongue,  .salivary  glands,  and  tonsils; 
vaulting  of  the  hard  palate ;  irregularity  of  tlic  teeth,  with 
tendency  to  early  decay ;  deficiency  of  the  lobules  of  the 
ears ;  defects  of  vision,  such  as  myopia  and  congenital  cata- 
ract; weakness  and  clubbed  appearance  of  the  fingers  and 
thumbs,  and  want  of  power  over  the  sphincters.  In  some 
idiots,  the  head  is  prcternatumlly  large,  especially  in  con- 
genital hydroce[)lialus. 

An  autopsy  will  generally  disclose  a  deficiency  of  gray 
matter  (from  a  defective  size  of  the  brain)  and  a  want  of 
proper  development  of  the  convolutions ;  sometimes  an 
absence  of  the  entire  cerebellum,  of  the  pineal  gland,  of 
part  of  the  fornix,  of  the  olivary   bodies,  thalamus,  and 
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corpus  striatum ;  an<l an  absence,  or  rutlinicntaiy  state,  of  tho- 
corpus  aUlosum,  and  sof^  comroissures.  Deaf-dutnbne&s  is 
common.  Some  are  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind ;  ytt,  in  the 
case  uf  I^ura  Jiridgitiaii,  the  deprivation  of  all  tlie.se  faculties 
did  not  hinder  a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligence,  under  a 
careful  training. 

While  the  higher  faculties  arc  wanting,  there  often  exists 
a  marked  development  of  the  lower  ones,  such  as  the  love 
of  money,  the  sexual  feeling,  gluttony,  and  filthy   Jiabits, 

jether  with  a  slow  and  tottering  gait. 

Cretinism. — A  peculiar  form  of  idiocy,  at  one  time  .sup- 
posed to  be  endemic  in  certain  moiiritainou.s  conntries.  as 
Switzerland.  Savoy,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  marked  by  an  enor- 
mous development  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which,  however,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  altogether  absent.  The  mouth  is  large, 
and  the  hands  and  fingers  misshapen.  The  eyes  are  squint- 
ing, the  face  pale  and  sallow,  and  the  speech  tliick  and 
muffled.  The  intelligence  is  about  that  of  idiocy.  The 
smaller  goitres  found  in  other  countries  do  not  necessarily 
impair  the  intellect, 

Imbecility. — This  differs  from  idiocy  chiefly  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  acquired  after  bii-th  ;  the  bodily  defects  are 
also  asymmetrical,  and  the  intellectual  manifestations  are 
rather  difierent,  being  exhibited  in  low,  mischievous  cun- 
ning, bad  temper,  silliness  and  stupidity,  and  may  often  be 
accompanied  with  epilepsy  or  paralysis  (Hamilton).  The 
power  of  speech  is  less  frcquendy  absent  than  in  idiocy. 

The  precise  boundary  between  idiocy  and  imbecility  can- 
not be  defined  so  far  as  intellectual  manifestations  are  con- 
cerned, unless  we  make  the  distinction  to  consist  in  the 
congenital  character  of  the   former.     Neither  of  them   is 
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likely  to  be  confounded  with  mania  and  monomania,  since, 
in  the  former,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  ideas  aild  of  the 
power  of  thought,  both  of  which  are  present  in  maniacs  and 
monomaniacs,  although  perverted  and  irregular.  Moreover, 
idiocy  and  imbecility  are  destitute  of  hallucinations,  which 
are  characteristic  of  mania  and  monomania.  Their  resem- 
blance to  confirmed  dementia  is  much  stronger. 

Legal  Relations  of  Idiofy  ami  ImbeeUity. — When  these 
mental  conditions  are  positive  and  distinct,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  their  entire  irresponsibility,  both  civil  and 
criminal. 

SKCnOM   III. 

ir.    LESION   OF  THE   MENTAL    FACULTIES   SUBSEQUEJTT  TO 
THlilR    FIRST    DEVELOrMENT. 

CESr.nAL  INTRU-ECTLTAL  MAMTA  —  CHARACTERISTIC  SVMPTnMS  — 
MKLANCHOLIA  — SYMPTOMS  —  PARTIAL  tKTEL.l.ECTtIAL  MANIA  — 
MORAL  MANIA  OF  RAY — PARTIAL  MORAL  MAKIA — MONOMANIA — 
KLEPTOMANIA  —  PYROMANIA  —  DIPSOMANIA —  RESPONSimUTi*  OF 
OKUNKARDS— 50MKAUBULISU. 

General  Intellectual  Mania. — This  division,  according 
to  some  writers,  includes  Mania  proper,  and  Melancholia. 
We  shall  consider  them  separately. 


Mania. — This  variety  of  mental  disorder  is  char.icterizecl 
by  a  jjcneral  perversion  of  the  mental  faculties,  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  (xciteimni.  sometimes  amountintf  to  fury. 
The  reasoning  faculty  is  not  absolutely  lost,  but  disturbed 
anil  cnnfused  ;  ideas  flow  tliroujjli  tlie  mind  without  order 
or  connection ;  they  are  evolved  from  the  brain  in  chaotic 
exuberance,  following  one  another  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  entirely  without  control.     With  the  maniac, 
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everything    is    active — the    emotions,   the   memory,    the 

imagination,  the  speech,  and  the  features.  "  He  mingles 
abusive,  obscene  and  blasphemous  words  with  the  most 
pious  reflections."  His  movements  arc  brusque, disorderly 
and  extravagant;  Jie  dances,  runs,  leaps,  tears  off  his 
clothes,  breaks  things,  and  exhibits  enormous  strength. 
The  voice  becomes  hoarse,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot;  the  eye 
has  a  peculiar,  wild,  brilliant  cxpa-ssion,  with  often  a  fixed 
stare.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  and  respiration  and  temperature 
above  normal.  They  generally  eat  enormously  and  vora- 
ciously. Urine  and  feces  are  often  passed  involuntarily; 
the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  torpid :  perspiration  abundant  and 
sour.  There  is  frequently  se.vual  excitement,  particularly 
in  females,  and  when  this  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  mental 
disturbance,  it  receives  the  name  of  aymphomatila^  or  more 
generically,  crtitomania.  which  also  includes  satyriasis  in 
men. 

Along  with  the  intellectual,  the  moral  facilities  become 
more  or  less  perverted,  and  the  patient's  social  and  domestic 
relations  are  fjreatly  altered,  jealousy,  suspicion  and  hatred 
being  evinced  toward  those  whom  he  had  formerly  loved 
with  the  deepest  affection.  He  is  haunted  by  the  wildest 
delusions,  under  whose  influence  he  may  act  in  the  most 
dangerous  and  ungovernable  manner. 


Melancholia. — This  second  division  of  General  Intel- 
lectual Mania  differs  materially  from  the  first  (mania  proper), 
in  being  connected  with  lit'pression,  instead  uf  excitement. 
Delusions  may  not  always  be  present,  or,  at  least,  not  be 
observable ;  the  sufferer  is  gloomy,  and  the  prey  to  unhappy 
and  desponding  thoughts,  which  olten  lead  to  suicide;  he 
is  sleepless;  refuses  food, often  under  the  delusion  that  it  is 
poisoned.     The  delusions  and  hallucinations  may  assume 
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an  infinite  variety  of  shapes;  they  are  often  of  a  religious 
character,  and  very  frequently  connected  with  an  idea  of 
undergoing  persecution.  This  latter  delusion  is  very  com- 
mon, and  under  its  induence  the  sufferer  may  resort  to 
homicidal  violence  toward  those  who,  he  may  imagine, 
are  his  enemies.  He  should,  therefore,  be  condtanlly 
watched. 

This  form  of  mental  disorder  rarely  exists  in  an  uncom- 
plicated form  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  alternated  with  fits  of  excite- 
ment (mania).  The  physical  characters  of  melancholia  are 
quite  characteri-stic.  "The  patient,  if  a  female,  is  dirty  in  her 
habits,  soiling  her  clothes,  and  paying  little  attention  to  her 
appearance.  With  disordered  hair,  and  averted  eyes,  the 
melancholic  sits  by  herself,  lost  in  her  own  reflections, 
although  there  arc  some  who  are  communicative  and  loqua- 
cious." "  The  face  is  pinched  and  wan,  and  unnaturally 
pale  ;  the  eyelids  droop,  and  the  facial  folds  are  dependent; 
the  lips  are  bloodless  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  everything 
indicates  inaction ;  the  hands  are  livid,  and  hang  idly,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  position,  sometimes  for  hours 
at  a  time,  is  cliaracteristic  of  the  intellectual  torpor  "  (Ham- 
ilton), 

Partial  Itttdlcctua!  Mania. — This  variety  of  mental  dis- 
order, as  well  as  that  classed  under  the  head  of  Partial 
Moral  bisaiiity,  may  be  considered  as  including  the  "  Mono- 
mania" of  Esqiiirol.  "  The  patient,  in  the  .simplest  form  of 
Lthe disease,  becomes  possessed  of  some  single  notion,  which 
ris  alike  contradictory  to  common  sense  and  to  his  own 
experience"  (Hu-^band).  Sometimes  it  may  have  reference 
to  .some  fancied  bodily  disease,  as  where  he  believes  he  has 
a  snake,  or  a  lizard  in  his  stomach;  or,  like  the  case  of  the 
woman  mentioned  by  Esquirol,  who  had  hydatids  in  the 
uterus,  and  who  believed  that  she  was  pregnant  by  the  devil. 
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Other  illustrations  of  MoH&maHia  will  be  given  undcr  the 
succeeding  head. 


Moral  Mania. — This  title  has  been  assigned,  by  Dr.  Ray 

and  oiher.s,  to  those  cases  of  mental  disturbance  which,  in 
the  language  of  Prichard,  "  consist  in  a  morbid  perversion 
of  the  natural  feelings,  affections,  inclinations,  temper,  habits, 
and  niornl  disposition.-!,  without  any  notable  lesion  of  the 
intellect,  or  knowing  or  reasoning  faculties,  and  particularly 
without  any  maniacal  hallucinations."     There  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  among  writers,  as  lo  the  existence 
of  moral  insanity  as  a  distinct  variety  of  mental   disorder. 
Some  deny  its  existence  as  such,  and  assert  that  there  can 
be  no  derangement  of  the  mimi,  without  the  intellect  being 
afTected.      Such   authorities  are   dispo-sed   to   regard    the 
merely  moral  perversions  above  atUided  to  as  e\'idences  of 
a  moral  obliquity,  showing  an  excessive  pervcrseness  of 
character,  rather  than  a  derangement  of  mind.     What  has 
been  termed  emotional  insanily,  in  modern  times,  partakes 
of  this  character.    It  has  become  quite  too  mucli  the  fashion, 
in  our  limes,  tu  excuse,  or  palliate  many  atrocious  crimes 
(even  murder),  by  attributing  them  to  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  emotional  insanity.     We  must  regard   this  as  a  most 
dangerous  and    unsafe  doctrine.     It  may  be  atBrnicd,  with 
certainty,  that  no  person  becomes  smiden(r  affected, /or /Ae 
Jirsf  time,  with  an  insane,  homicidal  impulse;  and  we  arc 
of  the  opinion  that,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
culprit  had  exhibited /nf/fny  unequivocal  signs  of  insanity, 
such  a  Bimsy  plea  as  that  of  emotional  insanity  should  not 
he  allowed  as  a  bar  to  punishment.     Unquestionably,  the 
moral  faculties  are  perverted  in  insanity,  often,  to  appear- 
ance, more  decidedly  than  those  of  the  intellect;  but  we  are 
slow  to  believe  that  they  are  ever  i'jrr/ajYW^  deranged.   The 
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manifestations  of  a.  disordered  mind  may  assume  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  forms,  doubtless  dependent  somewhat 
on  the  natural  disposition,  or  mental  conformation,  of  the 
patient.  In  some,  the  intellectual  perversions  will  be  more 
pronounced  ;  in  others,  disturbances  of  the  mora!  faculties, 
affections  and  sentiments,  arc  more  obvious.  Hence,  it 
would  be  highly  dangerous  to  pronounce  a  person  insane, 
unless  there  was  some  evidence  of  intellectual  disturbance, 
along  with  exhibitions  of  a  depraved  moral  nature. 

The  law  does  not  recognize  moral  insanity  as  an  inde- 
pendent state;  "hence,  however  perverted  the  affections, 
moral  feelings,  or  sentiments,  may  be,  the  niedical  jurist 
must  always  look  for  some  indications  of  disturbed  reason" 
(Taylor).  Although,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  there  arc 
two  forms  of  insanity  (moral  and  intellectual),  in  law  there 
is  but  one— that  which  afTects  the  inifuf. 


Partial  Moral  Mania  (Monomania). — By  this  as  to  be 
understood  such  cases  of  mania  as  are  manifested  by  cer^ 
tain  forms  of  moral  perversion,  when  only  one  or  two  of 
the  moral  powers  are  deranged.  Different  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  designate  these. 

Kleptomania,  or  a  propensity  to  steal,  as  shown  in  persons 
of  excellent  moral  character  in  other  respects,  and  whose 
easy,  and  even  affluent,  circumstances  preclude  the  idea  of 
ifrf«/as  a  motive  inciting  to  the  crime.  Some  kleptomaniacs 
appear  to  be  sensible  of  their  fault,  and  arc  ready  to  confess 
and  lament  their  unha[ipy  propensity,  There  are,  hnwever, 
cases  of  so-called  kleptomania  in  which  there  is  a  perfect 
con.sclousness  of  the  act,  and  of  its  illegality ;  where  the 
article  stolen,  although  of  trifling  value,  was  yet  of  some 
use  to  the  person ;  where  art  and  precaution  were  employed 
in  the  theft;  and  where  there  was,  subsequently,  a  denial  of 
50 
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the  act,  or  some  evaave  excuse.  Of  such  persons,  it  might 
more  properly  be  said,  that  their  organ  of  secretive ness  was 
very  largely  developed.  In  a  trial  of  a  case  of  this  kind, 
the  defence  should  satisfactorily  prove  his  incapacity  of 
imdcrstanding  that  the  particular  act  in  question  was  a 
wrong  one.  Otherwise,  the  whole  class  of  thieves  might 
c*jiiaHy  urge  ihc  pica  of  insanity  as  a  palliation  of  Iheir 
crime. 

Pyromania- — A  propensity,  or  impulse  to  set  fire  to 
cvcrythinjf — houses,  barns,  churches,  etc.,  without  any 
motive.  Hamilton  speaks  of  it  as  being  often  connected 
with  a  variety  of  epileptic  insanity.  It  is  rare  to  find  this 
moral  pcr\'cr3ion  disconnected  with  other  morbid  impulses, 
especially  homicidal,  or  suicidal.  A  well  known  historical 
instance  of  pyromania  is  that  of  Martin,  who  attempted  to 
set  fire  to  York  cathedral.  Doubtless  many  cases  of  so- 
called  pyromania  would  be  found,  on  investigation,  to 
orij^inatc  in  persona!  grudge,  or  revenge. 

Dtpsomama — RespvnsibiiUy  of  DrunkarJs.—T&y  this  term 
is  understood  that  form  of  insanity  which  manifests  itself  in 
a  craving  for  alcohol — a  crasffor  drink.  U  dilTcrs  from  the 
habitual  desire  for  liquor  of  the  ordinary  dram-drinker  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  distinct  remissions  of  the  disease, 
during  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  longing  for  dn'nk 
experienced,  but  rather  a  loathing  of  it ;  but  when  thU 
interval  has  passed  away,  the  inordinate  desire  returns, 
and  the  unhappy  victim  will  plunge  into  violent  excesses, 
fretjuenting  (as  we  have  known)  the  lowest  taverns,  and 
.spending  days  and  night<;  in  literally  saturating  hts  system 
by  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  brandy,  and  other 
spirits.  During  these  cvcesses,  the  person  shuns  all  so- 
ciety, and  remains  often  secluded  for  many  days,  and  even 
weeks. 
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As  regards  llie  n'sponsibiliiy  of  drunkards,  opinions  some- 
what differ,  Tliere  can  be  no  question  that,  where  the  mind 
has  become  completely  weakened  by  habitual  drunkenness, 
the  law  would  infer  irresponsibility,  unless  it  was  clear  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  act,  the  person  was  fully  aware  of  its  nature 
and  criminality.  In  a  case  of  complete  inebriety,  where 
there  is  entire  loss  of  consciousTiess.  the  individual  is  in- 
capable of  giving  a  valid  consent,  consequently  any  deed  or 
contract  then  executed  would  be  invalid;  but  if  the  intoxi- 
cation be  only  partial,  so  that  the  party  knew  what  he  was 
about,  the  act  or  deed  would  be  held  to  be  vah'd.  A  con- 
fession made  by  a  partially  drunken  man  is  legally  admis- 
sible as  evidence  against  him,  provided  it  is  corroborated  by 
circumstances. 

The  crimitiai  responsibility  of  drunkards  is  more  rigidly 
regarded  by  the  law  than  their  civil  responsibility.  Thus, 
murder  committed  by  a  drunken  man  is  not  extenuated 
because  his  brain  may  have  been  crazed  by  drink,  if  volun- 
tarily induced  on  his  part.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
drunkenness  has  produced  a  discast:  of  the  mind  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  deprived  him  of  a  consciousness  of  the 
illegality  of  the  act,  then  his  irresponsibility  must  be 
admitted.  A  mitigatin;^'  circumstance  in  such  a  case  would 
be,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  prisoner  was  not  actuated 
by  malice  or  grudge  against  the  deceased,  but  had  killed 
him  while  under  the  elTects  of  alcoholism. 

Although  drunkenness  docs  not  excuse  crime,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  yet  tht;  insanity  which  may  result  from  habitual 
drunkenness  does  certainly  confer  irresponsibility.  So, 
^^ftlikewise,  it  has  been  decided  in  some  cases  of  delirbtm 
^^^ tremens,  when  the  brain  is  temporarily  diseased,  so  as  to 
I        render  the  individual  incapable  of  reason. 
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Somnambulism. — The  degree  of  responsibility  for  acts 
conimitlcil  in  .sleep-walking,  or  somnambulism,  is  on  a 
precise  par  with  those  committed  in  delirium  tremens,  /.  e., 
there  is  no  responsibility.  In  the  "  unconscious  cerebration  " 
during  sleep,  it  is  presumed  that  intention  and  malice,  the 
chief  ingredients  of  crime,  arc  wanting.  So,  also,  in  the 
ca^e  of  a  person  half  awake,  suddenly  aroused  under  the 
effect  of  a  delusion  of  a  dream,  who  may  make  a  murderous 
attack  upon  his  wife  or  child,  supposing  he  is  defending 
himself  against  a  mortal  cn?my,  no  criminal  responsibility 
would  be  imputed  to  him. 


SECTION  IV. 
HOMICIUAU  SUICEDAL  AND  PUICRPKRAL  MANIA. 

Homicidal  Mania  {^Homicidal  M<m<»tmHia). — In  this 
form  of  madness,  the  propensiily  to  homicide  is  very  greaL 
There  may,  or  may  not  accompany  it  some  inteUcclual  aber- 
rations; but  the  characteristic  feature  is  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  take  life — often  of  those  dearest  to  the  unhappy 
victim— actuated  by  some  delusion,  which  has,  perhaps, 
been  preying  upon  his  mind  for  months  before,  but  only  now 
suddenly  breaking  out.  Many  striking  cases  of  this  form 
of  insanity  are  recorded  in  t!ie  books,  all,  however,  evincing 
other  unmistakable  signs  of  intellectual  disturbance. 

The  following  suggcstion.s,  taken  chiefiy  from  Husband, 
may  aiil  in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  the  existence,  or  non-^ 
existence  of  this  form  of  insanity: — 

I.  Inquire  into  the  previous  history  of  the  person:  Was' 
he  morose,  njelancholic,  apprehensive  of  impending  evil, 
etc.  ?     Had  he  previously  received  a  fall  upon  his  head,  or 
been   otherwise   injured?     Such   a   homicidal    propensity 
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rarely,  if  ever,  manifests  itself  suddenl)*,  for  the  first  time, 
like  a  flash  of  lightiiinff  out  of  a  clear  sky ;  it  is  almost 
invariably  preceded  by  other  symptoms  of  mental  disturb- 
ance. 

2.  Ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  motrve — a  most 
important  factor  in  the  responsibility  of  the  accused.  Often 
the  real  motive  may  be  so  deeply  hidden  in  the  breast  of 
the  culprit  as  to  be  completely  concealed  from  the  view  of 
Others,  and  scarcely  recognized  bj-  himself 

3.  A  number  of  victims  may  be  sacrificed  atone  time  by 
the  madman  ;  the  murderer,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
sheds  more  blood  than  is  necessary  for  his  success. 

4.  The  conduct  of  the  accused  before  and  after  the 
crime:  the  insane  man  usually  makes  no  attempt  to  escape, 
but  rather  glories  in  the  bloody  deed,  assigning  his  conduct 
to  a  divine,  or  spiritual  impulse. 

5.  The  character  of  the  victims.  Not  unfrcquently  the 
madman  destroy.s  those  who  were  Uic  deaix'st  to  him  while 
he  was  sane,  and  for  whose  destruction  he  could  have  had 
no  conceivable  motive. 


Suicidal  Mania  {Suicidal  Mcfwmaniaj.-^This  form  of 
insanity  di.splays  itself  by  the  prominent  idea  of  self- 
destruction.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  upon 
the  question  whether  suicide  is  always  to  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  insanity.  Our  own  opinion  is  that,  while  in 
many,  probably  the  majority  of  cases^  suicide  is  to  be 
directly  ascribed  to  insanity,  there  arc  numerous  instances 
where  the  act  of  self-destruction  is  deliberately  perpetrated, 
with  a  distinct  motive,  and  for  a  purpose.  We  know  from 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane,  that 
suicide  was  formerly  regarded  as  rather  a  praiseworthy  act 
on  the  part  of  persons  wearied  of  life.     Philosophers,  poets, 


statCiitien,  generals  and  moralists  both  believed  m  it,  aw! 
practiced  it.  Even  at  the  present  date,  it  exists  under 
national  sanction  in  India  and  Japan.  Moreover,  the  laws 
of  most  modem  civilized  countries  regard  suicide  as  a. 
cr/jiii\  which  they  could  not  consistently  do,  if  it  was  merely 
the  manifestation  of  disease  (Insanity).  Consequently,  the 
argument  is  unanswerable,  that  many  cases  of  suicide  are 
the  result  of  a  perfectly  sane  and  deliberate  purpose,  acting 
upon  the  unhappy  victim,  and  leading  him  to  prefer  deaJli 
by  his  owii  hand,  rather  than  endure  the  miseries  of  his 
present  existence. 

The  almost  uniform  verdict  of  coroners'  juries  in  cases 
of  suicide — "death  by  his  own  hands,  while  laboring  under 
temporary  insanity" — would  seem  to  give  some  weight  to 
the  popular  idea  that  suicide  was  always  the  result  of 
insanity;  but  this  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  a  naturai 
desire  on  their  part  to  soften  down  as  much  as  possible  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  death,  in  consideration  of  the  feelings 
of  the  surviving  relatives. 

The  statistics  of  various  countries  fully  confirm  the 
above  position.  For  example,  in  France,  the  different 
causes  ieadiiig  to  suicide  are  set  down  as  follows  :  25  per 
cent,  are  assiy;ncd  to  physical  suffering  and  illness  ;  15  per 
cent,  to  family  troubles'  16  per  cent,  to  dissipation  and 
misconduct;  11  per  cent  are  directly  traceable  to  alcohol- 
ism ;  13  per  cent,  to  financial  embarrassment  and  poverty; 
and  31  per  cent,  (less  than  one-third)  are  credited  to 
insanity. 

According  to  Brierre  de  Boismontj  in  the  year  1876 
there  occurred  in  France  5567  suicides,  of  whom  4435  were 
men,  and  1132  women.  Twenty-nine  were  males  under  16 
years,  and  98  over  80  years.  In  most  countries,  the  num- 
bers increase  notably  with  the  age.     Thus,  in  France,  the 
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numbcnmdcr  [6  years  amounted  to om;  percent.;  between 
30  and  40  years,  to  14  per  cent. ;  between  50  and  60  years, 
to  20  per  cent.;  and  over  60  years,  to  30  per  cent. 

In  cases  of  true  suicidal  mania,  it  may  happen  that  a 
latent  delusion,  often  assuming  the  form  of  hallucination, 
may  have  been  haunting  the  victim  for  months  before  the 
perpetration  of  the  fatal  act;  while  in  other  instances,  the 
impulse  is  sudden,  and  apparently  unpremeditated.  Tlut 
even  in  the  latter  case  it  will  usually  be  found,  on  careful 
examination  into  the  previous  history  of  the  person,  that 
there  were  some  former  manife.stations  of  mental  disorder. 
The  case  of  the  barber  (mentioned  by  Sir  C.  Bell)  who  cut 
his  own  throat  immediately  after  hearing  a  surgeon,  whom 
he  was  shaving,  describe  the  proper  mode  of  performing 
th[it  deed,  illustrates  the  suddenness  of  the  impulse  in  some 
cases  of  suicide;  hut  we  think  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  mind  of  this  man  had  been  frequently  dwelling  upon 
the  subject  pjevious  to  the  commission  of  the  deed. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  law  does  nal  regard  suicide 
as  evidence  of  insanity,  so  that  the  validity  of  a  will  exe- 
cuted by  one  who  subsequently  takes  his  own  life  is  not 
affected  thereby. 

The  relation  of  suicide  to  life  insurance  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  The 
policies  of  most  lite  in-surance  companies  contain  a  clause 
lo  the  effect  that  said  policy  becomes  void  if  the  insurer 
shmitd  "die  by  his  own  hand" — making  no  distinction 
whatever  between  a  felo-de-se  committed  deliberately  and 
intelligently,  and  a  suicide  resuUlag  cither  from  the  acute 
delirium  of  a  fever,  or  from  a  more  chronic  form  of  mental 
disease.  Most  assuredly,  if  regarded  from  an  equitable 
standpoint,  the  policy  should  not  be  forfeited  under  these 
latter  circumstances,  any  more  than  if  the  death  of  the 
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insured  had  been  caiisc<l  by  apoplexy,  or  by  any  casualty. 
How  abiiurd  it  would  seem  for  any  com[>any  to  make  iis 
insured  responsible  for  that  diseased  mental  condition  which 
may  culminate  in  an  insane  act  of  self-destruction,  any 
more  than  for  an  attack  of  phrenitis,  arachnitis  or  typhoid 
fever,  in  all  of  which  there  may  be  acute  delirium,  drivii^ 
its  victim  to  an  act  of  suicide!  We  arc  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  tliat  the  line  should  be  sharply  drawn,  in  cases  of  life 
insurance,  between  M/f-Z/iycw/ suicide*  and  insane  suicides; 
the  former  being  held  responsible  for  the  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion, and,  therefore,  vitiiitiny  their  jwlicy;  wlijlc  the  latter 
are  to  be  regarded  as  irresponsible,  and  consequently  not 
vitiating  their  policies.  Any  other  riding  appears  to  us 
both  unjust,  and  lacking  common  honesty. 

And  just  here  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  im- 
portant distinction  between  doing  an  act  hitniti^nally  and 
doing  it  inteUigcutlv.  The  insane  person,  equally  with  the 
man  of  sound  intellect,  commits  the  suicidal  act  iniefUion- 
ally ;  i.  e.,  he  cuts  his  throat,  shoots  himself  with  a  pistol, 
drowns,  or  hangs  himself,  mtftiiiing  to  take  his  own  life 
thereby;  but  there  is  this  all-important  distinction  between 
tile  two :  the  sane  man  does  the  deed  iHUiligaitly\  as  well  as 
intentionally,  fully  aware,  at  ihc  time,  of  the  Jllegalitj-of  the 
act.  and  of  all  its  consequences,  both  here  and  hereafter.  The 
insane  man,  on  the  contrary,  commits  the  act  with  his  mind 
nol\xy  its  normal  equipoise,  but  swayed  by  an  insane  delusion. 

There  is  a  form  of  suicide  which  might  give  rise  to  con- 
sidei  able  casuistry  incases  of  life  insurance, — where  a  person 
in  the  habit  of  using  powerful  drugs,  such  as  laudanum  or 
chloral,  for  medicinal  purposes,  takes  a  very  large  dose 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  dies.  In  such  a  case, 
the  act  of  self-destruction,  not  being  intentional,  could 
hardly  be  deemed /f/ww/w,  and  therefore  not  coming  within 
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the  statute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  drunkenness  is  net 
a  legal  excuse  for  homicide,  it  might  he  made  to  affect  the 
question  of  suicide  also,  which  thus,  under  the  circum- 
stances, might  be  held  as  felonious  killing. 

As  remarked  by  Taylor,  if  suicide  was  in  all  cases  the 
result  of  insanity,  the  act  ought  to  be  njore  frequent  among 
the  insane ;  but  experience  does  not  favor  this  Idea.  The 
Report  of  the  British  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for  1850 
shows  that  out  of  15,079  persons  iJiat  year  confined  as 
lunatics,  there  occurred  only  dgiii  suicides. 

The  suicidal  tendency,  or  impulse,  appears  at  times  to 
assume  an  ahnost  epidemic  tendency  in  a  community. 
Imilaiion  has,  undoubtedly,  much  to  do  with  this,  especially 
when  the  mode  of  self-destruction  adopted,  and  the  attend- 
ing circumstances,  were  of  a  peculiar  sensational  character. 
Thus,  a  second  and  a  third  suicide  took  place  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, soon  after  the  first  occurred,  from  the  top  of  the 
monument  in  London.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Paris, 
from  the  Napoleon  monument.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  states 
that,  "some  years  ago.  a  man  hung  himself  on  the  thresh- 
old of  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Hold  dts  hivaliiks.  No 
suicide  had  occurred  in  the  establishment  for  two  years 
previously;  but  tn  the  succeeding  fortnight  five  im'tiUds 
hung  t/tcrriselves  on  the  same  cross-bar,  and  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  shut  up  the  passage."  The  tendency  to 
suicide  seems  to  be  hereditary  in  certain  cases,  extending 
through  several  generations,  Hut  in  all  tlicsc  instances, 
there  were  other  unnii.stakablc  evidences  of  a  deranged  mind. 


Puerperal  Insanity. — This  furm  of  in.sanity  attacks 
women  after  delivery,  at  a  i>eriod  varying  from  a  few  days 
to  several  weeks.  It  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  before 
the  stoppage  of  the  lochia.    It  is  usually  attended  with  the 
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appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  with  the  interrup- 
tion, or  suppression  of  the  milk  and  lochia.  The  disorder 
may  assume  any  form  of  mania,  from  the  grave  to  the  gay. 
loquacious,  taciturn,  correct  or  foul  in  talk,  attended  with 
delusions  of  a  relijjious  character,  or  of  |x:rsccution.  She 
is  apt  not  to  recognize  persons,  and  to  forget  recent  events. 
Her  infant  is  cither  totally  disregarded,  or  becomes  the 
object  of  her  stealthy  destruction.  Instances  are  reported 
of  the  most  horrible  murders  of  their  oHspring  by  mothers 
sulTcring  under  this  form  of  in5anit>'.  Crimes  of  this  char< 
actor  arc  sometimes  committed  from  a  seemingly  sudd&n 
impulse;  whilst,  in  other  cases,  they  may  be  preceded  by 
torturing  doubt ;  and  the  very  sight  of  the  child  has  aroused 
the  almost  invincible  desire  to  murder  it.  We  knew  a  lady 
who  Iiad  completely  recovered  from  her  first  confinement, 
and  was  able  to  go  out.  One  day,  several  we^ks  after  the 
birth  of  her  child,  she  was  visiting  at  a  friend's  house, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  broke  out  into  the  most  violent 
paroxysm  of  mania,  requiring  bodily  restraint  She  took 
a  strong  dislike  both  to  her  husband  and  child.  She  was 
treated  in  different  asylums  for  about  one  year,  when  she 
completely  recovered,  and  has  continued  well  ever  since, 
having  also  given  birth  to  another  child.  Women  suflcring 
from  puerperal  mania  are  apt  to  commit  the  most  unex|>ectcd 
crimes,  which,  at  times,  maybe  misunderstood  by  juries, 
and  may  be  mi.staken  for  instances  of  intentional  infanticide. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  diagnosis,  the  crimes  are 
brutally  executed,  and  often  more  than  one  person  is  mur- 
dered, so  that  no  doubt  can  be  raised  as  to  the  real 
lion  of  the  patient.   - 
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SECTION  V. 
DEMENTIA— GENERAL  PARESIS— POST-MORTEM  LESIONS. 

DEMENTIA  DIFFERS  FROM  MASTA— SYMPTOMS — SENIUJ  nKMErfTIA — 
GENERAL  PARESIS  OF  THE  mSANE— CHARACTERS — POST-MORTEM 
LiaiUNS  OF  THE  INSANE — LESIONS  IN  IViOCV,  IN  AO-TC  AND 
CHRONIC  mania;  in  MELANCIinLIA ;  IS  GEJiERAL  PAKBSIiil;  \S 
KPM.EPTIC    MANIA;    IN    SENILE   DEMENTIA. 

Dementia. — This  term  is  used  to  define  the  condition 
manifested  by  a  decay  of  the  mental  powers.  Commencing 
with  a  [gradual  enfeeblement  of  the  mind,  it  may  terminate 
in  its  total  extinction.  It  differs  totally  from  mania  in  being 
attended  by  a  lack  of  ideas,  while  the  former  is  characterized 
by  ail  exuberance  of  ideas,  althouf^h  these  are  confused 
and  incoherent  Dementia  is  essentially  a  disease  of  depres- 
sion; mania,  one  of  excitement.  It  may  follow  acute  mania 
or  melancholia,  or  result  from  cerebral  organic  disease  or 
injury,  and  it  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  old  age  (senile 
dementia).  Its  most  striking  symptom  13  loss  of  memory, 
this  facultj'  being  the  first  to  show  sign.s  of  decay.  This 
progressively  increases,  until  eveiythinj^  seeins  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  patient,  even  what  he  has  seen,  or  heard,  or 
done,  only  a  few  moments  before. 

The  jijeneral  mental  feebleness  is  further  manifested  by 
the  "  wavering  play  of  worn-out  emotionsn  incoherence,  and 
lialf-formed  and  varying  delusions  "  (Hamilton).  The  delu- 
sions are  of  a  suspicious  character;  the  patient  is  unde- 
cided, childish,  and  silly  in  his  manners ;  his  conversation  is 
incoherent ;  he  will  repeat  words  or  .sentences  without  any 
meaning  ;  he  manifests  neither  partiality  nor  aversion  to 
former  friends  or  acquaintances  ;  he  moves  about  aimlessly, 
for  hours,  or  may  remain  for  day.s  in  the  same  attitude. 
There  is  often  a  strong  disposition  exhibited  for  hoarding 
up  useless  articles,  as  if  they  were  of  great  value.    The 
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countenance  U  generally  pale,  vacant,  and  without  expre^ 
ston ;  the  look  vague  and  uncertain,  and  tears  are  often 
easily  shed,  from  the  slightest  cause. 

Sirondan-  t/tmrtith,  following  disease  of  the  brain,  is 
usually  gradual  in  its  approach,  the  decay  of  one  mental 
faculty  following  another,  and  accompanied,  also,  with  pro- 
gressive physical  weakness.  Such  cases  are  frequently 
attributed  to  softming  of  the  brain,  and  are  so  popularly 
named ;  and  there  is  probably  no  sadder  .spectacle  to  wit- 
ness than  the  gradual  decay,  through  disease,  of  both  mind 
and  body,  in  one  whose  former  brilliant  intellect  is  slowly 
but  surely  giving'  place  to  the  fatuity  of  dementia. 

Dementia  is  thought  to  follow  mania  more  frequentlw 
than  niclancliolia;  and  although  it  may  sceni  to  rescmblcl 
the  latter  form  of  insanity  in  some  of  its  features,  it  differs 
from  it  in  exhibiting  lesscoherenceof  ideas,  and  less  ability 
to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  the  delusions. 

Senile  danentia  is  usually  marked  by  a  failure  of  both^ 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers;   5t  exhibits  itself  by  loss] 
of  memory,  and  childishness.     The  old  man  is  cross  and 
petulant,  uncertain  in  his  action,  careless,  and  often  filthy 
in  his  habits ;  wandering  about  aimlessly ;  often  foolishly 
extravagant.     He  may  gradually  ^ink  into  a  state  of  com-j 
plete  fatuity,  and  finally  die  of  exhaustion. 


General  Paresis  of  the  Insane. — ^This  is  a  true  disease 
of  the  biaiii,  cb^sractcrized  by  the  combined  presence  of 
both  mental  and  motor  symptoms.  Its  approach  is  gradual 
and  insidious.  It  often  follows  dissipation,  alcoholism  and 
syphilis,  and  likewise  mental  overwork  of  any  kind — any 
cause  that  occasions  a  continuous  overstrain.up  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  upon  that  portion  ai  the  cerebral  mass  in 
which  mcntalization  especially  resides.   Clou3ton(iWi-«. /?«,,( 
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Am.  ed.,  1884,  p.  275)  sliows  this  function  to  he  especially 
located  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions.  Its  outer 
layer  or  rind  is  most  delicately  constituted,  has  far  more 
blood  and  more  minute  cells  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
brain,  and  on  the  whole  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  mcntalization,  being,  in  fact,  the  mind 
tissue.  General  paralysis  is  a  disease  of  this  outer  layer  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions — of  the  mind-tissue,  in  fact.  "It 
is  essentially  a  death  of  that  tissue.  It  is  equivalent  to  a 
premature  and  sudden  senile  condition — .senility  being  the 
slow  physiological  process  of  ending,  general  paralysis  the 
quick  pathological  one.  The  causes  of  it  are  causes  that 
have  exhausted  the  trophic  energy  by  over-stimulation." 

It  may  begin  with  scarcely  perceptible  alterations  in 
manner,  fretfulnes.s,  irritability  and  carele.ssness  in  habits, 
which  are  soon  succeeded  by  ridiculous  boatings  of  his 
possessions  and  personal  abilities  {dt'liisw>is  0/  gruudeur). 
These  delusions  assume  various  forms  and  expressions; 
sometimes  it  is  enormous  wealth  of  money  and  jewels; 
again,  it  i-s  herculean  strength  of  body,  or  wonderful  mental 
capacity ;  again,  it  may  take  the  form  of  extraordinary 
sexual  capacity.  Along  with  these,  there  is  the  most  foolish 
extravagance,  purchasing  the  mo-st  useless  articles  and 
throwing  away  hfs  money  with  the  most  reckless  prodi- 
gality. "At  this  time  there  will  be  noticed  a  loss  of 
muscular  power;  at  first,  the  tongue  will  Tremble  when 
protruded ;  then  the  lips  become  tremulous,  and  the  corners 
of  the  moulh  uneven.  The  speech  is  clumsy,  and  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  labial  and  lingual  con- 
sonants" (Hamilton).  The  puptU  arc  apt  to  he  unequally 
dilated,  or  they  may  both  be  much  contracted. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  gait  becomes  unsteady  and 
trembli[ig.     Vision  is  also  impaired,  as  are  also  the  other 
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senses.     Fits  of  violence  often  alternate  with  a  melancholic; 
candition,  nntl  epilc]>tic  and  hemiplcgic  attacks  may  com 
plicate  the  ca:^e  toward  the  last;  but,  as  has  been  already 
suggcstcti.  these  may  be  indications  of  some  organic  dis- 
order which  occasionally  accompanies  this  disease. 

Among  the  frequent  accompaniments  of  this  form  of 
insanity,  Clouston  alludes  to  the  "  insane  ear  "  or  hematoma 
auris.  a  bloody,  gelatinous  swelling  of  the  ear,  usually  tlie 
result  of  a  blow  upon  that  organ,  although  sometimes  of 
spontaneous  origin.  Its  occurrence  is  always  an  unfavor- 
able  prognosis  in  this  and  other  forms  of  insanity.  "  It  is 
connected  with  arterial  degeneration  in  the  branches  of  the 
carotid  artery.  The  contents  of  a  h.'ematoma  auris  are  hke 
the  extravasations  under  the  dura  mater  in  pachymenhigiHs 
hem&rrhagka  intfrna.  a  disease  that  is  liable  to  occur  in 
precisely  the  same  class  of  persons." 

There  are  periods  of  remission  In  general  paresis,  during 
wliich  the  individual  appears  quite  sane.  These  may  last 
for  weeks  or  months.  During  these  intervals  the  question 
of  his  testamentary  capacity  may  be  raised^  which,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  decided  according  to  the  actual  mental 
condition  of  the  patient.  If  under  an  extravagant  delusion, 
extravagant  and  unjust  bequests  were  made,  these  should, 
undoubtedly,  be  set  aside,  as  being  the  offspring  of  a 
deranged  mind. 

The  pnignosis  \x\  general  paresifs  is  always  unfavorable; 
the  disease  invariably  progresses  to  a  fatal  termination,  in 
from  two,  to  eight,  or  ten  years. 

Post-mortem  Lesions  of  the  Insane. — Modem  research 
has  done  much  to  elucidatu  wlmt  was  formerly  very  ob- 
scure, touching  the  true  pathology  of  insanity.  We  think 
we  are  justified  instating  that,  in  every  case  of  true  insanity. 
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especially  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disorder,  there  are 
positive  pathological  changes  produced  in  the  brain, 
altlioiigh  these  may,  at  times,  be  too  subtle  and  recondite  to 
be  discovered  by  our  |)rescnt  means  of  research.  If  it  be 
true  that  every  ahnomml  alteration  of  function  in  an  organ 
involves,  for  the  time,  an  alteration  of  structure  (although 
this  may  not  always  be  capable  of  demonstration  to  the 
senses),  it  wuiikl  seem  most  reasonable  to  refer  those 
abnormal  displays  of  the  intellectual  and  mental  functions, 
which  accompany  insanity,  to  some  structural  change  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  cerebral  structure. 

It  is  a  most  vague  and  uasatisfactory  mode  of  expression 
to  speak  o( -j.  tiiseast'fi  mini/,as  if  the  incorporeal,  impalpable 
entity,  which  we  term  whW,  was  the  real  seat  of  disease; 
whereas,  the  true  condition  would  seem  to  be,  that,  as  the 
mind  can  only  act,  in  our  present  state  of  being,  through 
the  brain,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  latter  organ  must 
necessarily  affect  and  distort  the  different  mental  manifesta- 
tions. The  doctrine  that  insanity  is  due  to  tUseased physical 
media  seems  to  be  most  consistent  with  sound  philosophical 
and  physiological  vieivs, — ^and  we  may  add,  also,  with  sound 
therapeutical  views.  For,  as  has  been  well  urged,  on  what 
other  grounds  do  we  administer  mah-rial  remedies  in  cases 
of  insanity,  except  with  the  expectition  that  these  remedies 
will  remove  disease  from  the  media  (the  brain)  ?  When 
this  is  accoaiplished.  the  manifestations  of  the  mind's 
operations  again  become  normal  and  natural. 

The  above  view  by  no  means  necessitates  the  idea  of  the 
mind  being  merely  a  function  of  the  brain,  and,  therefore,  as 
favoring  maferinlism  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  supposes  the  mind 
to  be  a  separate,  incurpoieal  entity,  but  entirely  unknown 
to,  and  unappreciable  by  us,  serve  through  certain  physical 
media  ;  and  neither  the  physician,  nor  the  medical  jurist  can 
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be  brought  into  contact  with  mental  dcrangenients,  except 
indirectly,  tliroii^^h  the  abtmrmal  condition  of  the  brain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
extensive  disease  of  the  brain  may  exist,  and  sometimes 
exhibit  pathological  changei  very  similar  to  those  accom- 
panying insanity,  without  any  indication  of  this  latter  dis- 
order. liX/ this  should  be  so,  we  are  unable  distinctly  to 
say.  Heredity  and  oilier  occuh  causes  may  produce  cifects, 
whose  operations  we  are  not  yet  prepared  fully  to  understand 
and  explain. 

It  is  a  popular  but  erroneous  idea  that  the  largest  brains 
belong  to  persons  of  the  greatest  intellect;  this  is  lar  from 
the  truth,  as  one  of  the  largest  on  record  belonged  to  an 
idiot. 

In  an  autopsy  of  the  brain  in  a  case  of  insanity,  the  points 
for  consideration  arc  its  size,  weight  and  configuration, 
the  appcaratice  of  the  convolutions,  depth  of  the  gray  sub- 
.stance,  an<i  marks  of  recent  or  chronic  di.sease.  In  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  i*n  chronic  cases  particularly,  the 
appearances  commonly  met  with  are  thickening  of  the 
cranial  bone.'i,  close  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater,  congestion 
of  the  pia  mater,  with  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arach- 
noid. There  is  also  general  fulness  of  the  blood  ves-scls, 
with  remains  of  old  cysts.  hardencJ  deposits,  or  even 
abscesses  in  the  cerebral  substance ;  alterations  in  the  form 
and  stnicture  of  the  convolutions  and  depth  of  the  gray 
matter;  also  effusions  of  blood  and  serum,  the  latter  into 
the  ventricles,  together  with  alterations,  and  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  culls. 

In  Idiaty  a^id  fmb€cUity,  the  brain  is  usually  smaller  than 
natural  (altiiough  there  are  exceptions),  with  partial  atrophy 
of  the  convolutions,  particularly  the  frontal.  There  is  also, 
generally,  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  two  lobes. 
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The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  also,  according  lo  Luys,  usually 
enlarj^ed,  extending  much  farther  back  than  in  the  nonnal 
brain.  In  these  cases  there  has  been  a  true  arrcstof  develop- 
ment, depending  upon  some  defect  in  the  cortical  substance, 
from  which  intellectual  nutiitioii  should  have  been  supplied. 

In  Acu/f  Manm,  the  most  common  lesion  is  intense  hypcr- 
aemia  along  the  whole  margin  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
convolutions,  and  also  in  areas  below  them.  This  active 
congestion  is  not.  however,  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
cause  of  mania,  otherwise,  this  latter  disorder  would  fre- 
quently be  the  sequence  of  meningitis.  According  to 
Luys,  tfle  vessels  of  the  corpora  striata  axe  most  dilated 
and  ensor}»ed. 

Clouston  describes  a  singular  pathological  condition, 
noticed  in  a  case  of  acute  mania,  consisting  of  a  copious 
deposit  of  an  abnormal  material  over  the  entire  convolu- 
tions, "chiefly  in  their  inner  layers,  and  extending, in  some 
places,  into  the  white  substance,  and  replacing,  at  least, 
two-thirds  of  the  gray  substance.  In  many  places,  it  was 
dejjosited  in  masses  around  the  arteries."  But,  that  such 
an  abnormal  deposit  is  necessary  to  produce  all  the  symp- 
toms of  violent  mania,  is  fuUy  disproved  (as  the  author 
remarks)  by  the  fact  of  its  entire  absence  in  other  numerous 
cases. 

The  pathological  changes  exhibited  in  Chronic  Mania  are 
not  pathognomonic,  We  generally  fliid  thickening  of  the 
uictnbraiies,  some  atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  local  con- 
gestions, together  with  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels, 
with  occasional  spots  of  softening.  There  is,  usually, 
thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  with  occasional  exces- 
sive bony  deposits  on  the  inner  surface. 

In  Melamkolia,  "  Luys  found,  in  several  cases,  great 
hyperemia  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  third  ventricle. 
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This  gray  matter  on  the  cortex  of  one  of  these  patients 
was  thin,  and  niost  of  the  convolutions  were  pale,  with 
irregular  viisctilar  arborizations.  In  some  cases  oi prt^ound 
mthiticholia  with  stupor,  the  brain  was  completely  exsan- 
guined,  the  white  substance  deprived  of  vessels,  with 
atrnphy  of  the  cortex  "  (Hamilton). 

The  pathology  uf  Epileptic  I»samiy,  like  that  of  epilepsy, 
3rct  remains  very  obscure.  According  to  Dr.  Clouston, 
who  has  examined  nunieruus  cases  of  this  disorder,  "there 
is  no  special  lesion  or  abnormality."  Among^  other  lesions. 
he  has  found  "spicula;  of  bone  from  the  skull-cap  and 
membranes  pressing  into  the  convolutions,  apoplexies. 
destructive  lesions  of  the  brain  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  places. 
embolisms,  fiitty  and  otherwise,  adhesions  of  the  pia  mater 
to  the  convolutions,  tlie  marks  of  traumatic  injuries  of  all 
kinds  and  in  all  places,  unequal  hemispheres,  and  conges- 
tions of  all  sorts  and  in  all  places."  This  autlior  does  not 
believe  that  the  source  of  irritation,  in  epilepsy,  exists  in 
the  pons  an<!  medulla  oblongata,  but  thinks  that  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  motor  area  of  the  convolutions  is  far  more  ajit 
to  cause  it  than  one  anywhere  else. 

In  SyphUilic  Insanity,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  variety  of 
pathological  changes,  consisting,  chiefly,  in  thickening  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  of  the  membranes  which 
adhere  to  the  bone  and  to  the  convolutions ;  atrophy  of  the 
convolutions,  adventitious  deposits  in  tlie  gray  matter; 
softening  and  disappearance  of  the  white  matter;  tumors 
{sypkilniiias)  in  different  places;  hypertrophy  of  the  coats 
of  the  arteries,  obliterating  their  lumen,  thus  causing 
atrophy  of  the  structure.  From  numerous  recent  exami- 
nations, wc  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  tendency  of 
syphilis  to  ultimately  attack  the  brain,  after  having  lain 
hilent    for   niany  years.      Moreover,   it   appears   that    the 
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tendency  of  the  disease  toward  the  nervous  system  is  in 
tiie  inverse   ratio  to    Ihe    develGpment   of   primary   and 

secondary  symptoms. 

In  Senilt-  Dementia,  the  most  usual  pathological  lesions, 
according  to  Clouston,  are  localized  softenings  of  the  cere- 
bral structure,  the  result  of  cutting  off  Uie  blood  supply 
through  embolism;  atheroniaof  the  arteries;  also.a  marked 
atrophy  of  tiie  whole  brain,  or  of  considerable  portions  of 
the  convolutions.  The  membranes  are  commonly  thick- 
ened, and  the  cerebro-spitiai  fluid  milky,  supt;r;ibundant, 
and  full  of  microscopic  debris.  The  larger  nerve-cells  are 
degenerated  and  disappearing,  along  with  atrophy  of  the 
stnikller  cells  and  nuclei. 

SECTION  VI 

MEDICO-LEGAL  KELATIOSS  OF  INSANITV. 

DBPBJVAnON    OF     LI BERTV— SIGNING    CBRTIFICATES    OP    LUNACY — 

TESriMONY  IN  CBIMINAf.  CASES  —  TESTA  M  EST  A  WV  CAPACITY  — 
GIVING  OPINIOM  IN  RELATION  TO  MARRIAGE,  AND  EDUCATION  OF 
C  KILO  KEN. 

The  dutie.5  of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  connection 
with  cases  of  real  or  alleged  insanity,  involve  a  very  grave 
responsibility  on  his  part,  and  require  the  exercise  of  con- 
siilur^ble  knowledge,  experience,  judgment  and  caution. 
The  most  important  of  these  duties  arc  the  following: — 

I.  Assuming  the  responsibility  of  treating  cases  at  home, 
assigning  them  attendants,  restricting  their  liberty,  and  pre- 
venting their  attending  to  their  ordinarj*  business.  This  is 
a  .serious  undertaking,  and  the  physician  will  do  well,  in 
such  ca.ses,  merely  to  act  a.s.an  adviser,  but  to  assunw  no 
responsibility  in  the  restraint ;  this  should  devolve  upon 
some  relative  of  tliL'  patient. 
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2.  To  sign  the  proper  certificate  for  the  admission  of  ihc 
alleged  insane [>aticnt  into  apublic,orprivateasy]um.  This 
measure  may  become  necessary,  bolh  for  the  good  of  the 

tienl  and  for  the  safely  of  the  public ;  but,  as  intereste^l 
tivcs  and  others  might  possibly  combine  to  commit  a 
sane  person  into  an  asylum,  and  the  physician,  in  such  a  case, 
is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  he  should  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  and  judgment  before  giving  his  signature.  Other- 
wise, he  renders  himself  liable  to  heavy  punishment,  by  an 
action  at  law,  for  false  commitment.  The  form  of  certificate 
is  fixed  by  statulc.aiul  no  other  is  valid  in  the  United  States. 
This  must  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  one  or  more  respect- 
able physicians,  who  have  previously  visited  and  examined 
the  patient.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  law  retiuires  the  signa- 
tures of  two  physicians,  who  have  been  in  practice  for  at 
least  five  years,  and  who  have  examined  the  patient  sepa- 
rately within  one  ucxk  of  their  signature,  and  who  testify 
under  oath  of  the  necessity  of  placing  him  (or  her)  under 
the  restraint  of  an  ;isylum.  The  persons  applying  for  the 
admission  of  the  patient  must  also  sign  a  responsible  bond, 
setting  forth  their  reasons  for  the  request,  giving  a  history 
of  the  |>atient*s  symptoms,  and  probable  cause  of  the  attack. 
The  physicians  who  sign  the  certifiL-atc  must  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  hospital,  nor  be  related  by  bUiod  or  mar- 
riage  to  the  patient 

Before  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  a  patient,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  practitioner  should  first  conscientiously 
determine  the  fact  of  the  insanity;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
be  is  compelled  to  make  a  careful  personal  examination  of 
the  patient.  This  may  require  several  visits  in  some  cases, 
where  the  cunning  of  the  liujatic  may  at  first  bafllc  the 
physician.  Then,  as  to  the  "  setting  forth  the  facts  "  upon 
which  till!  physician's  opinion  is  based,  great  care  and  expe- 
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riciicc  are  required,  in  order  to  give  only  such  "  facts  "  as 
are  really  demonstrative  of  the  alleged  mental  disorder. 

3.  In  the  discharge  of  lunatics,  the  same  caution  and 
Judgnictit  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  Patients 
sametimes  obtain  their  discharge  from  an  asylum,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  supcrintcndert,  on  a  writ  of  hadcas 
carpus,  and  they  not  unfrcquently  bring  an  action  againdt 
both  the  superintendent  and  the  physicians  who  si^-ned 
the  certificate,  for  false  detention.  But.  generally,  they  are 
removed  by  their  friends,  when  sufficiently  recovered,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  In  this  countrj',  there 
is  no  legal  restriction  on  the  liberation  of  the  insane  on 
their  recovery,*  e.xcept  in  cases  of  JKimicidal,  or  otherwise 
dangerous  lunatics,  who  have  been  confined  by  order  of 
the  courts. 

4.  Medical  men  are  often  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  existence,  or  not,  of  insanity  in  a  criminal  under 
sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  slay  execution.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  three  or  more  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be 
experienced  physicians,  to  determine  the  question. 

5.  In  a  trial  for  homicide,  where  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner  is  based  upon  alleged  insanity,  the  court  summons 
experts  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the  patient's  mental 
condition,  both  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime. 

6.  In  civil  cases,  the  physician  is  constantly  appealed  to, 
as  e.  g.,  to  determine  the  testamentary  capacity  of  one 
making  a  will,  or  signing  a  contract,  or  contracting  a 
marriage,  or  tran.sacting  ordinary  business.  As  regards 
hslamfntary  capacity,  it  is  understood  that  the  law  requires 
a  less  amount  of  mental  capacity  for  making  a  will,  than  for 
managing  pro[)erty.  or  enjoying  personal  liberty.     Patients 
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in  asylums  have  made  good  wills.  Patients  with  insane 
delusions  ihat  did  not  afficl  tkt  ^oi'isiem  of  the  will,  and 
uhero  these  were  just  and  rea/tonable,  have  been  held  by 
the  liiylicsl  tribunals  to  have  made  good  wills.  Thus,  a 
person  suffering  from  religious  melancholia,  under  the  delu- 
sion thai  he  had  cornmitled  the  unjxanlonable  sin,  but  mani- 
fesiing  mental  soundness  in  other  respects,  as  indicated  by 
his  correct  bu.siness  transactions,  undoubtedly  is  possessed 
of  testamentary  capacity.  His  insane  delusion  doe<;  in  no 
wise  affect  the  matter  at  issue,  viz..  his  ability  to  dispose  of 
his  property.  But  it  would  be  altogether  different  if  his 
delusions  took  a  different  shape;  if,  for  example,  he  f>elicvcd 
that  une  of  his  children  had  attempted  to  poison  him,  and. 
in  consequence  of  this  false  nation,  he  had  disinherited  that 
child ;  in  such  a  case,  inasmuch  as  the  delusions  did  directly 
iiffect  tlie  provisions  of  tlie  will,  they  should  be  regardedas 
impeaching  his  testamentary  capacity.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, he  could  not  be  consideied  as  possessing  a  dispouug 
mind.  The  most  absurd  and  eccentric  wills  have  been  held 
by  the  courts  to  be  valid,  where  sucli  wiils  were  shown  to 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  former  life  and 
character  of  the  eccentric  (but  not  insane)  testator. 

In  order  to  make  a  valid  will,  the  law  requires  that  the 
testator  should  be  sane  at  the  time  he  makes  iL  Hence, 
temporary  drunkenness,  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  narcoti-sm 
and  similar  conditions  would. /br  Mf  time,  disqualify  him. 
But  a  person  may  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  u  power- 
ful poison — arsenic  or  strychnine,  for  instance — provided  his 
brain  is  not  affected  so  that  his  intelligence  is  impaired. 
and  his  will  made  under  these  circumstances  will  be  per- 
fectly valid.  The  question  has  been  rai.wd  of  the  validity 
of  a  will  made  by  a  person  .•suffering  from  typhoid  fti>er  ; 
the  answer  should  certainly  be  affirmative,  provided  he  was 
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not  delirious  at  the  time.  In  an  English  case,  it  was  held 
that  neither  erysipelas  nor  fever  wouLd  invalidate  a  will,  but 
that  the  stupor  and  drow-^inuss  induced  by  them  would. 

As  regards  paralvsis,  it  has  btien  settled  that  this  is  not 
suflficient  to  invalidate  a  will,  evcnif  it  be  accompanied  with 
npSmsia  or  loss  of  speech,  always  provided  the  mental 
powers  were  good.  The  same  is  true  of  the  collaixse  of 
cholera,  where  the  patient  is  unable  to  speak  from  exhaus- 
tion, but  where  the  mental  powers  continue  unimpaired. 

In  epilepsy,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  repeated 
attacks  liavc  afTected  the  mind,  so  as  to  have  completely 
unhinged  it,  it  has  been  decided  that  tlie  patient  has  a 
perfect  testamentary  capacity  in  the  intervals  between  the 
paro.xysins.  The  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchebter  (1S54) 
is  one  in  point.  She  executed  a  second  will  about  three 
weeks  before  her  death.  She  li.ul  had  repeated  attacks  of 
hysteria  and  convulsions,  along  with  delusions.  The 
attending  pliysician  deposed  that,  on  the  day  of  executing 
the  will,  and  for  some  days  previous,  the  IJuchess  had 
recovered  her  reason,  and  that  at  the  time  of  signing  it  she 
was,  in  his  j  udgment,  aware  of  what  she  was  doing,  and  that 
she  voluntarily  delivered  it  a^  her  own  act  and  deed.  It 
appeared  also  that  the  disputed  will  was  .sub.stantially  such 
as  the  Duchess  had  announced  before  that  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  make.  At  the  trial,  several  medical  witnesses  gave 
their  opinion  that  the  Uuclicsb'  was  of  unsound  mind,  and, 
therefore,  incapable  of  making  a  will.  Hut  the  point  at  issue 
was — Was  she,  at  the  time  of  executing  the  will,  in  a  com- 
petent state  of  mind  ?  The  jury  found  that  she  was  com- 
petent, and  that  the  will  was  valid. 

When  a  physician  is  ;isked  to  examine  into  the  testa- 
mentary capacity  of  a  patient  before  executing  his  will,  it 
will  be  well  that  the  interview  should  be  strictly  private,  or 
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e  in  the  presence  of  the  nurse,  or  some  one  member  of 
thf  family,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  his 
mind — whether  it  is  free  from  the  action  af  diink,  or  itar- 
colics  ;  whether  he  properly  understands  the  nature  of  the 
act  he  is  to  perform  ;  whether  he  is  influenced  as  to  the 
manner  of  doing  it  by  any  insane  delusions  prompting  him 
thereto  ;  and,  finally,  whether  any  undue  influence  is  bein,^ 
exerted  over  him  from  without.  It  may  happen  that,  in  a 
private  interview,  a  dying  man  might  disclose  to  his  physi- 
cian the  fact  of  such  an  improper  influence,  from  which  he 
was  desirous  of  escaping,  but  which  had  become  dominant 
over  him  in  consequence  of  his  weakness. 

7.  The  medical  man  may  be  asked  his  opinion  in  retic- 
ence to  the  propriety  of  contracting  a  marriage  with  a  party 
who  has  been  insane,  or  who  has  an  insane  heredity.  This 
is  often  a  most  delicate  and  responsible  position  for  him  to 
occupy.  Our  own  views  are  adverse  to  marriage  where 
either  party  has  been  insane,  as  a  general  rule ;  certainlj*, 
if  thert:  existed  also  an  insane  heredity,  the  risk  >$  very 
great.  A  sporadic  case  of  insanity.,  depending  on  some 
special  cause,  and  perfectly  curable,  may  occur  in  any 
family  ;  this  might  be  excepted  from  the  advice  above  given. 

Then,  also,  as  to  the  proper  training  and  education  of 
children  of  insane  or  neurotic  parents,  medical  advice  is 
often  very  propcriy  sought,  and  followed.  Such  children 
should,  of  course,  be  brought  upon  .strictly  physiolt^ical 
and  hygienic  principles.  Pure  country  air,  simple  but 
nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  the  avoidance 
of  all  improper  excitement,  especially  toward  the  perio<l 
of  piibert>-,  and  the  subordination  of  their  intellectual 
studies  to  their  physical  health — these  are  the  points  to 
which  the  attention  should  be  specially  directed. 
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SECTION  VII. 

tlMINAL  RESrONSlBILlTY— THE   PLEA  OF  CNSANITV  AS  A 
BAR  TO  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

IMPttKTANCE  OF  A  COKKECI  UNDERSTAXDING  OF  THli  SVBJECT — A 
MKRE  "  KNOWLEDGE  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONO  "*  NOT  SUFFICIEST — 
THK  CONDITION  OF  THE  WILL,  OK  SELF  CONTROL — EUOTIOXAL 
INSANITY. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  ins.inity  of  more  profoiinJ  interest 
to  the  medical  jurist,  nor  of  greater  importance  both  to  him 
and  to  the  community,  than  that  oS  responstbUiij'  in  criminal 
cases.  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that  there  exists  a 
vast  deal  of  sentimentalism  upon  the  question  of  capital 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder,  and  that,  in  nearly 
every  trial  for  homicide,  no  matter  how  atrocious  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crime,  the  attempt  is  made,  after  every 
other  expedient  has  failed,  to  prove  the  insanity  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  tlio  murder.  After 
clearing  away  the  mass  of  rubbish  that  obstructs  the  path- 
way to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject  of  criminal 
re'^pon.'sibility — divesting  it  of  all  its  mere  technicalities  and 
subtleties — we  are  forced  to  come  down  to  the  true  test — 
mental  dislurlmnce  arising  from  disease.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Biicknill :  "  The  element  of  dise:\3c,  therefore,  in  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  mind,  is  the  touchstone  of  irresponsibility, 
and  the  detection  of  its  existence,  or  non-existence  is  the 
peculiar,  and  oftentimes  the  difficult  task  of  the  psycho- 
jialhi'^t," 

Hut  the  question  immediately  occurs — How  is  the  exist- 
ence of  this  alleged  mental  disorder  to  be  determined? 
What  are  the  tcst.s  of  its  |>resence  in  the  criminal  at  the  bar 
of  justice?  In  r.ngland,  formerly,  the  doctrine  was  "  that 
every  man  was  responsible  for  his  acts  unless  he  was  totally 
deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  and  did  not 
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know  wliat  he  was  doing,  no  more  than  an  infant,  thaoi 
brute,  or  a  wild  beast"  (R.  V.  Arnold).     In  tlic  case 
Itellingham,  "the  knowliMgc  of  right  and  wrong"  in 
abstract  was  the  test  '>f  mtiital  tins(>iindne.s«t;  and  as,  inti 
opinion  of  the  judge  and  jur>',  he  was  held  to  be  capable 
sslving  this  metaphysical  problem.  Bcl]tng;hani  was  du 
hanged.     Since  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  MacMaughtoa 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Urumniond,  on  the  ground  of  insanit)( 
the  doctrine  of  the  knowledge  of  abstract  right  and  w 
lias  been  chanjjcd  to  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
relation  to  the partuular  act  tf  xvhich  the  person  is  ircrffv. 
and  also  at  the  time  of  committing  it  (Husband).    But  a 
step  farther  has  been  taken :  "  he  must  also   have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences  of  the  act." 

The  real  knowledge  of  the  difference  between   right  and 
wrong  iias  been  the  lest  for  years,  yet  it  is  neither  sufficient 
nor  satisfactory.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  really 
insane  persons  have  committed  acts  whicii  they  knew  to  be 
wrong,  and  of  the  criminality  of  which  they  were  at  the 
time  perfectly  cnnsclou.s ;  as  they  were  also  of  their  penal 
consctjuenees.     Some  have  been  known  lo  commit  mirrdcr, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  receiving  the  punishment 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  instead  of  inflicting  it  sui- 
cidally upon  themselves.    Dr.  Maudsley  criticises  theabow 
"test"  very  truly,  when  he  says:  "  Here  is  an  unhesitati 
assumption  tliat  a  man  having  an  insane  delusion  has  the 
.power  to  think  and  act  in  regard  to  it  reasonably  ;  that  he 
is,  in  fact,  bound  to  be  reasonable  in  his  unreason,  sane  i 
his  insanity." 

The  decisions  in  the  American  courts  have  generally 
been  similar  to  those  of  England,  the  dominant  idea  being^j 
a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  of  the  wrwi(^| 
nature  of  the  act  in  question—"  its  criminality,  not  tmly^^ 
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ainst  the  laws  of  man,  but  also  against  tile  laws  of  God 
d    nature. ■■     The    doctrine   laid    down    by    Mtttermaier 
ipears  to  us  to  cover  the  ground  more  completely.     He 
■egards  the  7i'/7/as  the  mo.st  important  factor  in  the  case. 
e  rebukes  the  English  jurists  for  their  rigid  adherence  to 
;he  antiquated  doctrine,  that  whoever  can  distinguish  good 
■oni  evil  enjoys  freedom  of  will,  and  retains  the  faculty 
'(if  he  chose  to  use  it)  of  framing  his  action  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.     "A  person  who  commi's  a  criminal  act, 
bein-^  fully  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
punishment  to  which  he  is  exposing  himself,  may  yet  be  of 
insane  mind.     The  true  test  of  irresponsibility  should  be, 
not  whether  the  party  accused  was  aware  of  the  criminality 
ofhis  action,  but  whether  iw  has  U'st  all  poiui^r  of  tontroi  oi'cr 
his  nrlMtis."     According  tn   Dr.  Hamilton,  "tlie  true  twl, 
after  all,  is  the  condition  of  the  will."     With  this  Prof. 
Ordruiiaux  substantially  agrees,  when,  speaking  of  criminal 
responsibility,  he  adds,  in  addition  to  the  defendant  knowing 
the  nature  and  consequencea  of  the  act,  and  having  a  felo- 
nious intent  in  its  commission,  that  "  he  had  the  fxnver  to 
choose  hetivecfi  lioing  and  not  doing  it ;  and,  supposing  this 
power  to  he  lost,  it  is  lost  solely  through  disease,  and  not 
I      through  temporary  inebriety,  or  violent  anger." 

The  above  doctrine  seems  to  ns  to  be  the  correct  one;  it 

iis  founded  on  sound  psychological  principles,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  accused  of  bearing  harshly  or  inhumanly  against 
the  prisoner.  It  places  his  irresponsibility  for  the  criminal 
»ct  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be  placed — ;'«  a  distorwd  mind. 
Moreover,  a  thorough  understanding  of  these  views  by 
medical  experts,  and  a  more  genera!  dissemination  through 
tlic  community  of  the  Em|>r:>rtant  doctrine  that  insanity  is  a 
ease,  and  not  a  mere  outburst  of  anger,  or  even  a  series 
f  emotional  acts,  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  educate  the 
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people  as  to  the  reasonable  and  proper  grounds  to  be  taken 
in  those  cases  of  homicide  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
urjjed  as  a.  bar  to  capital  punishment  This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  argue  for.  or  against  the  lawfulness,  or  the  expe- 
diency of  capital  pimishnicnt.  As  long  as  it  is  upon  our 
statute  books,  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  no  mere  scnti- 
nientatism  should  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  its  execution ; 
and,  above  all,  no  tricks  of  an  adroit  counsel  should  be 
permitted  so  to  blind  the  eyes,  or  impose  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  court  and  jury,  as  to  cause  them  to  mistake 
an  outburst  of  sudden  anger,  even  under  a  grievous  provo- 
cation, or  a  cool,  deliberate  murder,  although  seemingly 
justified  by  a  most  outrageous  wrong,  for  an  act  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  the  direct  result  of  a  disordered 
intellect,  or  a  dethroned  rcason. 

Impuhive,  or  emoHoNai  insanity,  as  it  is  named,  is  often 
urged  as  :i  defence  for  crime,  especially  homicide.  It  is  the 
])lea  to  which  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  when  defeated 
in  all  his  attempts  to  acquit  his  client,  most  naturally  resorts 
as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  and  one  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, he  may  mast  eloquently, and  often  most  successfully, 
employ  before  a  jury,  whose  sympathies  may  already  have 
been  skillfully  aroused  for  the  prisoner.  But,  is  the  plea  a 
Sound  one  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  an  individual  can  be 
sane  immediately  before,  and  immediately  after  the  com- 
mission of  an  act,  and  insane  only  at  the  monunt  of  its 
commission?  We  certainly  think  not.  A  well  known 
writer  thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  see  no  ground  on  which 
to  rest  an  hypothesis  of  an  impulsive  insanity,  or  to  justify 
an  inciirjjonition  in  our  medical  jurisprudence  of  such  a 
form.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  homicidal  act.  impulsive, 
without  motive,  delusion  or  passion,  simply  a  so-called 
impulse  to  kill;    and  a  careful  analysis  of  clinical  cases 
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undtir  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  a  large  experience  in 
the  examination  of  criminals,  sustains  this  view.  Impulsive 
disease  cannot  exist.  The  term  imptthe,  used  to  describe 
certain  acts  of  tlie  insane,  executed  suddenly  and  without 
apparent  premeditation,  may  beproper  enough  as  qualifying; 
a  mental  state  during  an  act,  as  impulsive  homicide,  but 
this  doe-s  not  justify  the  transposition  into  homicidal  impulse. 
Such  transposition  would  show,  not  that  the  acts  were 
apparently  unpremeditated  and  sudden,  but  that,  in  the 
mind  there  was  suddenly  generated  a  murderous  impul>ie, 
an  irresistible  power,  which,  without  the  intervention  of 
reason,  or  any  intellectual  act  or  motive,  suddenly  impels 
to  the  physical  act.  Man  is  not  the  prey  to  blind  impulse" 
(Quoted  by  Hamilton). 


SECTION  vni. 

SIMULATED.  OR  PEIGNED  INSANITY, 


PRETENnED  INSASITV  IN  CRIMISALS — IMPORTASCE  OF  ASCERTAINfSG 
THE  MOTIVE — HAS  HE  TAKEN  ANY  MEASURES  TO  CONCEAL  THE 
CHIME,  OR  TO  ESCAPE  ?— MANIA.  THE  FORM  OP  INSANITY  MOST 
FREQUENTLY   PEIGNED. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  in  medico-legal  practice 
which  causes  the  physician  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than 
the  disputed  mental  condition  of  an  individual.  If  the 
question  of  feigned  bodily  diseases  {ante.  p.  453)  often 
occasions  considerable  difficulties,  how  much  greater  will 
be  his  perplexity  and  doubt  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the 
subtle  workings  of  the  mental  operations.  In.'ianity  is  not 
unffequently  pretended  by  persons  accused  of  criminal 
offences,  in  order  to  procure  an  acquittal,  or  a  discharge 
from  prison.     In  the  first  place,  when  feigning  is  suspected, 
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wc  should  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  mothv  for  pre- 
tending to  be  insane.  Remember  Chat  insnnicy  is  never 
a&sumcd  until  n/ter  the  commtssioo  of  a  critne,  and  the 
detection  of  the  criminal. 

A  further  important  (>oint  is,  to  ascertain  if  the  cruntnal 
deed  was,  or  was  not,  an  isolated  act  in  the  mental  life  of 
the  culprit, — whether  it  originated  suddenly  in  his  mind, 
tike  a  flash  of  lightning  from  an  unclouded  sky,  or 
"  whether  it  was  not  rather  the  last  link  of  a  long  chain  of 
sinful,  criminal  desires,  hopes  and  acts  "  (Casper)  ?  In  other 
words,  wfufiter  U  runs  Hot  just  suck  an  act  as  might  luRt 
dcen  exptctid/rom  the  cidpritf  This  investigation  is  of  the 
utmost  inn>oi1ance,  since  it  does  not  readily  happen  that  a 
person  should  suddenly  act  in  a  manner  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  all  his  former  character,  without  some  powerful 
psychological  cause. 

This  inquiry  into  motive  is  often  of  primary  importance 
in  the  alleged  insanity  of  criminals.  The  motive/ess  char- 
acter of  a  dted  is  very  apt  to  impress  us  with  a  lack  of 
good  sense,  if  not  of  positive  mental  weakness,  in  its  author. 
Hence,  if  we  can  discover  a  true  motive  for  a  criminal  act, 
especially  where  the  motive  agrees  with  the  disposition  and 
character  of  the  culprit  (an  important  consideration),  this 
would  go  very  far  to  establish  the  responsibility  of  the 
accused  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  despite 
all  his  aflectation  of  insanity. 

There  is  often  groat  difficulty  in  getting  at  this  motive. 
In  some  cases  there  is  no  apparent  motive ;  but  we  should 
not  be  too  ready  to  admit  its  absence,  since  it  is  indisput- 
ably true  that  there  are  as  many  different  motives  to  illegal 
action  as  there  are  different  citaracters ;  and  what  would  be 
a  powerful  motive  to  one  person,  might  have  no  influence 
whatever  over  another,  placed  under  different  surroundings. 
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"  In  order  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  inquirer  must,  in  every 
case,  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  culprit,  and  divest 
himself  of  his  own  ideas."  *  ♦  *  "  No  crime,  he  it  wliat 
it  may,  is  ever  committed  without  a  motive  ;  and  the  ckar- 
acUr  of  that  motive  may  be  expressed  thus  : '  the  conscious 
impulse  to  the  illegal  gratification  of  a  selBsb   desire'  " 

r (Casper). 
!  A  third  point  in  the  detection  of  feigned  insanity  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  culprit,  in  carrying  out  the  deed  of 
wliich  he  Is  accused,  has  acted  according  to  any  regular 
plan  or  not?  In  most  cases,  however;  this  is  of  but  little 
diagnostic  value,  since  many  confirmed  lunatics  evince  the 
mast  suqirisinfj  adroitness  in  plaiming  and  ex(;cuting 
schemes  for  escape,  or  for  enticing  their  victims  whom  they 
intend  to  murder. 
^K  One  thing,  however,  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
^"nection ;  generally  speaking,  in  a  case  of  real  insanity,  the 
f  individual  will,  so  to  speak,  break  down  before  he  is  quite 
I  through  ;  that  is,  he  will  do  or  say  something  which  will 
^■betray  his  mental  debility.  Thus,  an  insane  patient  In  a 
^K>rivate  asylum  near  London,  with  the  greatest  artfulness, 
^Knanaged  to  steal  a  piece  of  iron,  with  which  he  subsequently 
^^sawed  through  the  bars  of  his  windows,  and  brought  his 
^^long-cherished  plan  of  flight  to  execution.  These  circum- 
^^btanccs  proved  the  calmest  and  most  sy.stctnattc  deliberate- 
^^  nesa.  Put  here  his  reason  forsook  him  :  after  his  escape, 
-  ran  slraiglit  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  house,  and 
nounccd  himself  as  his  eldest  son. 

A  fourth  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of 

rctendcd  insanity  is,  whether  the  culprit  has  taken  any 

Lieasures  to  avoid  arrest  or  punishment  ?     Whether,  for 

stance,  he  had  adopted  any  disguise  In  his  personal  ap- 

cc  or  dress,  such  as  removing  his  beard,  or  putting  on 
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a  6ilsc  one.  dyeing  his  hair.elc.or  malcinj;  prcparatioiut*! 
escape,  or  waiting  for  the  darkness  of  nijht  for  llie  p«^| 
tratitin  of  the  deed.  All  such  circwnistances  would  ocsk 
a  strong  suspicion  that  ihc  accused  pretty  clearly  rccogniiH 
the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  The  really  irresponaU* 
criminal  will  iisnnlly  cA'ince  a  total  apathy  about  the  rtsuH 
and  will  display  a  fcelhig  of  the  utmost  security,  often 
exulting  in  the  deed,  which  may  even  have  been  commttlnl 
against  imc  of  his  own  immediate  family. 

A  filth  impcirtant  consideration  in  relation  to  the  diagnose 
is  tkt  prcuhar  condition  ^  the  iuL'l/i^fncf  of  tht  aecHStd,  u 
ascertained,  on  examination,  to  have  always  existed,  ur  at 
least  for  a  long  timu  previous  to  the  conimissionof  the 
criminal  act  (Casper).  For  example,  a  criminal  may  be  de- 
fended on  the  plea  of  insanity,  because  of  his  ttllcgcd  feeble- 
mindedness as  displayed  in  his  inability  to  count,  to  read 
and  write,  t«  carry  on  a  continued  conversation,  and  the 
like  ;  but  all  this  may  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  showing 
that  the  person  has  h.id  no  previous  education  whatever, 
and  consequently  no  opportunity  of  learning  any  of  the 
above  matters.  Hence  the  alleviation  of  his  being  "silly," 
"  childish,"  "  simple.'"  etc..  can  be  of  no  avail  as  producing 
irresponsibility  for  Ids  part:ctilar  crime.  Merc  the  relative 
UxXs  must  be  ascertained  in  reference  to  the  case  ill  ques- 
tion — his  family  history,  his  mode  of  brint;ing  up,  hts 
manner  of  life,  etc.,  together  witli  thenelation  of  the  deed, 
for  which  he  is  accused,  to  tke  sphere  of  his  inletligence. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  distinction  between 
the  hallucinations  of  the  re:Uly  insane,  and  the  alleged 
"  voices  "  and  "  impulses  "  of  the  pretender,  forcing  him  on 
to  the  commission  of  his  crime.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that,  whenever  hallucinations  accompany  real  insanity,  the 
latter  will  ilisj>lay  itself  by  other  unmistakable  signs^  so  that 
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attentive  watching,  we  can  generally  succeed  in  distin- 
lishing  tile  genuine  from  the  pretended. 
A  strong  circumstance  bearing  on  the  detection  of  sus- 
;tcd  insanity  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  genuine  case  of  the 
seasc.  the  person  will  not  admit  that  he  is  insane;  while 
le  pretender  will  use  all  his  efforts  to  make  you  believe  he 
mad.  So  thoroughly  is  this  the  case,  that  an  impostor 
ly  be  induced  to  perform  any  act,  if  it  be  casually 
srved  to  another,  in  his  hearing,  that  the  performance  of 
ich  an  act  would  furnish  strong  evidence  of  his  insanity. 
Mania  is  probably  more  frequently  feigned  than  any  other 
of  insanity,  from  the  popular  notion  that  insanity  is 
lade  up  of  violent  action,  and  vociferous  and  incoherent 
iguage.  But  mania  seldom  conies  on  suddenly,  without 
>me  obvious  cause.  A  maniacal  patient  is  equally  furious 
by  night  and  by  day;  an  impostor  sleep.s.  Real  maiiia 
manifests  itself  equally  when  the  patient  is  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany; an  impostor,  only  when  he  thinks  he  is  observed. 
The  peculiar  restless  expression  of  tlie  eye  of  mania  is  hard 
to  imitate.  The  pulse,  temperature,  state  of  skin,  etc.,  of 
the  genuine  disorder  cannot  be  assumed  by  the  impostor. 
Dementia  is  more  difficult  to  imitate.  The  discovery  of 
any  connected  ideas,  reasoning  or  reflection,  cither  by  lan- 
guage, signs,  or  writing,  would  immediately  show  that  the 
patient  wa.s  simulating. 

Occasional  instances,  however,  arc  presented  of  a  suc- 
cessful malingering  in  this  line,  which  baffle  the  detective 
skill  of  the  most  e.\pericnced  examiners.  Dr.  Bucknill 
mentions  the  case  of  Warner,  a  notorious  thief,  who  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen  year--*.  Two  days 
after  tlie  trial,  he  became  apparently  insane  ;  he  constantly 
made  howling  noises,  was  filthy  in  his  habits,  tore  up  his 
clothes,  destroyed  his  bedding  and  other  articles.     He  was. 
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however,  suspcctctl  of  shamnung,  and  was  detained  in  pnik 
for  three  months.  Durinij  part  of  this  time  it  was  foud 
necessary  to  keep  him  in  a  straight  waistcoat.  At  lengtl 
a  certificate  o(  insanity  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  a 
State,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  the  Devon 
County  Asylum.  On  admission  here,  he  was  found  to  be 
in  feeble  health.  lie  had  an  oppressed  and  stupid  e.sprei- 
sion  of  face;  he  an.swered  noquestioas,  but  was  constaatly 
muttering  to  himself,  remaining  in  the  same  position  for 
hours,  either  in  a  standing  or  sitting  posture.  He  was  now 
not  dirty  in  his  habits  ;  he  appeared  to  be,  in  truth,  suffering 
from  acute  dementia.  In  three  weeks'  time  he  reco\*ea'J 
his  bodily  heaUh.  This  change  was  too  rapid  not  tosug: 
the  idea  of  deception,  but  the  preceding  symptoms 
been  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  was  still  thought  that 
insanity  had  not  been  feigned.  For  a  period  of  cighl 
months  he  was  well  conducted  and  industrious,  and  he 
showed  no  symptoms  of  insanity.  At  die  cad  of  thai 
time  lie  was  ictiirned  to  the  jail  to  undergo  his  sentence, 
and  within  one  hour  after  his  readniission  within  its  portals 
he  was  apparently  afflicted  with  a  relapse  of  his  insanity. 
From  this  time,  for  a  period  of  two  j-cars,  this  indomitable 
man  persisted  in  simulating  mental  derangement,  lie 
refu.sed  to  answer  quesLiuns,  walking  to  and  fro,  constantly 
howling,  and  refusing  food  for  days  together.  He  would 
keep  beating  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  tearing  up  his  bed- 
clothes over  and  over  again;  he  had  a  stupid  expression  of 
countenance,  dui  he  sUpl  soundly.  He  became  filthy  in  his 
habits,  but  was  cured  of  this  by  the  hot  bath.  He  was 
often  visited  by  the  physician,  who  said  he  was  a  malin- 
gerer. After  two  years,  he  suddenly  gave  up,  acknow- 
ledging the  deception,  and  requesting  to  be  transferred  to 
the  receptacle  for  convicts. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE. 

^tNITIONS — THE  PHYSICIAN    NOT  AN   INSURIiR— CERTAIN    ESTAB- 
LISICRO      I'lllNCIPLES — "OWniVARY     SKILL" — Elt«ORS     IN     JUDO- 
[iME-M — FREQUENCY   OF  CtVIL  SUITS — LIABILITr  OF  BRUCCISTS. 

Malpractice  (or  malpraxis)  may  be  defined  to  be  bad  or 
^rong  practice — bad  or  wrong  in  its  rc3iiUs,  whether  these 
ie  loss  of  limb  by  amputation,  deformity,  serious  injury  to 
health,  or  even  deatli. 

The  responsibility  of  the  medical  and  surgical  practitioner 
has  ever  been  n  fruitful  theme  for  medico-legal  discussion. 
It  is  comparatively  rare  that  the  subject  becomes  the  source 
ofa  fr/w/wrt/ prosecution,  except  in  cases  of  fceticide  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  the  mother;  but  actions  for  damages 
before  the  civil  courts,  often  for  large  amounts,  are  alarm- 
ingly frequent,  and  may  well  call  upon  the  medical  nian  to 
consider  what  is  his  exact  legal  standing  in  this  matter,  and 
what  protection  he  is  entitled  to  claim  from  the  law.  when 
thus  assailed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
physician  or  sun^eon,  when  caltcJ  to  treat  a  case  of  disease 
or  injury,  does  not  become  an  insurer  or  guarantor  to  cure, 
any  more  than  an  attorney  obligates  himself  to  win  the  case 
for  his  client.  In  bath  instances,  the  profiissional  man 
merely  undertakes  to  th  Ills  best — "  to  bring  to  the  e-xercise 
of  his  profession  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  competent  degree  of 
skill."  The  medical  man  should  always  beware  of  com- 
pro;nising  himself  by  a  promise  to  cure  his  patient ;  if,  how- 
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ever,  he  be  so  unwise  as  to  have  made  such  a  contr^^t 
will  be  held  by  the  law  strictly  accountable  for  its  perfom' 
ancc.  Ill  case  of  failure,  it  will  be  no  defence  for  hira  U 
allege  the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  contingencies. — thesth 
was  bound  to  have  knowledge  of.  Neither  may  he  allepi' 
want  of  sufficient  skill  or  dexterity  j  these  he  is  suppostd 
by  the  law  to  possess  when  he  undertook  the  case.  Th 
if  a  sui^con  contracts  to  cure  a  patient  of  deformity  by 

imoval  of  a  limb,  and  dealli  ensues  through  pyxmia  »* 

'erysipelas,  he  will  be  held  liable  for  forfeiture  of  his  con 

tract.     If  a  physician   undertakes,  by  contract,  to  cure  J 

woman  of  an  abdominal  tumor  by  the  operation  of  ovari- 

otoDiy,  and  death  results  through  an  unavoidable  peritonitis, 

this  will  not  excuse  him.     So,  likewise,  a  XawyGv  eoNtrcuiin^ 

for  tlie  foreclosure  of  a  morti^age  will  be  held  liable  to  hu 

rcltent,  in  case  of  failure  on  his  part.     In  all  these  instance*, 

rthe  contract  will  bind  the  parties.    Their  fault  and  folly  was 

to  have   undertaken  what  was  above  their  capaci^  to 

perfonn. 

In  all  ordinarj'  cases,  where  there  is  no  express  stipula- 
tion between  the  parties,  the  medical  man  impliedly  agrees 
to  bring  his  best  skill  and  endeavors  to  cure  the  patieoL 
Formerly,  the  law  made  a  distinction  betwct^n  a  fatal  issue 
following  the  treatment  of  the  regular  physician,  nnd  thattrf 
the  quack,  regarding  the  former  as  only  a  "  misadventure," 
but  punishing  the  latter  as  manslaughter.  But.  at  present, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  liritain,this  distinction 
has  been  abandoned,  the  court  regarding  all  systems  of 
medicine  as  being  entirely  on  a  par,  so  that,  if  the  practi- 
tioner announces  himself,  or  herself,  as  belonging  to  any 
particular  school  or  system  of  medicine,  and  practicing  as 
such,  the  patient  who  employs  such  a  practitioner,  and 
suflfcra  thereby  either  in  limb  or  life,  has  no  legal  redress; 
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he  has  made  his  election,  and  must  abide  the  consequences. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  charlatan  is,  under  the 
present  system  of  law,  much  more  likely  to  escape  in  a  suit 
for  malpractice,  than  the  most  experienced  refjular  physician. 

It  may  nut  be  always  easy  to  determine  just  what  "the 
ordinary  degree  of  skill"  used  by  law  authorities  means, 
sincL'  what  might  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  degree  of  skill 
in  a  large  city,  or  centre  of  medical  learning,  would  probably 
be  considered  by  the  untaught  and  inexpciucnced  residents 
on  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  as  very  extraanUnary  skill, 
and  vice  versa.  Consequently,  this  term,  "ordinary  skill." 
must  have  a  varied  latitude  of  application,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  individual  cases. 

The  following  principles  may  be  regarded  as  established, 
being  founded  on  various  judicial  decisions,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England; — 

1.  If  the  [Hactitioner  acted  honestly,  and  used  his  besl 
skill  to  cure,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  thrust  himself 
in  the  place  of  a  more  competent  person,  it  makes  no  dificr- 
ence  whether  he  was.  at  the  time,  a  rcLjular  or  an  irregular 
physician  or  surgeon.  Tliis  principle  has  been  stretched 
to  its  utmost  limits,  even  where  death  has  unquestionably 
resulted  from  the  practice  of  notorious  quacks,  such  as  St. 
John  Long  and  Samuel  Thompson,  although  the  grossest 
ignorance  was  proven  against  both  of  them.  In  the  case  of 
Rex  V.  WUJiatnson,  7  B.  &  C,  497,  where  an  ignorant  old 
man-midwife,  on  one  occasion,  mistook  a  prolapsed  uterus 
for  a  placenta,  and  tore  it  away  by  main  force,  causing  fatal 
hemorrhage,  Lord  lillenbo rough,  C.  J.,  charged  that  "there 
was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  the 
crime  of  murder,"  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  This  case 
illustrates,  as  Etwell  justly  remarks,  how  ignorant  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  may  be  as  to  the  science  of  medi- 
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acin:iB^  a.  ci%B 

suae  nsDesaac^y  faoxe  so^e  sftaO:  % 
txn.     *  h  3n  ssGcc  arfERvd'aoia 
pr^icaer.  becaiwe  be  had  ddK-ered ; 
beixc.  t&az  tbc  acr  TTig  i  ■!!■■■ 
leif  oc  :e=  or  i  <&3b^ 

<\-3CesL~  ir^acstaanabtv.saciialacfcaf  amtooncalkMi^] 
eige  z£  vodd  caa^e  a  man  to  — "«*»^  a  ot^aiw  far  a  fb-1 
cenu  3h-:>aM  be  riasscd  as  ^ic grmstat  ^gmarm»£^,aai^kiM\ 
subject  the  pretender  to  seime  pMninhinf  iil 

II.  Not  only  ordinary  sldll.  bat  tnfimafj  < 
t^  bj  the  patient  are  requiied  of  the  attcacfing  practitioaa: ! 
If  a  5urgccHi.  for  example,  after  sldUully  pcrfonning  i> 
oper3t:on.  neglects  the  after  treatment,  such  as. pmper  dies- 
iri^-i  and  bandaging,  and  in  consequentie  thereof  tKOior- 
rha^-e.  pyatmia.  mortihcation.  or  deformi^  should  resiilt,bc 
will  ju-jtiy  be  he'd  responsible  in  an  action  for  malpractice. 
In  even-  such  case,  however,  if  the  defendant  can  deariy 
prove  these  tuo  points — an  average  amount  of  skill  and 
competency,  together  with  a  proper  degree  of  careful  atten- 
tion on  his  part — he  may  feel  certain  of  an  acquittal,  unless 
the  trial  should  happen  to  be  before  a  stupid  jury  and  a 
prejudiced  judge. 

III.  As  medical  men  are  not  infallible,  the  most  skilfiil 
may  err  in  judgment  in  advising  a  particular  remedy,  about 
which  there  i.s  a  difiercnce  of  opinion.  An  error  of  judg- 
ini:nt,  made  by  such  a  practitioner,  is  clearly  excusable, 
l/ird  Mansfield,  speaking  of  attorneys,  says:  "Every  man 
i.s  liiihlc  tr>  errors,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that 
il  slnniltl  bo  taken  for  granted  that  an  attorney  is  answer- 
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»ble  for  every  error  or  ml^talce,  and  to  be  punished  for  it  by 
being  charged  with  the  debt  he  was  ettiploycd  to  recover;'* 
and  Jiid;;c  I'orter  remarks  that  the  ajent  is  not  responsible, 
"  if  tlie  error  was  one  into  which  a  prudent  man  might 
have  fallen  The  contrary  doctrine  seems  to  suppose  the 
possession,  and  requires  the  exercise,  of  perfect  wisdom. 
No  man  would  undertake  to  render  a  service  to  another 
on  such  severe  conditions  "  {Pary  v.  AlUlandon,  2o  Mart 

^..  75)- 

If.  however,  an  unusual  and  violent  remedy  has  been 

administered,  by  a  person  grossly  ignorant  of  medicine,  and 
this  remedy  has  caused  death,  if  the  individual  is  of  average 
mental  capacity,  he  should  be  held  criminally  responsible, 
since  such  a  course  would  seem  to  imply  malice  on  his  part. 

According  to  the  civil  taw,  when  the  practice  of  the 
attending  physician  or  surgeon  is  called  in  question,  the 
prosecution  must  show,  first,  that  the  injury  to  the  health 
or  body  of  the  patient  actually  resulted  tVaai  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  the  practitioner;  and,  secondly,  that  this  evil  result 
might  certainly  have  been  foreseen,  and  avoided  by  a  com- 
(jctcnt  medical  attendant,  "  Malpractice  can  only  be  affirmed 
when  the  practitioner  has  set  aside  established  principles, 
and  Ticglected  to  employ  means  which  are  universally  held 
to  be  necessary  in  the  given  case."  But,  before  guilt  can 
be  established  on  any  such  derivation,  it  must  be  shown 
(i)  that  the  following  out  of  the  rules  usually  prescribed  by 
medical  science  for  the  cilre  of  disease  never  proves  detri- 
mental ;  (2)  that  there  is  at  least  the  greatest  probability  that 
the  obscn'ing  of  the  rules  would  accomplish  the  dc.'iired 
end ;  and  (3)  that  the  great  majority  of  medical  men  approve 
the  rules. 

IV.  The  almost  universal  adoption  by  modern  surgeons 
and  gynaecologists  of  Uie  antisepHc  iysum  in  their  practice 
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might  be  likely  to  raise  the  question  of  malpractice  in  a 
case  where  fatal  results  had  followed  an  operation,  in  which 
antisepsis  had  been  neglected.  The  po&sUiUity  of  such  a 
contingency  should,  we  think,  serve  as  a  sufficient  warning 
to  the  operator  not  to  neglect  such  precautionary  measures. 

V._A  medical  man  cannot  be  held  guilty  of  criminal 
carelessness  for  failing  to  emf^oy  any  f>arli£uiar  rftnedy, 
since  there  is  never  any  one  remcvly  upon  which  (i<7  authori- 
ties arc  agreed;  and  since  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
patient  may  recover  without  the  use  of  such  remedy.  If 
it  could  be  .sliown  that  there  existed  a  specific  remedy  for 
any  disease,  then  a  neglect  to  use  such  remedy,  on  the  part 
of  the  physician,  would  certainly  be  criminal,  and  should 
be  punished  as  such.  The  uncertainty  of  remedies  must 
nwcssarily  allow  a  large  latitude  in  their  selection  and  em- 
ployment; and  this  uncertainty  even  affects,  to  some  limited 
extent,  the  use  of  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning.  But 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  a  physician  called  tu  treat  a 
case  of  poisoning  feilcd  to  administer  the  universally 
accepted  antidote,  he  should  be  held  guilty  of  criminal 
carelessness,  as,  e.g.,  albumen,  in  case  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate poisoning. 

Casper  goes  farther  than  this  when  he  as^^rts  that  "a 
physician  should  be  held  liable  to  punishment  if,  in  a  given 
case,  he  departs  entirely  from  the  treatment  which  the  great 
majorit)-  of  physicians  of  his  time  adopt,  and  which  the 
jjreat  majority  of  medical  authorities  recommend  in  such 
cases."  B\it  great  difficulty  would  unavoidably  result  from 
adhering  to  such  a  rule;  it  might  often  be  impassible  for 
the  physician  to  stop  to  inquire,  in  any  given  case,  what 
was  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries. 
Besides,  this  principle  would  render  all  homwopaths,  eclec- 
tics, botanicals,  etc,  liable  to  punishment. 
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In  consequence  of  these  doubts,  the  modem  practice  in 
the  United  Stales  is  that,  when  a  physician  announces  him- 
self as  practicing  under  some  particular  system,  as  the 
homceopathic,  eclectic,  or  botanical,  and  is  employed  by 
persons  knowing  that  this  is  the  ease,  he  Is,  at  least,  not 
criminally  responsible  to  them,  in  the  event  of  serious 
result,  bccaiKsc  his  views  do  not  accord  with  those  of  what 
are  called  regular  practitioners.  While  the  law  prescribes 
no  one  absohite  system  of  medicine,  a  practitioner  is  ex- 
pected to  practice  according  to  the  system  he  professes  and 
avows ;  a  departure  from  this  syst<jni,  if  accompanied  with 
some  serious  or  fatal  mistake  of  remedy,  would  render  him 
justly  amenable  to  a  criminal  charge.  Hence,  a  regular 
practitioner,  and  one  employed  as  such,  if  he  should  sur- 
reptitiously, and  without  the  patient's  consent,  use  homoeo- 
pathic or  botanical  treatment,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
patient,  would  clearly  be  liable  for  damages  to  the  Utter; 
and  moreover,  be  could  not  recover  his  compensation  for 
attendance,  in  a  suit  at  law,  because  he  had  departed  from 
his  avowed  system  of  practice.  For  the  .same  reason,  a 
homceopathic  or  botanical  physician,  practicing  cither  of 
these  systems  avmvaily,  if  he  should  have  emfvloyed  the 
regular"  system,  instead  of  bis  own.  and  his  patient  fail  to 
make  a  good  recovery,  would  equally  be  held  liable  for 
damages,  and  would  equally  be  exposed  to  a  non-suit,  in 
an  attempt  to  collect  his  fee,  in  a  civil  court. 

The  civil  suits  for  alleged  malpractice  far  outnumber  the 
criminal  actions.  As  already  observed,  the  former  are  so 
alarmingly  frequent  as  to  occasion  a  general  distrust,  par- 
ticularly among  surgeons.  A  large  number  of  such  suits  are 
brought  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail — the  plaintiff 
being  usually  in  league  with  stime  charlatan  of  a  lawyer, 
with  whom  be  has  agreed  to  share  the  spoils,  and  he  rcsOTts 
53 
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to  this  nefarious  practice  as  a  convenient  mode  of  discharj;* 
in^  his  doctor's  bill.  Such  trumped-up  cases  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  civil  courts,  but  generally  speaking,  the 
discrimination  of  ihc  court  is  adequaie  to  detect  and  ex- 
pose the  fraud,  even  to  a  stupid  jury,  which  is  of^ea  too 
ready  to  side  willi  the  fioar  uft/brfuntUt-  plaintiff  in  a  trial  of 
this  nature. 

Actions  of  the  above  character  are  most  frequently 
brought  against  surgeons,  where  certain  deformities  are 
alleged  to  have  followed  unskilful  or  careless  treatment, 
such  as  shortening  of  a  limb,  stiffness  ofajoint,  lameness,  or 
loss  of  a  limb.  The  author  was  subjected  some  years  ago  to 
an  annoyance  of  this  character.  I  Ic  was  summoned  in  a  hurry 
to  attend  a  man  who  had  fallen  from  the  second  .story  of  a 
house  upon  the  pavement  below,  and  who,  besides  injuring 
hi.s  scalp,  had  received  a  severe  contusion  of  the  hip.  The 
man  was  etherized,  and  carefully  examined  for  fracture  and 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  with  a  ne^tive  result.  He  was  then 
faithfully  attended  for  five  weeks  for  the  contusion,  a  con- 
sultation having  in  the  meantime  been  held  with  an  emi- 
nent hospital  surgeon,  who  coninrmcd  the  previous  diagnosis 
of  absence  of  fracture  and  dislocation.  The  man  soon  got 
about,  but  was  somewhat  lame,  from  what  appeared  to  be  a 
shortened  limb,  lie  was  an  unprincipled  creature,  as  he 
not  only  refused  to  pay  a  moderate  compensation  for  pro- 
fessional attendance  but  some  months  after  he  instituted  a 
suit  for  heavy  damages  against  both  the  medical  attendants, 
alleging  that  the  shortened  limb  was  the  result  of  a  mistake 
in  the  diagnosis,  and  aUo  in  the  treatment.  After  applying 
to  several  respectable  lawyers,  who  declined  the  case  when 
they  came  to  inquire  into  it,  he  lighted  upon  an  unscrupulous 
minion  of  the  law,  who  undertook  it /cr  a  JivLsian  of  lh< 
spoils,  and  who  afterward  offered  to  compromise  /or  a  con- 
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sideratton,  which,  however,  was  declined  by  the  defendant. 
On  Ihe  trial,  the  defendant  was  triumphantly  vindicated,  the 
learned  judge  (Thayer)  delivcrinjj  a  most  lucid  and  compre- 
hensive charge,  and  the  jiir>' acquitting  him  without  leaving 
the  box.  But  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  expenses  of  the  suit,  all  the  same  {Phila.  Med. 
Tit/its;  Dec.  ist.  1870). 

It  is  a  question  whether  a  slight  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  performing  operations  should  iiu'olvc  a 
charge  of  malpraxis.  Ur,  Taylor  refers  to  a  remarkable 
case  occurring  in  this  country,  in  which  an  action  was 
brought,  and  damages  recovered  against  a  physician  for 
alleged  negligence  in  vaccinating  a  young  woman.  Some 
infiainnialion  followed  the  operation,  which,  it  was  asserted, 
was  performed  nearer  the  elbow  joint  than  usual.  The 
judge,  singularly  enough,  ruled  that  "  the  physician  is  liable 
for  all  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from  vaccination  or 
inoculation,  if  lie  fails  ta  insert  ilie  virus  in  that  part  of  tiu 
arm  usuaiiy  sckrted  for  the  purpose,  notwithstanding  many 
other  parts  of  the  body  might  be  proved  to  be  equally 
proper  and  even  more  suitable  location.-s !  "  This  is,  in  truth, 
as  Taylor  justly  remarks,  "a  very  .singular  specimen  of 
transatlantic  jurisprudence."  By  the  same  rule,  it  might  be 
deemed  necessary  alway.s  to  use  the  same  kind  of  knife  or 
saw  in  performing  an  operation. 

Gi-iitnitausnc^s  on  the  [xirt  of  the  practitioner  will  not 
exempt  him  from  an  action  for  malpractice,  if  eithei"  igno- 
rance or  carelessness  in  his  attendance  can  be  proven 
against  him. 

A  patient  who  refuses  to  cooperate  with  his  medical 
attendant,  and  who  thereby  sustains  injury,  cannot  recover 
compensation  for  the  injury,  unless  the  latter  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  attendant's  malpractice. 
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It  has  lately  been  decided  {Dc  May  v.  Roberts,  46  Mich. 
160)  that  where  a  physician  took  with  him,  without 
necessity,  to  a  cascof  confinement,  a  young  unmarried  man 
not  a  physician  or  student  of  medicine,  and  the  fact  of  his 
not  bcinff  a  medical  man  was  unknown  to  the  patient  or  her 
husband,  both  the  physician  and  the  attendant  were  liable 
for  damages. 

There  is  another  source  of  liability  to  an  action  for  mal- 
practice, which  is  not  generally  alluded  to,  but  which  from 
its  gravity  certainly  deserves  notice,  viz,,  inebriety.     Most 
assuredly,  if  a  physician  or  surgeon,  when  inebriated,  under- 
takes to  prescribe  for  a  patient,  or  to  operate  upon  him,  he 
places  the  latter  in  serious,  and  possibly  fatal  jeopardy ;  and 
for  this  he  should  undoubtedly  be  held  responsible.    About 
one-half  of  our  States  have  enacted  statutory  laws  upon 
this  subject.     These  laws  vary  somewhat  in  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  annexed  to  the  offence ;  but  they  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :  "  If  a  physician,  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication, shall    proscribe  any  poison,  drug,  or  medicine  to 
another  person,  if  the  result  is  not  fatal,  it  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  misdemeanor,  and  he  sliall  be  punished  by  a  fine  varying 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  over  one  year.     But  if  the  result  is  fatal,  he 
shall  be  deemed   guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  be  tried  for 
murder, — the  punishment,  in  the  latter  case,  being  a  fine, 
varying  from  three  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term   not  exceeding 
fifteen   years."      Thi.s  last,   severest   punishment    has    been 
decreed  by  the  new  State  of  Oregon. 

Tiie  liability  of  driiggisls  rests  .practically  upon  the  same 

principles  that  govern  physicians.     Ignorance  and  careless- 
ness in  iiutliiig  up  prescriptions,  whereby  gross  or  even  fatal 
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jistakcs  may  occur,  should  justly  render  them  liable  to  an 
iction  at  law.  So,  likewise,  the  entrusting  the  compounding 
^r  vending  of  medicines  to  careless  clerks,  or  Inexperienced 
Ipprcntices  would  entail  criminal  responsibility  upon  the 
riiicipal. 

There  is  a  special  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
irobably  in  some  other  States,  in  relation  to  the  selling  of 
poisons  by  the  apothecary,  without  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion; and  also  regarding  the  proper /<a^*'/!('tf^  of  the  same, 
before  sending  thctn  away. 

.Says  one  authurity:  "Driiyjjists,  like  physicians,  come 
under  the  laws  governing  specialists.  They  are  bound  to 
know — expected  to  know — the  kinds  and  natures  of  the 

medicines  witli  wliich  they  deal If  an  apothecary 

administers  improper  medicines,  the  law  holds  him  liable, 
altlinugh  his  contract  is  with  a  third  person."  (Hilliard 
on  Torts,  p.  224.) 

Another  authority  (Williams)  says:  "A  druggist  deals 
in  things  certain — things  which  his  eyes  can  sec  and 
his  hands  can  handle.  He,  like  the  physician,  is  liable 
for  ordinary  care  and  skill ;  and  it  is  only  ordinary  for 
a  druggist  to  know  of  every  medicine  in  his  shop,  and 
to  have  his  metlicines  in  their  proper  places  and  proi)erly 
labeled." 

Only  a  few  of  our  States  have  legislated  in  relation  to 
tlie  mistakes  made  by  druggists  and  their  clerks  in  llie 
compounding  of  prescriptions,  the  penalties  affi.\ed  being 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  damage  done;  if  death  resulted, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  felony,  and  punished  by  a  heavy  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Doubtless,  however,  the  punishment 
would  be  much  milder,  provided  the  culprit  could  prove  a 
pr(!vious  good  character  as  to  "  competency  and  skill,"  and 
that  he  has  come  fully  up  to  what  the  law  terms  "a  duly 


tion  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator,  but  where 
was  made  "  under  circumstances  of  sudden  con 
threw  him  off  his  guard." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 


SAXrNG  OF  TllH  TF.RM — CONDmOSS  OF  THF.  POr.rCV— CONCF-AL- 
MENT  OP  PACTS — RELATION  OF  INTEMPERANCE  AND  SUICIDE  TO 
UFE  INSURANCE. 

Insurance  on  a  Life  is  simply  a  contract  whereby  the 

company  that  insures,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum, 
payable  in  yearly  or  half-yearly  instalments,  ami  denomi- 
nated a.prcmiiiin,  agrees  to  pay  to  the  insured  a  stipulated 
amount,  eitlier  to  his  heirs  at  his  death,  or  at  some  definite 
period  of  his  life.  The  deed  by  which  this  contract  is  made 
is  teinnid  s, policy.  This  pohcy  contains  a  great  number  of 
provisions  and  conditions,  and  it  is  upon  the  proper  con- 
struction of  these  that  legal  disputes  frLVjnently  arise. 

The  amount  of  premium  to  be  paid  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  age  of  the  apphcant,  though  also  somewhat  upon  the 
sex  acid  occupation. 

The  amount  insured  for  (if  payable  at  death)  cannot  be 
recovered  until  distinct  and  satisfactory  proof  of  death  be 
furnished  by  the  heirs.  Upon  this  proof  the  companies 
very  properly  in.si.st  with  fjreat  positiveness,  inasmuch  as 
fraudulent  insurances  arc  so  frequently  effected,  and  the 
companies  are  thereby  victimized. 

Incase  of  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  insured,  with 
no  clew  to  his  whereabouts,  the  law  allows  an  interval  of 
seven  years  to  elajise  {^presiimpiion  of  dtatti)  before  pay- 
ment can  be  pressed  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  make  the  payment 
much  before  this  period,  unless  there  is  good  reason  to  sus- 
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pect  fraud    This  is  esiiecially  true  of  persons  going  u>sia,\ 
-Where  llic  prcumptJon  of   death   may  be   settled  soone, 
Again,  the  question  of  survivorship  may  be  raisetl.  aswh 
two  or  more  persons  perish  by  the  same  calamitj* — as 
shipwreck — and  where  one  happens  to  be  insured  for  dB^ 
benefit  of  the  other:  which  one  is  /vesu/ttf//  to  be  the  sxtt 
vivor?  (vide  tinu,  p,  65.) 

Among  the  "conditions"  of  tlie  policy,  the  most  im- 
portant one  is  the  j-eneral  health  of  the  applicant,  as  inflo- 
encinj;   his  expectation  of  life;   and  it   is  just    here  th»l 
medical  science  is  always  appealed  to  to  decide  upon  Uk 
applicant's  fff/wrr/  condition  of  health,  anil   his  proclivities 
to  disease,  through  hereditary  or  otlier  cause.    The  printed 
questions  in  the  policy,  under  this  head,  addressed  to  the 
applicant  are  both  numerous  an«i  pointed  ;  and  they  should 
always  be  answered  in  tlie  most  truthful  manner,  since  the 
contractisequally  binding  upon  him,  as  upon  the  company; 
and  if  it  is  subsequently  discovered  that  any  fraud  has  becflj 
perpetrated  by  the  insured,  through  misrepresentation,  ofl 
Lonccalmcnt  of  facts   in   rclaticn  to  disease,  or  bad  habits^ 
(c-.  ^.,  alcohol,  or  opium),  his  policy  will  become  void,  and 
the   amount  of  premiums  already   paid  will   be  forfeited 
This  Is  certainly  both  just  and  equitable  ;  and  no  respect- 
able company  ever  refuses  to  pay  the  amount  of  a  policy, 
unless   iherc   is  a  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  a  wilful  | 
fraud  in  the  contract. 

Still,  lawsuits  occur  very  frequently   in  contested  life 
insurance  policies  ;  and,  a.s  in  these  actions,  the  sympathy  of 
the  jury  is  nearly  always  with  the  ptaintilT,  and  the  whole 
burden  of  rebutting  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  company,  the 
latter  is  manifestly  at  a  disadvantajre.  The  contested  points  M 
usually  have  reference  to  disputed  medical  terms  or  phrases  ^ 
in  the  contract,  such  as  "  any  other  diseases  or  habits,  tend- 
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ig  to  shorten  life,"  etc.  It  is  surprising  how  often  the 
aplicants  will  prevaricate  and  dissimulate  upon  these  last- 
lined  points,  and  especially  upon  their  futMts,  as  regards 
le  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  From  a  considerable  experi- 
icc  in  the  examinatioiioflire-insiiriince  applicants,  we  have 
)und  it  most  difficult  to  get  clear  and  satisfactory  answers 
relation  to  tlie  temperate  (or  inteiiipcrutc)  habits  of  the 
idividual.  Often  will  it  be  found  that  the  man  who  is  in 
IC  habit  of  taking  three  or  four  drinks  of  spirits  daily  will 
>nsider  himself  a  perfectly  temperate  man;  and  unless  he 
closely  questioned,  and  made  to  give  distinct  replies,  he 
lay  be  classed  in  the  policy  as  "  strictly  temperate,"  when 
the  while  his  health  is  undoubtedly  being  undermined, 
id  his  expectation  of  life  thereby  shortened,  although  he 
innot  properly  be  classed  as  an  inebriate. 
The  suppression  of  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  heaUli  of  the 
applicant,  if  not  known  by  him,  will  not  invalidate  his  policy. 
This  was  determined  in  the  case  oi  Mouiorv.  Am.  fm.  Co., 
in  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  iSSo, 
in  which  the  author  was  engaged  as  an  expert  witness. 
liere.  the  main  defence  was,  that  some  of  the  answers  to 
the  interrogatories  of  thii  policy  were  not  true,  but  that  the 
insured  was,  at  the  time,  actually  suffering  from  certain 
alleged  diseases,  mentioned  in  the  contract.  There  was 
only  one  witness  to  support  this  allegation,  a  homccopathic 
physician,  who  had  prescribed  for  the  plaintiJT///('r/ff«^tf(irf 
before,  "  for  chronic  asthma,  manifestations  of  the  first  stages 
of  consumption,  and  scrofula."  This  witness,  as  it  appears, 
never  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  his  patient,  neither  did 
he  testify  positively  that  the  patient  really  hud  the  diseases 
for  which  he  treated  him;  and  moreover,  the  testimony 
was,  that  "  he  never  learned  from  him,  nor  from  any  other 
]>hysiciaii.  nor  had  he  ever  suspected,  nor  had  the  remotest 
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iili:;i,  th;it  lie  \v;i.s  afTected  with  any  such  diseases;  but,i 
the  contrary,  he  always  boasted  of  himself  as  being  a  strong, 
healthy  and  robust  man."  Clearly,  in  such  a  case,  the 
a|>iilicant  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  "»  fact"  of  which  he  was  utterly  ignorant,  and  of 
whose  very  existence  there  was  considerable  doubt ! 

In  all  cases,  the  exact  state  of  the  applicant's  bodily  health 
should  be  ascertained,  either  by  his  answers  to  the  written 
catoj^orical  (jucstions,  or  by  oral  questioning  by  the  medical 
examiner.  The  case  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  is  cited, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  not  concealing 
"material  facts."  This  applicant,  while  residing  abroad,  \ras 
insured  in  an  En^'lish  office  for  the  sum  of  £^ooo.  The 
certificates  of  his  two  German  rliedical  examiners  stated  that 
his  general  health  was  good,  although  he  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  and  an  affection  in  one  eye,  but  that  he 
was  perfectly  free  from  disease,  or  symptoms  of  disease. 
Tlie  I'nr/x  were  that  tlie  Duke  had  been  suffering  from  cere- 
biiil  (.lisidclers  for  <)\er  two  years,  that  he  was  childish,  and 
etnild  nut  spe.ik.  He  died  of  paralysis  within  nine  months. 
afterward,  atul  an  autopsy  disclosed  a  large  tumor,  evidently 
of  U)[i<;  stiiiidin^i;,  pressing  upon  the  brain,  together  with  an 
effusion  often  ounces  of  serum.     The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

The  ([uestion  of  intemperance  in  relation  to  the  habits  of 
the  insurei.1  causes,  probably,  more  discussion  and  difference 
of  opinion  in  contested  life-insurance  cases,  than  any  other. 
It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  define  what  intemper- 
ance is.  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dr,  Taylor  which 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth.  In  Sonth- 
coiiih  V.  Mcrriman  (I'Lxeter  Spring  Assizes,  1 842),  payment 
was  refused  on  tlic  ground  of  concealed  habits  of  intemper- 
ance. Twelve  witnesses  were  called  on  by  the  plaintiff  to 
prove   that  the  deceased  was  a  very  temperate  man,  while 
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,c  office  called  twenty-one  to  siiow  that  he  was  habitually 
temperate!  The  medical  man  whc»  furnished  the  certifi- 
.te  stated  that  he  considered  it  a  perfectly  safe  risk ;  for, 
though  lie  had  occasional  outbreaks,  he  did  not  think 
jinking  had  any  bad  effects  upon  his  health.  This  ai3C 
ows  what  fallacious  views  are  entertained  by  even  medical 
en  upon  this  subject. 

While  we  must  admit  that  there  are  a  few  exceptional 
ics  of  persons  who  are  habitual  moderate  drinkers  living 
old  age,  and  enjoying  apparent  uninterrupted  health,  we 
nnol  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  habitual  dram-drinking  does 
certainly  and  gradually  impair  the  healtli,  inducing  dropsy, 
and  organic  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidncj'S,  which  unques- 
tionably tend  to  shorten  life.  The  few  exceptional  cases 
only  prove  the  general  rule. 

If  a  true  representation  of  the  temperate  habits  of  the 
insured  was  made  at  the  time  of  application,  and  he  should 
subsequently  iall  into  habits  of  intemperance,  this  would  be 
no  bar  to  a  recc»vcry  upon  the  policy. 

The  above  general  principlc-s  will  serve  al3o  as  a  guide  in 
cases  of  the  opium  or  chhraUmbit.  A  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  the  applicant  was  addicted  to  opium  eating,  even 
although  it  might  be  alleged  that  this  habit  had  not  im- 
paired his  health,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  an  obstacle  to  a 
recovery  upozi  the  policy. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  insanity  has  a  tendency 
to  shorten  life,  and  therefore  whether  the  concealment  of  its 
existence  in  the  applicant  amounts  to  the  "concealment  of 
a  material  fact,"  wc  believe  that  the  almost  uniform  experi- 
ence of  physicians  is  that  it  does  tend  to  shorten  life.  More- 
over, there  is  in  nearly  cvcr>'  policy  a  direct  question  bear- 
ing upon  this  point,  the  company  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  to  reject  tlie  [^articular  applicant  Ulus  affected. 


-Was  the  smok 
■Add  tihis iasaaitjr  cone 

to  novKT,  jnt  as  ■imTi  so  xs  if  die 

Iqr  tibe  acole  dtfiriaoi  of  a  fev«r.  oc  br 

andukk^    B«t  if  it  cas  be  dkcm  tbas  the  soiode  vru  the 
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cicacljr  itroae  to  inpd  to  the  act  (such  as  to  get  rid  of 

Iiaipendfaaf  dctCs^  or  to  beatov  the  insozance  money 
the  indrrkiiBl'c  faraily),  dkcn  there  was  tto  iiuajiity 
Acded  vftfa  the  act,  aad  the  pob^  shoutd  be  void. 
the  nuofcd  bad  volnntarfly  shortened  his  Mk  (vide  atUf,  p. 
$89).  lo  a  doobdul  case  of  this  character,  the  tuming^ 
point  would  sccffl  to  be  to  determine  if  the  suicidir  could  be 
traced  to  a  perfectly  inuUigcnt  motive.  For  example,  why 
should  not  an  individual,  pressed  down  by  ttic  burden  of 
komc  enormous  debt,  which  he  has  been  vainly  hoping  to -| 
pay,  and  with  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  his  family 
staring  him  in  tlie  fecc — if  restrained  by  no  belief  in  or 
dread  of  a  future  existence — why  should  he  not  embrace 
the  tempting  offer  to  insure  his  life  for  an  amoimt  that  will 
nut  only  rc|>ay  his  indebtedness,  and  rescue  his  name  from 
dishonor,  but  at  the  same  time  save  from  poverty  and  ^vant 
those  whom  he  loves  bcttcrthan  himself?  Whyshouldnot 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  be  as  dominant  in  such  a  one  as 
in  the  embezzler  who,  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  his  frauds, 
and  the  disgrace  ntid  punishment  consequent  thereupon, 
voUuHiirily  lakes  his  own  life  as  the  lesser  e\'il  of  the  two? 
A  vcr)'  suspicious  circumstance  in  connection  with  these 
cases  of  suicide  and  life  insurance  is  the  tact  that  the  deceased 
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as  rarely  made  mare  tha,n  one  or  two  payments  on  his 
remium,  before  committing  the  suicidal  act. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  character,  in 
hich  the  question  of  suicide  by  strangulation  was  urged 
ty  the  defence,  is  that  of  Col.  Dwight,  which  was  tried  in 
orwich,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1883.    This  gentleman  had 
een  involved  in  heavy  pecuniary  difficulties,  through  exten- 
ivc  financial   operations.     A  few  months  before  his  death 
e  eflected  insurances  on  his  life  to  the  amount  of  three 
liundred  thousand  dollars,  on  which  he  had  made  one  quar- 
ter's payment  only  before  he  died.     He  had  been  complain- 
ing some  weeks  before  of  chills,  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep- 
lessness ;  but  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  comfortable, 
was   up  and  dre-ssed,  saw  company,  and   executed   ley^al 
papers.     About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  that  night,  he 
was  heard  to  gasp  for  breath  by  his  attendant,  who  was  in 
an  adjoining  room;  he  immediately  went  to  his  aid.  raising 
him  up,  and  then  summoneti  his  wife  and  other  friends; 
death  occurred  almost  immediately  afterward.     The  ques- 
tion to  determine  wA^  whether  deceased  had  strangled  him- 
self with  a  cord,  or  whether  the  death  had  resulted  from  an 
over-quantity  of  morjihia  which  he  had  taken  (about  three 
grains  throupjhout  that  day)  by  the  advice  of  his  physician. 
To  support  the  theory  of  suicide  by  strangulation,  several 
highly  respectable  physicians  testified  to  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  disthict  depressions  around  the  neck,  having 
all  the  characters  attendant  on  the  usual  marks  of  a  con- 
stricting cord.     These  marks  were  attempted  to  be  explained 
away  by  attributing  them  to  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  the 
neck  due  to  the  bending  of  the  neck  in  the  ice  box.     Hut 
,      they  were  also  noticed  several  months  later,  on  the  exhu- 
f     roation  of  the  body.    On  the  side  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was 
allegetl  that  the  death  was  due  to  heart  exhaustion,  precipi- 
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tated  by  the  overdose  of  morphia.  No  testimony  (singular 
to  say)  W3S  taken  from  the  persons  who  were  "WMtnesses.  of 
the  death,  save  the  one  who  sat  up  with  him,  and  this  man 
said  nothing  about  strangulation,  but  gave  tlie  idea  of  its 
being  a  natural  death.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  tbus 
ignoring  the  idea  of  a  fraudulent  suicide.  But  the  insurance 
companies  have  appealed,  and  after  trials  in  several  courts, 
the  case  has  finally  been  compromised  (see  Pkila.  Md. 
News,  Dec,  1883,  and  Jan.,  1S84). 

Another  equally  celebrated  case  is  that  of  Tyler,  of  Nor- 
walk,  Ct,  which  occurred  last  yeaf.  This  man,  after  spend- 
ing a  fortune  in  profligate  living,  applied,  within  the  space 
of  six  months,  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  $400,000  insurance 
on  his  life  in  several  offices,  having  previously  announced 
his  intention  to  effect  this  large  insurance  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  and  Jhcn  to  destroy  himself.  He  then  writes 
to  his  mother  of  his  intention  to  take  his  life,  after  which 
he  comes  to  Philadelphia,  from  which  city  he  again  com- 
municates to  a  friend  his  suicidal  purpose,  under  an  assumed 
name  ;  and  finally  he  returns  to  Norwalk,  and  is  found  next 
morning  dead  in  his  bed,  from  an  overdose  of  morphine, 
leaving  a  memorandum  upon  his  table.  It  is  stated  that 
the  majority  of  the  insurance  companies  are  resisting  pay- 
ment of  the  policies,  among  other  reasons,  on  the  ground 
of  conspiracy  between  the  deceased  and  the  creditors. 
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LBDOMEN,  wounds  of,  izi. 
Abortion,  criminal,  476. 

feigned,  488. 

means  employed,  486. 

proofs  of,  477. 
Abortives,  487. 
Abstinence  from  food,  187. 
Accelerators  of  putrefaction,  43,  S3. 
Acetate  of  lead,  308, 
Acetic  acid,  338. 
Acid,  arsenious,  258. 

arsenic,  280. 

carbolic,  338. 

carbonic,  152. 

hydrocyanic,  428. 

hydrochloric,  229. 

meconic,  363. 

nitric,  225. 

oxalic,  331. 

phosphoric,  252, 

sulphuric,  221. 
Aconite,  poisoning  by,  421. 
Aconitine,  423, 
Aconitum  napellus,  421. 
Adipocere,  50. 
^thusa  cynapium,  420. 
Affiliation,  543. 
Age  of  fcetus,  482. 

of  newborn  children,  485. 

of  skeletons,  81. 

deduced  from  teeth,  82. 

for  legal  responsibility,  542. 
Air,  influence  on  putrefaction,  44. 
Alcohol,  poisoning  by,  367, 
Alkalies,  poisoning  by,  233, 
AUotropic  phosphoras,  253. 
Amentia,  578. 

Ammonia,  poisoning  by,  237. 
Aniesthetics,  372. 
Anesthesia  in  r^pe,  559. 
Analysis,  chemical,  207. 
Animal  food,  noxious,  351. 
Animal  irritants,  350, 


Antagonism  of  poisons,  199. 

Antimony,  poisoning  by,  283. 

Apparent  death,  29. 

Aqua  fortis,  225. 

Areola  of  the  breasts,  470. 

Arsenic  acid  and  arsenates,  280. 

antiseptic  power  of,  263, 

poisoning  by,  257. 
Arsenite  of  copper,  281. 
Arse nu retted  hydrogen,  268. 
Artificial  inflation  of  lungs,  499. 
Asiatic  cholera,  mistaken  for  poison- 
ing, 203. 
AsDhyxia,  from  cesspools  and  privies, 

from  charcoal  vapors,  152, 
from  illuminating  gas,  154. 
varieties  of,  147. 

Asthenics,  438. 

Atelectasis  of  lungs,  501. 

Atropa  belladonna,  402, 

Atropine,  403, 

Auscultation  in  pregnancy,  472, 

DABY  farming,  189,  517. 
Balls,  apertures  made  by,  no. 
Ballottement  in  pregnancy,  471. 
Barium,  salts  of,  241. 
Bean,  calabar,  426. 
Belladonna,  poisoning  by,  402, 
Bestiality,  568. 
Bichloride  of  mercury,  295, 
Binoxalate  of  potassium,  337. 
Bichromate  of  potassium,  330. 
Birth,  concealment  of,  529. 

premature,  476,  S37- 

proofs  of  a  live,  492,  539.  , 

protracted,  533. 
Bismuth,  poisoning  by,  328. 
Bitter  almonds,  oil  of,  439, 
Bittersweet,  poisoning  by,  408. 
Black  drop,  357. 

hellebore,  344. 
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Itladder,  niptute  of,  izi. 

lilisters  from  burns  and  scalds,  141. 

Itlood,  cna[;ulation  of,  97. 

crysiaU,  1,16. 

Iiutnan  and  animal,  139. 

stains,  deteclion  of,  123. 
lllows  or  fails,  injuries  by,  98,  102. 
Hluc  vitriol,  317, 
IVkI)-,  putrefaction  of,  42. 
ilunes,  age  of,  89. 

human  and  animal,  80. 

identification  of,  80. 
llorn  nlive,  meaning  of,  476,491,539. 
Hrain,  injuries  of,  116,  119. 
Ilreasts,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy,  469 
llrucine,  ]x>isoning  by,  400. 
Itullets,  deflection  of,  HI. 
Huoyancy  of  the  body,  174, 
Hums  and  scalds,  death  from,  140. 


L/ADAVERIC  alkaloids,  448. 

lividity,  40. 

rigiJity,  3S- 

spasm,  39. 
Oi'sarean  extraction,  533. 
Calabar  bean,  42C. 
Caliiricity,  post-mortem,  35. 
Caiitliarides,  poisoninj^  liy,  350. 
Oiitharidin,  351. 
C!apacity,  testamentary,  605. 
(.'arliolic  acid,  poisoning  by,  33S. 
Carl)i)nic  acid,  152, 

oxide,  152. 
<'aslor  oil  beans,  341. 
Catamenia,  467. 
Caustic  poisons,  219,  233. 
Cerebrum,  in  insanity,  599, 
Certificates  of  insanity,  604. 
Charcoal  vapor,  152, 
Cheese,  jioisoning  by,  353, 
C'hemical  analysis,  207. 
Cherry-laurel  water,  439. 
Chest,  wounds  of,  120. 

examination    of,  in  cases  of  in- 
fanticide, 525. 
Child  murder,  490. 
Chloral  hydrate,  376. 
Chloroform,  poisoning  by,  373. 
Cholera,  mistaken  for  poisoning,  203, 
Chromium,  poisoning  by,  330. 
Chronic  poisoning,  260,  285,310,318. 


Cicatrices,  identificatioa  by,  75. 
Cider  poisoned  by  lead,  307. 
Circumstantial  evidence,  214. 
Civil  responsibility,  573. 
Clothing,  examination  of,  104. 

stabs  in,  104. 

stains  of,  59. 
Coagulation  of  the  blood,  97. 
Cocculus  indicns,  445. 
Colchicnm,  poisoning  by,  342, 
Cold,  death  from,  183. 
Coldness  of  the  body  in  death,  33. 
Colic,  painter's,  310, 
Colica  pictonum,  310. 
Colostrum,  507,  52S. 
Coma,  death  by,  26. 
Combustion,  spontaneous,  145. 
Compression  of  brain,  116. 

of  and   by  the    umbilical  cod, 

509- 
Concealed  sex,  547. 

Concealment  of  birth,  529. 

of  delivery,  529. 

of  habits  in  life  insurance,  634. 

of  pregnancy,  529, 
Conception,  date  of,  533, 
Concussion  of  brain,  116. 

of  spinal  marrow,  120. 
Confessions  in  drunkenness,  587, 
Conine,  41S. 

Conium  maculatum,  417.  ■ 
Contracts,  605. 
Contused  wounds,  98. 
Contusions   on    the    living    and    the 

dead.  99. 
Cooling  of  the  body  after  death,  33. 
Copper,  poisoning  by,  316. 
Copperas,  poisoning  by,  330. 
Cord,  mark  of,  in  hanging,  163. 

"  in  strangulation,  157. 

umbilical,  484,  506, 
Coroner,  the,  12. 

inquests,  13. 
Corpus  hiteum,  473. 
Corrosive  poisons,  219,  233. 

sublimate,  295. 
Counsel,  in  trials,  15. 
Count  Bocarme,  case  of,  413. 
Courtesy,  tenancy  by,  540. 
Cranium,  fractures  of,  117, 
Cretinism,  580. 
Criminal  abortion,  476, 
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Criminal  responsibility,  S73- 
Cross-exami nation,  i6. 
Croton  oil,  poisoniDg  by,  340. 

tiglium,  340. 
Crying,  evidence  from,  539. 
Cry psorch ides,  548. 
Cuts  and  stabs,  loi. 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  438. 
Cytisine,  446. 
Cytisus  labumum,  446. 


D 


ATE  of  conception,  533. 
Datura  stramonium,  406. 
Daturine,  407. 
Dead  body,  examination  of,  57. 

wounds  and  contusions  of,  97. 
Death,  causes  of,  in  bums,  143. 

causes  of,  in  newborn  children, 

509- 

phenomena  and  signs  of,  29. 

presumption  of,  65. 

varieties  of,  25. 

violent,  causes  of,  94. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  463. 
Debility,  a  cause  of  death,  512. 
De  la  Pomerais'  case,  444. 
Delirium  tremens,  5S7. 
Defloration,  552. 
Deformities,  evidence  from,  87. 
Delivery,  concealed,  529. 

feigned,  530. 

signs  of,  526. 

unconscious,  529. 
Delusions,  575. 
Dementia,  595. 
Development  of  foetus,  482. 
De  ventro  inspiciendo,  466. 
Diaphragm,  position  of,  495,  525. 
Diffusion  of  poisons,  208. 
Digitalis,  poisoning  by,  441. 
Digitalin,  442. 
Dipsomania,  586. 
Discharge  of  lunatics,  605. 
Diseased  flesh,  poisonous,  354. 
Disease,  influence  of,  in  poisoning, 

20I. 
Divorce,  legal  grounds  for,  550. 
Docimasia  circulationis,  504. 

puImonum,497. 
Donallen,  case  of,  440. 
Doubtful  sex,  546. 


Douglass  peerage  case,  543. 
Dress,  examination  of  the,  59,  104. 
Drowned,  restoration  of  the,  176. 
Drowning,  death  from,  167. 

signs  of,  170. 
Drunkenness,  responsibility,  587 
Ductus  arteriosus,  504. 

venosus,  505. 
Dulcamara,  eflects  of,  408. 
Dying  declarations,  24. 
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CCENTRICITY  not  insanity,  606. 
Ecbolics,  487, 
Eczema  from  arsenic,  260. 
Effusion  of  blood,  98. 
EJaterium,  341. 
Embryo,  482. 

Emerald  green,  poisoning  by,  281. 
Emetic,  tartar,  283. 
Emphysema  of  the  lungs,  501. 
Epilepsy,  602, 607, 

feigned,  459. 
Epispadias,  548. 
Ergot,  487. 
Erotomania,  582. 

Erysipelas,  following  wounds,  115. 
Eserine,  426. 
Essence  of  mirbane,  440. 
Essential  oil  of  almonds,  439. 
Ether,  poisoning  by,  372. 
Evidence,  medical,  12,  17. 

of  poisoning,  201. 
Examination  in  chief,  16. 

cross,  16. 

of  blood  stains,  123. 

of  lunatics,  603. 

of  weapons,  101. 

of  wounds,  59,  96. 
Experts,  medical,  17. 
Exposure,  death  from,  516. 
Extra-ulerinc  conception,  545, 
Extravasation  of  blood,  98. 


r^ACE,  wounds  of,  H9. 

Family  likeness,  evidence  from,  -543. 

Farina,  in  stomach  of  new-born  child, 

508. 
Fasting,  continued,  187. 
Fatality  in  wounds,  95- 
Features,  evidence  from,  543. 
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Fecunilatioii,  53(1. 

Fees,  iiiL-iliL'al,  claim  for,  iS. 

Kui^jned  atxTiiini,  4SS. 

(iL'nfness  and  dumbness,  463. 

delivery,  530. 

diseases,  453. 

insanity,  613. 

wmitvis,  464, 
Felo  Je  sc,  5811,  6j6, 
riesli,  (iiikinseii,  353. 
I-'tftal  circulniion,  504. 

vessels,  changes  in  at  birth,  504, 
Kd'ticiile,  47O, 
KoluK,  cli;iratier  of,  4S2. 
FiHiil,  [iwisunoiis,  351. 
Foramen,  ovale,  504. 
Fiiwkr's  solution,  2S0, 
Foxgliive,  jioisonini;  by,  441. 
I'ractiircs,  identity  fruni,  K7. 

in  newborn  cliililren,  514. 
Fungi,  [loisonous,  34S. 


G 


TALL  bladder,  wounds  of,  I2t. 
(Gardner  jiceraRe  case,  535. 
(iarrotting,  156. 
(lases  from  privies  and  cesspools,  155. 

of  putrefactiiin,  47. 
(lolsemic  acid.  347. 
(iel.SL'miiic,  347. 
( iclsL'miiini  sempcrvirens,  346. 
tlestatioii,  k'i^al  decttiions,  538. 

normal  period,  533. 

premature,  537. 

protracted,  534. 
<!onorriui'a  in  rajie,  556. 
(Jrccn  hellelmre,  344. 
Guaiacum  test  for  i)loo(I,  126. 
Gnelder  rii>c,  447. 
GuLi|)owdej",  HDund.s  from,  112. 
Gunshot  wounds,  109. 


H 


ABIT,  influence  of  iti  poisoning, 
201. 
Habits,  concealed,  633. 
Ha;moglobin,  124, 
fleniatin,  124. 
Hair,  ideiitilication  of,  9I. 

dyes,  gz. 
Hallucinations,  574. 
Hands,  wounds  of  the,  464. 


Hanging,  death  hy,  161. 

Mgns  of,  l6z. 
Head,  wounds,  of,  116. 
Heart,  wounds  of,  120. 
Heat,  a  cause  of  death,  182. 
Hellebore,  poisoning  by,  344, 
Hemlock,  poisoning  by,  417, 
Henbane,  poisoning  by,  407. 
Heredity  in  insanity,  593. 
Hermaphroditism,  546, 
Hibernation,  30. 
Homicidal  mania,  5S8. 

wounds,  105. 
Human  bones,  80. 
Hydatids,  uterine,  478. 
Hydrate  of  chloral,  376. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  229. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  428. 
Hydrostatic  test,  497. 
Hymen,  evidence  from,  564. 
Hyoscyamus,  poisoning  by,  407. 
Hyoscyamine,  407, 


Identity  of  the  dead,  78. 

of  the  living,  72. 

personal,  71. 
Idiocy,  578. 

Idiosyncracy  in  poisoning,  191. 
Illusions,  573. 
Imbecility,  580. 
Immaturity  of  the  fretus,  482. 
Impotence,  547. 

Impregnation,  unconscious,  474. 
Imputed  wounds,  464. 
Incised  wounds,  loi. 
Indian  tobacco,  416. 
Infanticide,  490. 

proofs  of  live  birth,  492. 
Infantile  lencorrbcea,  557. 
Inflation  of  lungs,  499. 
Inheritance,  538. 
Inquests,  coroner's,  12. 
Insanity,  571. 

feigned,  613. 

medico-legal  questions,  572. 

post-mortem  signs,  59S. 
Inspection  of  the  body,  57, 
Insurance,  life,  63T. 
Intellectual  insanity,  581. 
Intemperance  in    relation   to  life  it 

surance,  634. 
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Interments,  premature,  ag. 
Intestines,  wounds  of,  121. 
Intoxication,  distinguished  from  con- 
cussion, 117. 
Iodine,  poisoning  by,  254. 
Iron,  sails  of,  330. 
Iron  nist  on  weapons,  126. 
Irritability,  muscular,  37. 
Initant  poisons,  219. 


JaDINE,  case,  the,  541. 
Jessamine,  yellow,  346. 
Juniperus  sabina,  4S7. 
Jury,  coroner's,  13. 

grand  and  petty,  14. 

of  matrons,  466. 


K 


lIESTINE  in  the  urine,470. 
King's  yellow,  266. 
Kleptomania,  585. 


Labor,  premature,  476. 
Laburnum,  446. 
Lacerated  wounds,  102. 
Laudanum,  357. 
Lead,  poisoning  by,  306. 
Legitimacy,  532. 

laws  concerning,  541. 
Leucorrhcea,  infantile,  556. 
Levant  nut,  445. 
License  of  counsel,  15. 
Life  insurance,  631.. 

cases  in,  637, 
Lightning,  death  from,  178. 
Likeness,  parental,  543. 
Linen,  microscopic  appearance,  93. 
Live  birth,  492,  539. 

proofs  of,  492. 
Ijver,  wounds  of,  121, 
Lividity,  cadaveric,  40. 
Lobelia  inflata,  416. 
Lobeline,  416. 
Lochia,  527. 
Locomotion  after  injuries  of  the  head, 

after  poisoning,  430. 
Lucid  intervals,  577. 


Lungs,  examination  of,    in   newborn 
children,  498, 
wounds  of,  130. 

Majority  and  minority,  542. 
Malpraxis,  medical,  619, 
Malformations,  540. 
Mania,  581. 

feigned,  268. 

homicidal,  588. 

moral,  584. 

suicidal,  589. 
Marsh's  test,  268, 
Marks  of  blood,  123, 

of  tattooing,  75. 
Maternity,  early,  474. 
Matrons,  jury  of,  467. 
Maturity  of  new-born  children,  signs 

of,  492. 
Meat,  poisoned,  354. 

putrescent,  354. 
Meconium,  508. 
Mechanical  irritants,  19I. 
Mecoiiic  acid,  363. 
Medical  evidence,  ig. 

experts,  17. 

jurisprudence,  9. 

responsibility,  621. 
Medico -legal  reports,  64. 
Melancholia,  582. 
Membrana  pupillaris,  483. 
Menstrual  blood,  467. 
Menstruation,  467. 
Mercury,  poisoning  by,  294. 
Microscopic  evidence  in  blood  stains, 

128. 

in  rape,  565- 
Milk,  detection  of,  in  stomach,  507. 
Mind,  unsoundness  of,  571. 
Mineral  acids,  poisoning  by,  219. 
Mirbane,  essence  of,  440. 
Miscarriage,  476. 
Moles  in  pregnancy,  478. 
Monkshood,  poisoning  by,  421. 
Monomania,  585. 

homicidal,  588. 

suicidal,  589. 
Monsters,  540. 
Moral  insanity,  584. 
Morphine,  361. 
Mortality  of  wounds,  113. 
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Molhcr,  examination  of,  479,  526. 

Motive  ill  iiis.-iiniy,  614. 

Motives  for  crime-,  Sf2. 

Muco-|ninik-iit  disctiai^es,  556,  563. 

Muriatic  acid,  22(>. 

Muscul.ir  irritaliiliiy  after  death,  37. 

MiiidiTocmis,  ]x>isonous,  34S, 

Mii^cls,  ix)is(*nous,  353. 

Mutilatcil  Indies,  identification  of,  7S. 

I\  .l^VI,  identification  liy,  75. 
NaTi'olics,  356. 

Neck,  twisting  »f  in  newborn  chil-    ■ 
liren,  51S.  | 

Neurotic  poisons,  356. 
Xicolinc,  412. 
Niirc,  (le^lli  from,  23S. 
Nitric  ncid,  225. 
Niiro'licnzole,  440. 
Noma  jiudeiidi,  557. 
Noles  of  BUlOJisy,  63. 
Nux  vomica,  i>oisoning  by,  378. 


([INANTHK  crocala,  420. 
( )il  of  savin,  343. 
of  tansy,  3+3. 
Ojiiuni,  poisoiiiiij'  l>y,  356. 
Oiilca!  bean,  42(1. 
Orjiimcnt,  2S2. 

Osmosis  of  |ioisi)us  nfter  denth,  205. 
( tsscous  (lc[)nsils  in  hr.iin,  6o2. 
Dssilicaliori,  a   test   of  age  of    new- 

Ixirn  cliild,4S5. 
Ovum,  4S2,  536. 
Clxalic  acid,  331. 

1  AINTKKS'  colic,  310.  I 

I'alsy  from  lead,  311.  j 

Taper  hangings,  arsenic  in,  260,  281.    j 
Paralysis,  feigned,  461.  \ 

I'arenfal  likeness.  543. 
Park  man -Webster  case,  "9. 
I'aternily,  542. 

Perforation  of  stomach,  zo6,  220.  ' 

Personal  identity,  71.  ■. 

Phosphoric  acid,  252.  I 

riiosjihorous  acid,  249. 
Phosphorus,  jwisoning  by,  243.  i 


PhysoctigmJne,  426. 
I'lea  of  pregnancr,  466. 
Ploucquet's  test,  497. 
Picrotoxin,  446. 
Poisons,  absorption  of,  192. 

aQlagonism  of,  199. 

definition  of,  190. 

elimination  of,  195. 

evidences  of,  201, 

irritant,  219. 

mode  of  action  of,  193. 

mode  of  death  by,  197. 

neurotic,  356. 

post-mortem  imbibition  of,  3oS. 

toxicological  examination  of,  n}- 
Poisoned  flesh,  354. 
Poisonous  food,  351. 
Policy,  life  insurance,  631. 
Post-mortem  examination,  57, 
Potash  and  salts,  233, 
Pregnancy,  466. 

concealed,  529. 

feigned,  466. 

in  the  dead,  475. 

precocious,  474, 

signs  of,  467. 

unconscious,  474, 
Premature  burials,  29, 

labor,  476. 
Presumption  of  death,  65. 
Pretended  fasting,  187. 

wounds,  464. 
Privet,  447 . 

Procreative  power,  547,  549. 
Protracted  gestation,  533. 
Prussic  acid,  428. 
Ptomaines,  448. 
Ptyalism,  mercurial,  298. 
Puberty,  548. 
Puerperal  mania,  593. 
Punctured  wounds,  loi. 
Purulent  discharges,  556,  564. 
Putrefaction,  42. 

evidences  of,  46, 

order  of,  47. 
Putrescent  food,  354. 
Pyromania,  586. 
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APK,  552. 
anesthesia  in,  559, 
legal  ix)ints,  569. 
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Rape  on  adults,  558. 

on  children,  554. 

on  the  dead,  567. 
Red  phosphorus,  253. 
Reexamination,  16. 
Rcinsch's  test,  271. 
Respiration,  a  sign  of  life,  495. 
Responsibility,  civil  and  criminal,  573. 

medical,  573. 
Rigidity,  cadaveric,  35. 
Rigor  mortis,  35, 
Rupture  of  viscera,  94. 
Rust,  mistakcQ  for  blood,  126. 


OALIVATION,  mercurial,  293. 
Salt  of  lemons,  337. 

of  sorrel,  337. 
Sausage  poison,  352, 
Savin,  oil  of,  343. 
Scalds  and  burns,  140. 
Scalp,  wounds  of,  1 16. 
Scars,  72,  78, 
Scheeie's  green,  281. 

prussic  acid,  429. 
Schweinfurt's  green,  281. 
Self  delivery,  513,  515. 
Self-inflioted  wounds,  464. 
Seminal  stains,  565. 
Senile  dementia,  546. 
Sex,  concealed,  547. 

determination  of,  in  the  skeleton, 

85. 

doubtful,  546, 
Sexual  malformation,  546, 
Shock,  death  from,  114. 
Shot,  wounds  made  by,  iii. 
Silk,  microscopic  appearance,  93. 
Silver,  cyanide  of,  432. 
Skeletons,  age  of,  81. 

date  of  interment,  89. 

identity  of,  80. 

sex  of,  85. 

stature  of,  86. 
Skin  of  newborn  children,  483,  492. 
Skull,  evidences  from,  81. 
Sleep,  pregnancy  during,  474. 

rape  during,  S59. 
Slow  poisoning,  260. 
Smothering,  death  by,  149,  519. 
Soda  and  its  salts,  236. 
Sodomy,  568. 


Softening  of  stomach,  206, 

of  br^n,  596. 
Solan  um,  408. 
Solanum  dulcamara,  408. 
Somnambulism,  588. 
Sorrel,  salt  of,  337. 
Specific  gravity  of  lungs,  497, 
Spectral  analysis,  137. 
Spermatozoa,  548,  5^5. 
Spine,  concussion  of,  1 20. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  145. 
Stabs  and  cuts,  loi,  105. 
Starch,  detection  of,  508. 
Starvation,  death  by,  187. 

pretended,  187; 
Stas'  process,  395,  415. 
Static  test,  496. 
Sterility,  S49. 
Stillbirths,  491. 

Stomach,  mode  of  examination,  62, 
205. 

redness  of,  206. 

ulceration  of,  206. 
Stramonium,  poisoning  by,  406. 
Strangulation,  156. 

accidental,  by  the  umbilical  cord, 
510. 

signs  of,  157. 
Strychnine,  detection  of,  295. 

evidences  of,  379. 

poisoning  by,  378. 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  328. 
Subnitrate  of  bismuth,  328. 
Subposnas,  15. 
Sudden  death,  12. 

delivery,  75. 
Suffocation,  death  by,  149. 

of  newborn  children,  519. 

signs  of,  151. 
Sugar,  detection  of,  in  fcetal  stomach, 

508. 
Sugillation,  40, 
Suicide,  590, 

and  life  insurance,  636. 
Suicidal  mania,  589. 

relation  to  life  insurance,  591. 

wounds,  105. 
Sulphide  of  arsenic,  282. 
Sulphuric  acid,  221. 
Sunstroke,  182. 
Superfcetation,  544. 
Surgical  operations,  115. 
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Sui^ic.il  (i)Krationi,  responsibility  in,    ! 

(,2ii. 
Survivor-liip,  66. 
Syncii)>L-,  n  cause  of  death,  37. 
SypUilitic  insaniiy,  603. 

'P 

1  ANNKK,  1>K.,  fast  of,  18S. 
Tanar  cmttic,  2S3. 
Tartaric  aeiii,  338. 
Tailoo  marks,  75. 
Teeth,  a  test  of  age,  81. 

identity  from,  84. 
Tenancy  l)y  ci)urtesy,  540. 
Tcsianieniary  caiwciiy,  605. 
Tetanus  friini  wcunds,  I15. 
Tin,  junsoninj;  by  salts  of,  339, 
Tobacco,  jwisonin);  by,  410. 
Toxieoloyy,  lyo. 
Tricliincsis,  353. 
Tumors,  in  brain  of  insane,  602. 
Tyrotoxicon,  451, 


u 


I-CKRATK  )N  and  corrosion,  206. 

Umbilical  cord,  4S4,  506,  51a. 

condiliuii  of,  in  dead  and    live 
liorn  cbililren  50O. 
Unconscious  delivery,  529. 

inR■^cour^e,  474. 

prci^iKuicy,  474. 
I'nsoiinchiess  of  niuul,  571. 
Uterus,  clianjjcs  of,  in  pregnancy,  4S0. 

\  AGIXA,  dilalaiion  of,  in  rape  of 
cliildrei),  555. 
wounds  of,  479. 
Vaginitis  in  clllldreii,  557. 
Vagitiis  uierirLus,  41JS. 
Vej;etabt(!  irritaiUs,  331. 
Ventre  dc  insjiicicndo,  46G. 


Veratrine,  poisoning  by,  345. 
Vertebrae,  fractures  of,  120,  518. 
Vialnlity  of  the  child,  538. 
Virginity,  signs  of,  564. 
Volition,  loss  of,  by  anaesthesia,  jSl. 
Vulval  peaetratioD,  552,  555. 


w 


ADDING,  wounds  by,  112. 
Wall  paper,  arsenical,  281. 
Water,  action  of,  on  lead,  307. 

hemlock,  420. 

influence  of,  on  putrefaction,  (}• 
Weapons,  connection  of,  withTOiu>dS) 

lOI. 

examination  of,  96. 
Webster,  Dr.,  case  of,  79. 
Weight  of  brain  of  newborn  child,4S4. 

of  lungs  at  birth,  496. 

of  newborn  child,  485. 
Welsh  fasting  girl,  case  of,  187. 
White  hellebore,  344. 

lead,  308. 
Wbittaker,  case  of,  464. 
Wills,  capacity  for  making,  605. 
Witnesses,  medical,  15. 
Wool,  microscopic  appearance,  93- 
Wounds,  cause  of  death  by,  113. 

death  from,  94. 

from  gunpowder,  112. 

made  before  and  after  death,  97- 

of  different  parts  of  body,  116, 

on  newborn  children,  518. 

self  inflicted,  464. 

upon  the  burned,  144. 
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ELLOW  arsenic,  282. 
jessamine,  346, 

jINC,  poisoning  by,  324. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF 
STUDENTS'    MANUALS 

Ub  the  vanou&  Branches  of  Medicine  and  Surginy. 

Can  I>«  ui«d  by  Stodcsn  of  aay  C«lUKe. 

PrlM  •(  Mdi.  Hin4MM  Ctolti,  «3.00.    Fnfl   LMBivr,  I3.G0 

Tbe  ulijcci  uf  ihu  Mtici  ii  to  CumUh  good  msittub 
Tot  (be  in««ltcal  student,  tbM  vrill  tntkc  the  medium 
between  ibe  cumpcnd  nn  one  hftnil  sod  the  prolix  tCM- 
book  on  the  oihcr — 19  cootain  all  tlui  is  neceaaiy  Ihr 
ihe  student,  without  nnbWTn««ig  biro  with  a  flood  61 
Iheuiy  and  invotred  xtftlemcnn.  Thcr  have  been  pre- 
pateil  )>y  welt  kcivwn  uica,  who  have  had  large  eKpcricncc 
ta  teachers  and  u-riters,  and  who  are,  therefore,  well 
informed  as  to  Ihe  ncc<t*  nf  ihc  iludent. 

'ITidr  meclianical  execution  is  of  the  best— good  type 
and  paper,  handsnmelv  illustrnied  whenever  illu-iirBlioni 
are  nf  uk,  and  sCrinngly  iKinnd  in  uniCorm  style. 

Each  UK>k  u  sold  separtlely  aX  a  rcmartcnblv  tow 
price,  anrl  the  immediate  success  of  Kver^  of  the 
volume*  shows  thai  the  series  has  met  whb  popubr 
favor. 

No.  1.     SURQGItT.     asa  Ulus^TktlonB. 
A    Mnnual   of    the    I'racticc  of    Surgery.     By   Wm.  J. 
Wai.»haM,  M.r>.,  A»M.  Surg,  lo,  and   Uemonslraior  of 
Suq;.   in,  St.  Uartltt^litnievr's  Hospital,    London,  etc. 
]3H  lUuttrittioni. 

Pifienu  the  introductory  Eicu  In  Suigery  in  clear,  ptvclic 
langiiscc,  and  etuiulai  tS,  ih«  laMst  adivnces  In  Pttholocy, 
Antiseptic*,  cic. 

"lolmiliri  occupy*  poattlon  iniJwi<y  bElwevn  lh«  prMcniioiB 
manual  and  the  cunibeiicin«  System  of  &uigcry.a.n(t  it*  evncnl 
chmiacter  iiufUr  tummei)  iiplii  one  -word — p»cl[cs1.", —  ylke  MrHt- 
tai  BmlUliH. 

"  Walaluim,  liuMei  being  an  exccneiil  sartron,  i«  a  l«acli«r  la 
lis  beil  leuie,  and  havlnK  had  verysKat  experience  in  die 
prapLintum  of  ■CHt]dt(l4itek  Tor  eianilu^ilian,  ond  (Imir  rub*ec}uvnl 
pr^aianal  CAieer.  mav  be  nlied  upon  lo  Kave  curried  out  lii> 
work  Buecesif^y.  WgiliflM  roIluurla|[  inut  In  detail  V»  armogt- 
tneiil.  wbich  it  mtellTnl,  we  oiii  at  once  uy  ihkC  hii  linok  I*  an 
vmbadinieiii  L>rfn>»i]erti  ideaAneally*triiJiit  t'>[fetbcr,  wiik  Aoamoual 
1^1  CAicliil  oTseni  uli'^n  well  iiiiied  10  ibe  cantlidme,  aiid,  indcoi,  to 
t)te  i>r*r:4itioner."'— /iV/WVA  Mtdiin!  Jpum^I, 

PriC4  at  sach  Book,  Cloth,  13.00 ;  Lultitr,  I3.H. 
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No.  2.    DISEASBS  OF  WOMEK.    160  niufl. 

New    EDITION. 
The    Diiieascs  of    Women.      By    Dr.    F.    Winckel, 

Professor  of  Gyniecnlogy  and  Director  of  (he  Royal 
Uni*efsity  Clinic  fo(  Women,  io  Munich,  Tiouflated 
from  the  German  by  Ijr.  J,  H.  Wjlliamson,  under  the 
aupcirisinn  of,  and  with  bii  inlroduelion  by,  Tbc- 
ophilus  Parvin,  m.d.,  Professoi  of  Obslctrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  JcfTersan  Med- 
ical College.  [50  Engravings,  most  of  which  arc 
new.      Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 

"  The  book  will  b«  a  valuable  on«  to  phyiiCLanE.  and  a  lala  and 
MitiifMCoiy  one  lo  put  into  the  liandi  of  iiiidcnis.  It  u  luued  io  a 
neat  and  aitnic>tv«  form,  and  ni  a  very  rtuoaable  price,"— AiuMi 
Alfilwai and  Sjt*£i\-,}I /irurnat. 

No.  a.    OBSTETRICS.    237  H lustrations. 

A  Manila!  of  Midwifery,     By  Alfrbd  Lbwis  Galabin, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Obsletrit  PliyBician  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery and  th«  Diseases  of  Women  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
l.oni)on;      Examiner  in    Midwifery    to  the   Conjoint 
Examining  Board  of  England,  etc     Willi  227  Illku. 
"Thli  maniiBl  it  one  we  can  scrnn^ly  recommend  id  all  vtM 
dodn   [o  ihidy  Ihc  hcIfucf  jit  well  a*  the  pm.L-tii:e  of  tnEdwIfery. 
Smilenw   at  the  present  time  not  only  are  en  pelted  to  kno  w  the 
princj^ilci  of  diiLgi^Cp^t«.  and  ^he  [rcalincTil  of  tlie  variims  cmtEgcn- 
ciu  and  com  plica  lions  that  occur  In  the  practice  of  midwifery,  but 
fioil  tlb^l    the  tcEicIrncy  ii   tar  rvnminrn  Eo  n&k  more   qiies[3Diii 
relacine  lo  the  sdeni^e  of  the  subject  lh,iii  w,u  [he  cu^ioui  a  few 
ycsrs  sgc    *  *  *    1*hi?  ^eneraJ  «LaTidjn1   of  the  [nanhal   L&  high; 
and  wherever  Lhe  (cieDcemid  practice  of  mid wlfciy  are  well  Uuffht 
tl  irill  he  tegsnkil  »  one  of  the  mo\t  impoitaul  teii-boDlu  on  Uie 
nubject."— Z-tfrti/urt  Pratlitianer. 

No.  4.    PHYSIOLOaT.    Fourth  Edition. 

311  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  A  GLOSSARY. 
A  Maiiiinl  of  I'livsiology,  By  Gkrat-D  F,  Ybo,  M.d,, 
F.R.t:3.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College, 
[^ndon,  ^2t  Illusltalions  and  a  Glossary  of  Terms. 
Fourth  Anieriean  from  second  English  Etji lion, revised 
and  improved.    75S  pngea. 

ThttL  vqltiinp  was  Kpeci^illy  prepared  [o  furnish  studenEi  ijrlrH  a 
ivew  teicl-boolc  oF  Phyaiolosv'.  eletneniaiy  lo  br  ai  to  avoid  theorle* 
which  have  not  Ixirnc  the  iobi  uf  time  and  inch  driillt  of  melhodi 
Ai  an  iittDec«5i>ry  for  tliideol*  in  our  niBdical  coU'Kes. 

"Th«  brief  examiiiAtian   1  have  (pvoo  It  wai  la  favorable  iLal  I 

tlac«l  It  ill  iho  Hit  fif  [eii-lifJoWi  lecamniendeil  In  the  cirriilaroftlia 
ni/etBlly   Mcilic^il    Cnllcet." — Pru^.    Leteii  A.  Stimtan,   K.O., 
J7  Ea!l ^d  Si'rrI,  jVViu  I'l-j-i. 

PHca  ol  eaoh  Book,  Cloth.  S3,00;  Leather,  S3  &0. 


Na  a.    ORGANIO  OHEMI8TBT. 

Of  iti«  Cbcmiaty  of  Iba  CAihon  Compoond*.  B7  Ftof. 
Victor  v<>!(  Rictrrxit,  L'ntTcniir  of  Itte»laa.  Au- 
thoTircil  iransbaion,  from  the  Fourth  C^ennan  Bditkn. 
By  Kim;ab  K,  Smith.  «.A-,  m.n.;  l*ror.  of  Chcniiti^ 
ba  UniverMty  oi  IVnntjIvajiia;  Uember  at  ibc  Cbcni. 
Sqo,  of  Berlin  and  Puis.  * 

**  I  MiiMt  My  llwt  llkii  ManiUnI  u«aii»*  m  hvn  pcocaleil  iaa 

"llib '•orb  brine*  ifcawtMlcakaim,  in  >iai>l«.  pUs  kncuBae, 
w  t)w  (tuWai  in  a  cl*tf.  oanprcbeiw1*«  auuirMr.  Th*  whoh 
akcib>idi>(  lli«»ork  li  Mie  ibM  it  in<t«  nadily  iraapcd  llun  l^ta< 
ubler  and  Bwrvfuiiad  an-bonbii,  and  wt  kMW  farvfnl  to  tb*  Un« 
wbcA.  Ii>  ft  ste*t  exienl,  Ihti  wi>ri;  wlB  sopwiede  alhen,  on  ibc 
Mor«  ■/  ill  b*>irT  iiil.iiHilirin  to  ihc  vaiitt  of  belli  Mac^  and 
wfctii.  *'— f J^j  MKi.-t  u/iu/  Kaard. 

"  PraC  Ton  Kichicr'i  wott  bw  (he  mcni  of  belai  liuKiilirty 
daar,  ««ll  iimii|ed,  and  (or  io  biill^,  ceiHpr«lian«iire.  HcMCc,  ii 
will,ki««fi»dulst>auteit  in  the  pnlkct, prorcUKtUI  MUntrtty 
U  a  leU-twok,  bat  ai  ■  manual  of  iehmta."—nt  CAfmiaU 
Mmrt,  iMufrm. 


Ho.  a.  DiaoASBS  of  ohildrein. 

A  Manual.  By  J.  F.  GoODHAItT.  It.D..  Phfs.  lo  tbc 
Evelina  ilospiia]  for  Cbildren;  A»st.  Phji.  lo 
Guy's  llospiial.  Loodon.  Amehcam  Edition.  Edited' 
by  1a)Uis  Starr,  u,d.,  Oinic&I  Prof,  of  Div  of 
Children  tn  the  Huspiial  of  ihc  Uaiv.  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Physician  10  the  Chtldren's  Flospital,  Pbila. 
CoiUu.LiiLiii'  tnnny  ne«  ^^scriptinnf,  a  liA  of  over  50 
Furmtiht:.  cottfonniac  to  the  U.  S.  PlianaBOopccia,  aod 
Dircctionij  for  iimking  j\rtilicia]  Humau  Milk,  few  ihe 
Aniliclal  Di^enion  of  Milk,  etc. 

"  II1C  aiiihur  hoi  mviiided  the  OM  luicoiDMan  eitvr  of  miltne  a 
book  un  gTEimil  fri^tlkitifi  'ml  LibolJutf  ii  '  1)iLe;iii*c  iif  C^iH^lnn^ 
bill  !]■■  Mcnitily  kepi  ih  Tiew  Che  dlMAMi  irhicli  iccmol  to  be 
Inctdcntal  to  childhood,  or  iii<-h  |uiiiiu  lit  <1it«at«  ai.  aLipcario  Ek  <o 
pcvnliar  loot  prtnimuneed  iii  clittdien  ai  lojvaftff  iiublemx  upon 
Ucm.  *  *  *  A  i*(r  and  rvlubl*  n'liils,  anil  in  maoy  way* 
ajjnmhl):  ailsjiici  lu  the  wtno  oflbe  icudeutund  piactitiDiici." — 
AvttrUAH  JiKrtmi  af  iUdieal  $ti*tt.-i. 

Priciot  cuh  Bsok.Clotli.tS.OO;  Ltathtr.tS.SD. 
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Ha,  b.     Cesiikort  ami  StM-r-'—CtntamtJ. 

"ThoroQchlT  IndlviiluAl,  origioAl  ind  eirEcsc,  t)t«  wotl:  evf- 
dcntly  of  n.  dnst  observer  ind  an  indcpciidciii  thinker,  this  liook, 
though  Eini.iI,  ai  x  handlioalt  tir  eam[rcndiuin  i»  by  iiu  nriEuii.  BLsiie 
up  or  hjrt   outlinu    OT  tbud^rj   facUL." — Tjtr  Tktrtiffutic    Co- 

"As  it  ts  sAid  of  some  men,  m  It  might  be  (Aid  or  tome  b«oIu, 
lh»i  tiiey  »rc  'bom  lo  grutiKja.'  iTiii  new  voldmp  his,  we 
bellere,  a  ml<Jion,  pnrticularly  in  the  haodji  nt  itic  younEvr 
mcraben  t>r  the  ptnfaiion.  In  dicifl  days  of  prolliltv  in  nicdkil 
IJKnicurc,  [i  IS  nrtrcshlng  to  meet  with  >n  ^kuiHnr  who  known  bi>th 
what  tn  uy  and  «hpn  he  Has  said  il.  The  woTir  ol  Dr.  (loodhnrt 
(admiraUy  cQiifornicd.  tiy  llr.  Stmn,  in  mixl  Amoritaii  rcqiilro- 
cneiLtj)  i(  (he  nearest  approj.ch  lo  dinlcoi  icuching  wlihoul  ihe 
■fttuil  pnaciice  or  clini»[  niatcml  thil  wc  have  yci  Ktn."— AVw 
YBrk  MidUal  Rritrd. 

No.  7-    PRACnCAL  THERAPBTJTIOS. 

FOURTH  EDITION.  WITH  AN  INDBX  OP  DISBASCS. 

Practical  Therapeutics,  ccnsidered  with  reference  Iq 
Articles  of  the  Matene.  Medica.  Conuitiiog,  also,  an 
Index  of  Ui.scascs,  with  a  list  of  the  Medicines 
applicable  as  Remedies.  By  EltWABl)  John  Warinc, 
M.D..  FR.C.F,  Fourth  Edilion,  Rewrillen  niid  Re- 
vised. By  DurjLKY  W.  Bltxtois,  m.i>.,  AssL  to  the 
Prof,  of  Medicine  at  UiiiverEicy  College  Hospital. 

"  We  wish  %  copy  cniild  be  put  in  cht  hands  of  every  ScuHent  or 
PrutitiDnec  In  cheeauncry.  In  our  citinuitiDn,  it  u  iti<  best  book 
of  ihe  kind  ever  ■ftriiien.    —  jV.  V.  Mtdicai Jomrial. 

No.  8.    MEDIOAI.  JXTBIBPRUDBNCEAND 

ToxiooiiOa?. 

NBW.  RElViaSD  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

By  John  J.  Rec5e,  M,]>.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence and  ToxicoloEy  in  the  University  ii£  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  President  of  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  Society 
of  Ptiila. ;    zd  Editioiii  Revised  Aiid  E^nUiged, 

"Thit  inlmirallr  leit-bODli." — Ktntr.Jmt'  a/  Mut,  .Sirmtr/i, 

irith  the  pTofounrJ  itnpre^ion  (hat  \i  shoui-l  tir  in  ihf  h.indi  ijlevtry 
dcjclor  and  iawyri.  11  fully  mrcBs  the  wuinlt  nf  til  fUidcnt*.  .... 
He  hsu  luccee  Jed  in  adniirably  mnrleniing  into  x  handy  votiitoeim 
thf  C4tciili;4l  po\u^."—CtH^'rtr3iiii  ZjjHCft  aruf  C/iirK. 

Price  of  each  Book,  CMh,  13,00:  Ualh«r.  13.60. 
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ANATOMY. 

HoldcD'A  AO&tOQiyi  A  toioiual  of  DiasvclioD  of  thn  HitmAa 
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Rindfleiech'i  Oencrftl  Pathclorv.  Hr  Prof.  Ktlwanl  Klmi. 
£1?ui:h  Tr^risljiied  by  Win.  I[,  Mrtcur,  u.d.  Kditeii  liy  JntntH 
lyton,  M  u.,  KiDfev^tir  of  Clinical  Mrdlcint  in  xhe  Univeraity 
of  Piinnsylviini!!,   uuio,  Cloth.i.oe 

Qtlliain'B  BBHentiKleof  PBthoIoiy.  A  Haanlbook  fur  Slvidanti, 
47  lllu<;tmii:iiii.     iimo.  Clnlh,  *.uo 

■(■The  object  of  thja  book  It  to  unfold  to  tb«  beiMnncr  the  (iinda. 
DWniaU  !•{  jutKcringy  in  a  plain,  priictlcal  nay,  and  hy  liricigiiifi 
lli«ni  within  «asy  caDipnlieniLiDEiio  Lncrra**  hutiiUraitliilhtiiijdy 

(if  llir  ni!ijci:l 

Qlbbe*'  PracUcKl  HlatolDgy  >Dd  Pathology.    Third  Riliilon. 

Elilarftd.     ijdio.  Ulolb,  l.}3 

VIrcliow'a  Poat-MoTtcm  Eaamlnatlana.    mi  X<1.    Clmh.  t.oe 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

Bruen's  Physical  UiaRQoslB  of  the  H«art  and  Lungi.    By 

Dr,  F^waid  1',  Ui^Jcn,  AnaihtAut  Pcvfch-toF  of  Clinical  Mcdlclna 

in  the  Univeniiy  of  feociiylnuih.    !>«ond   Kfliti'^n.  r«vii«d. 

Wilb  Qow  IlluiiCraliaiiii.     umo.  Ctoih,  t.jn 


n      STVDSHTS'  TBXT-BOOXS  AND  MANUAI& 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Tco*B  Phyt.\o\omy.     Fourth  Edition.    The  most  Papular  StU- 
ilCTitt'  Haeli.    By  Gcnild   K.  Yeo,  m.o.,  k.b.c.s,,  Profr**M  o( 
PU)i>ioJ-[)g)-   in    King'i   Culle^c^   LJundoBr       Small   Odafo.      T^S 

f'ETt.       3:1     carefully    )iri(iteil     Itluirraliant.        With    >    Full 
.iU^vfcary  uticl  Ir  Jcjc.     .^^  Pa^  J.  Cloth.  3.00:   Lenlher,  j.^o 

Brubakcr'*  Compccd  of  Pliyiiology.  IlliaUated,  Fifili 
Kditjoti,  OmIi,  1. 00;   Ifliorleaved  lor  NoM*,  1.J3 

Stirling  Practical  PlhyktDlnKy.lndiiiliiig  Clicmlcal  and  Ea- 
pTTimvntal  I'hri<olLi|;y.    !«>  lUuiirartoni.  Cloih,*.*; 

Kiikr  ■  PhyiLolcvgy.  Kcw  nth  Etl.  T)ibroii|;hly  RenLtcilaiiil 
tliilarKcd.     ;o3  1  IWtrniion*,  Cl0ih,  4.04;  l.uthcr,  s.oo 

L*ndois'  Human  PliyaioloKy.  IncliiHinK  Ni^inlncy  anil  Micm- 
soTplral  Anaiam^,  and  with  tp^cinl  refrrvnce  la  Pracllcal  M«dl* 
cini:.  Tliinl  Edilioti.  TtaniilBl'cd  atul  Editcil  by  Ptof,  Slirliiii;. 
4j9  Illuiiratioru.  Clatb,  6.;a;  Leather.  7.50 

"  With  thii  Text'baok  ftl  his  KomiauiA.  no  lUtdeat  could  fftil  in 
Sandcraoo'a  Phyaioloi^cal  Lkboraiory.    Vtiat  Pniciic*!  Ex- 

riclicJ  fur  the  Studfirt.     jju  lIUiMraliniu.     Hwti.  Cloth,  J.oo 

Tyeon'a  Cel]  Doctrine.  En  Hlaivry  and  PreMni  State,  Illus- 
trated.   Second  Eilllion.  Cloth,  1.00 

PRACTICE. 

Roberta'  Praclice.  New  Reviaed  Edition.  A  Handhoolc 
of  ll]c  Theory  jnd  Pratlito  of  MeiiLtine.  Ev  Frederick  T. 
Rriheits.  H.u. ;  M.a.c.i-,,  Profcwior  of  Oiniisil  Medkinc  tnd 
ThcTapciitics  In  Univerilly  College  HospilaJ.  London.  Seventh 
Edlcioo.    Octavo.  Cloi>i,  s.50:  Sli«p,6,so 

Hu^hem.    Compend  of  the  Practica  «f  MediciDc.    jd  Ed. 

TiW  [larhi,  Meh,  Cloth,  i.uo;  Inlerlcaved  iai  Notes,  1.35 

Part  i. — Coatiniicd,  Eruptive  Bad   pEiiodleal  Peven,  DUoum 

of  the  Stomach,  InlMlinir*,   PcrTron«Tiiti,  Biliary  Passa^ej^   Liver, 

K1dnry?i,  etc.  and  General  Di«eii4c».  etc, 

P»Kr    11. — DUea»ci   at   ihr   Rtipiralory    System.   CircuUitoty 

Sjr^tciia  anil  Nervoijji  Syiitcm;  Diseases  of  the  HIcH^'d,  etc. 

TaDDCr'i  tfLd«x  of  Dlaeaiea,  and  TlicirTreutment,  Cloth,  j.oo 
"  This  w-prk  hat  won  for  llielf  a  repittalion.    .     .     .    It  U,  Is 

[ruth,  wh.ii  itj  Title  indicaies." — .V.  1".  JUir/i'ca!  Ifrcord. 

PRESCRIPTION   BOOKS. 

Wythe's  DOHB  and  Symptom  Book.  ConiainirK  I'le  Ddmi 
and  U«ei  cf  all  tlir  ptindpal  Anicl«^  of  the  MiHeria  Rl-edioi,  etc. 
&tv«lllc<ciiih  Etlitic4i,  Cooiplclely  Rc>-Uedand  RewiiueD.  yaif 
Reiiily,     yima.  Cloih,  1.0c:    Pocltet-biiolt  style,  i.aj 

Perelra'a  Physlcmn's  Prescription  Book.  Containiiig  Lat* 
of  TetiD'i.  FhrasEs,  Coniiatiioni  ami  Ahltreviationi  incd  la 
Ptesfflrip lions  Explntialorv  Notes,  G"'n™iatica1  CoMEFiiction  of 
Ppr^tHpticnij  ctc,^  ccc.  iJy  Piofcssor  Jonathan  Pcreirn,  >t.i>. 
Sixuetiih  Ediiiec.    ^amo.    Cloth,  1,00;  Poeket-booltiivle,  i.aj 

O-  Srt  fiagtj  t  is  s  /"''  li'f  •if  Nevi  flfanuaii. 


Stewart's  Compeoil  of  Pharniaiy.    Bu«d  ii|inn  Reminglon's 
Tvit-Hvuk  of  ('^rmncyH     Second.  bdJIion,  Kevif  <i. 

Cti^Ii.i.nu-  Imeirlcavcil  lor  Nolo,  1.13 


Andedon.  <Mc<-'a!l)  Skin  Diseuea.    A  complcic  Tcit-Boob, 

with    i^uAortii    PUia  hillI    niiniEtoiis    Wood    £D|tfa^bijp,     ivo. 

Jtut  Jtttn/^.  (.'loOi.  4-iO:  LcNihcr.  t.fo 

"  We  wdcC'in^  Di-  Andtnon't  work  nat  only  u  B  fntnd,  bul  v 

a  beneCaciur  lo  the  pro(«»iotij  l)ccai»s  ihe  author  hA>  *tnckcn  off 

ncdlieval  sharldei  cf  Insuperiible  nnrntnclartire  niid  maile  crooUed 

wan  tlrarjclii  in  llio  diaj-iiuiis  ukI  imitncnil  of  Cliis  hitherto  bul 

little  utidenlood  clnu  or  dlKaia.    The  chapieF  on  Ei:ieina  ll 

aiane  vorth  the  pHce  of  ihc  book."—A'(ulDjV/«  Mtiikai  Ntom. 

"  Wonliy  113  di^ii^iulieJ  uurhnr  tn  evvry  respeci ;  i.  worV  vboH 

Snclkjit  value  comincnUs  it  uol  viily  to  ilic  pniclilloner  iiiiil  ntLi- 
em  (iT  Jmedictne,  bul  aku  Co  ttie  dermatolugisl."— *y<ur(/(  ^j^vfff 

H^'if.  Mb,.  /V^  s/~.St«<IB^  l-Varrcci/  Distam,  h'uti  iltMtaJ 

C*//»j',  C"ii..-i^n. 

Vbs  HKTiingea  on  Skia  Di*eai«9.  A  Handbook  «f  the  Dis- 
eiua  odhe  dlcln.thrli  DiJij[n<uii  anil  Trtaimect  i  >i id ngciJ  alpha- 
b«(ioLly).  By  Anhur  Van  HaHirKcn.  M.c,  CUniciJ  Ltclurei 
Ob  DErmitology ,  Jcn<rian  MeJlr.il  LTullege;  Tjot.  of  DlieiiE*  o( 
ch«Sliiii  in  ihs  i'liiliiiitlirhiu  rdyJinii;.  li  Ediliou.  l^iiUiEfid. 
Wlilicoli>rcil  jnJ  oiilici  [.iuEcuiiilillinuiiiioiu..  i»ino.  Clith,  a.jo 

BuUtley.  TheSkln  10  Health  and  Dlicftie.  By  L.  Uuncao 
Bulkky,  Phyaician  lo  ib*  N.  Y.  Kuni-iuil,     lUui.  Clocb,  .50 

SURGERY. 

JacobaoD.    Operatloiu  Id  Surgery.    ASysMmailc  Handboak 

for  I'liyilrinoi.  Sdnleiil"  ■,nit  HiHpitnl  Siitgcooi.     By  W.  H.  A. 
Jjicotiun,  >  A..Oiion.  r.K.c.s.  CeiK.;  Aii'i  SuntcoB  Cuy'i  Uot- 
"iijih  Siiijjciiii  jt  Ki'yi'l  Ho»|>it»l  fur  Chililren  and  Women,  ««. 
"iih  199  tirely  prmied  lIliuintiiDnE.    ioo6paeti.    Kvo. 

Cloth. |;.a>:   I.ii*th(r, ffi.co 

Hcalli'i  Mlooo' Surgery,  BDr)  BandflKixE'  Kinih  Ettltlon.  141 
lllusuaiiuru.     6n  FctiiiitliE  and  Diet  u»t*.  Cloth,  t.aa 

Hofwiti'a  Compend  of  Surgery,  hvctniilne  Minor  Siirseiv, 
AiapulAtiaiu,  (radurt*,  Dislocatloiu.  Surgical  Diieiuct,  and  Ihc 
lalul  Aiill3.e|ilii  Riltu,  elc.,  wtlh  Dltlcrcflllul  Diiignmb  and 
Treaiment.  By  OnvimB  Hokwitz,  ■>,£., m.d.,  Demonsirator  of 
Anaioniy,  ]cl!cm,n  MoIicjI  College  ;  Chief,  l.)iil-P;iiietit  Sutgi- 
CJ.1  De|)u^mcn[|  JcRcnoo  McdicAl  College  HoBpital.  3d  editkm. 
Very  ^liuch  KnlaEi^cil  41ih1  Rr.irr^ii|jeJ.  gt  UliiAlniiliJnB  bdg] 
jj  tocmulz.     ittad.    Kir.l)  t Qait-f^tmptiti t  Striit. 

Cl"[li,  1.00;   tnlnleiivcil  fm  the  jditiliuii  uf  NoWt,  I.B5, 

Pjre*»  Surgical  Han^Uraft.  A  Manual  of  Surgical  Maoipula- 
lioDi,  Mbnor  Siirj^ery,  [LmdagiTig,  Dfcaaing,  ^^*j  ^^'  With 
■bcelal  ctuipt«iii  on  Aurul  Suiicnr,  Estmcilon  of  T«ctb,  Anu- 
tnetlca,  etc-     floi  lllLutnilLcnh.     Svo.  CIath,5>oo 

SwalB'a  Surgical  £merg*n«i«*.   Flev  Edition,  llltu,  Uo.,t.^ 


^ 


Smrgtry  : —  Can  I  im*td 

Walaham.   ManoKl  «f  PncUcal  Sursety.    Foe  Stndeaa  wad 

Phyilcl.-ins.  Rj-Wm.J.  WkuHAU.  m.d.  i>.it  c  &..  Aim.  iimv. 
lo.  auci  \>trn.  of  Pra<:tieJ>I  iiurii.  in,  St.  Birtholomcw'i  l^Mpltal, 
Surgnon  to  Metropolitaii  Tree  Iloipinit,  LunJon.  WitA  tjt 
Encraviogt.    Stt  Pafe  t.  Ctoth,  joa;  Luthet,  J-Jfr 

THROAT. 

MAcVeniic.  DLiease*  of  Ihe  (B3ophs.gu&,  Nose  Add  Nk«0' 
Phsry""-  l^y  ^'''  MiireH  Maclceniie,  H.D  ,  Seiiioi  Pliyticluito 
ihc  }fa9,piu1  far  Dliusci  of  the  Chnt  stkI  Throat:  Lcctarai 
on  Diieun  uf  llie  Thnwi  al  the  Loiidiiti  Hospital,  cic,  wbh 
riiinii4l>c  Hid  5ij_  mu»lrailnn\.  Btinu  Vol,  ir.  uiirplcu:  in  Itadf, 
o(Dr.  Maclicniio's  icii-book  an  tfa«  Thioat  and  Ndi«. 

('1d[1i,  j  oq  ;  LcKlhcr,  4.00 
"  1 1  [(  both  pnciioJ  aiidteanieU;  sbund»tit1y  and  well  illiumwd: 
In  dMCnptlotii  of  (tisFAir  are  gniphk  and  the  dlunmls  tliabastw* 
iLavsaDymheretaen."— /'M/fli^rZ/Afla  Mtdftal  limn. 

Cnhen.    Th«  Throat  and  Voice.    IlluMninl.  Clncli.  -so 

]«me>.    Sore  Throat.     Iti   Nitme,  Vsj^iciici  and  Treatment. 

li?niio.     ]1lti«trjleit.  F;ipi!r  cuver,  ,j^  ;  CDoth,  uj 

URINE.  URINARY   ORGAKS.  ETC. 
Acton.     The  Reproductive  Oceaos.      la  Chililhood,  Youth, 

AiUiU  Life  •nd  Old  Agt.     Sivciiih  Kdition.  Cloth,  a.oo 

Scale.    Urinary  and  Reoal  Diaeaies  ind  Calculous  DUcrdcr*, 

iiinlion  DiasTiMii  nnd  TrextDicni.     unio.  ClotJ),  1.7) 

HoElaod.    The    Uiinr,    ■oil   Cornmon    PoiBODB    and   The 

Milk.    Chenical  and  Mieri»CQpit4.l,  iat  L^lmniXiyry  Vie.    Jliua- 

tr^I«d.     Third  Kdition.     iimo.     Tnierlcnveil,  Clotlij  i-oo 

BBlfe.    Kidney  Dlaeascs  and  Urinary  DerangemeDts.  tt  inu«- 

tr.iticns.     niQD      57' P^o.  CInth,  a.75 

L-egg,     On  Che  Urine.    A  I^RLciica]  Cuinle.     lith  Ed.     C'uth,  .75 
Maishall  and  Smith.  OnthcUrine.  ThcdicmlcalAaalysbof 

ihr  Urine.  By  John  Marsholl.H.D.,  Chentical  J-alioratOiyi  Vtlll'. 

or  I'cnns  ,  and  Prof.  E.  F.  Smith.  tH.O.  Col.  Plats.  Cloth,  i.oo 
Ttioirpsou.     niaeaBei   of  the    Urinary  OTgani.      Eighth 

l.iiiiiit-n  CUlitlon-     lllmlrsted,  Clolfa,  J.go 

Tyaail-     On  the  Urine.     A  Practical  Culdc  to  the  Eiatnlnation 

of  Urine.    With  Colored  Plate*  and  Wood  Enxravmnv    6th  Rd, 

F.ii1:irft*{l-    ignii^-  Cloth,  t.jo 

BTight'a  Disease  atid  Diabetes.    IHiis.  Cloih,  j.jo 

Van   ffiiya.  Urine  Analysis      lllu.--.  Cloth,  a.oo 

VENBREAL  DISEASES. 
Hill  Biid  Cooper.    Studeot's  Manual  of  Ve&cre4l  Dia«uu, 

witli  FotmulK.     Fniinli  Miilon.     lamo.  Clo[h,  1.00 

Ouckee,     On   GonDrrhiXB  and    Syphilis.     Uhu.       Clotls,  J.^ 


PQUIZ-COMPENDS? 

The  Best  Compends  for  Students'  Use 
in  the  Quiz  Class,  and  when  Pre- 
paring for  Examinations. 


Camfiledin  accerdattce  wiih  tkt  lnuu teaihimgi  of  prami- 
ntHt  itdurers  and  ihe  meit  papuiar  TexUbooki. 

'rh«y  form  s  moBl  complete,  [>raaicftl  and  cxliAustive 
sel  of  nmnuiib,  conlaJning  in  foil  nation  nowhere  else  col- 
lecied  in  sucb3cun<l«[i<ie(].  pra-cttcal  sliapv.  Thoroughly 
Dp  ro  the  limes  in  every  respect,  containing  many  new 
prescriptions  and  formula.-,  and  over  two  Eiundred  anil 
thirty  illiislrMioiis,  many  of  which  have  been  drawn  an'i 
engnved  specially  for  this  teries.  The  authors  have  hud 
Urge  eiptrienCe  as  c|uif.ma.Btcis  and  attaches  of  collejies, 
will]  exceptional  ft|j|xiituiiilies  for  noling  llie  most  recent 
advances  and  methods.  The  anangemfrnt  of  ihc  subjecia, 
illuKl  rat  ions,  ty^jcs,  cic,  are  all  of  the  oioxf  approvei: 
Ibnti,  and  the  im  o(  the  books  'a.  such  tliBi  iliey  may  be 
easily  carried  in  ih«  pocket.  They  are  constantly  betnc 
nvised,  so  as  to  include  the  latest  and  best  teachingK,and 
con  be  used  by  siudcnU  of  any  collcEfs  of  medicine,  den- 
tiMiy  or  pharmacy. 

CLoth,  each  St.oo.     lattrlcaved  for  Notea.  Al.ls. 

No.  I.  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  "Based  upon  Qray."  Fourth 
Edition,  Including  Visceral  Anatomy,  for  me  rly  published 

■eparatc]]-.      Over    lOD    llluetriitlDna,      Ry   '^amt.iki.   U.    L 
Tr-iTiEK.  M.A..  M.D,,  hti  A.  A.  S-iirgean  U.  S.  A>niy.     Profeisoi 

Lit  PrjiTlict,  Cuniicf  Mcilliul  CL>IIcge,  Sail  Praiirk.n. 

Noa.aiLiid3.    PRACTICE  oi' MEDICINE.   ThIrdSditloa. 

By   IJanjki.    F..  HiiiiMns,  M  ii  ,   llemniiiinioi  o(  Clitijcal  Medi- 
cine in  JtCcrwin  Medical  Ct^llfge,  Philadelphlji,     In  two  |>aTti> 
Paki  I, — CiiDtluucd.  Eni|>t>vc  and  PcHnilii-il   retcn,  Ulanan 

of  t tie  Slumitli,  IiiieiDiii«,  Periiutifiim.  Bilijirj'  PiKiH^s,  Liver. 

KiJiicys.  cu.  (itidadiO);  Toll  for  Uimc).  Uciicral  IJiscuwa,  aK. 
pAKt  11. — Dlicuit*  of  ilie  Koipiralnrv  Svntciii  nmliiiliiig  Pliy- 

iltui  Diacnoiiv),  Circulatory  Syitem  an-i  Nervous  Syilem ;    DU- 

rim  i>rilie  Rluijil,  cIC. 

",•  'I'hcw  llltit  books  c»o  be  regarded  m  «  full  »et  of  noW*  upon 
ihe  Pr^ciiriF  of  Mc^diciTic.  tocitjinin^  the  Syoonyrriit,  DcAritFDns, 
Ciiu>c*,  Symptoin'.  Prognoilt,  UJaRQoti*.  Trialiti<nl,  elc,  of  «ach 
disKiie.  and  including  »  niiinbn  of  prmcripiloni  liiiheito  tmjniV 
liihsd. 

(o«a.} 


BLAKISTON'S  ?QUIZ-COMPHNDS? 

CDntinued. 

'Bonad  la  Cloth,  $1,00.  Interleaved,  lar  NQIes,  $1,13 

No.  4.  PKYSIOLOQV,  IncludiDe  BmbTyoIogv.  Fiftlt 
BditiOil'  \iy  ALbebt  P,  BHuaA.HHKj  wud,,  FroL  af  Pny^iL?lo£y, 
Pejin'a  College  of  Dentil  Surgeiji' ;  Drmonstralor  cf  Phytiology 
In  Irtlcnon  Medical  College,  PbbladeJphJjL.  RcvUcd,  IsnllLcgca 
and  IHuiirnied. 

Nn.  i.    OBSTETRICS.    lUustTaUd.    FdUKh  Edttiao.    By 

Hehhv  G.  Landis,  H.D.,  Prof,  of  Ob'itGiHcs  and    Di»ass  m 
Wamcn,    In  &tarllDg  Medical  Collegfi,  Calunbii.'i,  O.      TtsvifeJ 

EilUiun.     Nr-w  Illmiri lions.. 

No.  e.  MATSRIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS  AND 
PRESCRlPTtON  WRITING.  Fifth  Reviard  Edition. 
With  iispKiai  Rcfenneic  to  ihe  PhyiialngiCjil.  Atlion  of  Diuga, 
i.nti  n  cumplcir  ariLcIe  on  pTe&cnptEon  Writing.  Ba^ed  on  uie 
Last  R-Eviibon  of  the  U.  S,  PhamkACnparLii.,  ^nd  iiidudlnE  idsd]' 
itnofliciiiiil  rcmcdict.  By  Saihuh].  O.  L.  Poi-thb,  m.a,,  m.b,, 
1a.tE  A.  A.  Snt^.  U.  5.  Ainny  ^  Prof,  ai  Fiaciict,  Unopsr  Medical 
College,  S.SII  hiunciscn.     litiprcved  a.nd  Knlarged^  wi\h  Index. 

Nfl.  J.  QVNSCOLOGV.  A  Compend  of  nt5ME«  of  Woni«i. 
Uy  Henhy  MoHFris,  ai.D.,  DeraonsiraLor  of  Obsietri",  Jcffenca 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

Mfl.  B.    OISBABBS  OF  THE  EYE  AND  BEFKACTIOH. 

including  TrealmeM  nnd  Suigery.  By  L.  Wsbstbr  fox,  m.D., 
Ghrcf  L.liniCDl  AssislaEal  GphtlhalnabiDgical  ZJ>ept-j  JeJTe[«oii  M>?«U 
ical  College  etc.,  and  Geo,  M.  Goulo,  h.d.  ji  fllusLKiiions,  55 
ForEnuldc.  accond  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edilii^n.  Indci. 
Ho.  g.  9UliOERY.  1  Huh  era  ted.  'Thltd  Editioa.  Includina 
FiaCtursa^  Wounds,  llli>il citations,  Sprains,  Ampiit^tions  and 
other  operitioii!; ;  Inflammation,  Suppumtion ,  Uicert,  SypJiilii, 
TianKf^i,  Sliocii,  cNc,  DiEEa^es  nf  the  Spine,  Ent,  FtJadiJer.  To- 
licle»,Aniii,  aoii  ilhetSiirEical  Diseases.  By  OHVTtj.H  HoHwm, 
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